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DAVID, PECK, HAYWARD TOP 51 


Good Quota of ‘New Faces’ Among 
Top H'wood Directors, Scripters 


Hollywood got those 
faces” in 1951. Not only did re- 
cent arrivals figure largely among 
players, but there was a surpris- 
ingly generous sprinkling of up- 
and-comers among directors and 
screenwriters. 

That’s made evident by VARIETY’s 
annual roundup of top-grossing 
films and the players, producers, 
directors and_writers who were re- 
sponsible for them. List 1951 films 
which promise a domestic gross of 
$1,000,000 or more indicates that 
public and trade demand for “new 
faces” was being met. 

Actually, personnel-wise, the 
year was one of. transition in Hol- 
lywood. A great many of the older 
stars—mainstays of the’ b.o. for 
years—were entirely missing from 
the 131 best-grossers of 1951. Many 
another, such as Gary Cooper, 
Cary Grant, Joel McCrea, Ray 


Milland, Fred MacMurray, Melvytr 


Douglas, Joan Crawford, Bette 
Davis, Loretta Young, Irene Dunne, 
Claudette Colbert, Ginger Rogers 
and Marlene Dietrich, was ‘repre- 
sented by a picture or two, but not 
a of them near the head of the 
ist, 

In their place is another much 
smaller group of players who have 
established themselves in the past 
five or six years. With the wane of 
the star system, however, none of 
these names holds the secure po- 
Sition that the old-line players for- 
merly had. Among this group are 
such people as Gregory Peck, Burt 
Lancaster, Gene Kelly, Kirk Doug- 
las, Dean Martin & Jerry Lewis, 
Clifton Webb, Red Skelton, Robert 
Mitchum, Montgomery Clift, Jane 
Russell, Esther Williams, Susan 
Hayward, Jeanne Crain, Virginia 

(Continued on page 71) 


Westinghouse to Plug 
Elections on CBS’ AM-TV 
In $4,000,000 Spread 


: By BOB STAHL 

CBS wrapped up. what was prob- 
ably the biggest single deal in 
broadcasting over the weekend by 
tagging Westinghouse as sponsor 
for both radio and television cov- 
erage of both political conventions 
next summer, -the Presidential elec- 
tion returns and a 13-week series 
of half-hour programs between the 
conventions and election, which 
bdo be designed to get out the 
JLe, 
, Complete package, including 
time charges on both AM and TV, 
Program costs and the cost of pre- 
empting regularly scheduled net- 
work shows, is expected to cost the 
bankroller well over $4,000,000: 
Agency is Ketchum, McLeod & 
Grove “of Pittsburgh. Same agency 
repped Westinghouse in its deat 
last fall to sponsor the National 
Collegiate Athletic Assn. football 
ames on NBC-TV, ‘for which the 
bankroller paid ovér $1,000,000. 

Top industry brass has predicted 
@ circulation of_ over _ 18,000,000 
Video receivers by. election _time 
— Westinghouse veepee .M._ J. 
IcKibbin expressed the hope, in 
(Continued on page 290) 
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Kirk Douglas Stumps 


NEXT. SHOWBOT 
PARIS," “GARUSC 


By HERS GOLDEN 














+ ° r | , David and Bathsheba” le > 
For UN In Youth Talks | boxoffice parade in 1951. Vieedien 
Following an indoctrination | annual roundup of the year’s top- 
course at Lake Success, Kirk Doug-/| grossing films discloses that the 
las, who arrived in New York last | 20th-Fox entry will garner an esti- 
week, will leave on a tour of| mated $7,000,000 in U. S. and Ca- 
seven foreign countries on behalf | nadian film rental. 
of the United Nations. Douglas; Runners-up for the b.o. sweep- 
plans to. spend four months ad- | stakes award are a trio of Metro 
dressing youth group audiences in}entries. They are “Showboat” with 
Sweden, Denmark, Western Ger- | $5,200,000; “An American in Paris” 
many, France, Italy and Israel. | with $4,500,000, and “The Great 
Actor had been approached to | Caruso” with $4,500,000. Complete 
undertake the mission some time/ lineup of top pix, stars, ete., is on 
ago by Benjamin Cohen, UN’s di-| Pages 70-71. 
rector of information, whom he Gregory Peck, in three pictures 
had met to discuss a proposed | that grossed a total of $11,750,000, 
film about the world organization. | proved the top money star of the 





$12,525,000, headed the femme and 
overall ‘money list, but she was 
second-billed in several of the pix. 


Of Hefty Buy Of 


Its Own Common | 


Board of directors of Warner 
Bros. at its next meeting will ap- 
prove purchase by tne corporation 


of an additional hefty block of its! 


own comnion stock, probably at over 
$16 per share, according to Wall St. 
sources. Move would be in line 
with the WB policy of shrinking the 
capitalization. 

WB new. has: -about 5,620,000 
shares of: common stock outstand- 
ing. Last summer 1,015,900 shares 
were bought up for cancellation at 
a total cost of $15,000,000, follow- 
ing the board invitation to holders 


to tender their stock at up to $15 | 


per share. WB paid out an aver- 
age of $14.70 per share in the mam- 
moth purchase. Families of the 


Peck and Miss Hayward were 
given a mighty shove, of course, by 
their appearance in “David and 
Bathsheba,” as were the money 
winners in the direction and screen- 
play categories below. 

Curiously, the male star seen by 
more theatregoers than anyone ex- 
cept Peck was a comparative new- 
comer at Warner Bros., Steve Coch- 
ran. Similarly, Virginia Mayo— 
|also via WB efforts—was gandered 
by more stubholders than any 
femme but Miss Hayward. Cochran 
and Miss Mayo made the runner- 
up positions by dint of appearing 
in five pix each. Cochran's quin- 
tet snared a total of $7,600,000, 
while Miss Mayo’s grabbed $39,- 
650,000. 

As in the past, the contribution 
of stars to any film’s success proved 
almost impossible to figuré. De- 
spite the varied trade and public 
popularity poils which regularly get 
;much ballyhooing, the success of a 
| picture involves considerably more 
| than a star’s draw. It takes a good 








three Warner brothers offered 100,- | Script and a complex of other fac- 





000 shares. for purchase by the | 
company,.and.of these 50,650 were | 
taken. 

WB is said to be in an especially 
strong cash position at present, in- 
dicating that the next stock buy 
might be equally as_ extensive. 
With the jssue currently trading at 
about $14.75, probability is that the 
tender price will be up to over $16. 

WB aim primarily is to maintain 
the dividend rate at $1 per share. 
This can be done if the outstanding 
shares aré reduced commensurate- 
ly with the dropoff in earnings. 


Paul-Ford or De Haven 
After ABC’s WW-Marlene 


ABC program chiefs are dicker- 
ing with Lés Paul-Mary Ford and 





Gloria De Haven and expects to| 


schedule ‘either the husband-wife 
team or the pic star at 9:45 p. m. 
Sundays. Jdea is to follow the 
parlay of Walter. Winchell and Mar- 
lene Dietrich in “Cafe Istanbul” 
with a name. musical airer. 
Paul-Ford ‘have been clicking on 
disks and-Miss De Haven recently 
scored at the Versailles, N. Y., 


tors to get results. 

Top money producer of 1951 
was Metro’s: Arthur Freed. He ac- 
‘counted for $12,300,000 in film rent- 
|als via “Showboat,” “American in 
| Paris” and “Royal Wedding.” Uni- 
|versal’s Leonard Goidstein was 
| runner-up by reining five pix for a 
'total of $10,075,000. In third posi- 
|tion was Darryl F. Zanuck, who 
| personally produced 20th’s “D&B” 
‘and “People Will Talk.” They'll 
| stash away a total of $9,100,000. 
| In the director category, “D&B” 
was again a factor. Henry King, 
who megged that pic and “I'd 
Climb the Highest Mountain,” 
came out on top: with $9,150,000 
for the pair. Metro’s Vincent Mi- 
nelli was second with $7,600,000 
for “American in Paris” and 
“Father’s Little Dividend.” In show 
| . (Continued on page 70) 











Early Deadline 


This edition of VARIETY went 
to press ahead of the normal 
Tuesday deadline. 

Production detail, binding, 
etc., and the size of this 46th 
Anniversary Number made it 
necessary to omit certain 
standard departments. 





Economic 





DeMille Wins Air Waiver | 


To Plug ‘Greatest Show’ | 


Cecil B. DeMille, who is under 





kept him off the air the last few | 
years, was granted a special waiver | 
last week by the American Fed- | 
| eration of Radio Actors and Tele- | 
|vision Authority. He may go on| 
| the air, however, solely to plug his | 
new pic, “The Greatest Show on 
Earth” (reviewed in this issue). | 

DeMille may not appear in the | 
role of a performer, but solely | 
|as an interviewee. He’s due in New | 


arranged by Paramount radio con- | 
tact Burt Champion after the 
waiver had been won. 


| 





1952 in High Gear, 
Sez Frank Folsom 


RCA prexy Frank M. Folsom de- 
clared in his year-end statement 
this week that the radio-television | 
industry will enter the New Year | 
with an all-time peak production 
capacity, which will enable it to | 
handle in stride both the ever-in- | 
creasing military production, as | 
well as domestic goods. 

Folsom cited the multi-million- 
dollar plant expansion undertaken 
by RCA during 1951 as being in- | 
dicative of the industry’s growth. | 
New RCA manufacturing facilities | 
completed in 1951, together with | 
earlier expansion undertaken post- | 
war under the impetus of TV, give 
the company its greatest produc- 
tion potential to date, he said. He 
predicted RCA’s Government or- 
ders would almost quadruple in 
1952 those for the past year, add- 
ing that this year’s military output 
will probably équal in dollar vol- 
ume the 1942 rate, when RCA 
plants were turned over 100% to 
war production, 

During 1951, Folsom said, RCA 
and the rest of the industry main- 
tained “relatively high” levels of | 
production of radio and TV receiv- | 
ers, with the public having bought | 

(Continued on page 45) | 


WOR’s Streibert Heads 


State Dept. Radio Comm. 


Theodore C. Stréibert, prexy of 
|'WOR, N. Y., has been appointed 
chairman of the Radio Advisory | 





information of the U. & State De- 
partment. He'll head one of the 
four advisory committees, others 
covering the press, films and gen- 
eral business, 

WOR exec had chaired the sub- 


cilities, planning and development 
and had served on another subcom- 
mittee dealing with management 
and personnel. 





a performers’ union ban that has} 


lineup of appearances on top shows, | 


° 
a 10-1 V Enters | “take-home 
egos were satisfied merely by 


| ceiving large checks even though 
| deep down they must know that in 
| many 


icalcomposers, etc. 


Committee for the commission on | 


committee on Voice of America fa- | 


Show Biz—Uncele Sam’s 


Stepchild 


* By MORRIS L, ERNST 


In the main the Variety family 
of Show Biz are the economic step- 
children of the Congress of the 

| United States. It strikes me as 
odd that the 
people who 





are contribu- 
ting most to 
the culture of 
the nation— 











whether au- 
thors, actors, 
directors, mu- 
sicians or 
even baseball 
stars — have 
been unmind- 


ful of the tax 
ghetto in 
which they have been placed by 
the Congress. One would imagine 
that the top creative people of the 
nation were unconcerned with 
their 
re- 


Morris L, 


Ernst 


pay” and that 


merely tax 
20 or 


cases they are 
collectors for Uncle Sam at 
30c on the dollar 

Only last year Congress, without 
any real protest from the creative 
groups, pegged an additional dis- 
crimination against writers, musi- 
If you buy 
stocks or bonds you can take ad- 
vantage of capital gains tax provi- 
sions, but such relief in a wide 


| area of situations is now denied to 


those creative individuals or organ- 
izations which deal in copyrights. 
Congress, in fact, cut out such re- 
lief for copyright transactions but 
not for patent transactions although 
the two types of monopoly pro- 
tections are analogous in many re- 
spects. 

People who buy securities often 
find it wise, if they reach high in- 
come brackets, to give securities 
to a child or to a dependent. This 
often creates vast savings in “take- 
home pay for the family” since the 
| child’s tax rate is usually below 
| that of the parent. Although au- 
| thors may still properly make gifts 
| of manuscripts to their dependents 
| they meet with discriminations not 

(Continued on page 290) 


Show Biz Accountants 
Alerting Their Clients 
On ‘Go Easy’ Tax Returns 


Some theatrical accountants have 
been warning their clients not to 
expect the sizable deductions of 
former years. The current investi- 
gations into tax fraud collusion are 
making various internal revenue 
offices wary of allowing “too 
many” deductions. 

It’s anticipated that income tax 
returns of prior years will be 
'scrutinized more carefully, after 
March 15. Accountants feel that 
| there will be lots more zeal in 
|o.0.ing tax statements and many 
‘items will undoubtedly be subject 
to questioning. 

There have been some inquiries 
from tax collectors about show biz 
personalities. More are believed on 
the way. 
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Shades of Hollywood's Film Pioneers: 


Short Bankrolls Invade Telepix Prod. 


: By WALT GREENE 


Hollywood. 
Thirtyeight years ago Jesse L. 
Lasky, Samuel Goldwyn and Cecil 
B. DeMille landed in Hollywood to 
produce their first feature film, 
“The Squaw Man.” Renting a barn 


just off Hollywood and Vine, they | 


were key factors in establishing 
Hollywood as the film capital of 
the world. 


Numerous other film producers 
s00n moved into the Hollywood 
area, setting up a clap-trap office 
building adjacent to open stages 
on vacant lots or amidst orange 
groves, 
painting and moving the canvas 
flats required. 

Today those days are recalled 
because for the past 18 months, 
Hollywood has been invaded by an- 
other horde of ambitious producers 
—producers of television pix. Most 
of them have short bankrolls and 
various degrees of know-how in 
film production, all determined to 
get aboard the gravy train of the 
new medium, Some are putting up 
their own savings to crack the 
market, while others are struggling 
along hoping that they can uncover 
an“ angel” to back their enterprise 
or idea “that will make a fortune.” 


As a result, although there are 
no more stables or barns available 
in the Hollywood sector, the ex- 
pectant TV producers having 
grabbed nearly all the vacant su- 
per-markets and garages available 
in the area to set up headquarters. 
On most of the main thoroughfares 
aside from Hollywood Blvd., signs 
are continuing to sprout over for- 
mer markets and garages disclos- 
ing new TV film headquarters. 

In contrast to the early days of 
pictures, when a small office and 
outdoor stage was required to get 


into business, the present TV en- | 


terprise requires a much larger 
coin outlay and greater overhead 
due to the changing times. A 30- 
by-40 foot stage can be acceptable 
for the present purposes, and with 
a makeshift office and dressing 
rooms set up via panelboards it 
can adequately suffice for turning 
out a video pilot film or series. 


| <i 


The newcomers who have taken 
over most of the abandoned ga- 
rages around town are particularly 
ingenious in devising methods of 
laying out the several sets required 
for a half-hour TV show. In the 
contracted space available, they 
generally telescope the two wall 
sets outward from the rear walls 
to save time on the two-or-three- 
day shooting schedules available. 
Corners flange out in rotation as 
required by. the script, so that when 
one set is completed, it is moved 
out with the next right behind. 
Only delay between scenes is mov- 
ing in the desk, furniture and 
other props for the new setup. 


This method is possible because 


with the cast and crew) 
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of the requirements of TV film 
shooting, which precludes the use 
of long shots to concentrate on 
closeup and near shots. One con- 
verted garage studio in the rear of 
an apartment is able to bring the 
cost down on regular video films 
to a price about half of that in one 
of the bigger plants. 


As Jimmy Durante so aptly says, 
“Everybody’s getting into the act.” 
Experienced filmites, such as ac- 
tors, producers, directors, camera- 
men, film editors and others are 
continually probing for ideas that 
might be sold to TV agencies and 
sponsors for a series. Few have 
been able to make the grade. Most 
|}of the cameramen are bent on 
|turning out travel series, figuring 
| that the films can be shot between 
|regular studio assignments. 

Others who have part time avail- 
| able have rented an office, installed 
a telephone and gone on the prowl 
| for a backer or ad agency who has 
sponsor connections, But on the 
whole, it’s the boys with connec- 
tions who grab off the lush con- 
tracts for TV series. 





David Lewis to Package 
Greene Book for Major 


Hollywood. 
Producer David Lewis, who re- 
cently purchased Graham Greene’s 
bestseller, “End of the Affair,” will 
package it with John Beck of the 
William Morris office and submit 
it toa major. He definitely doesn’t 
plan to make it as an indie. 
Greene is currently in Indo- 
China, but is due here for a fort- 
| night to huddle with Lewis about 
| scripting. Under deal with Lewis 
| he will participate in the profits. 
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WILL MAHONEY 
THE INIMITABLE 
Just Concluded 
Beverly Hills Country Club 
Covington, Ky. 
Currently 
Shoreham Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
Represented by 
ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. 


PARIS MAKES MERRY 
IN YULETIDE SEASON 


Paris. 
Despite harassing economic con- 
ditions currently prevailing here, 
escape-seeking Parisians, spear- 
headed by an unusually high num- 


ber of tourists during Yuletide, 
made merry and _ proved. free 
spenders. Restaurants and nitery 
prices on the average were ad- 
vanced about 30 to 40% over last 
year. Legiters gave the usual 
tilted-scale extra shows. 

Some of the well-heeled crowd 
remained absent, finding they could 
get for their money as much fun 
by spending the holidays in resorts, 
either in France, on the Riviera, 
or abroad. 














Last year Variety’s 45th anniversary editorial discussed color 
TV, theatre TV, TV vs. the b.o., or just TV. Little new has been 
added outside of the coaxial cable, and that was discounted 


last year. 


However, there still can’t be any forgetting the imminent show 
biz showdown between pix and TV. 


Next to boy-meets-girl, TV and radio, pix is the greatest and 


cheapest form of mass entertainment. 


Hence the boxoffice 


barometer must be Hollywood. Film showmen reprise with 
authority and statistics the fact that a good show will make the 
public desert the fireside and TV screens. But it takes more 
than just another “A” picture to make ’em brave the parking 
hassle, the overall bother and the cost. 


Since every entertainment—be it film or round actor—can’t 
be a blockbuster, the evolution of the industry forecasts more 
and more a mating of the two mass media—pix and TV. How- 
ever, give ’em good shows in theatres and nothing will keep 
them home this side of a honeymoon. The coaxial cable, of 
course, has further dramatized the film studios’ inevitability 
of “joining ‘em if you can’t fight ’em.” 

One thing remains certain—no other nation is so keyed to 
entertainment and showmanship as is America. It’s now cliche 
that every American has his own business—and show business. 
First it was Hollywood that gave the world mass entertainment 
of a calibre never before experienced. Radio carried it still 


further. 


The Hollywood and Broadway gossip columns grew 


with and helped develop the upsurge of soundpix and radio, and 
now that TV has brought the greats from all the crossroads 
of the Lively Arts into the home, every Main St. is as privy as 


the Broadway first-nighter 


ae 


It is this show-wise public that creates a constant challenge 
for quality. The tradition and nostalgia impact of a veteran 
star personality becomes accepted as a matter of course. Just 
as quickiy, however, some young “upstart” becomes a household 
legend. That’s the magic of this electronic form of show 


business. 


Talents may be magically projected with jet propulsion, but 
one fundamental need remains and that’s showmanship. If it’s 
a showmanship that has been created accidentally without bene- 
fit of talent, it usually evaporates as quickly as some fleeting 
vogue for deep-V glam femmes on TV. The durables that will 


always remain are borir of quality conception. 


It is this show- 


manship which is bringing closer together such divergent media 
as films and TV, the stage and TV, music and TV—and almost 


everything else and TV. 


This doesn’t mean TV is taking over. Far from it. 


But there 


is no disputing its quick grip on an already highly sensitized 
and savvy public. And the more savvy the customers become, 
the better for show business. It can only excite the need for 


better entertainment to satisfy that discrimination. 


Abel. 
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20th Importing Its First 
Demonstration Unit Of 
Eidophor for N. Y. Test 


Twentieth-Fox will import the 
first demonstration unit of its 
Eidophor system of big-screen 
color television next week, with 
showings planned for the 20th 
homeoffice screening room imme- 
diately afterwards. Company en- 
gineers, who have been working on 
the model at the U. of Zurich in 
Switzerland together with the 
Swiss inventors, are confident that 
the system has been developed to 
a point of commercial acceptance, 
and will fly back with the initial 
unit. 

It was originally planned to stage 
the demonstrations at the Broad- 
way Roxy, 20th’s deluxe New York 
showcase. Prexy Spyros P. Skouras 
decided, however, that it would 
be preferable to hold a series of 
screenings and, since that would 
have tied up the Roxy for too long, 
the 20th screening room was chosen 
instead. While plans for the actual 
demonstrations are still indefinite, 
it’s believed almost a _ certainty 
that 20th will stage its own pro- 
grams, since there is no commer- 
cial color TV now available from 
any of the networks, 


N. Y to L. A. 


Abel Green 
Mark Leddy 


Europe to N. Y. 
Guy Bolton 
Clifford Curzon 
Myra Hess 


L. A. to N. Y. 


Lydia Clarke 
Vera-Ellen 

Mei Ferrer 

James A. FitzPatrick 
Jim Jordan 

Marian Jordan 
Joseph H. McConnell 
Manie Sacks 
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Forrest Tucker 

Jane Wyman 


N. Y. to Europe 


Anna Neagle 
Herbert Wilcox 
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1/A Sales Chief's Pitch for the Care 
And Feeding of Indie Producers 


By WILLIAM J. HEINEMAN + 


To Mr. Exhibitor, the man at 
the payoff end of the biz, I ad- 
aren tn athe care and feeding 

i e c 
doing Same of the inde- 
pendent pro- 
ducer? And 
this plea — 
don’t kill the 
goose that has 
laid the gold- 
en egg! 

You know 
what an inde- 
pendent  pro- 
ducer is — in- 
dependent in 
spirit, but not 
always in in- 
come. He’s the guy who takes a 
gamble on something a little bit 
newer, a little bit out of the ordi- 
nary, a little bit less backneyed 
and—in so many cases—a little bit 
better. 

Does the independent producer 
come through every time? No. 
Does he come through often 
enough to pay off? Obviously, yes. 
(Some of the greatest films of all 
time—great in boxoffice as well as 
critics’ notices—have been inde- 
endent productions.) That’s why 
Tinted Artists is in business; if it 
didn’t pay off, we wouldn’t have 
bothered. 

The fact is that down through 
the years the independents have 
provided the spark which gives a 
lift to the whole industry. Sam 
Goldwyn and David O. Selznick 
are proof enough. But even in the 
more difficult years since the end 
of World War II, great new inde- 
pendent producers have come for- 
ward as advance scouts for the in- 
dustry. Stanley Kramer is an out- 
standing case in point, turning pix 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Skiatron Request 
Premature, Sez 
Par on Pix Test 


Paramount will provide films for 
a test of Skiatron’s subscription 
tele system on the same basis as 
it did for Zenith’s Phonevision, 
company informed Skiatron prexy 
Arthur Levey last week. There’s 


a big “but,” however, in Par’s 
Offer. 
For one thing, it informed 


Levey, it feels his request for pix 
is “premature” since he hasn’t 
even applied to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission yet for 
permissiee to make the test. Also, 
ar declared, it wants a lot more 
Specific information about the trial 
run, proposed for New York, be- 
rd it makes its features avail- 
Al Lichtman, 20th-Fox’s director 
of distribution, previously had 
Stated that his company will not 
Provide pix to Skiatron. That’s in 
keeping with its policy on Phone- 
Vision, when it was the only major 
which refused product to Zenith 
for the experiments in Chicago 
from January through March of 
last year. 
_ Meantime, other companies con- 
tinued to study the letter from 
evey of the previous week. He 
asked prexies of all majors to pro- 
vide films for the test. It is be- 
lieved they'll follow the pattern of 
‘Contirgied on page 61) 





Jan Sterling Doesn’t Like 
20th to Age Her So Fast 


. . Hollywood. 
Jan Sterling bowed out of co- 
Starring role opposite her husband, 
Paul Douglas, in one of six se- 
ences, in 20th’s “We're Not 
Married” it’s just been disclosed. 
~ € nixed part before trekking to 
\orea and Japan on troop enter- 
tainment junket. ’ 
She didn’t care to undertake un- 
flamorous role of a -longtime mar- 
ried suburban wife sinking into 
middle age, and asked. to be re- 
lieved. No replacement yet. 
Zsa-Zsa Gabor is set for anothe 
sequence, leaving only the male 
Star to appear opposite her and 


Miss Sterling’ 
to be eat ing’s replacement still 


,% 








Bd. Reelects Depinet 


Board of directors of RKO Pic- 
tures has again elected Ned De- 
pinet to head the corporation. 
Board also returned to office alle 
the top-policy execs of the com- 
pany except Walter V. Derham 


UA JUST BUSY DOING 


By ARTHUR B. KRIM 
(President, United Artists) 


way some 10 months ago. We had 
to decide whether we would ex- 
pend our time and our energies 
and our resources in the task of 
rehabilitating a motion picture 
company which was on the verge 


7 





who is on a leave of absence be. | of disaster. This task made sense 


cause of illness. 
Named for new terms were Noah | 
Dietrich, chairman of the board; | 
J. Miller Walker, v.p., secretary, | 
and general counsel, William H. | 
Clark, treasurer; Garrett Van Wag- | 
ner, comptroller; Joseph J. Laub, 
assistant secretary, and Elwin J. 
Smith, Jr., assistant treasurer. 


Garland-Palace 
58G Record Seen 








| basically healthy 


The Judy Garland show at the | 
Palace Theatre, N. Y., was expect- | 
ed to hang up a record $58,000 for | 
the week ending Monday (31). New | 
Year’s eve price was hiked to $7.20. 
There were standees at virtually | 
every performance. Despite the | 
matinee on Christmas Day, regular | 
schedule of 10 shows weekly pre- | 
vailed inasmuch as the matinee 
was withdrawn Thursday (27). 

For the week previous, Palace | 
did $35,000 which was okay consid- | 
ering that the fierce competition | 
of Christmas shopping gave all | 
Broadway houses slim grosses. 


$4,000,000 PROGRAM 
FOR LIPPERT IN ’52 


Chicago. 

Robert Lippert, at his company’s 
first national convention, told 110 
district and division managers that 
the coming year should up the 
firm’s shooting schedule from 
around a_ $2,000,000 production 
outlay of the past year to more 
than $4,000,000 in 1952. Present 
list calls for 22 releases. 

He pointed out that “merchandis- 
ing films” instead of distribution 
would add more profits to the com- 
pany and is the only way to com- 
bat declining boxoffice. 

Lippert claims that new financ- 
ing is becoming much easier under 
the new ownership setup of the 
firm, with stars, writers, and pro- 
ducers eager to join the firm, 


Settle $10,000,000 Suit 
Over Martin-Lewis Pact 


Hollywood. 


Screen Associates’ $10,000,000 
breach of contract suit against 
Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, Hal Wal- 
lis and York Pictures Corp. was 
settled out of court for an undis- 
closed sum, 

Plaintiffs, as co-producers of the 
M&L starrer, “At War with the 
Army,” claimed they had options 
on the services of Martin & Lewis 
for six more pictures. 











Ben Goetz to Coast For 
Brit. Lensing Huddles 


Ben Goetz, managing director of 
Metro’s British Studios, in from 
London, left N. Y. yesterday 
(Tues.) for a three-week Coast 
visit. 

This will be Goetz’ first huddle 
with Culver City toppers in a year. 
Up for consideration will be future 
lensing in England and probably 
corporate changes in consequence 
of theatre divorcement. ~ 





Les Bernstein to Rome 


Lester Bernstein, film critic for 
Time mag for the past two years, 
sails from New York Jan. 30 to 
join Time & Life’s Rome bureau. 
No replacement for the reviewing 
post has been chosen. 

Bernstein moved to Time three 
years ago from the N. Y. Times 
legit department. He covered the- 
atre and film news for the Luce 


only if we, within ourselves, could 
find an abiding faith in the strength 
and future health of motion pic- 
tures, We had to believe that the 
sickness of this company was not 
chronic and that it did not in any 
sense represent a symptom of the 
decline of the industry itself from 
its place at the head of the enter- 
tainment world. We had to reach 
this conclusion at a time when the 
industry had its too generous quota 
of pessimists. 

We made the decision to invest 
our future in motion pictures, be- 
cause we felt then, as we do now 
more than ever, that the motion 
picture industry continues to be 
and that there 
is a place in the industry for a 
United Artists. 

We have been so preoccupied 
with the day-by-day task of rehabil- 
itation that it would not be appro- 
priate for us to attempt to draw 
specific conclusions as to the im- 
pact of television or of divorcement 
or of the relative economics of high 
budget as against low budget pic- 


|tures or of any of the many other 


factors which confront the indus- 
try over the long range. We feel 


that with all the ups and downs, | 
the pros and the cons, the balance | 


is still on the right side of the 
ledger. We are tremendous opti- 
mists at United Artists. We feel 


pictures. Because of our faith in 
this belief, our plans for the future 
are very ambitious. 


"51 Was ‘Upbeat’ 
But ’52 Looms As 
Challenge Year 


By BARNEY BALABAN 


(President of Paramount Pictures) 

1951 will be remembered for 
three significant developments in 
the motion picture business: (1), 
The steady decline of recent years 
leveled off 
and, in recent 
months, moved 
ahead of last 
year: (2) the 
fact that good 
pictures could 
continue to get 
a good recep- 
tion at the 
boxoffice; and 
(3), as an in- 
dustry, we 
learned to 
work together 
for the benefit of all of us. 

The big news of 1951 was the 
end of the decline and the be- 
ginnings of new hope for the fu- 
ture. It was an “upbeat” year. 
We found comfort in repeated evi- 
dence that good 
hold up well at the boxoffice. Al- 
though this presented a challenge 
to all of us, it was also an assur- 
ance that if we produced the right 








Barney Balaban 


showmanship at the distributor and 
exhibitor levels, we were on solid 


ence of COMPO and “Movietime 
U.S.A.” We learned that by work- 
ing as a team we could advance the 


of our business. 


in some respects more so than the 
(Continued on page 57) 





Jack Benny to Narrate 


Pic Memorial to Jolson 
Hollywood. 

Jack Benny will narrate the up- 

coming “Memorial to Al Jolson” 

being put together by Ralph Staub 

for Cotumbia’s “Screen Snapshots” 
series. : 

Pic covers 30 years in Jolson’s 





mag prior to assuming reviewing 
chores. 


life as entertainer. 


REHABILITATION JOB 


United Artists had to face the 
test of our faith in the future of 
motion pictures in a very personal 


there is no substitute for motion | 


pictures would | 


product and merchandised it with | 


ground. And, finally there was the 
encouraging, heart-warming experi- | 


general welfare of every branch | 


1952 figures to be challenging, | 


By NED 
(President, RKO Radio Pictures) 


the 20,000 or more picture theatres 
jin the country thought they could 
make more money by turning to 








would be done 
and there 
would be noth- 
ing unethical 
or immoral 
about _ telling 
Hollywood to 
go fly a kite. 
It would sim- 
ply be practi- 
cal business. 
By the same code, if the creators 
| of motion pictures are eventually 
forced by financial malnutrition 
| untenable position, and 











Ned Depinet 





|into an 
| should turn inquiring eyes to what 
|might be greener pastures, it 
| would simply be in the best tradi- 
tion of our profit motive system. 
As it is unlikely that $3,000,000,- 
| 000 worth of movie theatre real es- 


| tate could be quickly and profitably | 


| converted to other uses it is in the 
| best interests of the owners of this 
|property to keep the production 
|machine oiled and running smooth- 
ly. There is only one lubricant 
that will do this. It is called Profit. 
The trickle of this essential oil to 
the production machine is getting 
/smaller and smaller and the haz- 
ards of production are getting 
larger all the time. With the hue 
and cry for bigger and better pic- 
tures, with the public’s apathy to- 
ward the average film and with 
television’s free distribution of en- 
tertainment,. poor, mediocre and 
excellent, we come to the inevita- 
ble conclusion that something must 
be done. The responsibility is not 
Hollywood’s alone. 


To appease the insatiable appe- 
tite of the public, new and costlier 
devices must be created to keep it 
thrilled, amused or merely inter- 
ested. This is nothing new; it is 
merely more intense now, due to 
the whiplash of new and vigorous 
competition, maturity, and there- 
fore greater selectivity, in public 
taste and a new and vital force 
which we can call the “shrunken 
clock.” No longer is there “time 
to kill.” The leisure hour is crowd- 
ed with things to do. The public's 
problem is no longer a matter of 
spending money, but of profitably 
spending time. 

That the cost of making indi- 
vidual motion pictures will grow 
greater rather than less is inevita- 
ble. Each year since their inven- 
tion they have cost more to make. 
Each new improvement becomes 
routine and is taken for granted 
by a _ glutinous and somewhat 
sated public. In the natural evolu- 
tion of this business we are near- 
ing the point where it is neither 
profitable to make nor exhibit the 
average low budget picture. They 
are doomed along with many other 
things we have discarded in the 
march of progress, including the 
thing that first made us, the great 
silent picture art itself. Many 
|other things will have to be dis- 
carded as we go along, obsolete 
methods of distribution and exhi- 





If the owners of any or all of 


vau deville, 
video, bingo or F . 
converting to|the body of the industry will go, 
parking lots, it | just as they always have. 





Since $3,000,000,000 in Pix Realty 
Won't Be Turned Into Parking Lots 
Theatres Must Pay Prod. Freight 


E. DEPINET 


bition, worn out policies, thread- 
bare and provincial thinking. 
There are dire prophecies that 
| thousands of theatres will be 
| forced to close. Undoubtedly those 
| that have served their purpose, out- 
|grown their usefulness, and have 
become barnacles and parasites on 
It is no 
| different in production, stars have 
come and gone, producers and com- 
| panies vanished. That which can- 
{not pay its fare cannot travel. 


Simple Economics 


As we go along it is inevitable 
that there will be fewer but cost- 
lier pictures. Their makers will 
try, as they always have, to make 
them better pictures, but whether 
they turn out to be bonanzas or 
boxoffice busts, they will cost more 
|} money to make. Time is the big 
factor in production, time for writ- 
| ing, creating, preparation, time for 
| polishing and refining and in this 
| business where the bulk of cost 
|is for labor, time is money! 

Today, and likely in all the days 
to come, every picture starts off 
| With the weight of a terrific tax 
(Continued on page 57) 


Rep’s $15,080,000 
Budget Is Yates 
Answer to Video 


By HERBERT J. YATES 


(President, Republic Pictures) 








Recently I stated that. Republic 
planned to spend $15,000,000 in 
production for the screens of thea- 
| tres throughout the world during 
the next 12 

; months. This, 
I believe, 








more elo- 
quently than 
anything else 


I could say or 
do, reaffirms 
my faith in 
the future of 
our industry. 

I have spent 
over 50 years 
in business 
and have been 
identified with the motion picture 
industry almost since its inception. 
If I learned nothing else in my 
long experience than the fact that 
ours is a fast-moving business, and 
that one must constantly be alert 
to everchanging conditions and 
new developments, I would have 
learned the most essential lesson 
of show business. 


In this regard a large new com- 
petitor has recently loomed upon 
the horizon to join in sharing the 
public’s entertainment dollar. I 
refer of course to television and 
its ever-increasing influence on 
the American scene. None of us 
look upon this with any particular 
delight. Yet TV is something we 
must learn to live with. It must 
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Only Bad Pix (Not TV or Anything Pe Hollywood Serip-Writer: 
Else) Is Hollywood’s ‘Debbil’ 





Up From the Count of 9 the Pix Biz Recognizes From Realistic B.O. Performance 
That There’s No Embargo on Good Shows 





By DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
(Production V.P., 20th Century-Fox) 


Hollywood. 

Like a fighter who stays on the floor for a nine-count 
fn order to clear his head, Hollywood has climbed to its 
feet and looks forward to the year 1952 as another and 
more promising round in the endless battle for the world’s 
amusement title. 

There may have been a period of 
uncertainty—even of gloom—during 
the year which now draws to a close. 
To deny that the film industry took it 
on the chin during this time would be 
no better than self-delusion. An in- 
dustry which refuses to face reality 
is inviting doom, and those of us who 
make the pictures, those who dis- 
tribute and those who exhibit them, 
alike admit the fact that we were 
groggy for a while. 

But, as I have repeatedly observed, 
ours is an industry founded on opti- 
mism. In all the world there is no other industry which 
stakes such prodigious sums on a product that depends 
for success on the passing fancy of the public. A play, 
unless it be a concoction greater than its time, must appeal 
to the momentary tastes of its time. Whether by accu- 
rate foresight or luck, the maker of a film play must 
anticipate the public’s whims at release time, since a 
picture must make both its cost and profit in a compara- 
tively short space of time. 

Should a man who manufactures bathtubs find a slack- 
ening of consumer demand he can place his surplus in a 
warehouse and hope to dispose of his excess stock at a 
future time. But a screenplay is entertainment, and the 
public conception of entertainment is a matter of moods 
which are influenced from many directions. Economic 
conditions, social and world trends, any number of other 
things exert a pressure on the public’s entertainment 
moods and can change them, This is the risk which the 
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producer, planning his costly pictures a year and some- 
times two ahead, has-to take. He knows it’s “now or 
never” once his picture is released. 

Granting the inevitability of this risk it is not so much 
a wonder that so many pictures fail to return a profit, 
but that so many of them do. By the time an idea is 
translated into story form, the screenplay is filmed, 
scored, edited and released, the people who would have 
linked the picture at. the time of conception might be 
chasing a rainbow of an entirely different hue. 


| It’s Happened Before With Radio | 


Added to this ever-existing hazard was the sudden flare- 
up of popularity in the past year or so of free television 
programs. Those of faint heart in our industry quickly 
envisioned calamity, but the majority of us who reeled 
and floundered under the impact did not lose our deter- 
mination. We had met somewhat similar competition be- 
fore in the early ascendancy of radio. 

We also knew that our production operations were 
scaled to the economic flushness of wartime prosperity, 
a situation which for several years had been dwindling 
without a commensurate lowering of costs on our part. 
We fiattered ourselves by adopting a streamline policy 
at a time when real cost-cutting was the real panacea. 

So the blow was doubly hard when it came during the 
early and middle half of the current year. But, like 
the optimists who founded the industry whose traditions 
we are maintaining, we made many adjustments, we have 
kept in there punching, and we are on our way to better 
times again. 

The boxoffice barometer is rising again. But this time 
the rise owes nothing to an easing of economic forces or 
anything accidental. It is due to our ability to face 
reality, to realize that we must make better pictures. And 
we are making better pictures. As we continue to do this 
more people will be going to the movie theatres, and 
oftener. 














THE FUTURE IS UP 10 US 


By N. J. BLUMBERG 














(President, Universal Pictures) 
Each year presents the same problem: 
How can we increase boxoffice receipts? 
This is the big question. Most of the others are simple 
in comparison. 


The many technical problems in 
distribution and production seem to 
be mountains, but if we are able to 
make b.o. pictures; if we can continue 
to ballyhoo them with all our re- 
sources; if we can successfully de- 
velop new talent and, above all, if we 
mind our business and work hard, we 
should improve and move forward. 

The future is in our hands. We 
must plan our business with a keen 
sense of appreciation for the world 
i “ow as well Ege ge at — 

ur industry, like all others, wil 
See SEES reflect the economy of the country. If 
general business conditions are good, we should get our 
share. 

Now, more than ever, we need a united front. If we 
could only straighten out our point of view to the point 
where we work together and realize that all branches of 
our business are interdependent, then we can surely face 
the future with confidence. We have the effective instru- 
ment in COMPO. Movietime USA has proved what can 
be accomplished by concerted effort. 

Most of my 40 years in this business have been spent 
in exhibition. I know that the exhibitor needs b.o. 
pictures. Our company is minded to the problems of all 
exhibitors, large and small, and our studio is trying to 
make pictures for the mass audience. 

Exhibitors have shown a renewed interest in showman- 
ship which is so important to our good health. The dis- 
tributor must pave the way in advertising and publicity, 
but the exhibitor must do the job in the grassroots. 

Our company believes that TV eventually will be our 
ally rather than our competitor. 

But TV is only one of our competitors. Our share of 
the entertainment dollar has decreased. We must get 
more people back into the habit of going to pictures. 
This requires more ballyhoo, in addition to more enter- 
taining pictures. 

I would like to repeat what I said over two years ago: 

“Everyone who makes a living in this business has the 
obligation to appoint himself a committee to dedicate 
himself to the proposition that ours is a great business 
and that he will meet every challenge that comes his way.” 

Yes, the future is in our hands. Let’s work more and 
talk less if we really want to direct our own destiny. 

















Yeh, Whodunit? 


Lee Shubert and I once attended the opening of a 
mystery piay at one of his theatres. It was a. pretty 
bad one. As the first act went along, Lee began to 
wriggle in his seat and mutter strange sounds. During 

«the second act, which was worse, he leaned over to me 
and whispered, “You know, John, I left this one entire- 
ly to my office. They should never have started it 
‘Let’s get out of here.” 

“Don’t you want to know how it comes out?” I 
asked. 

“How it comes out!” Lee echoed, in a whisper heard 
down to the footlights. “That’s no mystery. The 
mystery is how it ever got in.” —John Golden. 


Publishers At Loss To Find Authors 
For Scientific Tomes 


‘All the Researchers Have Taken the Air! 





By BENNETT CERF 


The reason why there are practically no new books of 
scientific research this season is that there are no scien- 
tific researchers who can spare the time to write them. 
This is one shortage, furthermore, that cannot be chalked 
up against defense preparations. Tele- 
vision is the villain. Of 114 scientific 
researchers who were polled for this 
dissertation, 47% were proving that 
six distinct and different brands of 
cigarets were freer of coaltar, tabasco 
sauce and other foreign substances 
than their rivals, 31% were giving 
their all for toothpastes that were al- 
most indecently kind to the gums, 
11% were up to their Adam’s apples 
in tests designed to establish the 
health-giving properties of various 
brands of beer, and the remaining 1% 
was undergoing general overhauling. 
Looks like it will be easier to get the graft out of govern- 
ment than the graph out of advertising. 


Another drastic shortage that is a direct result of all 
this research is reported by the manufacturers of white 
surgical jackets. Obviously, the man who announces 
that, according to the Umberufen Chemical Co.’s charts, 
Whatchamacallit Cigarets ruin the digestion only 18 3/17% 
as much as all competing brands, has to wear a white 
jacket or listeners are not going to believe him. They'll 
turn instead to the properly accoutred announcer who 
follows on the same network 10 minutes later and proves 
by a new set of charts that the Umberufen’s figures are 
more deceptive than those of the chorus in “Top Banana.” 


Speaking for myself, all this TV hokus-pokus about labo- 
ratory tests and violently contradictory charts and graphs 
is such an overwhelming bore that I am about to declare 
a one-man boycott against any product that resorts to 
same. I realize that this probably means no cigarets, 
beer, toothpaste, or shaving cream in my life for a few 
weeks, but what’s that to a man willing to suffer some- 
thing for his principles? Sooner or later some trail- 
blazing cigaret maker is going to take time on the airwaves 
to tell the public, “My brand needs no chemical research. 
And it isn’t mild at all. What’s so great about mildness? 
As a matter of fact, my cigaret is just pure Virginia to- 
bacce, bought from the same farmers who sell all the other 
manufacturers, and it’s so darn strong it may knock your 
back teeth out.” That'll be the boy for me. Further. 
more, I bet he'll sell so many million cigarets in the fol- 
lowing week he’ll be able to afford a whole month—with 
his family in Miami Beach. 


As far as those mysterious dentifrice analyses are con- 
cerned, the only person in our family who doesn’t turn 
the knob the second day they come onto the screen is 
my Aunt Minnie, and she’s had false teeth for the past 
16 years. Not that she’s ever gotten a pair to fit, She took 
her latest set back to Dr. Pullman for regrinding only last 
Tuesday. “I'll do it again—for the sixth time,” he told 
her resignedly, “but I assure you they won't possibly fit in 
your mouth as well as they do now.” “Who said anything 
about my meuth?” inquired Aunt Minnie angrily. “They 
don’t fit in my glass.” 





Bennett Cerf 





‘By BOB CONSIDINE 





For your possible guidance here are some do’s and don’ts 
that may guide you in the future creation of newspaper 
characters in your films—— - 

Dress him some time in something beside a trench coat. 

tinctly remember seeing a re. 
porter once who didn’t have on a 
trench coat. I realize this may seem 
preposterous to you but please take 
my word. Forget what this fellow’s 
name was, but I remember he had on 
a form-fitting black cashmere job with 
a mink collar. Had a name something 
like Phoebe, or Beebe. 

Write one some time about a re. 
porter who doesn’t Solve The Crime. 
Honest, we’re like Bugs Baer’s classic 
description of the bungling Hawkshaw 
who couldn’t track an elephant across 
a field of snow even though the ele- 
phant had a nose bleed. Every time you make a reporter 
into a successful sleuth who brings to bay some scoundrel 
who has baffled the F.B.I., Scotland Yard, and the NKVQ 
you cause the pros an epidemic of headaches. Police 
reporters, who believe everything they see in the movies, 
immediately start getting ideas about how to find the 
guy who basted Judge Crater with cement and dunked 
— somewhere, and they worry the cops into assorted dead 
ends. 


Never have 2 newspaper bloke identify himself as a 
journalist. A journalist, once said Walter Winchell, is a 
hewspaperman out of work. Even the products of our 
most distinguished Schools of Journalism never call them- 
selves journalists. We feel that “newspaperman” is 
enough. In fact we'd rather be newspapermen than either 
President or right. 


Stop your boy from stopping presses. About the only 
newspaperman I ever knew who stopped a press was an old 
friend named Barney Gluttz of the Washington Sun. He 
got drunk one night and fell into a press, stopping it. 
And himself. About the only time the presses stop in the 
middle of a run is to add the results of the fifth at Jamaica, 


Let him cut down on the grog. There are newspaper- 
men in this land who don’t get plastered more than two 
or three times a year. There are—gasp—newspapermen 
in this land who don’t even drink. And some who haven't 
the faintest idea of what to order when they step up to a 
bar. Once, I swear, I saw one order a Scotch and Coca- 
Cola. 





Bob Considine 





| Typed—But Artistic | 





I'll say this much for you, pal, you sure put your boys in 
comfortable looking restaurants. I like that set that some- 
body built in 1923 and Hollywood has been using ever 
since: you know, the one with the booth, where the re- 
porter takes the girl to tell her 1) he is about to blow 
The Big Case even though she is Bugsy’s moll; 2) he will 
Take Her Out of It; 3) he is quitting the newspaper 
“racket” to write a book. Just then the fatherly waiter 
appears, beams, and calls our hero by his first name. 


Nice set, all right, but not many working newspaper- 
men could afford to eat there. Lot of them bring their 
own lunch to work, or send the copy kid for coffee in a 
paper cup and a sandwich created by some sinister soul 
behind the counter of a neighborhood Quick ’n’ Dirty. 
And, mainly, the only babes in their lives are their wives 
—who live in the suburbs with the kids and never get 
around to understanding why a big murder or fire or ar- 
rival home of Frankie and Ava needs writing, especially if 
the writing interferes with the bloke’s catching the 6:25 
out of Grand Central. 


Surest way to starve a movie reporter to death is to 
write a script which makes him quit—after bawling out 
the publisher, managing editor, head of the copy desk and 
other principals—to write a book. The average advance on 
a first book is about $500. Only one in umpteen ever pays 
royalties after the down payment. Only one in about 20 
ever gets even reviewed. Only one in about every thou- 
sand written ever gets accepted. The average newspaper- 
man who chucked his job to write a book would 1) forfeit 
his severance pay, and 2) have his brains knocked out by 
his irate wife. 


Most of us are pretty dull, if the dreadful truth were 
known. We're more thrilled to meet interesting people 
than they are to meet us. But mainly we see press agents, 
and they’re even duller than we are. We can’t answer the 
waiter in French, or, if we can, we can’t afford restaurants 
that have French waiters. Most of the sportswriters and 
other employees of the Toy Department of papers are 
frustrated athletes who, like A.A.U. officials, can’t tear 
themselves away from the aroma of liniment. Most theatre 
critics are defeated playwrights. Most pundits have ulcers. 
Most film reviewers are lucky they’re not picked up as 
vagrants. 

But, as we always say, it’s better than working for a 
living. 

Any questions? 














Big Broughtdown 


T. E. B. Clark, scripter of “Passport to Pimlico,” 
was on his way back to England last year, after hav- 


ing attended the Venice Film Festival. He had won 
a medal in the Selznick Golden Laurel competition for 


his film. At Customs, he was asked if he had any- 
thing to declare. “Only a medal I had just won,” he 
declared. The Customs man demanded to know if 
it was gold. “Sure,” was the reply, as he handed it 
over, 

Customs man: “You know that gold cannot be 
brought into the country! What did you win it for? 
Oh, I see—‘Passport to Pimlico.’ They say it’s a film 
which takes a crack at customs practices.” 

Clark really got panicky for he had not declared 
his wife’s nylons. After a pause, the Customs man 


threw back the medal. “All right, go on, this isn’t 
gold anyway.” 
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PICTURES ? 
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Exhibition and Production 
Totally Inter-Dependent 





Harnessing Big-Screen 


Color TV One Answer 


To Home Video’s Inroads 


By SPYROS 


P. SKOURAS 


(President, 20th Century-Fox Films) 


In my opinion, the interests of 
the exhibition and production 
branches of our business are totally 
jnter-dependent. Prosperous €x- 
hibition means prosperous produc- 
tion and, conversely, declining 
exhibition will mean declining pro- 
duction. If we lose our theatres, 
we lose everything and we will 
merely become a branch of a com- 
munications system that will dictate 
the cost of pictures and stifle 
creativeness, artistry and the other 
ingredients of showmanship that 
are the lifeblood of our business. 

Production costs still have to be 
reduced substantially. The industry 
has made substantial progress in 
reducing costs, but considering the 
decline in attendance, particularly 
in TV areas, our production costs 
—in spite of this substantial reduc- 
tion—are still very high in com- 
parison to the boxoffice levels. 
Reduction -of costs is our only 
salvation and the industry must 
face this task with the greatest 
earnestness, if we are to stay in 
business. 

The salaries of industry per- 
sonnel, particularly in the brackets 
exceeding $500 weekly, should be 
reduced. Salaries of our executives 
and creative talent, and this in- 
cludes stars, producers, directors, 
writers, cameramen and others, 
must come down to the levels of 
other businesses. These salaries 
are admittedly high, though it must 
be borne in mind that our artistic 
personnel are all specialists in 
their respective fields and are in 
great demand and can easily get 
what they ask. 

In my opinion, a good plan for 
the industry to adopt in this re- 
spect, especially in view of the 
high taxes, would be to lower the 
salaries of these people but to give 
them a profit-sharing plan so that 
they will be amply compensated 
in a manner that will be commen- 
surate with their contribution. 


Profit-Sharing —s_s 


As a matter of fact, 20th Century- 


Fox did offer a plan whereby a} 


voluntary reduction in salaries was 
asked for in all branches, which 
would be recouped by participation 
in profits, but unfortunately only 
our executives accepted it and I 
was happy to announce that after 
first six months that this plan was 
in operation, they received full 
recovery through participation in 
profits. 

While we were able to halt the 
decline of attendance somewhat in 
the television areas, and business 
is as good as last year,in the non- 
television areas, nevertheless, in 
the heavily saturated areas such as 
Los Angeles, New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, business is lower 
than it was last year. Over a long 
period of time it has been my 
personal conviction that the exhibi- 
tion business could be saved from 
the devastating affects of free and 
convenient home entertainment by 
the development of large screen 
color television for theatre use. 

We have put our hopes and 
efforts in Eidophor. Eidophor, 
With its color refinements. and 
Projection, will assure the presen- 
tation of the type of entertainment 
that will attract large new, dis- 
criminating audiences. 

[ think that theatre television 
Will eventually be the key to the 
preservation of theatres. Free 
home television caters to audiences 
Who for the sake of convenience 
accept it with its shortcomings in 
Scope and quality. Theatre televi- 
Sion will be so far superior to 
home television and the entertain- 
ment will be so much richer and 
‘ore imposing that the compari- 
Sion in the different appeals of 
home television and theatre tele- 
Vision will be the same as the 
quality of sand lot baseball com- 
pared to professional baseball. 

Exhibition still has a difficult 
Toad to follow in meeting the dev- 
astating competition of TV. In 
addition to this, exhibition faces 
the necessity of keeping up with 
modern trends in the physical ap- 
bearance of their theatres, to make 
them more attractive than the 
home, 

Above all, bookings must be ar- 
Tanged to meet public tastes. To- 


, 


day, theatre bookings is a serious 
problem because there are 50,000. 
000 people who can see entertain- 
ment in their homes and even 
though it may be mediocre’ and 
even poor, it is still free and con- 
venient. Therefore, it is the most 
formidable competition the motion 
pitture theatres of America ever 
had. 








Double-billing today also pre- 
sents a serious problem, because 
the second picture is the type of 
picture that people can see on 
their television sets at home, free. 
This makes double-billing injurious 
to our business rather than an 
inducement, and even though the 
| double program is still necessary 
|in certain areas, great care must 
| be taken by the exhibitors to book 
them in such a manner that they 
will be attractive enough to suc- 
cessfully meet the competition of 
| television, which I repeat is free 
|and convenient. 





Aggressive activity to create in- 
terest in the motion picture the- 


| | _ Free B’s on TV 1} 


ject-matter, well made, regardless 
of size, can do very well. It is the 
industry's responsibility today to 
provide pictures for all types of 
theatres and not only for the few 
metropolitan  first-runs, even 
though they contribute a major 
part of the film rentals. 


Conditions .as a result of the 
anti-trust suit have become worse. 
There is more litigation; there is 
no backlog of pictures for the thea- 
tres; zoning and clearances are 
chaotic; and the orderly liquidation 
fof product has disappeared. The 
expenses of the film companies 
have increased tremendously. To 
illustrate one item alone—275 
prints were all the prints required 


‘How Much Did 


No Fan Has Yet Stopt to Ask a Mér,, 


This Film Cost?’ 





Hollywood. 
so - called 
like “Quo 


Undoubtedly, the 
“blockbusters,” colossi 





to serve the United States before 
the anti-trust 
over 400 as, after the picture plays | 








|}atre is today more important than | 


ever before. All our ingenuity and 
every showmanship technique that 
has been established in the past 
|} must be put to use and applied to 
present-day audience tastes’ in 
order to help find. a solution to 
the difficulties facing us. Exhibi- 
tors can no longer take theatre 
patronage for granted. 


tion is concerned, I see the neces- 
sity of further reductions in produc- 
tion costs, in keeping with present 
boxoffice levels. At the same time, 
the quality of the pictures must 
|be improved and more pictures 
|must be produced by all the 
| studios to meet the ever-changing 
| tastes of the public. 

In particular, all our stars today, 
|no matter w ho they are, must be 





cast in good, strong pictures in 
order to maintain their boxoffice 
| value. 


We must also create new stars 
and glamorize them. 

| Solid and unusual stories, with 
|ideas behind them, are necessary 
|to attract the people into the the- 
atres. 


| 


As far as the future of produc- | 


jarrest the 


first run, practically all the exhib- 
itors play it at the same time, and | 
we cannot service all our customers | 
properly. This has affected busi- 
ness and the attendance at the the- 
atres, because at one time the scale 
of admissions went as low as 15c¢ 
as a picture was played off in a 
territory, run by run. Today a 
majority of subsequent-run thea- 
tres charge practically the same 
admissions because they want the 
pictures simultaneously. 


In New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Los Angeles and 


, other large cities, before the anti- | 


trust suit, a picture was played off 
in an orderly pattern over a period 
of at least five months, and it gave 
an opportunity to customers to at- 


Vadis,” “Samson and _. Delilah,” 
est Show on 
Earth” are 
great for the 
business. They 
attract cus- 
tomers who 
haven't been 
around for 
years and 
their very ex- 
ploitation is a 
stiumulant for 
our industry, 
which thrives 
on excitement 

However, I do not subscribe to a 
full program of mu!ti-million-dol- 
lar negative costs. For one, too fre- 
quent repetition of this type pic- 
ure would very quickly sate the 
public. Then consider the type of 














Hal Wallis 





tend the theatres according to the 
size of their pocketbooks. Also, the 
stagger system of exhibition gave 
an opportunity to those who had 
heard about a certain picture to 
see it. Now a picture is played off 
within a few weeks and it is prac- 
tically forgotten. This is a detri- 
ment to both the exhibitor and the 
distributor. 

In the midst of this chaotic con- 
dition created by the anti-trust suit, 
we were also hit by television, and 
it found us totally unprepared to 
meet this formidable competitor. 


The defendant companies lost the | 


profits from their theatres (two 
companies have already lost them 
and three companies will lose them 
in the very near future). 

Only superlor entertainment can 
downward trend of 
grosses in television areas. In non- 
television areas we are generating | 
greater interest in motion pictures | 
through such projects as COMPO’s | 
“Movietime U.S.A.” and similar | 
programs in which the industry as | 
a whole is cooperating. While these | 
projects have contributed to the 
general improvement, a great deal 
more work remains to be done to | 
rekindle interest in pictures. We} 


must continue to go directly to the | to devise new and different stories, 
dig out fresh personalities and 


great family of millions of movie- | 


I do not agree that only the big , goers and tell them of the quality | 
pictures are capable of outstanding | and appeal at this time of their 
business. A picture with good sub-' favorite form of entertainment. 





} 


grosses rolled up by any Martin & 
| Lewis picture (see Variety, July, 
1951) and you see why there is still 
profit possible in films that are 
brought in for a million or less 
Personally, I have never included 
| so-called secondary or “B” pictures 
on my program. However, it is my 
feeling that there will always be a 
|market for this type, if they are 
| soundly and economically produced 
and preferably if they introduce 
new talent. Whether these are to 
be turned out by the majors, or 
made independently remains to be 
seen. 

It is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult for major distributing com- 
panies to profitably handle “B's,” 
but so long as there are double-bill 
situations, they are definitely re- 
quired. I think the need in this 
field is for improvement, not elimi- 
nation. In more than 20 years in 
this business I have never heard a 
paying patron at a theatre ask, 
“How much did this picture cost to 
make?” 

It is my feeling that TV can be 
used as an ally to exploit our prod- 
uct and as a training ground for 
new actors, writers and directors 
I think it is incumbent upon all of 
us in the motion picture” industry 


work out methods of presentation 
that are sufficiently unique to at- 
tract attention away from the nov- 
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“SCARAMOUCHE” 





"ELEANOR PARKER 


By HAL 





“A MILLIONAIRE FOR CHRISTY” 


“DETECTIVE STORY” 


| other 


Blockbusters Are OK But the Main Thing Is 
‘Is It a Good Show?’ 





WALLIS 


telty which is television. I think 
the two entertainment forms can 
, exist profitably side by side. 

| Just as the medical profession 


cult; pow we need Funavid and Bathsheba” and “Great- | never relaxes in its fight against 


virulent diseases, the motion pic- 
ture industry must be prepared to 
‘carry on the battle against rising 
costs. The struggle must go on 
every minute of every working day. 
Results can be accomplished best 
by the elimination of waste, 
brought about by a determination 
on the part of every member of 
every crew to be thoroughly pre- 
pared—in advance—for the day's 
work plus the sensible application 
| of economies in sets and the prin- 
ciple of cutting in script rather 
| than in film. Costs have been cut 
in recent years and dramatic ef- 
fects frequently enhanced by shoot- 
ing large portions of pictures in 
their natural settings away from 
the studio, 

Consider another aspect, if you 
will. Tremendous savings can be 
effected by discarding projects that 
on paper, in advance of produc- 
tion, are doomed to failure. A 
courageous and definite stand must 
be taken to rule out such drains 
on the economy of the industry. 

The competition between the 
theatre and television to me, is not 
a matter of cost but one of quality. 
If we can find intriguing subjects 
that are off the beaten path and 
fresh personalities to present them, 
we can more than hold our own 
against television or any other en- 
tertainment medium. 


TV Is Nowa Real Big Kid 
With Muscles But By No 


| Means a Deadly Assassin 


By DORE SCHARY 
(Production V.P. of Metro) 
Culver City 

The last year, to some of us, 
affirmed the confidence that we felt 
concerning the good health of the 
industry. There were a number of 
high grossing- 
films, a great- 
er number 
than the pre- 
vious. year, 
and the 12 
months of 
1952 will have 
even a larger 
number of 
high grossing 
pictures. The 
quality of films 
did get better 
and is continu- 

















Dore Schary 


|ing to improve and the pool of 


creative talent is bubbling with in- 
spiration and hope. 
The bogey man, television, has 


| taken on substance and shape, but 
| he no longer is a bogey man. While 
jhe is a competitor with muscle, it 
| develops that he is not nearly as 


deadly an assassin as some thought 
he would be. At the moment, he’s 
a nice, simple fellow who has set 
up a business of his own on an- 
corner, but the customers 
will still patronize our store be- 
cause we happen to be in a differ- 
ent business. It’s very likely that 
this new competitor and ourselves 
will develop allied interests that 
|}may be good for everyone con- 
cerned. 

| In the last year we’ve survived a 
number of scandals and embarrass- 
ments, and undoubtedly will have 
to survive others in the next 12 
| months. 

We've also reached that time of 
year when awards of all kinds are 
| being handed out. We’re delighted 
|if we get them, and we say they 
are unimportant if we don’t win 
them, and we look forward eagerly 
| to next year, when we hope we are 
| considered for them again. 





Joe Breen’s Operation 
Hollywood. 

Production code administrator 
Joseph I. Breen is “doing quite 
satisfactorily” at Hollywood Pres- 
byterian hospital following a lung 
operation. 

He had been in Spain recently 
when stricken. 
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‘THE DAY HOLLYWOOD STOOD STILL 


AFTER PRESENTATION CREDIT: 
HYPERTHYROID PICTURES PRESENT—and the trade- 
mark—a midget with a sucker hitting a mothball—TITLE 


appears: 
‘THE DAY HOLLYWOOD STOOD 
STILL’ 
OVERSHOTS OF: Worlds colliding, 
shooting stars shooting, the Aurora 
Borealis; and generally milking the 
Milky Way for whatever it’s worth 
pictorially. 
FADE IN: 
INT. BOARD ROOM OF THE CHEM- 
ICAL BANK—N. Y. C.—DAY—ME- 
DIUM FULL SHOT—THE MEM- 
BERS OF THE BOARD AND PRESI- 
DENT ZORAB. 
(The lattér presiding. Zorab Salmon 
P. Zorab to be exact, wears an iron- 
grey, crew cut, is Princeton ’08, and the scion of a fine old 
Wall Streetfaring family.) 
ZORAB 
Then it is generally agreed, gentlemen, that we finance the 
Doctor’s mission knowing full well the risks? 
(There are grave, white-haired nods of agreement.) 
ZORAB 
(into intercom speaker) 
Send in the Doctor 
(Zorab presses a concealed button and the thick doors 
open to permit DOCTOR SIGISMUND SPACE to enter. 
He wears a Rocket Suit, smog helmet, ray and Flit guns in 
his belt, an electric blanket strapped to his back. He slides 
open the glass panel in his smog helmet permitting him to 
speak. He has the slightest trace of a Brooklyn accent, 
but it is charming.) 





Ken Englund 





DR. SPACE 
Gentlemen, everything is in readiness. I only hope that 
you have all agreed 





ZORAB 
We have, Doctor, (the Doctor beams). And we feel that 
the Space Ship you have built could reach its destination. 
BUT, once there, can you exist long enough to complete 
your mission? 
DR. SPACE 
I’ve taken that all into account. We know there is some 
life there different from ours. We also have reason to 
believe that somehow the inhabitants exist in an atmos- 
phere dense with a substance called smog. This will not, 
as you see, catch us unprepared. (taps his helmet proudly. 
It echoes hollowly.) 
ZORAB 
That answers that question. Who are you taking with you 
beside The Thing? You’ll only have room for two more 
and, in all fairness, of the thousands of scientists who 
have begged to go, I hope you have chosen the two that'll 
be the most ::se to you. 
DR. SPACE 
I have. (speaking into radar phone mouthpiece attached 
to helmet.) 
Send in Doctor O’Day. 
(The doors open, admitting a beautiful lady scientist, 
measuring 38-23-36. She wears the regulation lady scien- 
tist’s rocket attire, tight satin blouse, short skirt, 4-inch 
heels and an ankle bracelet inscribed with scientific calcu- 
lations. The board sits up and collectively straightens its 
tie. One or two arteries are heard softly snapping.) 
ZORAB 
(frowning at Dr. Space) 
This lady is a scientist? 
DR. SPACE 
One of the greatest, Doctor Dawn O’Day. The most nota- 
ble living authority on oxygen——— 
DR. O’DAY 
(deadpan—automatically) 
Oxygen OK. 
DR. SPACE 
(sotto voce) 
Not yet, dear. (to Zorab) Her experiments with lung ex- 
pansion are enormous 





ZORAB 

And your other teammate? 
DR. SPACE 
(into radar phone) 

Send in Dr. Latour. 
(The doors open and the second beautiful lady scientist 
enters—36-25-38—attired in the same costume as her sis- 
ter scientist. The board gapes.) 


DR. SPACE 
Doctor Taffy Latour, gentlemen, greatest living authority 
on elevation and guided missiles. 

DR. LATOUR 

(solemnly, efficiently) 

Raise the elevators! 

DR. SPACE 
Doctor Latour is also the daughter of Professor Latour 
at Columbia, helping to finance her aged father’s experi- 
ments in the effects of hot air by dancing at the Copa 
along with Doctor O'Day. 


ZORAB 
Well, you seem to have chosen wisely. After all, it is your 
rocket and it is a long tedious trip-——— 
DR. LATOUR 
Raise the elevators. 
DR. SPACE 
(redfaced) 
Not yet, Doctor. (to Zorab) And now, sir, any last minute 
instructions? I've already read my sealed orders. I thought 
you wouldn’t mind. I had to know which way to point the 
rocket—they can be balky things—— 
ZORAB 
Yes—well then you know that you are to try to reach the 
West Coast with The Thing intact. 


DR. O’DAY 
Huh? 
DR. SPACE 
Never mind, Doctor—— 
ZOKAB 


The last two men we sent on this vital mission never 
reached there by rail. We have reports, unconfirmed, 
that they got off at Phoenix by mistake and are now selling 
Indian blankets. 

DR. SPACE 


Poor devils! 
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ZORAB ) 
And, remember, DeMille couldn’t even find the place at 
first, and has never returned or been heard of since! 
DR. SPACE 
Don’t worry, Chief—we’ll be back. 
ZORAB 
One more thing. = 
(He rises, goes to a wall graph charting the rise and fall 
of the various motion picture stocks.) 
ZORAB 
Whether these go up or whether these go down depends 
on your successful carrying out of secret plan RW. 
DR. SPACE 
We won’t fail the Chemical Bank, sir. And now I believe 
we'll take off 





DR. O’DAY 
Oxygen O.K. 
DR. SPACE 
(gently) 
Not yet—not till we get in the rocket. 


DR. O’DAY 
Oh, I haven’t even seen your old rocket anyway! I'll bet 
you don’t even have one— (The board laughs good- 
naturedly.) 
ZORAB 


Have the girls—I mean Doctors—everything they need? 
Are those flying suits going to be—er—adequate? 
DR. SPACE 
Oh, these are just their launching skirts. Their flight 
attire is more practical for fooling around at the controls. 
(Doctors O’Day and Latour, demonstrating, step out of 
their launching skirts to stand revealed in black lace 
rocket flight pants. The bank’s President Emeritus faints 
dead away.) 
ZORAB 
(to Dr. Space enviously) 
Godspeed! 
DISSOLVE 
EXT. ROCKET LAUNCHING GROUNDS—NIGHT— 
FULL SHOT—THE SPACE SHIP—THE BOARD IN F. G. 
(Zorab and the Board wave goodbye as the three Doctors 
enter the ship, Dr. Spdce stopping at the fuselage door 
to wave back.) 
DR. SPACE 
And away we go! 
(Zorab breaks a roll of quarters over the nose of the 
rocket, the explosive gas bursts into flame at the tail, and 
the ship takes off. SOUND EFFECT: SWISH!) 


DISSOLVE 
EXT. STRATOSPHERE—LONG SHOT—NEAR SATURN 
(The space ship is skyrocketing through the heavens.) 
INT. SPACE SHIP—MEDIUM SHOT—THE THREE 
DOCTORS 
(It is two light years and some three days later. The three 
Doctors lie at the controls exhausted. A giant packing 
crate takes up the bulk of the interior stenciled: “THE 
THING—this end up.” Doors lead off to three restrooms, 
their signs reading “LADY SCIENTISTS”—“GENTLE- 
MEN SCIENTISTS’—“THINGS.”) 

DR. O’DAY 
Where the hell do you think we are now? 

DR. SPACE 

(peering out irritably) 

I told that engineer to wipe the windshield! 

DR. LATOUR 
I don’t get it. Isn’t this going around Hogan’s Alley just 
to get to the West Coast? 


DR. SPACE 
(studying radar compass) ‘ 

I wanted to approach from the Pacific Ocean side by an 
indirect route, hoping that the ocean breezes would blow 
away the smog allowing us to find some landmark, and if 
my calculations are correct—— - 

DR. O’DAY 
They’re not—we're lost, bud! 

DR. LATOUR 

Hey! What’s that big fat thing? It’s coming right dt us. 

DR. SPACE 

(leaping to controls) 





Right rudder! 
DR. LATOUR 
(leaping, too) 
Right rudder. 
DR. O’DAY 
Oxygen OK. (They miss Saturn by an inch.) 
DR. SPACE 
Whew! That was a close one. (pleased with himself.) 
You have to be pretty nimble where a nimbus is con- 
cerned! 
(But his joke is lost on both his colleagues.) 
DR. O’DAY 
I’m getting sick of this! You said I’d have a future in 
Hollywood and we can‘t even find it! 
DR. LATOUR 
Me, too. Let’s turn back. This is strictly for the birds! 


DR. SPACE 
Let’s take a vote on it. I say keep on. And you, Doctor 
Dawn? 

DR. O’DAY 
Go back! 

DR. SPACE 


And you, Doctor Taffy? 

DR. LATOUR 
Go back but def! 

DR. SPACE 
There you are; that makes three in all—we go ahead. 
(The lady scientists frown and start counting on their 
fingers.) 

DR. SPACE 

Wait! Look in the Terra Detector! That black smoky 
mass—that’s smog.. Hollywood should be directly south 
or north of us! Down rudders! 

DR. LATOUR 

(taking her station) 

Down rudders. 


DR. SPACE 
Oxygen OK? (no answer) J said Oxygen OK? 
DR. O’DAY 
Oh—yeah—Oxygen OK. 
DR. SPACE 


Stabilize neutralizers. 


— 


DR. LATOUR 
Stabilize neutralizers. 
DR. SPACE 
Neutralize stabilizers. 
DR. LATOUR 
Neutralize stabilizers. 
DR. SPACE 
Wait! There’s something on the Visibility Screen—letter. 
ing on a water tower—L—A—S—V—E—G—A—S. Fasten 
money belts! 
DR. LATOUR 
Fasten money belts! 
DR. O’DAY 
Oxygen OK. 
DR. SPACE 
Full speed—North North East. 
DR. LATOUR 
Full speed—North North East. 
(A few moments of silence as they straighten out and zoom 
over the California countryside.) 


DR. SPACE 
(looking out, jubilantly) 
We're passing over Burbank. What does that sign read? 
W—A—R—N—E—R—B—R—O-—S. Punch time clocks! 
DR. LATOUR 
Punch time clocks. 

DR. SPACE 
I see a clearing in the fog! Here goes—Don crash hel- 
mets! 

DR. O’DAY 
Oxygen OK. 
(They brace themselves as the ship descends.) 
EXT. A HOLLYWOOD CLEARING—FULLSHOT. 
(As the rocket ship taxis onto the greensward a waiting 
group of press agents and newspaper photographers run to 
it excitedly.) 
GROUP (ad lib) 
It’s King Gable! No, it’s Coop! He said he was gonna buy 
a helicopter to shoot ducks from! Maybe it’s MacMurray 
bringing back some more Black Angus for his ranch—or 
Bing and his boys! 
(The fuselage door swings open and the three Doctors 
alight, and start blinking and coughing.) 


DR. SPACE 

Don smog helmets! (to group) Where’s everybody? 

PRESS AGENTS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS 

(disgustedly) 

Aw—they’re not anybody. 

(They start to turn away.) 
DR. SPACE 

But wait—we’re from another world. 


A PRESS AGENT _. 
Good for you. 
DR. SPACE 
(getting sore) 
Now, listen, I want to talk to all the executive heads of 
the studios—the fate of the industry hangs on it! 
(The Group laughs but their spokesman, a more serious 
type, steps forward!) 
SPOKESMAN 
None of them are here, anyway. Most of them are out of 
town receiving plaques. Hartman is in New York baking 
out a virus he got in Palm Springs, and Zanuck is tied 
up on the Riviera putting out the place cards for Elsa 
Maxwell. 
2ND SPOKESMAN 
He did however leave Jessel as his deputy but he had 
to fly to Erie, Pa., and bury the mayor, a former staunch 
worker for the Democratic Party and a pretty good soft- 
shoe dancer. 
DR. SPACE 
I’m afraid you do not comprehend the gravity of my mis- 
sion. If I cannot convince you with words, well I have 
terrible power 
(The newshawks jeer, hurling taunts: “You have terrible 
power, ha, ha, that’s rich!” “The Kid’s from another 
world all right. A fugitive from Menninger’s!’’) 
DR. SPAOE 
(with a grave sigh) 
I don’t want to do it but I’m afraid I'll have to. It will 
happen at the stroke of four! 
QUICK DISSOLVE: 
MONTAGE OF SHOTS SHOWING IN SEQUENCE 
(Interiors of studio steam rooms——and semi-nude execu- 
tives disgusted when the steam is turned off, then 
panicked... 
The lights going out over the pastry table at Romanoff’s— 
six exhibitors’ wives from Dubuque trampling eclairs 
underfoot as they run out screaming “I can’t see! I’ve got 
rich food poisoning—I’m going blind”... 
The studio generators stopping and every sound stage 
going dark. “Another jurisdictional union dispute,” sigh 
the actors, huddling against the actresses for simple ant 
mal comfort.) 
THEN INTO: CLOSE SHOT OF NEWS COMMENTATOR 
AT MICROPHONE. ' 
NEWS COMMENTATOR 
—and everything is at a standstill. The electric horse 
Mario Lanza was riding has stopped, the refrigerating unit 
at Grauman’s Chinese has ceased to function, and a steady 
stream of chocolate-coated icecream is flowing down the 
centre aisle. The antique and student lamp factories 
are idle, and many an executive croquet playing field will 
be empty this weekend for the production of wickets has 
been completely halted. What dreadful power do these 
strangers possess? 
DISSOLVE 
EXT. THE CLEARING—NIGHT-FULL SHOT OUTSIDE 
THE SPACE SHIP. 
(The heads of all the studios stand in solemn assembly as 
Doctor Space addresses them.) 
DR. SPACE 
Executives, producers, gentlemen—I am an emissary from 
the Chemical Bank in the faraway world of New York—and 
our bank is a heavy investor in motion picture stocks . . - 
(the executives are restless and frightened) Now recently 
a mechanical monster has threateneed to smash our world 
to bits—a monster named TV! And what steps have you 
taken to combat it? 
ONE EXECUTIVE 
We've trimmed our saiis. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Mostly About An American 


By FRED ALLEN 


“An American in Paris” originally was a musical master- 
piece composed by the late George Gershwin. Recently, 
on cinema marquees, “An American in Paris” has ap- 
peared as the title of an M-G-M picture. 

In Mr. Gershwin’s stirring composi- 
tion ‘the instruments involved—the 
violins, the horns and _ piccolos— 
enjoy a melodic gambol. Throughout 
the film Gene Kelly, and the other 
members of the Screen Actors’ Guild, 
revel in a Technicolor junket. 

In music and in the movie all is 








tres gay. The “American in Paris” 
struts a mythical Champs-Elysees 
swinging a harpoon, instead of a cane, 
for he is having a whale of a time. 
But what about the average Amer- 
ican? The little man with the travelers’ 
checks who is lured to Paris by a 
color picture of a flaming crepes suzette or a “Folies 
Bergere” poster. What happens to this “American in 
Paris’? A recent survey conducted on a sightseeing bus 
shows that his days are crammed with confusion and his 
nights fraught with havoc. The American is frustrated 
at every turn. The first hazard to which he is exposed is— 


The Language 


The American arrives in Paris with a few French 
phrases he has culled from a conversational guide or 
picked up from a friend who owns a beret. He speaks 
the sort of French that is readily understood by another 
American who, also, has just arrived in Paris. The 
minute, however, the American attempts to make linguistic 
contact with a native verbal bedlam ensues. The French- 
man talks as though his nouns and verbs are red hot and 
he has to get the words out of his mouth before they 
blister his tongue. 

The American can never make himself understood, he 
can’t get the proper intonation. 

The Frenchman talks through his nose and sounds as 
though he has a violin string up one nostril. 


As the American gains confidence he will occasionally 
risk a cluster of French consonants and vowels in public. 
This often proves embarrassing. One American who had 
planned to buy a set of andirons found, when he left the 
antique shop, that he had bought two old ladies, one 
of whom was in poor condition. Another tourist speaking 
import French rattled off something to a waiter at Maxim’s, 
When translated he found that he had said, “Who is 
playing the trombone under my potato salad?” As the 
American “ouis” and “mercis” his way in and out of shops 
and cafes he finds that to get what he wants he invariably 
has to point. The “American in Paris” finally learns that 
to speak French he doesn’t require a tongue—all he needs 
is a finger. 


When he has become resigned to his language dilemma 
the American finds that his next problem is— 


The Money 


Accustomed to his green, sound dollar, when he changes 
his first traveler’s check, the American is panic-stricken. 
His pockets stuffed with those thin paper francs he feels 
like a man going to a masquerade as a wastebasket. To 
the American, French money appears to be jumbo con- 
fetti or tissue paper with murals. He catches himself 
servicing his nose with a 1,000-franc note and trying to 
spend his Kleenex. 


French money serves a double purpose. If you don’t 
want to spend it, you can wrap something in it. 

“All the world’s a stage” and France has the money to 
prove it. Unable to hurriedly determine the value of the 
franc in terms of dollars the American is completzly be- 
wildered in the presence of the French shopkeeper. He 
employs the technic he uses back home with the tax col- 
lector. He holds out all of his money and the shopkeeper, 
like the tax collector, helps himself. After one joust the 
American knows why the French tradesman wears a long 
apron, The tradesman doesn’t need trousers. He always 
has his hands in the Americans’ pockets. 


The American notices an odd thing about the smell 
metal coins—a magnet will not pick them up but a French- 
man will. The “American in Paris” often looks forward 
to the day of his departure when he knows he can get his 
francs changed back into money. 


Wher he has learned to speak well enough to spend his 
money the American finds that the next difficulty he en- 


counters is— 
The Food 


The two largest industries in Paris are shrugging and 
eating. The Frenchman shrugs—the American eats. In 
all cafes fish and meats are served smothered in sauce or 
gravy. In Paris what is sauce for the goose is not sauce 
for the gander. The gander has his own sauce. 


Foods that aren’t decked in a mantle of goo are served 
in a sheet of flame. For the first time the “American in 
Paris” enjoys eating food he can read by. He also sees 
many a nearsighted chef with a barbecued hand. 

The streets of Paris are cluttered with sidewalk cafes. 
The Frenchman is generous. He likes to eat out of doors 
so the flies can have some. 


There are hundreds of cafes and every cafe has a wine 
cellar. In Paris there are so many rodent dipsomaniacs 
Alcoholics Anonymous may have to open a branch for 
mice. When the American is told that the specialty of 
the house is pressed duck he knows that the chef is also a 
tailor. When he sees the maitre d’ walking around in his 
bare feet, the American knows that wine is made to order 
on the premises. If wine is requested the maitre d’ selects 
a bunch of grapes and steps into a closet. A little muffled 
squishing is heard and in practically no time at all the 
maitre d’ steps nimbiy out of the closet with red feet 
brandishing a carafe of vin rouge. On occasion, when the 
American tastes wool in the wine he knows that winter 
has come and the maitre d’ has been stomping on the 
grapes in his stockinged feet. 

A popular French dish is the snail, which is sort of 
an inner-door shrimp. As a chef gets older he prefers 
to cook snails. A snail is the only type of food the chef 
can overtake while he is sitting down. 

The American who eats three meals a day in cafes soon 
becomes a gourmet. (A French word meaning glutton.) 
During sundry nightmares induced by too much rich food 
the American sees himself spending the rest of his life 


Fred Allen 


running a small business—renting stomachs to “Ameri- 


cans in Paris.” 
The Trajic 


The American is impressed by the number of churches 
in Paris. There is a church on every corner and it has 
been put there for a purpose. It enables the American 
to stop in and pray that he will be able to safely cross the 
street in traffic. 

Traffic in Paris cannot be described—words would have 
to be invented. It is a symphony of tumult rendered 
by taxis, cars and bicycles all striving to attain a cres- 
cendo of chaos. 


The French taxidriver is a frustrated pilot. He zooms 
through the streets cursing because he cannot get his 
cab to go fast enough to take off. The private cars are 
shrunken coupes whose hunched-over occupants look like 
human snails who have been crossed with greyhounds. 


Scooting in and out of traffic are bicycles carrying opti- 
mists, both old and young, who think they are going to get 
home’ alive. 

Most French automobiles have no breaks. The driver 
keeps his foot on the gas and his hand on the horn. High 
over the montage of din, at intervals, the piping tone of 
the policeman’s whistle is heard. Instead of the regula- 
tion pea in his whistle the Paris traffic cop uses a petit 
pois. 

The American cannot be too cautious. A street should 
be named for the Unknown Pedestrian who tries to cross 
in traffic. A street called “Rue the Day.” 

As the American, his vacation over, prepares to leave 
for home he jots in his diary some— 


Random Obesrvations 


The Flea Market in Montmartre is not run by a flea. 

Three million frogs legs are served in Paris daily. No- 
body knows what becomes of the rest of the frogs. 

The Marshall Plan is overdoing it. They have pinball 
machines in Paris. 

No American is ever held up and robbed at night. 
tradesmen get all of his money during the day. 

The average Frenchman is inventive, frugal and indus- 
trious. Give him a carroway seed and enough room and he 
is in business. 

The men who formerly sold postcards are now busy 
trying to lure tourists into doorways to change their 
American money. 

People in Paris point with pride to the old churches, 
the old museums and the old houses. All of the work in 
France was done yesterday. if you wonder what the 
Frenchman of today is doing—he is out strolling along 
the boulevards looking for the “American in Paris.” 

The French cow thinks she is giving milk, but she is only 
giving lait. (It loses something in the translation.) 

Every pretty woman has a dog. A man who leads a dog’s 
life in Paris is to be envied. 


| Humor History of 1951 


By HY GARDNER 


The 























AAAH, WHAT'SA USE? I GIVE UP! 


By ARTHUR KOBER 


Julie, I beg you, I implore you. Please, Julie! I’m 
a dead horse, I’m so tired. I can collapse ommy two 
feet without I gotta stand there, listenin’ to ya go on an’ on, 
The poverbal brook, that’s you, an’ I mean it. . . Please, 

Julie! It’s late an’ I gotta geddup 
firs’ cracka dawn. .. Yeah, yeah, ya're 
right. Absolutely! I’m no good, I’m 
terrible, I’m simply, awful, I stinkin 
ice. Grantid! ... Look, I’m admittin’ 
it, so, please, as a persinil favor, 
willya kiney park the chatter an’ 
lemme gedda bed? Please! I’m so 
exhaustid, I. . . . Aw, fa the love a 
Pete, willya kiney leddup a minute! 

Boy, talk about Chinee torcha, that 
gallopin’ tongue a yours keeps beatin’ 
me over the head worse like a sletch- 
hamma, an’ I mean it! ...O.K., lease 
ya could do, ya could at lease sing a 
diffrint tune. Oh, no! Same damn song over an’ over 
again till a guy could. .. Yeah, yeah, I know thoroughly 
howya feel! Believe me, ya tole me enough times tonight, 
I could repeat you the whole thing without me skipin’ a 
single word.... 


Aw, right, Julie, so fa the twenny zilliont time I 
apologize. I apologize why I did show up fa suppa to- 
night. I apoligize I din have the common courtesy a dime 
phone call to letch know I wasn’t comin’ home. I apoligize 
I got no consideration hommuch ya slaved all day over 
the hot stove, cookin’ me up the suppa. In fack, I apoli- 
gize the whole damn thing! Now are ya saddified? 

Aha, I knew it! There go the waterworks. Go ahead, 
cry, flood up the place. . . Certainly I gotta heart, but if 
you think I get one ounce pleasure standin’ here, a dead 
horse ommy two feet, while you go blubberin’ away like 
a ninfant child, ya got another. ... Yeah, an’ what about 
me? Minute I come inna house—bang!—World War num- 
ber three, with me right inna mist! Million-one questions 
ya fire at me, an’ on toppa that, wouldja lemme get a 
word in edgewise? No! Wouldja gimme a chance to 
explain? No! Wouldja let a guy—— 

Well, to begin with, Mr. Patch din show up this 
mornin’, Right away one a the guys onna floor~ 
Harris, I think—or maybe was it Bennett? Anyways, 
somebody onna floor says, “I betcha the new baby came 
is why Mr. Patch’s not aroun’ this mornin’.” Anyways, 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon in breeze Mr. Patch— 
great big smile onnis face, and he commence passin’ aroun’ 
cigars from his pockit. Sure enough, around’, oh, *bout 
semn o’clock early this mornin’ his wife gave birth to an 
eight-poun’ baby boy it was, an’ right away evveybody 
onna floor, they begin rushin’ over, congrajilatin’ him, 
Mr. Patch. Anyways, there was so much excitement inna 
store, nobody waited on the customers hardly. 

«J 


| Gotta Celebrate 














Arthur Kober 











(N.Y. Herald Tribune Columnist) 


America, as usual, drew its heartiest chuckles from the 
situations that troubled it most. We kidded ourselves 
about dirty politicians; a grim, undeclared war; scandals, 
investigations, inflation, taxes, matrimony, alimony, tele- 
vision and all the other subjects that become natural tar- 
gets to a nation whose most precious asset, next to free- 
dom, is its sense of humor. 

This, then, is a capsule digest of some of the sayings 
some of us thought funny in ’51. 

When Denise Darcel was voted the “Antique Queen of 
1951” radio commentator Jack Sterling flipped: “What 
antique does she represent—a break-front?” 

Bob Hope suggested a method of keeping basketball 
honest; put more than two guards on each team. 

Morey Amsterdam met a bookie who’s gotten 30 days 
so often they’re naming a month after him. 

Studying a closeup photograph of Russia’s Andrei 
Vishinsky and noting that he only has seven upper teeth, 
the opinion was ventured that his bark must be worse than 
his bite. 

Dorothy Sarnoff, worried about so many members ‘of the 
younger generation going to college, wondered who’d be 
around to hire college graduates if nobody left school in 
the eighth grade. 

Mary McCarty said she simply won’t go out wth an in- 
ternal revenue agent—she's allergic to milk. 

And Jack Carter said he doesn’t mind paying his income 
tax—he’s just confused as to which jail to address it to. 

About inflation it was reported that the price of kissing 
the Blarney Stone has gone up from 14c to 21c ... That 
the only money that goes as far today as it did 10 years 
ago is the nickel that rolls under the bed... An 8th 
Avenue lunchroom got yaks with a sign that read: “Come 
in and get an estimate on a sirloin steak. Time payments 
arranged.” 

Last war, it was observed, the Gremlins bothered us; this 
time out it’s the Kremlins. 

Senator McCarthy was given a rib when somebody said 
he wanted to investigate a certain Government worker 
whom he heard telephone from a party line. 

One item in Pravda—that’s the Russian house organ 
that’s always out of tune—bragged about a peasant having 
reached his 15lst birthday—which is quite an accomplish- 
ment for a person who's never lived. 

The Kefauver probe practically supported the nation’s 
gag writers. About Frank Costello, who refused to permit 
anything but his hands to be televised, this was said: 
“Costello is the first television actor who uses a manicurist 
instead of a makeup man.” : 

Herb Shriner thought it was logical for the Government 
to rémove automobile trailers from the restricted list. 
After all, he reasoned, a motorist needs a trailer to live 
in while he’s finding a place to park. 

London Opinion described England as an island entirely 
surrounded by hot water. 

With so many Congressmen and Senators making free 
junkets overseas, it was suggested that the old Navy en- 
listment slogan be changed to read: “Join the Congress 
and See the World.” 

When Commie Gus Hall’s trial for jumping bail came 
up his lawyers tried to stall the case by arguing about a 
mole on his neck. As usual, the comrades-made a moun- 
tain out of a mole. ; 

In summation, let’s weicome °52 with courage, faith and 


a smile; this time last year we weren’t even sure there 
would be a New Year. 





Anyways aroun’ awmost five o’clock this was, Mr. Patch 
tells evveybody they could knock off the resta the day— 
you know, kinda to celibrate his new baby. Right away up 
speaks the blow-mouth, Wally Sherman, “Hey, fellas,” he 
says to us, “bein’ the boss is got a brannew baby son, hozz 
*bout we should take him out, Mr. Patch, and buy him a 
Grim?” » «.« 

How can I, when ya keep innaruptin’ me? ... O.K., 
so we go to Mike’s bar onna corner, an’ Mr. Blow-mouth, 
Wally Sherman, he’s the firs’ one to buy the drinks. Nat- 
chelly I’m not gonna let that smart guy put nothin’ over, 
so comes the nex’ roun’, I grab the check. So before ya 
know it, we’re all feelin’ a li’l high, not much.... 

Anyways, by this time Mr. Patch says he’s gotta rush 
back to see his wife an’ the brannew baby—I mean at the 
hospital, and I’m all set to go home, see, when Wally 
Sherman, the wise guy, the big brain, he gets an idear. 
“Look, fellas,” he says, “there’s five us guys here, jess 
enough fa a li’l poker game. So hozz about it?”... 

Waddeya mean, “Of course you acceptid?” Listen, I 
argied and I argied with the fellas, but they insisted with- 
out I play, it’s oney four-handid, and nobody—well, they 
simply refused to play four-handid. “Listen,” I says to 
them, “the lease I gotta do, I gotta lease make a phone 
call home an’ inform my wife, she’s expectin’ me fa suppa.” 
Right away they started in kiddin’ me— That stinker, 
Wally Sherman an’ his cracks! It’s a wonder I din haul 
off an’ him have it, which I shoulda.... 

Please, Julie, willya pipe down a minute an’ listen? I’m 
tryin’ to explain you why. ‘Cause the minute I started 
goin’ to the phone, they all grabbed hole my arm and they 
started in yellin’ how I shouldn’t hole up the game, they’re 
all anxious to get started. ... 


| No Character | 


O.K., so I got no character! I guess you’re the oney 
one aroun’ here with character. . . When? Doong the 
game I shoulda’ phoned? Listen, in the firs’ place, I was 
way ahead doong the game, lease the early part, an’ if I’da 
made one move to get away from the table, they’da bustid 
my arm, ’specially that Wally Sherman who kep’ cryin’ 
alla time hommuch dough he’s out. Then alluva sudden, 
I get a runna bad luck. Nothin’ I got held up, not one 
hand even! If I got two big pairs, somebody’s come along, 
draw one card, an’ he’d fill a straight. Lousy luck is all! 
I couldn’t make a single hand stan’ up without some- 














Please, Julie, don’t ast me hommuch I lost. I feel so 
terrible, I don’t even wanna think about it. Here I sit a 
whole night long. worryin’ my head off why I din show up 
fa suppa, an’ you home prolly aggravatin’ yesself to death, 
wonderin’ what’s happened to me, an’ then on toppa that 
Mr. Wally Sherman wines up the big winner, most my 
dough. 

Believe me, honey, I'm sickin disgusted with myself. 
An’ how I’m disgustid! I guarantee you I din have a good 
time. I guarantee you I din enjoy myself the lease lil 
bit. In fack, jess the opposite. I feel simply awful, Julie, 
and that’s the honess truth. Ha? ...Aw, never again, an’ | 
mean it! Absolutely! 

Hmm? ... Hommuch I lost? I—I’ll tellya, honey, but 
firs’ ya gotta promise me ya won't get mad. Promise- 
«+. Semny-eight bucks. Believe me, Julie,I... 

Aw, fa cryin’ out loud! Ya jess gayme ya word ya 
wouldn’t get sore, an’ now... . Hoddeya like that? Firs, 
she promises she’s not gonna say a word, an’ now listen 
to her yaddedda, yaddedda, yaddedda! ... Aaah, what'sa 
use? I give up! 
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~ Hollywood 300 Years from Now 


Just As the Elizabethans Were Contemptuous Because of Their Familiarity With 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Maybe It Will 
the Hollywood Greats to Achieve True Recognition 


Shakespeare, Marlowe, 


Take Centuries for 


Hollywood. 

<3 istory keeps repeating itself, the best way to 
Be aaa is to ride a cycle and imagine the return 
of something that happened before. 

I did this once with sad results in a speech I made that 
scored one of the worst flops even I 
have ever flipped. Yet it seems to me 
that what I was trying to say was 
worth saying, especially at that time 
when young Hollywood was running 
away with Los Angeles, and horrify- 
ing all really respectable people— 
none more than the good people of 
Los Angeles who admitted that they 
were the aristocracy out here. 

Nowadays the motion pictures have 
their own artistocracy and their class- 
ics. It is already hard for us to re- 
member or realize how they were 
looked down upon in the pioneer days 
when the great creators of the world-shaking art were still 
not far above their humble origins in the kinetoscopic 
peepshow and the plebian nickelodeon. 


I did not get to Hollywood until 1922; but the curse 
was still upon the pictures and their people. Previously 
my writings had been treated with kindness or severity 
according to their supposed merits or faults in each case. 
The moment Sam Goldwyn brought me out as one of his 
so-called “Eminent Authors,” most of the eastern review- 
ers began to treat me as a fugitive from respectability and 
an unmasked Philistine. 


Novels that could not possibly be made into movies 
were damned as “plainly written for the screen,” and I was 
denounced for having sold for filthy lucre what had 
passed for my soul. 


As a result of my experiences I wrote a novel about 
Hollywood. It was not a glorification, not even a defense 
of the movies, merely a description of what went on here 
in turning personalities into world-merchandise by teach- 
ing men and women how to act, photographing them doing 
so, and vending the result. Hence the title, “Souls for 
Sale.” It was accepted in the east as meaning “Bodies for 
Sale,” and not being a downright attack on the pictures, 
it stirred the eastern reviewers to frenzies of rage. 


Perhaps the best of all the wonderful reviews my 
novels have ever had—and some of them have been really 
wonderful—was this one in a New York paper: 


“Some novels make me so mad I want to bite somebody. 
‘Souls for Sale’ makes me so mad I want to run down 
Broadway and bite everybody I meet.” 

Surely, few other authors can boast of as good a proof 
of their inspirational influence and—power to stimulate 
the emotions. I am quite proud of that review. 

But all this is leading up to a speech I made about the 
picture business here in their own home-town. It had a 
positively hydrophobic effect. 


a The Untouchables | 


Soon after I got to Hollywood, I was more or less 
dragooned into joining a swagger golf club. A few days 
aa, William De Mille stopped me on the street and 
S§ald: 

“You must resign from that club. They don’t allow 
motion picture people to belong.” 

The golf people had not even known of my cinemaffilia- 
tion when they invited me in. Not long after that I rented 
a furnished house for three months. After the lease was 
signed, the owner called on me and I chanced to mention 
fact that I was one of Sam Goldwyn’s little white 
Slaves. 

My new landiord fell to sweating and trembling and 
wanted to cancel the lease. It seems that some of the 
early movie stars, having made a sudden leap in salary 
from $80 a month to a thousand or more a week, had 
rented mansions and made themselves at home by swing- 
ing from the chandeliers and feeding their horses in the 
dining room. I assured the owner that I was house-broken 
and would not break bronchos in his living room. And 
he let me stay. 

A little later I was invited to speak on a very pictur- 
esque occasion, a most beautiful occasion. My speech was 
one of the worst failures in history, even in my history. 
I quote it only because it illustrates what a change has 
come over the Los Angelesian people in their attitude 
toward motion picture people. Indeed, the whole world 
has changed its attitude, especially since radio and tele- 
Vision came along to give the motion pictures a feeling 
of antiquity and classicism. 

This occasion was the opening in what is now Mac- 
Arthur Park of a Shakespeare Garden. Gentlemen and 
ladies of literary and floricultural tastes had gathered 
together at least one example of every flower ever men- 
tioned in Shakespeare’s immortal works. 

The Mayor and other dignitaries were invited to make 
Speeches, and somebody, ignorant of my interest in the 
motion picture slums, asked me to close the meeting with 
a few remarks. I closed them with a bang. Some imp 
led me to say what I did, to the resentment and horror 
of a number of unfortunate guests who had to stand and 
listen, to what you don’t even have to set and read. In 
any case, this is the gist of a speech that still seems to me 
to have a certain truth in it as the basis for a crazy 
Prophecy. What I said ran something like this: 
hi It is over 300 years since Shakespeare died, and now 
'S works are placed next to the Bible in the esteem of 
Scholars and people in general. His plays and poems are 
Considered the sublimest utterances of all writers not 
divinely inspired. 

Yet, in his own day, his professions of actor, author, 
and producer were so despised in London that theatres 
Were not even allowed on the right side of the Thames. 





Rupert Hughes 








By RUPERT HUGHES 


They were permitted only on the wrong side of the railroad 
tracks among the bawdy houses. 


“Actors were vagabonds unless taken under the wing of 
some nobleman who was licensed to keep a company of 
trained players. The swells and personages of title some- 
times visited the playhouses, just as swells and dukes 
nowadays sometimes marry chorus girls, or visit gambling 
hells and dives. 

“The dramas we now cherish as golden classics were 
also condemned. When the wealthy Sir Thomas Bodley 
founded the great Bodleian Library at Oxford and en- 
dowed it lavishly, he could have loaded it with the first 
editions of Shakespeare’s plays—those folios for which 
thousands of dollars are demanded nowadays. He could 
have picked up for nothing original manuscripts of all 
the plays of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ford, Wemster, and the rest. The authors 
would have been proud to contribute them. 


“But do you know what Sir Thomas Bodley did? He 
sternly forbade the library even to spend any of his endow- 
ment on such evil trash things as books or manuscripts of 
plays! Shakespeare’s works would have contaminated 
the very shelves! 

“And indeed the actors and authors of those plays 
were very human. ‘They drank and wenched and were 
financially unreliable. The great Marlowe was murdered, 
and we have documents showing that even gentle Will 
Shakespeare was put under heavy bonds to keep him 
from carrying out his promise to cut the throats of a 
couple of gentlemen who had promised to cut his. 


“Now imagine, if you can, a lady or gentleman of re- 
spectable London society in Shakespeare’s time being 
privileged to come back to this earth and visit this para- 
dise of Los Angeles. 

“America had been discovered, of course, and Santa 
Monica beach had been noticed as a place where many 
little Indian fires were burning, even as they burn there 
now when bathing parties go swimming at night. But 
Shakespeare and his people could never have dreamed of 
such a city as Los Angeles. And yet here we meet to pay 
tribute to his almost sacred name. 


“So you can imagine, if you strain hard enough, the 
utter amazement of a Londoner and a Londoness of Shake- 
speare’s day if he and she could be set down among us and 
learn what we are doing today. They would gasp: 


| Ghastly! | 














“My God, of all the people in our great city, you pick 
out an actor, and a theatre manager to memorialize! We 
wouldn’t permit his pernicious plays to be acted on the 
reputable side of the river, or included in our libraries. 


““But you strange people plant a garden and put in it 
every flower that vagabond villager even so much as men- 
tioned. As if his mere naming of a flower gave it a new 
glory! As if he gilded the lily and gave the rose a recog- 
nition that ennobled it!’ 


“That is the sort of thing the Londoners of 300 years 
ago would say of us who stand here today. 

“Now let us suppost that some of us could have a similar 
experience. Suppose that you yourselves should be brought 
back to this scene 300 years from now. The changes would 
dumbfound us, but none I think would be so amazing, so 
appalling to some of you, as the change in whet the cen- 
turies may have done to the motion pictures. 

“If Los Angeles had a real river running through it, 
the wrong side of the river would be called Hollywood; 
and to that bank would be consigned all the ‘disreputables,’ 
such as the motion picture studios and people whose activi- 
ties give so much pain and shame to your truly respectable 
Los Angelesians. 

“The good people here go to see the pictures and even 
meet the actors now and then; but it is much as they go to 
the Zoo to see the animals, or sneak off to a rowdy night 
club to see how the lower elements behave—and misbe- 
have. 

“In the newspapers here, they have what they call Society 
Pages. No motion picture people are ever mentioned or 
pictured there. As a concession to them, some of the 
papers devote a certain amount of space to what they 
ironically dub Motion Picture Society. None of the more 
dignified people here would think of inviting motion pic- 
ture people to their formal dinners or select receptions. 

“When I was brought out here, few people knew that I 
had any motion picture ideas. So a golf club in its inno- 
cence of my low purposes invited me to join. In my inno- 
cence I did. The prominent playwright and director, 
William DeMille told me I ought to resign because that 
golf club did not admit motion picture people to its club- 
house. 

“A man who rented me a house went into a panic when 
he learned that I was actually associated with the studios. 

“I could give other instances, but you all know how 
motion picture people stand here in this town, which 
Hollywood is making world-famous and prosperous beyond 
its wildest dreams. 
| A Look Into the Future | 

“What I’m leading up to is this: Suppose that some of 
you ladies and gentlemen here were brought back to Los 
Angeles 300 years from now. 

“Imagine your stupefaction if you should find just what 
I think you would find here. Hollywood would be a sort of 
mecca of almost religious significance. A studio would be 
regarded as a shrine. You would find that Wilshire and 
the other boulevards and the parks would have had their 
names changed to those of motion picture actors, authors, 
directars—even producers! There would be museums 
housing costumes, programs, scripts as revered treasures. 

“Remember how indignantly Sir Thomas Bodley forbade 
anyone to soil the Bodleian Library with a play? Well, you 
have a big public library here, and many university librar- 














ies. It is safe to say that not one of them would admit 
a motion picture scenario to its sacred archives. 

“Three hundred years from now, students will be writing 
doctorate theses on the early history of the world-shaking 
creation of the motion picture, which had its capital here. 
Will they find in our libraries the priceless manuscripts 
that are now despised? The thought horrifies you, doesn’t 
it? But so it would horrify the people of Elizabethen Eng- 
land could they come here and take part in-this tribute so 
well deserved by that great, that sublime genius who came 
to London from a small town and helped to build up the 
glorious drama of England, and a name that is recognized 
as supreme by every civilized nation on earth. 

“Shakespeare's plays were reviled while he lived. Later 
the Puritans closed all the theatres for years because the 
theatre was called “the vestibule of hell,” the enemy of 
virtue, the corrupter of youth. 
but the motion pictures are shown to millions every day 
and night. They speak a universal language. They bind all 
mankind together in one race. They enrich the poorest 
lives with pictures of beauty, drama, sympathy, pity, 
laughter, luxury, love, tragedy, farce. They make all 
people know that we all suffer and enjoy the same things. 

“The motion picture is a mighty force, a marvelous 
thing. Its people are doing a noble, a glorious work such 
as never was dreamed of before. 

“Shakespeare deserves the homage you are paying him 
so beautifully today. But don’t forget your neighbors 
out Hollywood way. Don’t look down upon their tremen- 
dous achievements, lest posterity look down upon you, 
and marvel at your contempt for what should be your 
chief cause of pride. Immortal work is being done in 
Hollywood by geniuses who deserve not only your en- 
couragement but your profoundest homage-——” 

Somewhere along there I stopped speaking at last. When 
I finished a few motion picture people who chanced to be 
there smiled at me as they patted me on the back for my 
mischievous impudence. 

But most of the ladies and gentlemen treated me with 
aversion, contempt and cold indignation. 

And yet I feel that what I said, however inept and 
untimely its expression, conveyed a truth that ought not to 
be overlooked or forgotten. The worst of it is that the 
motion picture people themselves are so damnably meek 
_ shamefaced about the magnificent work they are 

oing. 


TALENT INCUBATOR | 


=== By OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2 


“Where are our great comedians going to come from, 
now that we no longer have burlesque and vaudeville?” 
This is a question you often hear and read. It is a favor- 
ite question among those who, instead of flying flags for 

show business, prefer to hang crepe. 








It's an impressive and a frightening 
question—unless you take the trouble 
to look for an answer. You don’t have 
to look far—a few miles north to the 
Catskills and the Adirondacks, a few 
miles west to the Poconos. In these 
borscht-tinted hills, many a_ belly 
laugh has budded and bloomed, and 
many of our funniest men have sharp- 








ened their jokes on summer campers. 
Danny Kaye, Sid Caesar, Sam Leven- 
son, Jerry Lester, Red Buttons, Henny 
Youngman, (Miss) Jean Carroll and 
Julie Oshins all owe at least a part 
of their development to the Mountain Time. This is also 
true of Larry Storch, Jackie Miles, Gene Baylos, Phil 
Foster, Dave Barry and Myron Cohen. 

A few of these have had the benefit of some training in 
burlesque and vaudeville, but these two mediums can 
certainly not be regarded as their principal developing 
ground. The same can be said of Milton Berle and Phil 
Silvers, who, in addition to burlesque, have performed in 
night clubs and picture houses and Broadway revues. The 
night club cradled (Dean) Martin & (Jerry) Lewis, who 
then zoomed into stardom in pictures and television. The 
night club was also the springboard for Wally Cox and 
Eddie Mayehoff, each of whom has developed his own 
very original drolleries and taken them into television and 
Broadway entertainments. 

So if two of our old meadows lie fallow, we have found 
fresh fields that are producing promising crops of comics— 
TV, radio, pictures, niteries, the “Borscht Circuit”—that 
is where our new funny men are coming from. 

This simple answer should be enough for the lachrymose 
head-shakers, hand-wringers and shoulder-shruggers. But 
it won't be. If the imminent demise of the comic is taken 
away from them, many of them will find something else to 
quench their thirst for misery. There are too many of 
these premature mourners in the theatre and around its 
outskirts. Unwilling to wait for the predicted death of 
the entertainment world, they would bury it alive. 

It may well be true that burlesque is dead (and as far 
as I am concerned, it lasted too long). There is very little 
left of vaudeville as we know it. (I was brought up on it, 
and I miss it). But the ingredients that flavored these 
mediums are showing up in other mediums, and so it will 
always be. 

The world changes. Style and method change, but the 
substance of life remains the same. As long as there are 
people with the talent and the ambition to provide enter- 
tainment, there will be people eager to receive their 
bounty. This will be true as long as there are people on 
the earth. How long there will be people on the earth is 
quite another question. If you want a real worry, worry 
about that. 
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Need Prod. Flexibility To 
Swing With Public’s Tastes 


By JACK L. WARNER 


(V..P., Warner 


Burbank. 

There is nothing easier than 
making a rosy forecast. 

Combine high-sounding phrases | 
with a surge of optimism and the 
future will 
look bright for 














any enterprise. 
The truth is 
that forecasts 
are as. prob- 
lematical as 
the weather. 
For years the 
aerological 
exnerits have 
been  perfect- 
ing instru-| 
, ments. that 
SR Te en measure the 


velocity, size and direction of air 
masses. They can call the dew 
point to the final tenth and tell you 
the milibar reading anywhere 

the globe. There are we ather 
tions everywhere to plot the move- 
mi of storms. And yet, the 
weatherman is often wrong His 
calculations are correct, but un- 
foreseen situations develop over 
which he has no comrol. That 
means that you get cau ht in the 
rain, or you wear your coat and the 


mtec 
+e EBs 


sun shines 

The same differentials occur in 
the forecasting of business cycles. 
It may be that the steelmakers can 
consult their charts and graphs and 
accurately predict the tonnage they 
will sell in any coming year, but 
personally I have yet to uncover a 
way that will tell me how many 
people are going to buy tickets to 
a Warner Bros. picture or any- 
body’s picture, 

The vagaries of the motion pic- 
ture public, therefore, preclude the 


making of a forecast because we 
are not positives today, nor have 
we ever been since this business 
first began, of exactly what kind 
of motion picture is going to be 
successful with the ticket buyers. 
We can only experiment and use 
irial and error, exactly as my 
brothers and I did ‘when we tried 
making one of the first factual 
films, “My Four Years in Ger- 
many.” strictly on a hunch that 
the public might accept the film 
version of a topselling book. 

One thing we can predict, how- 
ever, and that is what we believe 
we will do with our end of the 
business. The exact effect that 
this, in turn, will have upon the 
populace I leave to more astute 
crystal gazers. 

We do not feel that carefully 


plotting a schedule of films and 
release dates many months in ad- 
“vance, or prevaring dozens of 
scripts and letting them gather 
dust until the schedule calls for 
their activation necessarily insures 
boxoffice. The public taste changes 
as often as the weather. Overnight 
the boxoffice trend can reverse 
itself. In the span of a single 
month films doing big business can 
become passe. 

-The film-maker who expects to 
stay in business must be prepared 
to meet these challenges and come 
up with-a product that will attract 
new customers. 

Day to day study of our boxoffice 
receipts, assaying from them what 
tvve of pictures draw in certain 

s‘tuations is important. We can 
“ an from this—to a degree—what 
to prepare in the future. We 
believe in a diversified program of 
screen fare; I know of no restau- 
rant, for example, that has made 
a financial success over the years 
of -elling lamb chops only. 

Our program is geared to include 
musicals, modern dramas, 
adventure stories, comedies, top 
stage hits and the lives_of great 
Americans. How many of each of 
these we will make next year I 
cannot say because today I do not 
know. Jf the balance swings to a 
different demand we will try to 
level it again with the proper 
product. I think that our player 
roster is a perfect compliment to 
this program. It includes many of 
the greatest names the motion 
picture industry has produced, 
coupled with fresh new personali- 
ties we are building into the stars 
of tomorrow. 

I am a firm believer in the fact 
that entertainment can only be 
produced by enthusiasm. Ours is 
a tough business. It has long hours, 
setbacks, discouragements, and yet 
it is filled with people whose en- 
thusiasm for it grows with the 


on | 
Sta- | 


outdoor 





Bros. Pictures) 


years. An organization with such | 
drive will always have the jump | 
| over the listless competitor because | 


change in the public taste. 
I am confident of the future of 
the industry and of Warner Bros. 


| (V.P. of United Paramount Thea- 


it is alert to every directional | 


studios. I do not need a forecast 
to tell me both are going to suc- 
ceed. I do not need a vision into | 


the coming months to tell me that 
we will have problems, that the 
boxoffice picture will fluctuate 
constantly, but that we are on the 
upswing and that we will continue 
to stay on the upswing. 
That is all the forecast 


I need. 


Lesser- Keown Filmers 
Boon to Talent-Starved 
Gls, Say Curtis-Leigh 


Even the lesser-known perform- 
ers get a rousing cheer when enter- 





taining servicemen abroad, it was 
reported this week by Janet Leigh 
and Tony. Curtis, back in the 
States from England, Germany and 
France. But there’s still too few 
show world personalities on tour, 
they feel. 

Curtis and Miss Leigh (Mrs. 
Curtis) related there appears a 


lack of organization in getting per- 
forme:s off to the far-flung service | 
installa\icns. Dhey told VARIETY a| 
number of actcrs and actresses of 
their acquaintance would be will- 
ing to join in traveling troupes. | 
But the big difficulty lies in the 
official arranging. 

Curtis said it’s a foregone con- 
| clusion that the Hopes and Bennys 
; will go over big before the men 
in uniform. He added: “But Janet 
and I are not nearly so well known, 
not known at all to many of the 
boys, and still we got a sock re- 
ception. 

“Also, I had the feeling a man 
long hair and a nice civilian 

might be resented. Instead, 
they really were glad to see me. 
Main thing was that we had just 
come from the States, and I guess 
we were like a link with home 
for the Gls. Many of them told 
us they hadn’t seen any U. S. 
shows in six months.” 

Curtis, under contract to 
versal, and Miss Leigh, on 
Metro roster, first participated 
a benefit for the Duke 
burgh-staged festival for 


in 
suit 


Uni- 
the 
in 
Britain’s | 
ed Western Germany, 
to Paris before hopping to N. Y. 


| are 


| is to think about it and work at it. 


of Edin- | 


National Playing Fields. They tour-| | nothing to be pessimistic about. To | 
then went|the contrary I am more optimistic | a duet. I had no conceivable busi- 


I stood frozen. in vet burning tip touched the paper— 


So 25 Years Ago It 
Was: ‘What We Gonna 
Do About Radio?’ 


By ROBERT M. WEITMAN 


tres, Inc. and Managing Director | 
lof N. Y. and Brooklyn Paramounts ) 





Before VARIETY asked me ques- 
tions pertaining to the future, 1} 
had been asking a few myself. 

I look back over the years in this 
business—25—and everything we} 
are hearing today I used to hear in 
those days when I first- started. 
The cry for more showmanship; 
the blues singers wanting more of 
everything except work; the “what | 
we gonna do about radio” 
crowd—and now; “What are we 
gonna do about television?” 


There is only one thing we ought 
to do about our business and that 


The N.Y. Paramount Theatre has 
just finished one of the biggest 
years in its history. We don’t think | 


this is any accident because all of | 
us connected with the _ theatre 
worked very hard to see if we 


couldn’t make it a big year. 
When the picture didn’t look too 


good, we booked a strong show 
with it. When the picture looked | 
good, we booked a strong show 


just to make sure. In other words, 
we tried in the last year to give the 
public more than their money’s | 
worth and we think it paid off. 


Now as to the future of Exhibi- 
tor vis-a-vis Television, I merely | 
want to repeat what I said pre-| 


viously, and that is I think we can 
do a lot with television-as far as | 
selling our shows in the theatres. | 

As to the talk about fewer the. 
atres in the future, that’s anybody’s 
guess. My guess is that as long 
as there are good pictures there 
will be a lot of theatres. Undoubt- 
edly new theatres in the next five 
years will get the benefit of mod- 
ern designing and modern equip- 
ment and will attract more atten- 
tion than old theatres. 

We at the Paramount try to keep 
our theatre modern by making it 
newsworthy. We try to get the 
right pictures and we try to get 
the right shows (acts). In the final 
analysis, people don’t come to see 
a theatre; they come to see a show. 

COMPO is the one answer to 
industry public relations and the 
industry means to improve the 
boxoffice. “Movietime U.S.A.” 
proved that we can do it if we put | 
our shoulders to the wheel. I see | 


than ever—and how are you? 


| Since 


| changes. 


jand the brick wall of the 


No People Like Show People 


(Embarrassing Moments With the Stars) 
By MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


The propinquity to great stars 
and _ theatrical personalities that 
writing about them makes neces- 


sary is something I usually find ex- | 
| sort of edged back slowly until [ 
like I say in my current book, No| 
People Like Show People, and hob- 


tremely stimulating. There are, 


nobbing with them is a vibrant ex- 


perience as they are exciting, amus- | 


ing, delightful persons. But now 
and then, in the course of this hob- 
nobbing, there have come incidents 
and brief moments which have 
brought a deep shade of magenta 
to my ears. 

There was the time I was profil- 
ing Ray Bolger for the S Satevepost 
when he was starring in “Where’s 
Charley? at the St. James Theatre. 
Bolger played the double role of 
both Charley and his Aunt from 
Brazil. This necessitated, as I re- 


|eall it, 24 changes from men’s 


clothes into women’s clothes and 
back into men’s clothes; many of 
the changes were extremely quick, 
being done in two or three seconds. 
Bolger often exited from 


stage 1. and entered from stage r. 
(and vice versa) he had suitable 


costumes and dressing tables on 


both sides of the stage and spent ey 


a good deal of time racing around 
backstage in order to 
Many of the scenes were 
played on a full stage and Bolger 
followed by his dresser, had to 
squeeze along between a backdrop 
theatre 
as he ran from one side to the 
other. During one matinee, I stayed 
with Bolger and followed him back 


and forth to see at first hand how | 
| quickly and efficiently he changed. 





' 


| hours. 


position for what seemed like 
I didn’t know whether to 
continue running forward or to 
turn around and go back. Finally, | 


was out of view. Once, outside, 
I literally crumpled, being bathed 
in perspiration from head to foot. 

A different type of awkward sit- 
uation took place with the late Al 


Jolson. Among Jolson’s less 
dearing characteristics was a 


en- 
Cco- 


:lossal megalomania that exvressed 


| waitress, 


|and wanted clam chowder. Al re- 

peated—ignoring me—“Four or- 
ders of clams.” 

____Psyched “Into | Silence e 

We began arguing back and 

| forth until I won my point. The 

same thing happened with the 


make his | 


| me to get the hell out of there, 


itself in a tight control of even the 
most petty aspects concerning 
those around him. I, Jolson, his 
batman Eppy and his accompanist 
Martin Fried had gone into Hack- 
ney’s, a famous seafood emporium 
in Atlantic City, for dinner one 
night. Joley took a long look at 
the menu and without consulting 
me, Eppy or Fried, he told the 
“Four orders of cherry- 
stone clams.” I said I didn’t like 
cherrystone clams on the half-shell 


main course. Al wanted to order 


»| Alaska King Crab for me and I 


wanted broiled lobster. He raised 
his voice. I raised mine. Customers 
at other tables began to look at us. 
It looked like Al was going to tell 
go 
back to New York, and never write 
a word about him as long as I 


| lived, when he suddenly weakened 


Remember that all this was : be- | 


ing done in almost complete dark- 


ness backstage. Well, Bolger would | 


lope along from one side of the 
stage to the other, getting in and 
out of the Aunt’s costume, and his 
dresser would be right on his heels, 


|telling me 


and I was tagging along behind the | 


dresser. Came a quick cuange in 
Act II. Bolger had exited from the 
left, stopped to take a sip of orange 
juice, signalled me to follow him, 
and off he went behind a piece of 
scenery, with his dresser on his tail. 
I togk off in the direction of the 


dresser, but I got lost in the dark- | 


ness. I was racing along when I 
was suddenly conscious of a surge 
of tittering. I turned. To my hor- 
ror, a burst of light from the bor- 


'ders hit me—and I realized I had | @” : 
we - | bling a piece of what seemed like 


made an entrance on stage. The 
ingenue and juvenile were doing 


ness there, 




















| Jerry Wald 
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“Blue Vail’—Directed by Curtis Bernhardt; 
Paul Douglas, Robert Ryan, and Marilyn Monroe in “Clash By Night’—Directed by Fritz 
Lang; In Production—Susan Hayward, Robert Mitchum, and Arthur Kennedy, in “Rough 
Company”—Being Directed by Nick Ray. 
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l Surge of Tittering | | and let me have my lobster. 


The most disconcerting inter- 
view in my 10-year career was 
Oscar Levant. Levant took an al- 
most small-boy pleasure in refus- 
ing to.reply to my questions or 
anything — significant 
about himself. When I’d ask him 
something pointed about his early 
life, his family, his career diffi- 
culties, his marriages, he’d quickly 
reply—with a nasty twinkle in his 
eye—“I spent thousands of dollars 
with psychoanalysts to forget all 
about that. Go ahead. Ask me 
something else. I won’t answer it 
either.” 

I was doing a piece on Dick 
Himber, the maestro and practical 
joker par excellence, when we had 
lunch in Toots Shor’s. I was hardly 
aware of Himber absently crum- 


red tissue paper and depositing it 
in the ashtray. A few seconds later 
I crushed a cigaret out. When the 


I later learned it was something 
known to the fraternity of practi- 
cal jokers as flash paper — the 
whole table seemed to be envel- 
oped in a tremendous burst of 
flame that scared me out of my 
wits and brought two _ busboys, 
three waiters, maitre d’ Joe Har- 
rison and Toots Shor running to 
our table to put out the fire. 


After I had written a series on 
Tallulah Bankhead, I and Mrs. Zo- 
lotow visited Tallulah at her pied 
a terre in the Elysee, strictly a 
social evening. When we opened 
the door, Taloo leaped at me, em- 
braced me in the most passionate 
embrace, told my wife how much 
she missed me, and kissed me 
fondly. This surprised me nearly 
as much as it shocked my wife. 

“So,” she murmured sarcastical- 
ly, “this is research, eh?” 


I tried to convince her that 
Taloo is just an affectionate person 
and that kisses and endearing ex- 
pressions are fairly usual among 
show people and do not mean any- 
thing serious. Taloo gave such a 
great performance that I doubt if 
I ever convinced her. 





Latin America Shifts 
Made of Sales Aides 


Shifts in Latin American per- 
sonnel of Universal International 
Films, U’s foreign subsidiary, have 
been made by Alfred E. Daft, 
global sales topper, and Americo 
Aboaf, foreign sales chief. 


Cecil Marks, formerly managing 
director in Indonesia and more re- 
cently on special assignment in 
England, has been named manager 
in Trinidad. Robert Ferber, for- 
merly in Trinidad, becomes rep in 
Venezuela. James Alexander, N.Y. 
rep for Central America, will as- 
sume a similar post in Uruguay 
with headquarters in Montevideo. 
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“How Writers Are Born; Or 
From Here to Maternity 


By JIM CARHARTT and NICKY WINTER 


Cannes. 

As far back as we can remember, scarcely a day has 
one by without our receiving no requests whatsoever for 
a advice to other young writers. This negligence can be 

ced to two causes, neither of which is printabie in a 
Sealy newspaper. But we would be more than lax in our 
duty to our fellow-writers if we failed to point out to 
them a few of the pits they should only fall into, competi- 
tion being what it is. So, here are some of the questions 
‘ung writers need to have answered, together with the 
kind of answers that have helped us achieve a record of 
failure absolutely unparalleled in literary and theatrical 
history. The first and most important question is always: 

With today’s cost of living soaring, with taxes at an all- 
time high and mounting almost daily, with world economy 
in its most hopeless tangle, with even the simplest pleas- 
ares vanishing from the lives of the average citizens, do 
you still believe it is possible for me to earn a living as a 


iad I earn money as a writer... how will I be 
tared? (b) How can I avoid paying these taxes? 

(a) Writers who earn money fall into two categories, 
according to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. There is 
Ernest Hemingway, who earns a six-figure income from 
four-letter words. And there are all other writers who 
should be earning that much, so let’s tax them as if they 
were. (b) Don’t earn any money. Don’t spend any money. 
Marry Barbara Hutton. 

what about agents .. are they any help to a writer? 
I said, what about agents... are they any help to a writer? 

Don’t rush us. We'll think of something. In our own 
case, at one time it took seven different agents to keep us 
unemployed 365 days a year. No other writing team can 
make that statement. But let’s look the question right 
in the eye, which is more than the average agent does. 
They do serve several useful purposes. Without agents, 
the Bell Telephone Co. would founder, Sardi’s would 
close its doors, and Hollywood would be given back to the 
Indians who would promptly start making a movie about 
the true life of the white man. 

Does this apply to ALL agents? 

To all agents over the age of 93, yes. 

But won’t I need a lawyer to draw up my contracts? 

There are two kinds of writers’ contracts... the unfavor- 
able kind, and the kind you never get anyway. In an un- 
favorable contract, the most you can hope for is a clause 
stating that only under extreme circumstances are you 
required to pay anybody any money. Once that clause is 
in, your worries are over. Everything else is a matter of 
realizing that whatever is given to you in big print is taken 
away from you in small print. So, why hire a lawyer to 
tell you that? 


| How to Compete With 456,789 Tuners | 





I have written a musical comedy. How do I get it pro- 
duced? : 

At last reports, there were 456,789 musical comedies 
making the rounds and half that many making the squares. 
But let’s throw reason right out the window and say you’ve 
done the impossible. You’ve written a musical that is so 
great it will come within that much of being produced. 
It is so terrific,-it will be given the highest accolade of 
all time; at auditions backers will refuse to put money in it 
by saying, “It ain’t another ‘Guys and Dolls,’ sorry.” 
This entitles you to commit hara-kiri at midnight at Sardi’s. 
But even so, with failure almost within your grasp, there 
are some snares which the wise writer will avoid. For in- 
Stance, let’s take producers, which in itself is quite a 
switch. The minute you meet a prospective producer, don’t 
look at his bankbook. The chances are that only Gerald 
Chapman had a greater feeling for double-entry book- 
keeping, so what good will it do you anyway? No, when 
you meet the man your heart tells you will be your 
producer, look at his shoes. A cursory glance will tell you 
Whether his shoestrings are strong enough to produce a 
show on, After that, look at his shirt. Is it tattered, 
worn to a nub from being constantly given off his back? 
Then he ain’t no producer. Last of all, look at his face. 
Go on. Steel yourself. Look! Is it kindly, gentlemanly, 
the kind of face your mother hoped te find on your father? 
Then your show will play Vermont, Nebraska, and the 
upper tip of North Dakota . . . those being the only places 
where he isn’t wanted by the law. 

Now, let’s look at backers. Let’s say you've just finished 
your first audition, the Broadway term for a form of tor- 
ture that, oddly enough, has escaped the Russian secret 
police as the ideal resistance-breaker. The composer has 
agreed that none of his music can compare in fineness 
and melodic line with “Melancholy Baby.” You, as writer, 
have admitted that Toscanini last week was funnier than 
your book will ever be. Now you want to hear some favor- 
able reactions, so you concentrate on one guy. The one 
Who began laughing when you read, “Act One, Scene 
One” and didn’t stop for 10 minutes after you read: 

. +. and the curtain falls on the two lovers.’ The one 
With $1.50 cigar, the $200 suit, and the tie that nine art- 
‘sts went blind handpainting. You want to know who he 
is. He’s your producer’s brother-in-law, and the bum 
iS still yelling for the comeback of the nickel phone call. 
But see that other guy over there . .. the little mousey 
Sent in the dark coat, the one you told to empty the ash- 
‘rays and keep the drinks going—you know who he is? 

©S a waiter, naturally ... you didn’t think we'd be that 
Corny, did you? 

hee you still haven’t told me how to get my show pro- 
ice 

So change your name to Rodgers & Hammerstein. 

Should I write for television, then? 

. The TV writer today occupies about the same position 
n the history hierarchy as the writer for the New York 
Graphic in the ’20s. 

Can you give me some hints about writing for TV? 
in First, always be sure your script has plenty of noise 
riggs: Remember, every TV show has to be heard above 
roan crunching of pretzels in saloons. Then, do not have 
pe children in your scripts. Not only will they not be 

Owed in the bars, but on TV the average six-year-old 

= looks like Gloria Swanson in “Sunset Boulevard.” On 
~ other hand, on TV Gloria Swanson looks like Gloria 

tty. which shows that time brings all things. Finally, 
Unlee people will tell you that no TV show can succeed 
“s om it contains at least seven corpses. This is a vicious 
nor started by theatre owners to get people back to the 





movies again. It has been clearly proved that two or 
three corpses disposed of in a sufficiently gruesome man- 
ner can turn more stomachs in a half an hour than twice 
that number that are merely shot or stabbed. 

What is the future of TV as you see it? 

Radio, 

Then what is the future of radio? 

Tallulah Bankhead, although we are quite certain that 
she herself would be the first to admit it. 
| Tribulations in Tandem | 

I have been asked to collaborate with another writer. 
Is this a good idea? 

Yes. *Two heads are better than one. And if you're 
stupid enough to collaborate with another writer, unques- 
tionably your two heads will be better than his one. What 
sort of thing are you going to work on? 

I thought I was supposed to be asking the questions 
here .. . However, we had in mind sort of a general revolt 
against. .... 

Okay, okay. We get it. You want to revolt. Well. why 
not? For years people have been saying that writers are 
pretty revolting, and this is a downright lie! Writers 
are not pretty, whether they're revolting or doing any- 
thing else. But if you team up with another writer, better 
face one thing. You'll never get any work done. You'll 
spend all your time answering ome question: “Say, how do 
you two work-together, anyway?” Only writers get asked 
this question. People don’t make side-trips to Vassar to 
ask the daisy-chain girls how they work together. Very 
few people have ever asked a horse how he works with his 
jockey, and still fewer have had occasion to ask Lee & J. J. 
how they work together. But you'll be asked the question 
so often it will come to react on you like saying “Jose- 
phine Baker” to Winchell. In fact, having people ask them 
this question so often may be one reason why so many 
writing teams are driven to the analyst’s couch. (Person- 
ally, we’ve always had to walk there). Other woes of 
tandem writing get settled easily in comparison. The mat- 
ter of which of you gets top billing, for instance. Since 
writers usually come in assorted sizes, the smaller member 
of the team can usually be persuaded to let his name come 
last. Or, if you are evenly matched, a standard size, single 
blade fire axe always comes in handy to settle the most 
heated argument. Again, there may arise the question of 
which of you is to do the typing. (It should have been 
understood from the beginning that this was being ad- 
dressed to the one-typewriter class of collaborators.) This 
question can be decided by determining which of you can 
spell c-a-t; or, in the case of extremely literate teams, 
let it be understood that whichever of you carries the type- 
writer to and from the hockshop, the other does the typing. 
In short, any question or dispute that arises between the 
members of a writing team can be settled, in some such in- 
telligent manner as indicated above except what to say 
to people who ask how you work together. 

We ourselves have tried many different answers to this 
question. There is The Reply Cryptic: “How do we work 
together? Ah, you may well ask.” (This is fine, if you 
want people to think they’ve been asking Gabriel Heatter 
how he works together.) There is the Snide Retort: “We 
toss the typewriter up in the air and throw pencils at it.” 
And there is the Rude Riposte: “Do we ask you how you 
embalm people?” (Excellent, if you happen to know a 
lot of embalmers.) Also, we have tried replying with 
merely a smile, a sneer, a snarl, or by loudly grinding our 
teeth and allowing flecks of foam to appear at the corners 
of our mouths. (This last being the ideal way to get back- 
ground material for a novel about the alcoholic ward.) 
But, all in all.... 

Yes, well, I don’t want to keep you gentlemen from 
your work any longer, so I’ll just ask you one more ques- 
tion. What was the biggest day in your writing lives? 

The day we learned how to write home for money. 


Give Me a Crofts With My Somerset | 


By ALAN JACKSON 


As everyone knows, every trade has a language of its 
own. Steel men and railroad men have an arcane lingo of 
their own; the jargon of aviators is unintelligible to the 
laity. The same is true of motion picture story depart- 
ments, that weird and bewildered 
handful of individuals who try to fun- 
nel novels and plays into cinematic 
production. 

I have noted a few of their words 
and expressions together with their 
meanings here, but, of course, the list 
is far from complete. Several story 
editors, however, have offered their 
help in compiling a definitive lexicon, 
and eventually it is proposed to offer 
it for publication to The Hollywood 
Quarterly for a microfilm-time capsule 
edition. Its value to future archeolo- 
gists is self-evident: Thus (and not 


























Alan Jackson 


yet alphabetically): 

Intellectual—A person who has read the original mate- 
rial as well as the synopsis. 

Outside Reader—One who complains of insufficient pay. 

Inside Reader—One who complains of insufficient salary. 

Wonderful Show—A 180-minute Technicolor extrava- 

anza. 
Costly Bore—Someone else’s 180-minute Technicolor 
extravaganza. 

Big Prop (for “Property”)—The story someone else 
bought. A story you cannot find. 

Art Linkletter—Eric Linklater. 

Price Ceiling—This is something you have unjustifiably 
“punctured” when you buy a story another company 
wanted but not enough to meet or approximate the asking 
price. An excuse, e.g., a story editor. will say, “We could 
have had it as well, but I was unwilling to puncture the 
price ceiling.” This makes him sound like a good busi- 
nessman though it doesn’t give his company the property. 

Crofts—An extra dividend, an increment, added value. 
From Appleton-Century-Crofts. Like “Young” in Farrar, 
Straus & Young. 

Gethsemane—Story conference. 


Somerset—A drink of gin and water, or “gin on the. 


rocks.” The name was established by an assistant story 
editor who felt that asking for gin and water tended to 
make him sound like a candidate for a Hogarth drawing. 
The name was given in honor of Mr. Maugham who, alone, 
could be expected to order such a drink with utmost 
aplomb and impeccable grace. 

Christmas—The season we write this kind of thing for 
VARIETY. 








FULL SCALE WAR 


By JERRY D. LEWIS= 
(Writer, Jerry Devine’s “This Is Your FBI”) 


Hollywood. 

The late Damon Runyon once told a young sports writer 
that the best lead he ever wrote was “Yale beat Harvard 
today 7 to 6.” 

“Tell ’em what the story’s about,” he said, and so with 
that in mind—because I was the young sports writer— 
this piece for VArrery’s anniversary issue is about my 
wife, her family, our new baby, and a serious problem of 
mine. 

Let’s take my wife first. Her name is Louise. Shortly 
before she was born, her mother suffered a bad accident. 
She was scared by a Mr. Fairbanks. Not Douglas Fair- 
banks, but Sam or Morris Fairbanks—whatever the first 
name was of the man who had the scale business. 

Since my mother-in-law was scared, it had its effect on 
my wife—an effect which takes the torm of a haired for 
calories. Now if this old phobia had struck only Louise, 
it wouldn’t be so bad, but it spread to her whole family. 
Not just to her immediate family, but to her entire family. 

I don’t want to sound like she has such a big family that 
they sometimes overwhelm a non-voting member, but— 
well, let me put it this way. She's got relatives in places 
Rand & McNally barely suspects. 

In fact, if Eisenhower had all of them in uniform, 
Europe would be safe—from everything but her family. 

The worst part is they all show plus-four revulsion at 
the faintest sign of a calory. At the mere sight of a dish 
of icecream, they positively quiver like so many struck 
gongs. 

Their idea of a picnic is to break open a box of Ry- 
Krisp, a jar of Blackstrap molasses, and sing “Onward, 
Gayelord Hauser.” 

















| In Comes the Heavy | 


On the other hand, I'm naturally heavy. (I don’t eat 
any more than the average person, if the average person 
is Happy Felton or Jack EF. Leonard.) 

This sometimes leads to subtle allusions being made by 
Louise. Like when she was having this new baby, she 
got up from the breakfast table one day and said: 

“I’m going downtown for some maternity clothes today. 
Want me to pick any up for you?” 

I laugh at things like that, because as long as they’re 
subtle cracks I can appreciate them. 

What I don’t like are the little sneaky cracks .some 
women make in a spot like that. The wife of a friend of 
mine, for instance. Let’s be fair. He is getting a little 
heavy. (I’m currently on a diet, so I notice those things.) 
Even so, I didn’t think his wife should have said when 
they started toward the car: 

“Honey (when they say that, look out!), I'll drive if 
you think you'll have trouble getting behind the wheel.” 
| Nice Weight for a Baby | 
> Up to now, the weight business has never really posed a 
serious problem. However, one has reared its head, and 
I humbly request Variety readers to drop me a line and 
get me out. 

You see, Louise had a baby boy in October. That was 
okay except for one thing. I had expressly told her I 
would drive her to the hospital if she had the baby be- 
tween 9 a.m. and midnight. Otherwise, she was to call a 
hack. I felt this was fair, since it gave her 15 of the 24 
hours. That meant she was getting 15 to nine odds on a 
positively even-money proposition, and all I know is if you 
keep beating the price that way, you got to wind up rich. 

Well, sir, there I was being comfortable about 11 one 
night when she nudged me and asked me to drive her to 
the hospital. Of course, she didn’t have the baby until 
after midnight, but she had put in the request before, so 
I had to take her. 

Little things like that can drive you crazy. You just 
have to learn when to put your foot down. 

But she did have the baby, and now I've got the prob- 
lem, which is this: 

I called about two dozen people after the event, and 
each of them asked the same question the minute they 
heard the news. “How much did he weigh?” 

You see—this weight business has spread to our friends, 
too. 

In any event, I reported to each of them that the baby’s 
poundage was six eight. Without exception they all an- 
swered: “Six eight, eh? Nice weight for a baby.” 

They came and looked at Richard Neal, stepped back a 
pace, tilted their heads and clucked: “Looks fine. I told 
you six eight was a fine weight for a baby.” 

Now my problem is that when I made that first report 
to them I was wrong. I don’t know how it happened, or 
who gave me the bum steer, but it so happens the baby 
actually weighed six ten. Please, dear readers, let me 
know: . 

Should I call everybody again, and straighten them out, 
or isn’t six ten as nice a weight for a baby? 

Positively no collect wires accepted. 


Houdini and the Hereafter 


Harry Houdini, the great escape artist, was a 
great trickster, an excellent showman, but abhorred 
phoneys. He never professed any supernatural powers 
for his amazing tricks. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle once invited Houdini to 
Atlantic City to attend a private seance to be given 
by Lady Doyle. Both were great believers in and 
exponents of communications with the dead. . With- 
out going into all the details, Lady Doyle went into a 
semi-trance and wrote for one and one-half hours a 
“message” to Houdini from his mother, whom he loved 
very much, and who, incidentally, made wonderful 
apples pies. After she had finished and handed the 
message to Houdini, the latter remarked “how won- 
derful Heaven must be, because my mother—when she 
died—-couldn’t speak a word of English—only He- 
brew.” He added that Heaven wasn’t 100% in other 
respects also. “It was just a little off,” he said, 
“because today happens to be my birthday, and my 
mother always gave me a white carnation ever since 
I was five years old.” He couldn’t understand why she 
never mentioned his birthday in this long message. 

“Goodbye, Lady Doyle. Goodbye, Sir Conan”— 
and that was the end of the seance. 

—John F. Royal. 
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Chas. Skouras Sees a Big 


In the Future of the Picture Business 


By CHARLES P, SKOURAS 


Theatre TV 


(President, National Theatres Amus. Co.) 


Los Angeles. \ : 

1952 will be a year of decision | let turmoil continue until we are 

for the motion picture industry. | faced. with extinction. 

The alertness and aggressiveness | SUrvival depends on parmeny yh 

: : oe yho are encouraging and inciting 
with which both exhibitors and pro- | W720 at reat , 

ducers prepare to meet the compe- |the constant agitation must cease 


me sawing | Or perish. 
tition of its young and growing Aphiteation seal 
rival—television—will rae ‘order out of the present chaos. 
their business, Suture _ wee | But it must be an effective system 
The situation calls for strong,| o¢ arbitration—not one dominated 
drastic action. Politicians have |}. the distributor. 
found the public won't vote against} “guch a program should be 
Santa Claus and the public won't shaped up in 1952. It may not be- 
vote against  television—unless| ome finalized for. several years, 
movies offer better entertainment but’ we must start. Television has 
in better theatres. |seemingly made inroads in our 
In my opinion the industry to| business. In the California area, 
survive must undertake a four-| where television flourishes, our 
point program. business is off about 15%, while in 
1. Theatres must prepare for Colorado, where television does 
theatre television. Af; Oxitt our theatres are ahead 
2. Exhibitors must rehabilitate, | ® gid srs 
modernize, and refurnish their the- | In certain defense areas the the- 
atres to make them more attrac- | : —<——— 
tive, comfortable, and convenient. ° 
3. Production must concentrate, | || V 1¢ce 
more than ever before, on show- | || O 
manship entertainment, whether it | || ; ns 
be in big special production or in | eee By JEFF 
smaller, unusual, off-beat stories. 





Piedmont, Mo. 


I believe that the industry could 
do much better with fewer pic- 


4. The industry must cease its 
warring, and present a united front 
in both intra-industry relations and 
its public relations to win new 
friends and lure back the old ones 
from television. 

The keystone of our future, I be- 
lieve, lies in exhibitors developing 
theatre television in color. It offers 
the same opportunity to revive our 
business that the advent of sound 
did 25 years ago. Through theatre 
television we can once again be- 
come showmen—providing wonder- 
ful timely entertainment of a qual- 
ity no home television can equal. 
It may be top sporting events, 
opera, Broadway shows, or special- 
ly created musical productions that 
we will build and create in special 
studios. Such entertainment, pre- 
sented in conjunction with a news, 
cartoon, and a top picture will 
prove a magnet that will draw the 
public from their home television 
to our boxoffices. 

It will be essential that our thea- 
tres match in comfort, warmth and 
convenience the entertainment we 
are offering on our screens. That 
means ample parking, wider spaced 
seats, more luxurious seats, plus 
perfect sound and projection so the 
public will find something in a the- 


able to assume that the industry is 
capable of turning out only the 
super-colossals.. There is many a 
production that has been slated 
under the super-colossal category, 
which just did not jell for some 
reason or other. Artistically, some 
are fine, but the boxoffice is an- 
other story, 

If extended runs are Holly- 
wood’s thinking for the future, 
then the smaller companies such 
as Monogram, Republic and Co- 
lumbia are going to have a field 
day. The smaller situations are not 


tended runs are all finished at ad- 
vanced prices, and even then not 
getting the picture until a year 
later. After all, many have found 
that the bread-and-butter pictures 
are not the super-colossals, but the 
product trom the smaller compan- 
ies. 


more and more to the comfort of 
the patrons. Interior lighting will 
be greatly improved, and the dec- 
orations subdued and restful, in- 
stead of glamorous as in the past. 


help bring | 


‘From the Stix 


tures, but it does not seem reason- | 


too happy about waiting until ex- | 


Theatres of the future will cater | 


selves in show business. Let’s not|atre business is booming. It’s pos- 


sible the defense program will 


When our | finally reach all parts of the coun- 


'try so that we’ll have a temporary 
| plenty of spending money and an 
|upsurge in theatre attendance. I 
| look for it. 

But we shouldn’t be fooled by 
such a respite. Television in the 
years to come will send its ten- 
tacles into the time of every citi- 
zen of the country. We who have 
developed the film industry to the 
important position it now holds in 
the entertainment ,habits of the 
country must compete against it 
|with every resource at our com- 
mand. 

We have the opportunity. If we 
|don’t take advantage of it, I think 
50% of the-theatres of the country 
will close; and if the other 50% 
don’t move fast, a large part of 
|them may also disappear. 








JEFFERIS———— 


{I would not be surprised to see 
many of the city theatres follow- 
ing the plan of the smaller towns 
in presenting a show and a half 
each night, starting at 7:30 or 8 
p.m. instead of operating continu- 
ously as they do at present. 

Regarding intra-trade “unity” as 
|a possibility, at the risk of appear- 
ing to be a skeptic, I am afraid that 


is wishful thinking. But I am will- | 


ing to go along with any idea that 


will further same. I am certainly | 


'not in favor of litigation. I be- 
lieve that arbitration, as discussed 
by Allied, is entirely possible and 
workable. 

The writer can speak only for 
| the boxoffice possibilities in the 
smaller towns, as that is his field. 


Frankly, Iam not too worried about | 
the grosses for the coming year, | 
and we are planning large remodel- 
ing and improvements of our thea- | 


tre. 

I am heartily in favor of the 
/complete organization of COMPO. 
“Movietime U.S.A.” has had many 


ments, but the idea is_ basically 


sound, and I would like to see it 
The problems 
that now seem so big will be only 


really tried out. 


‘memories in a short time. 


errors, mistakes and _ disappoint- 


Toronto. 
The circus ringmaster has always 
intrigued me because he never 
stops selling his show. Even after 
the patrons have bought their 





tickets and 
have entered | 
the big top the | 
ringmas- 
ter still sells 
his show!) 
Every act ‘is 
given the 
same buildup 
it was given 
by the advance 
man’s publici- 
ty. I feel that | 
we, of the mo-! 
tion picture | 





| 
| 





John J. Fitzgibbons 


|exhibition field, have, unlike the | | 


circus ringmaster, neglected to sell | 
our shows after the patrons have 
| bought their tickets. 
| The modern motion picture the- 
atre has service to sell. Patrons 
should be made to feel at home 
in an atmosphere where everything 
is done for his comfort and con- 


'| venience. 


The major airline companies 
have been quick to realize the 
importance of service to the public. 
Their advertising has been _ in- 
triguing and the service of their | 
personnel has lived up to their 
advertising. We could study, with 
profit, the methods of these com- 
panies. 

For many years I was a part of 
the Publix organization. Publix laid 
strong emphasis upon service to 
the patrons of their theatres. Even- 
tually it became fashionable to 
ridicule the type of service the 
management of our theatres in) 
those days insisted upon. Perhaps 
at one stage Publix and its imita- 
tors reached a point where they 
over-emphasized service but I be-| 
lieve that the public really ap- 
preciated the type of attention our | 
employees were trained to give! 
| them. 

Gradually the Publix type of 
service disappeared from motion 
picture theatres. The war years 
| finally killed off any attempts to 
give the public the attention to 
which I believe it was entitled. 
Theatres were unable to attract 
the right type of personnel and 
service didn’t seem to matter much 
in the war years. 

Now, I think, it is time to again | 








atre they can’t have on their home|*® 








set. 


rT 





4 New Types of Theatres 

The answer may lie in a new type 
of theatre. It may mean more 
drive-ins. We may find new poli- | 
cies essential for our theatres, such | 
as reserved seat shows, one show | 
only at night; but whatever it is | 
the exhibitor must be flexible and | 
ready for change to meet the pub- | 
lic’s taste. | 

As the exhibitor must be alert, | 
so must the producer keep himself | 
abreast of public demand. Today | 
an ordinary picture means nothing | 
in our theatres, particularly on | 
week nights. It takes an extraor- | 
dinary picture to do business. By | 
that I don’t mean it has to be an | 

xtraordinarily costly picture. | 
Whiie big pictures like “David and | 
Bathsheba,” “An American In | 
Paris.” “Show Boat” and “Street | 
Car Named Desire” are packing | 
them in, so have velatively inex- | 
pensive showmanship pictures like 
‘The Frogmen,” “Steel Helmet” 
and “FBI Girl’ shown boxoffice 
power. 

That’s one reason I don’t think 
studios should concentrate only on 
the colossal pictures. They should 
make smaller pictures that may | 
develop ‘into hits and at the same 
time develop new stars and new 
writers. What the exhibitor needs 
is an even flow of pictures from 
the studios so that momentum and 
the moviegoing habit can be main- 
tained. 

It’s wishful thinking for a pro- 
ducer to think he can make only | 
12 big ones and have them all big 
at the boxoffice. The law of aver- 
ages is against him. At the same 
time some of his small pictures 
may become sleepers and help 
carry the studio overhead. 

Above all, our business needs a 
moratorium on dissension, wran- 
gling and litigation. If we could 
stop being lawyers and start be- 
coming showmen, we’d all find our-* 











GEORGE SIDNEY 


One of Hollywood's outstanding directors, just completed directing “SCARAMOUCHE” for 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER where he is under contract. 
Sidney's recent pictures include “SHOWBOAT” and “ANNIE GET YOUR GUN.” 








Favors Return to That 
Publix Theatre ‘Service’ 


By JOHN J. FITZGIBBONS 
(Pres., Famous Players-Canadian Corp.) 


thumb through the old service 
manuals and bring some of the 
service features up to date for 
our theatres. 


We, in Famous Players, have 
just concluded a series of mect- 
ings across Canada and we have 
tried to impress upon our managers 
the importance of concentrating 
upon the development of man- 
power in our theatres. 

Every patron who enters our 
theatres is entitled to be treated 
like a king. When he buys a ticket 
and crosses our threshold he 
should enter into a world that is 
luxurious and safe and where 
everything humanly possible is 
done to ensure his comfort and 
relaxation. 








No Sourpusses Tolerated | 





| .-One sourpuss in the boxoffice, 


one unpleasant doorman, or one 


|inattentive usher can go a long 


way toward destroying that happy 
anticipation of our program our 
advertising has created. 

Foremost, of course, is the type 
of attractions we are offering in 
our theatres. Hollywood is giving 
us those attractions and they seem 
to be getting better as the months 
go by. We are spending many hun- 
dred of thousands of dollars in 
improving our theatre properties 
for the complete comfort of our 
patrons, but the attitude of tie 
employees in our theatres is still 
among the most important factors 
in the success of our theatre op- 
eration. 

On our circuit we have. initiated 
a suggestion box idea in which 
we offer monthly cash rewards to 
employees of our theatres who 
offer the best suggestions for the 
improvement of our service to the 
public. Many valuable ideas have 
poured in—often from the most 
unexpected sources. 
| Incentives | 

Another plan to stimulate the 
interest of our employees in their 
jobs and our theatres is the 
“Staff Week” program. Under this 
plan the employees appoint their 
fellow-employees to various jobs. 
A projectionist or a doorman may 
be manager for the week, a candy 
girl chief usher, a porter assistant 
manager and so on. We have set 
up fair quotas and all earnings 
over the quotas are to be shared 
by the employees. In each situa- 
tion the manager is supposed to 
act in an_advisory capacity but in 
a number of theatres where “Staff 
Week” has been tried out the man- 
ager has volunteered to act as 
doorman or in some other active 
capacity. 

We have been amazed at the 
results in the situations where we 
have experimented with “Staff 
Weeks.” The staff has gone out 
and secured cooperative advertis- 
ing, newspaper editors have been 
intrigued by the idea and have 
given the staff stories and pic- 
torial layouts and many fine and 
workable ideas for the improve- 
ment of our service have been 
introduced. We have seen to it 
that our employees have been 
given top pictures to sell and their 
advertising and exploitation ideas 
have been a revelation. 

Everyone likes to see his picture 
in the local newspaper. In situa- 
tions where we have tested the 
“Staff Week” idea the staff mem- 
bers who have been elected to key 
positions have been photographed 
and stories about their new assign- 
ments have been written. The 
publication of such pictures and 
stories has not only helped tie 
theatres but has given our em- 
ployees a new sense of importance. 


Attractive theatres and topflight 
pictures are our most important 
consideration, but we feel that we 
are on the right track in encourag- 
ing our service staffs to take an 
interest in our patrons. Our In- 
tensive merchandising efforts 
which bring patrons to our theatres 
are, to a large extent, dissipated 
if our service staffs fail to give 
the public the type of service to 
which they are entitled. 








Heads Foreign Critics Circle 


Foreign Language Press Film 
Critics Circle, New York group, 
has named Wladslaw Borzecki, 
film editor of the Polish Morning 
World, as its prexy for 1952. 
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‘Let’s Get Inside-Industry Rows 
Away From The Courthouse’ 


Allied’s Board Topper Endorses Action by All in Formulating System of Arbitrating 





Exhib-Distrib Conflicts on Rentals, Trade Practices; Sees Absence 
of ‘Dynamic Leadership’ as Possessed by Late S. R. Kent 


Washington, 

Two tax campaigns conducted 
on a national basis showed convince: 
ingly that the great majority of in- 
dustry members are men of good 
will, ready and 
willing toserve 
the common 
cause. But a 
far more con- 
vincing dem- 


onstration of 
this was the 
manner in 


which the in- 
dustry rallied 
around Bob 
O’Donnell in 
his gallant 
leadership of 
the “Movietime” campaign. 

With these gratifying experi- 
ences behind us, it seems to me the 
time has come to project our ex- 
periments into the field of trade 
practices where conflicts of inter- 
est do exist. These very conflicts, 
and tensions created thereby, are 
such that it would be impracticable 
and probably unlawful to attempt 
to eliminate them by “unity.” 


As a necessary first step we must 
devise a method whereby distribu- 
tors and exhibitors, through their 
duly chosen representatives, can 
discuss and legally adjust their dif- 
ferences. The Supreme Court, it 
seems to me, has left the road open 
to accomplish this in a perfectly 
lawful manner. In the course of 
his opinion Justice Douglas, speak- 
ing of arbitration, pointed out that 
“the District Court has the power 
to authorize the maintenance of 
such a system by those parties who | 





Abram F. Myers 


consent and to provide the rules | Prints now are made available to} 


and procedure under which it is! 


jto operate.” An arbitration system 


worked out between the distribu- 
tors and exhibitors, agreed to by 
the Department of Justice and sub- 
mitted to and approved by the 


By ABRAM F. MYERS 


without regard to former practices 
or contract rights. 


mission to the film companies. In- | some stage everyone will have the 

dignation has been expressed in| °Pportunity to advance their own 
os . _ | - ~ » ¢ . sir i 

some quarters that Allied is doing | propessie and urge thatr sdeption. 

It is a great pity that the dis- 


_The next item is “competitive 
bidding,” and for purposes of the 
present discussién I will couple it 
with “runs,” although the latter is 
listed as a separate item. The dis- 
tributors’ only proffered excuse for 
persisting in competitive bidding | 
after the Supreme Court discredit- | 
ed it as a practice and struck it | 
from the decree is that it is the | 
only method whereby pictures can | 
be solid in competitive situations 
without risking lawsuits. 


Court as an amendment to the 
decree in the Paramount Case, 
would be legally unassailable. 


It should be noted that the Su- 
preme Court placed no limitation 
on the scope of the arbitration 
which the District Court, with the 
consent of the parties, might in- 
corporate in the decree. The de- 
sirability of such a system, from 
the standpoint of the Court, is that 
it would tend to relieve the Court 
of the many applications for the| Conflicts over run, real or imagi- 
interpretation, enforcement and/nary, provide the claimed justi- 
amendment of the decree which | fication for bidding. Once it is de-| 
otherwise are certain to be made. | termined which theatre is entitled 

In the light of the foregoing, the |to the run, the need for bidding 
comprehensive arbitration system | disappears. There was a provision | 
approved by the exhibitors in at-|in the consent decree for arbitrat- | 
tendance at Allied’s 1951 National |jng runs, but it was so circum- 








this preliminary work by itse 
not in collaboration with other in- 
dustry elements. Allied is follow- 
ing this course because it feels that 
the work can be done best by a 
small group of men who have been 
working in close harmony for 
many years and understand and 
trust each other. When they have 
completed their work and submit- 
ted it to the distributors, and the 
preliminary conferences 
that the distributors’ minds are 
open to the proposals, then it will 


| be time enough to plan for wider | 


participation in the discussions. 
Allied is not so vain as to sup- 

pose that a part or even a majority 

of the exhibitors could impose their 


lf and | tributors have not deve 





| 


| 





loped a dy- 
namic leadership to carry on in 
the tradition of the late Sidney R. 
Kent. How he would have grasped 
the present golden opportunity to 
lead them out of the wilderness! 
But as we all know, the opportunity 
often makes the man. Certainly 
there is ample experience and 
ability in their ranks to supply such 
leadership if only the right man 


indicate | can be induced to step forward. 


In any case 1952 promises to be 
a great year in the annals of the 
industry. Whether the industry 
emerges triumphant from difficul- 
ties, or bogs down deeper, will 
depend upon the faith, the wis- 
dom, the good will and the exer- 


will in a matter of such magnitude | tions of its members, from top to 


and importance on others. 


At' bottom, during the next 12 months, 





Convention is entirely consistent 
with the Court’s own proposal and, 
at most, only a reasonable exten- 
sion thereof. 





| Categories of Disputes 





Let us consider the disputes 
which the convention resolution 
lists as appropriate for arbitration. 
First comes disputes over “clear- 
ance and prints.” Surely, no one 
at this late date will question the 
propriety of arbitrating clearance 
disputes. Clearance arbitrations 
were the only satisfactory pro- 
ceedings under the consent decree 
system. I participated in some of 
those cases and speak from experi- 
ence. Coupling clearance and 
prints is entirely logical in view of 
changes in distribution methods. 
theatres 


or are withheld from 





Today’s 10 Commandments 


By A. J. BALABAN 


Invitation by the editor to “‘write 
a piece” for the “Bible of Show 
Business” inspires amusing 
thoughts of the quandary probably 
faced by those ancient sages con- 
templating a contributory “piece” 
to those more widely known Bibles, 
the Old and New Testaments, the 
Koran or Books of Confucius. 


Moses reported back to his print- 
ers with approximately less than 
500 words, which, as the 10 Com- 
mandments, have endured as com- 
petent advice and guideposts to 
human progress. VARIETY wants 
(probably with ‘yoks’ and ‘boffs’) 
some 1,500 words. This vividly in- 
dicates the extent of present-day 
inflation as against 5,000 years ago. 


With confronting floods of thea- 
tres of World War III, inflation, 
high taxes, corruption and human 
apathy, any enterprising Oracle 
might well advise clients to speed 
forthwith to their nearest archi- 
tect. A good new set of plans for 
another Ark, complete with pop- 
corn and TV, might not be a bad 
hedge for timid folks, if building 
materials and labor costs are still 
Surmountable, 


Whether or not there is rising 
flood-water in the stockmarket, or 
cyclonic inflation blowing against 
the profit-and-loss sheets, or sky- 
rocketing taxes, our experience and 
history teaches that it has ever 
been thus. There has always been 
some Hell to pay, and probably al- 
Ways will be. 

We'll get used to using bigger 
numerals, that’s all. Sixty miles 
an hour in 1911 has become 600 
Stratosphere miles in 1951. But 
Still only from Here to There. 
There’s no need to run, even if 
there were a place to hide. 

Smart young folks, spurred by 
ambition, aided by new techniques 
and modes, will keep this earth 
from becoming too dull. The temp- 
tation to advise, to pontificate, or 
do a bit of off-hand curbstone 


intention of entering into compett- 
tion with Moses and The 10 Com- 
mandments, or attempting to im- 
prove upon them, in view of what 


are the facts of recent battlefield | 


horrors a n d_ immediate-future 
atomic possibilities, nevertheless I 
yield and reply, as when asked re- 
cently for a present-day success 
formula for boxoffices. Anyone can 
make up their own list, but I like 
these: 

1. Don’t permit audience bore- 
dom. 

2. We’re, amusement industry. 
So, amuse! Keep it clean! Inspir- 
ing! Swift! Colorful! Imaginative! 
Human! 

3. Give more than the money’s 
worth. 





| scribed by restrictions and limita- 
tions as to be useless. Neverthe- 
less, the consent decree affords a 
precedent for arbitrating § runs. 
| Herein lies our last best hope for 
| ridding the business of its most 
| detested practice. 

| Assuming that an _ acceptable 
|plan for arbitrating runs can be 
| devised, an exhibitor staggering 
|under competitive bidding, if so 
| minded, could institute an arbitra- 
| tion seeking pictures on the de- 
|sired run. Other affected exhib- 
itors could intervene in the case 
|for the protection of their inter- 
| ests. The arbitrators could deter- 
|mine which of the contending ex- 
| hibitors was entitled to the run, or 
|they might conclude that in fair- 
|/ness the product should be divided 
among them on an equitable basis. 
|In either event all parties, distrib- 
|utors and exhibitors alike, would 
| be relieved of their joint headache 
and the distributors would be able 
to proceed, relieved of the over- 
hanging dread of another Jawsuit. 


__That Ole Debbil—Rentals’ _ | 


The third and most controversial 
item is “film rentals.” 


The No. 1 problem of most ex- 
hibitors today is to buy films at 
| prices which wiil enable them to 
/meet their overhead and operating 
‘expenses and yield a reasonable 
| profit. By far the greater part of 
| the tension and dissension within 
'the industry is attributable to the 
| belief among exhibitors that during 
the current boxoffice recession the 
film companies have sought to 
maintain their own profits by ruth- 
lessly raising film rentals. 
| Asa test of the good faith of ihe 
|evangels of “unity,” Allied poses 
this question: When an exhibitor 
jand a distributor reach a stale- 








What Does The Public Want! 


Basic Ingredients Ofttimes Don’t Add Up to a 
Boxoffice Payoff 


By WILLIAM GOETZ 


(Production V.P., Universal-International) 


Of all the problems that plague | acterization, artistic and production 
a producer, the most nagging is one | values, star power and a myriad of 


‘ , : ; the hings ‘sides. These are 
involving the public. Unlike | ther, things besides. These are 
: ; ; all taken for granted. 
others, this one is always with us— Fr : a a 
‘ rom there we move into the 
a spectre that | field of plus values and every pro- 
haunts uS IN| ducer is forever searching for 
lush times OF) them. On our own lot, for in- 
lean, at story | stance, we have just completed 
conferences,| “Red Ball Express.” We believe 
budget meet-) there is a plus factor here because 


ings, informal | this movie deals with a phase of 
discussions | the war in Europe hitherto un- 
and during the | touched by films. Directly and in- 
long reaches) directly, hundreds of thousands of 
of the night) our boys were engaged in getting 
when insomnia) supplies up front and for them this 





takes hold. picture should have special ap- 

Bill Goetz ‘ ave Bs a: peal, 
; em, ous The same is true of “Bronco 
posed in many forms, is most often Buster,” which deals with rodeos. 


put as a brief and fervid question. 
“What does the public want?” For 
best effect, read it with the em- 
phasis in the second word but ex- 
pressed laconically or forcefully it 
is almost guaranteed to provoke 
positive and instantaneous frenzy 
at any gathering of film makers. 


A quick fortune awaits anyone 
who can come up with any kind of 
an answer to this one. A lot of 
people have tried, professionals 
and amateurs alike, Professional 
pollsters have taken a fling at it, 


To our surprise, we discovered 
when the subject came up, that 
rodeos today rank as one of the 
largest spectator sports in the na- 
tion. That should be reflected at 
the boxoffice as should the fact that 
“Steel Town” is the first full- 
length Technicolor film to give the 
public a closeup of a great steel 
mill in operation. There are, we 
also discovered, more than a mil- 
lion people directly engaged in 
steel production. 

It’s in blending these known in- 


4. Treat customers like royalty.| mate in their dealings with each 
5. It pays to advertise truthfully | other what is wrong about submit- 
and smartly. _ting the problem to the determina- 
6. Keep your accountant and|tion of men with fresh, unbiased 
lawyer at hand. | minds and a backgrownd of indus- 
7. Be sure real talent holds every | try experience? 








job. ; ; 
8. Enthusiasm is amusemeni’s | F ne — | 
lifeblood. | _The next two items, forcing of 
9. Enjoyment, not sorrow, is our | pictures” and “illegal setting of 
merchandise. !admission prices,” relate to acts 


which, if committed, would con- 
stitute violations of the decree. 
So far as these practices are con- 
cerned, the arbitration system, in 
the language of the Supreme Court, 
would be “an auxiliary enforce- 
ment procedure.” When invoked 
by an exhibitor it would, we hope, | 


10. Accentuate the positive. 

Encouragement of writers and 
“idea” men and women, creating 
entertainment encompassing the 
foregoing is vitally needed, now, 
more than ever before. We must 
never forget “the play is the 
thing,” which means that someone 





and so have plain and fancy re- 
searchers. by the hundreds. An- 
alysts, soothsayers, public relations 
experts and even producers’ wives 
who claim to read tea leaves, have 
toyed with it to no avail. They 
have cost Hollywood enough to 
finance any number of epics but 
the Sphinx is still silent. 


Oddly enough, we know the basic 
ingredients that the public wants 
in its movies.’ Everyone is in on 
this act, including our critics and 
our friends. Once you get your 
picture finished and show it, every- 
one is ready to tell you what's good 
about it and what’s bad. The pro- 
fessional critics may love it but it 
may still register in the “error” 


gredients, however, that something 
happens. All the things that have 
gone into the finished product have 
been carefully weighed, considered 
and evaluated. Individually, the 
elements are there but the picture 
as a whole creates no more than a 
ripple as far as the public is con- 
cerned. 

It happens too often for comfort. 
Just when you convince yourself 
that the time is not propitious for 
a war picture someone makes a war 
picture, the public jams the box- 
office and the picture makes Fort 
Knox tremble in fear of sharing its 
quarters with new tenants. 

And then there is the matter of 
Why should a movie 





Oracle-ing, is always stronger as 
the bald-spot spreads. So, with no 


must first get it all down on manu- 
script before actors, directors, mu- 
sicians, labor, management or in- 
vestors may banquet. We've 
ignored and starved creative minds, 
or permitted them to go too far 
afield on strange, unwanted mis- 
sions. Our mission is to bring 
happiness to the people. The 
people will do the rest. We need 
more basic talents. Let us find, 
encourage and develop talented, 
creative newcomers in ali related 
fields of our industry. It is a lack 
of these that is a more dangerous 
threat than anything else that can 


happen. 


lead to a speedy determination of | 
his rights. Lacking such arbitra- | 
tion he would have, first, to per- 
suade the Department of Justice 
that the contempt was of such a 
nature to warrant reporting it to 
the Court; and, second, the Depart- 
ment would have to conyince the 
Court that punishment was in 
order. The arbitration procedure 
would afford the distributor practi- 
cal insurance against a citation for 
contempt. 

President Rembusch has appoint- | 
ed an able committee to put god 


proposals in proper form for sub- 








geography. 
column with the public. Or it may 
be damned and denounced by those 
who are supposed to know up 
from down in regard. to pictures 
but the public may latch on to it 
like a kid to a toy train. 

On some things, everyone agrees. 
Entertainment is one. It’s a loose 
term and loosely used but we 
know that unless a film entertains, 
it’s going nowhere at all. Under 
the general heading of entertain- | enigma will never be solved. May- 
ment are a good many other of the | be it’s better this way. Otherwise, 
ingredients that supposedly guar-| everyone would be producing pic- 
antee public acceptance. There is | tures and the competition would be 
pace and direction, story and char- even tougher than it is now. 


prove a thundering success in Bos- 
ton and flop dismally in Phila- 
delphia? Why should New York 
blow its top over some picture and 
Dallas give it the back of its hand? 
Swashbuckling adventure stories 
seem to be coming back into favor 
but what changed the _ public’s 
mird? You couldn’t give them 
awa; ot so long ago. 

I suspect that this particular 
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Cheers for Movietime, Ex 


it of ‘Shot-Gun’ 


Operations, ‘Nervous’ A’s—0ODonnell 


(Executive V.P., Interstate Theatres) 


Dallas. 

In reference to COMPO and 
and Movietime USA you can easily 
excuse me as being biased, as I 
feel that its importance to all 
branches of 
the industry is 
one of the out- 
standing obli- 
gations of all 
branches. As 
the National 
Campaign Di- 
rector for 
Movietime 
USA, I am de- 
lighted with 
as what was ac- 

‘ complished. 

Bob O’Donnell Sure Movie- 
time had “bugs” but only recently 
I received the most glowing tele- 
gram from L. C. Montgomery, 
chairman of the Movietime in 
Dixie tour. which ended Dec. 8, 
and was one of those which was or- 
ganized to take up the slack oc- 
casioned by our failure to get 
enough people on the original tour. 
There were 17 personalities in- 
volved in the Dixie tour, covering 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and 
from every indication, the very 
lack of pressure leads me to believe 
that staggered tours are the an- 
swer to one of our greatest prob- 
lems, instead of trying to do it all 
in one week nationwide. 

Certainly the Movietime in Dixie 
tour got into the grassroots and I 
have since had an opportunity to 
talk to Robert Fellows, a former 
Paramount producer, and to get his 
reaction is really most exciting. 

We are very optimistic in Texas 
as to the boxoffice prospects in 
1952. As you know, our 1951 
grosses have been comparable 
with 1950, although our attendance 
is about 3°% off. 

Texas, from a commercial stand- 
point, is in excellent position and 
is enjoying a great deal of the 
same war activities in towns like 
San Antonio which we saw during 
the second World War. 


|. Arbitration 

I personally believe that arbitra- 
tion versus litigation is the most 
important single item confronting 
exhibition. If a solution can be 
found to the constant threat of law 
suits with arbitration, there is no 
one thing that would go so far to 
release the chaos that exists in our 


industry today. I am giving you 
this opinion, despite the fact that 


there is only one law suit in ex- 
istence here in Texas; it was filed 
in 1947 and has not come to trial 
yet. So this opinion is not one 
from a territory that is harassed 
with a multitude of law suits, but 


I do believe that arbitration can 
be the salvation of exhibition. 


My recent tour of 32 exchange 


cities leads me to go on record 
that unity is a real possibility. We 
must find a solution to eliminate 
the individual personal conflicts, 
and I absolutely believe that no 
one in our industry really be- 
lieves that divested interests have 
have any God-given rights that 
would militate against unity. 

We here in Texas do believe that 
the orthodox or closed theatres of 
the future should necessarily differ 
physically from the present. We 
do believe that we must be alert to 
the possibility of large screen tele- 
vision but, again, it will be next 
September before the coaxial cable 
enters our territory. 


We have recently given consid- 
erable thought to the type of oper- 
ation we are running and, frankly, 
have found no solution that would 
materially change it. The most 
drastic change we made was in late 
1950 wherein all of our “A” thea- 
tres increased matinee prices to 
night prices and, generally speak- 
ing, we have one price all over 
theatres from opening at noon to 
closing at. midnight. This has been 
accepted beautifully but, of course, 
you must take into consideration 
that our top price is 60c, including 
tax. 

I am of the opinion that the fly- 
-by-night, carelessly operated drive- 
in theatre has no future, other than 
its nuisance value. 

But we do believe that the fine 
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By ROBERT J. O’DONNELL 


and beautifully operated drivein, 
such as our new Oleander in Gal- 
veston, which cost almost $400,000 
and is beautifully landscaped, will 


| have a very important place in the 
| future of motion picture operation. 


| Must point out that we are a 
|single-feature territory, and with 
that policy we are not plagued with 
ithe number of shows problem, or 
|the starting-time problem, as we 
|do schedule our feature attractions 
so that they are shown at conveni- 
ent hours to our patrons. This 
must be a heck of a problem in 
double-feature territory. 


] TV’s Exciting Potentials 

Future of exhibition versus tele- 
vision is an exciting one. We have 
| proven here in Texas that televi- 
sion, up to the time we could afford 
| to buy television time. was a splen- 
did theatre stimulant. We realize 
that television is a tremendous 
competitor and eariy last spring, all 
over Texas, independent theatres, 
and ourselves, really started Movie- 
time In Texas with the thought of 
putting our theatres physically be- 
| yond criticism in order to success- 
fully be able to combat the com- 
petition of television. We have rec- 
|ommended either the elimination 
'of screen advertising or a maxi- 
|mum of one ad, and none in the 
top A theatres. We came to this 
decision after witnessing the very 
obnoxious repetitious advertising 
on the television shows. 


We pioneered in TV advertising 
but when the cost got up to $70 per 
minute it priced us out of that sort 
of ballyhoo. 


Unquestionably, whether tele- 
vision is the cause or not, our 
patrons are becoming more critical 
in their choice, and we do believe 
it means the elimination of fringe 
theatres, particularly the shotgun, 
converted store-type which primar- 
ily exhibited westerns and action 
pictures. 


But it is my personal opinion 
that the deluge of fine outstanding 
super-colossals in westerns which 
all studios have been producing 
have made, by comparison, the for- 
mer shotgun type of modest budget 
western unattractive. Also, the 
great promise of these types of at- 
tractions on television today makes 
them unattractive in the fringe 
type of theatre. So, I must agree 
there will be an elimination of a 
great many rather’ unattractive 
theatres, but do not believe there 
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will be a lessening of the finer 
type of theatres. 

The one disturbing thought that 
has been advanced, and again re- 
ferring to the fact that we are a 
single-feature territory, we do not 
feel the impact of a dwarfed pro- 
duction schedule in the same rela- 
tive manner as the double-feature 
territories. But no matter how 
hard they try, some of the finest 
budgeted pictures produced - with 
great thought and care, ‘still find 
their way into the lowest “ner- 
vous” A or. B+ brackets. We, 
frankly, need all of the A pictures 
which are being made and can 
stand plenty more. It is the sec- 
ondary pictures which are the ex- 
hibitors’ headaches, as well as the 
producers’, but we must keep op- 
erating 52 weeks a year, and I 
agree that it is wishful thinking 
that Hollywood could produce only 
super-colossals. 


Death of Max Kravetz 
Seen Delaying $600,000 
Suit Vs. UA Principals 


Hollywood. 

Death of Max M. Kravetz here 
last week likely will result in some 
delay in the $600,000 breach-of 
contract suit which he had brought 
against various of the principals of 
United Artists. Kravetz, who was 
58, and in ill health for some time, 
aes in Hollywood last Tuesday 
(25). 

Immediate indication is that the 
action will be pursued by his es- 
tate, through Kravetz’ N. Y. at- 
torneys. He had claimed to have 
an option to purchase the UA stock 
held by Mary Pickford and Charles 
Chaplin, but this became of no 
value when the two co-owners en- 
tered their management and stock 
deal with Arthur B. Krim and his 
associates. Depositions by some 
of the defendants already have 
been taken in N., Y. 


Kravetz was the key figure in 
setting up the deal by which Paul 
V. McNutt took over UA manage- 
ment last year. When McNutt and 
Frank McNamee, who was installed 
as president, bowed out they re- 
linquished stock option rights. 
Kravetz, who became UA’s corpo- 
rate secretary, thereupon claimed 
that he was entitled to the options 
in that he was a partner with Mc- 
Nutt and McNamee. 


Kravetz previously had been real 
estate manager for Fox-West Coast 
Theatres and operated houses in 
Wyoming. 














Scallion ‘Oscars’ for 
Industry Knockers 


By ARTHUR L. MAYER 


(Executive V. 


In this era of awards of prizes, 
when kudos is bestowed lavishly in 
all fields of endeavor, it seems odd 
that no prize is offered for cut- 
standing 
achievements 
in what is eas- 
ily the fiercest 
and most 
widespread of 
c om petitions. 
I refer, of 
course, to the 
rivalry that 
exists among 
motion picture 
people to see 
who can inflict 
the most dam- 
age on their own business by means 
of public statements or interviews. 


I strongly urge that the Motion 
Picture Academy take steps to cor- 
rect this situation. Certainly this 
industry ‘should give some recogni- 
tion to those who cry it down, for 
their public lamentations are at- 
taining the stature of artistry. 


No doubt everybody will have 
his favorite candidates. Let me, 
however, mention three nominees, 
whose claims I do not think should 
be overlooked. The first is an emi- 
nently successful writer-producer 
who recently was quoted by his 
home town paper as prophesying 
that 75% of the movie theatres will 
be closed within five years. Since 
he probably knows no more about 
movie theatres than I do about 
writing and producing pictures, it 
is obvious that in making this 
statement he reached heights of 
recklessness and _ irresponsibility 
that few have attained. 


My second’ nominee is another 
producer—even more eminent— 
who accompanied his departure 
from one of Hollywood’s leading 
studios with the intimation that the 
pictures Hollywood is now produc- 
ing are unworthy of the American 
public. 

To avoid accusation of partiality, 
at least one award should be pre- 
sented to some of the exhibitors, 
who in a laudable effort to reduce 
film rentals, have yelled so loudly 
and frequently about how bad pic- 
tures are that their patrons have 
heard and believed them. 


Between these various lads, of 
course, it’s a tossup; one forecasts 
the industry’s early doom, the 
others do their best to make the 
first one’s prophecy come true. But 
all are in there pitching, make no 
mistake. The least they should get 
is an E for effort. 

There are, of course, many peo- 
ple in the business who decry this 
sort of thing, maintaining that if 








Arthur L. Mayer 
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one must rush into print he might 
direct his remarks in a more con- 
structive and helpful direction, 
True, these are only those unpro- 
gressive fuddy-duddies who cling 
to the oldfashioned notion about 
the folly of fouling one’s nest. But 
there’s a lot to be said for their 
point of view. 


What’s more, I’m going to say it, 





| Still 60,000,000 Fans a Week | 


Firstly, 60,000,000 Americans are 
still going to the movies every 
week. Since these people pay 
cash to get into picture theatres, 
the pictures they see must be giv- 
ing them some satisfaction. Rea- 
sons for that satisfaction are not 
hard to discover. Not only have 
there been pictures appealing to 
the man in the street and the 
woman in the home like the Ma 
and Pa Kettle series and “At War 
With the Army,” but for those of a 
little higher hairline there have 
been “A Place in the Sun,” 
“Streetcar Named Desire” and 
others of high standards. 


Moreover, these 60,000,000 peo- 
ple are going to more theatres than 
ever before existed in this coun- 
try—more than 23,000 at the last 
count. Some of these are drive- 
ins, that new type of theatre which 
has been established for those who 
are hungry for entertainment but 
cannot endure the discomforts of 
downtown parking or the search 
for baby-sitters. But all of them 
are maintained by men who have 
grown up in this business and, pre- 
sumably, know what they are do- 
ing. 

Just making itself visible over 
the horizon is a new development 
that will add new lustre to the 
movie theatre. This, of course, is 
theatre-television. Now, for a few 
theatres, it brings prizefights and 
other sports events. In the not too 
distant future, however, it wili be 
drawing crowds to every movie the- 
atre with large-screen TV pickups 
of such current attractions as “The 
King and I,” while they are still 
playing on Broadway, the Metro- 
politan Opera, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, big news stories while 
they are happening, a vast variety 
of attractions which neither stand- 
ard motion pictures nor home tele- 
vision can supply. Then watch our 
business expand. 


} COMPO’s Good Job = | 


And, of course, there is COMPO, 
if you will pardon the plug. Here 
is something anybody in the busi- 
ness can shout about, and the more 
they shout the better off the in- 
dustry will be. For in COMPO 
this strife-torn business has at last 
achieved a formula for unity more 
far-reaching than any accomplished 
by any other industry. What other 
industry in the world can boast 
that it has combined in one or- 
ganization every branch of its 
activity, from producer to retailer 
to labor unionist? The Council of 
Motion Picture Organizations has 
done that, and the fruits of this ex- 
periment are already manifest. 

Under the sponsorship of 
COMPO—and it has been in ex- 
istence only a year—the industry 
has held its first Round Table at 
which exhibitors and producers 
could confront one another and 











discuss their mutual problems. Un- 


der the sponsorship of COMPO 
there has been inaugurated the 
Movietime U.S.A. celebration of 
the movie theatre’s golden an- 
niversary, a celebration that not 
only has resulted in a swift im- 
provement of newspapers’ attitude 
toward our business, but also took 
actors, writers, directors and pro- 
ducers into the grassroots of 
America, to the. immeasurable 
benefit both of the grassroots and 
themselves. 


Maybe, on further thought, we 
should not give an Oscar to the 
crepe hangers, but rather to the 
industry’s boosters — men like 
Ronald Reagan and George Mur- 
phy of Hollywood, Ned Depinet of 
New York, Bob O’Donnell of Texas, 
Spyros Skouras of here, there and 
everywhere. These men do not 
think their position of eminence in 
this industry entitles them to dis- 
parage it. On the contrary, they 
persistently emphasize its triumphs 





of the past and its capacity to meet 
its problems of the future. 
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There Are No ‘Seasons’ for Good 
Pix: Theatres Like Dept. Stores 
Must Do Business 365 Days a Year 


By EDWARD L. HYMAN 
(V. P., United Paramount Theatres) 


As we write this, the signs of 
the new spirit of enthusiasm in 
industry have become very 

This new spirit was made 
very evident 
by the zeal 
with which the 
Movie- 
time USA pro- 
gram was Car- 
ried out. It 
was generally 
agreed that it 
produced fine 
results. This 
was as it 
should be. 
However, we 
do not intend, 
in this offering, to discuss Movie- 
time USA. 

We have spent a great deal of 
time in these last few years formu- 
lating plans to revive the industry 
and the public interest, and in 
doing so, we have concentrated 
mainly upon the need for showman- 
ship. Showmanship is very neces- 
sary and I cannot stress too much 
its importance. However, based on 
our experience, there is one funda- 
mental fact which emerges. The 
attraction “at the end of the hall” 
is our basic stock in trade. Unless 
we are given the proper product 
to sell there are very definite 
limitations on the lengths to which 
the ingenuity and special tech- 
niques of our showmanship will 
carry us. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that the primary neces- 
sity is a good, steady, continuous 
supply of product. Sure, we all 
have, on occasion, taken so-called 
“sleeper” attractions and by dint 
of showmanship alone have made 
such pictures successful at the box- 
office. However, we also know that 
we cannot continue to hold the 
public interest with showmanship, 
unless we combine showmanship 
with a continuous flow of good 
product. 

During the last several years, 
the old practice of aiming best 
pictures for the major holidays in 
each year has been accented. Thus 
we have found that Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s, Easter and 
Labor Day are primarily singled 
out and pointed to for the best 
product. Now, we would have no 
quarrel with this practice if the 
pre-and post-holiday periods were 
supplied with good product, but 
such is not the case. Pre- and post- 
holiday periods and the May-June 
period have been singled out as 
times when nothing of any con- 
sequence should be released. Dur- 
ing these periods we suffer from 
a serious deficiency in product, 
both in quality and quantity. The 
result is that we make feverish 
efforts to obtain pictures and dur- 
ing those periods our fever rises 
when we examine the boxoffice re- 
ports. The last May and June pe- 
riod brings this problem into very 
clear focus, 


| Spreading the Wealth | 

As we all know, both these 
months in 1951 were particularly 
deficient in product and proved to 

a very trying period indeed. 
Lo and behold, comes July and 
the quality and quantity of pic- 
tures began to improve and in- 
creased so that over Labor Day 
it was impossible in many situa- 
tions to play all of the fine pic- 
tures available. If some of these 
surplus pictures had been released 
during the May-June period, how 
different the results would have 
een. Furthermore, with competi- 
tion from television slackening be- 
cause of the summer departure of 
the better programs what better 
Opportunity could there be to 
strike while the iron is hot” and 
attract the public to our theatres 
with better pictures. 

We are in a 52 weeks a year busi- 
ness. I cannot emphasize this too 
strongly. Our theatres remain open 
each day of the year and we have 
responsibilities to the public 
through every season. It is a terri- 
ble mistake to cut down on the 
flow of good product and bunch 
our best releases at certain peaks, 
especially now when we face con- 
Stant and alert competition. If we 
cannot keep the motion picture 
habit instilled in our patrons, we 
are in a fair way to lose the battle, 
and we must face the fact that 


our 
clear. 
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once the motion picture habit is 





interrupted by a series of poor 
pictures at anytime during the 
year, it takes several weeks to 
recapture the lost patronage and, 
in some cases, 
effected. 


] Dept. Store Technique 


We certainly do not want to shift 
our merchandising methods from 
a motion picture habit to a spot- 
attraction basis whereby patrons 
will come to our theatres only dur- 
ing widely separated intervals of 
the year. We are in a merchan- 
dising business which is similar in 
many ways to the practices em- 
ployed by leading department 
stores. During holiday periods all 
of us do fine. When the holiday 
is Over, our motion picture the- 
atres have been in the habit of 
sitting back and taking a beating 
until business revives again in the 
next holiday season. The depart- 
ment stores operate on the prin- 
ciple that it is during these pre- 
and post-holiday periods that extra 
stimulus is needed to attract 
patronage. It is during these pe- 
riods that they increase their 
advertising and showmanship activ- 
ities and also through such devices 
as special sales, give the public 
a little more than it usually gets 
at a time when the public is less 
anxious to buy. By these _ intelli- 
gent practices, department stores 
have managed to sustain an even 
flow of business. 

This is a lesson that we exhibi- 
tors should take to heart. We say 
that if there are periods during the 
year when patrons are less anxious 
to come to our theatres, then those 
are the periods when we should 
concentrate on attracting those pa- 
trons by making available pictures 
of merit. 
pictures at such a time, we accel- 
erate a tendency which in the long 
run will be damaging to our indus- 
try. 

This is nothing which has not 
been said before many times; fur- 
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ing these things and agreeing with 
them is not enough. Something 
concrete must be done to change 
this condition. We know how dif- 
ficult this is; we know that produc- 
ers and distributors are in busi- 
ness, too, and there is some justifi- 
cation for their attitude that busi- 
ness generally is not too good dur- 
ing the weeks in question; and we 
know how hard it is to convince 
producers and_ distributors’ to 
change this attitude. However, the 
problem is before us and we can- 
not wink it away. 

In the long run, the showman- 
ship displayed in programs like 
“Movietime U.S.A.” will avail us 
nothing if, during certain periods 
of the year, it brings the public 
into our theatres and sends them 
away in displeasure at the inferior 
pictures they see. Can we estimate 
the harm done when innumerable 
people, during these periods of the 
year. emerge from the theatres 


scoffing at a slogan such as 
|siderable amount said about it: 


“Movies Are Better Than Ever?” 
We must, therefore, all of us, -at 
every level, put forth our every 
possible effort to correct this con- 
dition. 


| Reinvestment In One’s Biz | 


Some thoughts have occured to 
us which may offer a partial solu- 
tion. We feel that in order to con- 
vince producers and distributors of 
the great harm that will result in 
the long run from the lack of prod- 
uct during the periods of question, 
the exhibitors should make conces- 
sions. The best consession we can 
think of is an assurance to a dis- 
tributor that he will be paid a rea- 
sonable film rental. 
should offer to underwrite film 
rentals for good pictures during 
these weak periods by giving min- 
imum guarantees until it is shown 
to the distributors that a continu- 
ous supply of good product is good 
business. In this way, the distribu- 
tors would not be alone in assum- 
ing the total risk of loss and we 
should be able to make headway. 
Furthermore, I am sure the result 
would be gratifying to both the 
distributors and the exhibitors. 
Even if the end result for the ex- 
hibitor is as bad financially, he 
sti benefits by the ract that the 
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public will be seeing good pictures 
constantly and will not be given 
the opportunity to lose the motion 
picture habit. 

The distributor could also be of- 
fered additional revenue in an- 
other way. The playing time of a 
good picture offered for release 
during a holiday period can be ex- 
tended by opening it the week be- 
fore the holiday and playing it 
throughout the holiday period. In 
this way, the dollar return to the 
distributor would be higher than 
if the picture were given a conven- 
tional holiday run. From the ex- 
perience gained on the few occa- 
sions we have tried this, we have 
found it to be mutually satisfac- 
tory. 

We hope that this effort to im- 
in our industry 
with the extreme importance in 
finding the solution to this prob- 
lem will bear fruit. As far as we 
are concerned, if we were asked to 
select for attention, one problem 
of the many that confront the in- 
dustry, we would select this one. 
We have been working toward a 
solution for some time and are 
happy to say that the sales man- 
ager of one of the major distribut- 
ing companies has indicated to us 
his willingness to go along. 

We also intend to circulate this 
article among all of the leading 
figures in the industry and we are 


| hoping that some relief will be ob- 


tained in time to alleviate the 
serious product lull now indicated 
for the Lenten season which be- 
gins on Ash Wednesday, Feb. 27 
and ends on Easter Sunday, April 
13. We will be only too glad to 
make ourselves available for any 
discussion or consideration of any 
program pointed to a_ solution. 


However, we must again urge that | 


we cannot do enough and must re- 
peat that it is not enough to mere- 
ly agree. Something concrete must 
be done. 





Agin Stylized 


Pix Advertising 


By ROBERT B. WILBY 


Atlanta. 
Wonder if the type of advertis- 


|dustry is doing would not stand 





just a little appraisal as to: 


1. Copy. 
2. Timing. 
As to the first, it would seem 
|that we still use as a base the| 


Messrs. Charles 
Frohman and Belasco in the con- 
siderable dependence upon star, 
cast and title. To that we have 
added an occasional flamboyant 
“catch line” and considerable illus- 
tration. The net result of it is 
that we are printing posters in 
newspapers and magazines. 

One would not decry the effec- 
tiveness of posters, but the place 
for a poster, of course, is not in 
a newspaper or magazine. Presum- 
ably there you have a reasonable 
amount of the reader’s interest, 
and presumably a picture which 
has cost a million or more bucks 
could well have more said about it 
than a blatant catchline and an il- 
lustration or two. Of course Coca 
Cola, Camel and the rest of them, 
who have been selling one thing for 
decades, do not now need to say 
very much about their product. 

But one will observe that when 
the automobile people bring out a 
new model there is a very con- 


what it is, what it looks like, what 
it will do. Each picture is a new 
model. If there be some reason 
for having produced the picture, 
there must be some reason to be- 
lieve that its subject matter, its 
type of production, and its other 
elements will interest people. But 
they aren’t going to be very much 
interested if they aren’t told any- 
thing about it. And when you 
confine that newspaper ad just to 
no more than a poster, you are 
paying pretty good posting rates, 
and saying very little. 

To put it very briefly, if the pic- 
ture is worth making, it’s worth 
telling about—interestingly and be- 
lievably, and reasonably fully. 

There has developed a sort of 
mania, especially with the week- 
stand houses, of concentrating 
their advertising before the open- 
ing. The net result, of course, is 
that the theatre is advertising 
strongly that which it does not 
have and passing over with a little 
directory ad that which it does 
have. Always, it seems, the “big 
show” is coming; what can be seen 
now is not worthwhile. From at 
least one viewpoint, the fallacy of 





that is too obvious to need an argu- 
ment. 


aa, ‘ 
Fortysisth VARIETY Anniversary 


By HARRY 


Minneapolis. 
The reason that exhibitors. are 
so very much concerned as to what 
| the future holds for them is sim- 
ply because the pattern they have 





| followed for years is different to- | 


|day. Ours is an_ ever-changing 
| business—and a rapidly changing 
| one—and in my opinion we are go- 
|ing to see many changes in the 
|next two years that will be some- 
| what revolutionary. 


physically different to meet spec- 
tacular innovations, such as third 
dimension and television. It is 
probable that complete shows will 
come to the theatre through the 


corded (sound and picture, yes, 
even color) on magnetic tape. It 
is quite possible that hours of op- 
eration may change considerably. 
| It is also possible the theatre can 
| very well be used, and profitably, 
| every day in the off-hours of op- 
leration. In fact, the theatre can 
_and should be the heart of commu- 
| nity activity. 

The important changes that have 
| taken place in the past have al- 
ways turned out to be for the best, 
}and I am still convinced the best 
'years of the motion picture in- 
dustry lie ahead. 

No overnight miracle will create 
Utopia for the exhibitor, although 
the impact of third dimension, 
when it is perfected, may resem- 
ble a miracle. But the exhibitor 
who changes with the times, keeps 
alert, and applies sound business 
judgment to his operation will be 
successful. The exhibitor who 
does not keep up with the chang- 
ing times is doomed. Many small 
theatres were built during the lush 
period, and they provided the extra 
| seats that were really required in 
|those days; they justified their 
existence, but in my opinion there 
| is no future for them in the chang- 
ing pattern. 

There should be intra-trade unity 
in this business, but judging from 
what has happened in the past, | 
am not too optimistic that it will 
be accomplished. To much selfish- 
ness of individuals and vested in- 
terests seems to preclude such a 
possibility. This industry today is 








tent never before experienced. 
Surely arbitration should provide 
the means of settling disputes. But 
here again selfishness and jeal- 
ously are the culprits. 

Movietime U. S. A. to my way of 
thinking, was one of the best ef- 
forts put forth to promote our in- 
dustry. True, there were disap- 
pointments and mistakes, but over- 
all the results were excellent. Its 


was terrific, and it immediately 


J effected a different attitude to- 


ward our business. Unlimited 
praise, particularly by the press, 
was alone worth the effort. I 
think Movietime U. S. A. should be 
an annual affair. 
| Product and Prices | 
Product for the entire year 1951 
did not measure up to what I had 
hoped for, even though some very 
outstanding pictures were released 
that compare favorably with the 
best of other years. But there 
were not enough of them. 
Generally, speaking, I am not in 
favor of increased admission prices 
on the better-than-average picture. 
I think the public is entitled to 








regular admission. 





| prices, and I believe we should 
adhere to that practice. However. 
|I think our price policy should 
| be flexible enough to meet an oc- 
casional increase on a super-spec- 
tacular picture that justifies a 
higher admission. : 
Television in our territory has 
been and still 
factor where it has been in opera- 
tion for a year or two, particularly 
since the advent of the coaxial 
cable. In my opinion it is not only 
here to stay but will get decidedly 
better. I feel television will find 
a place in our theatres to supple- | 
ment our film programs and will 
be an asset to our business. Like 


I think future theatres will be | 


air by microwave, perhaps, or re- | 


plagued with litigation to an ex-| 


the occasional better picture at the | 
Our business | 
was built on nominal admission | 


is a competitive | 


Theatres’ Future Embraces So Many 


Important Advances in Electronics 
That It Concerns Every Operation 


B. FRENCH 


(President, Minnesota Amus. Co.) 


radio, it will find its level and 
most definitely be a part of our 
way of life—a more pleasant and 
better part. 

Again I say the future holds 
great promise for what I think is 
the best business in the world. 


‘Good Pix Will Still Get 
’Em Away From TV Sets 
And Back Into Theatres 


By JOHN BALABAN 
(Balaban & Katz Theatres) 
Chicago. 
Better merchandise makes for 
better business. Thus, better pic- 
tures means betier boxoffice, be 
they pictures of first choice, or 
even in the secondary group. 
Truly, it is wishful thinking to be- 
lieve that the industry can turn 
out only superproductions, but the 
chances for good business are much 
better if more first choice product 
is produced. However, the second- 
ary group must not be neglected 
for they fill a great need in the- 
atres devoted to double features, 
and ofttimes the industry will find 
a boxoffice “‘sleeper” among them. 
Today’s problems for the motion 
picture theatre are wide and 
varied, and profitable business is 








more difficult than heretofore. 
Television unquestionably is tak- 
ing its toll in the areas where it 
now exists, and the wider its in- 
fluence becomes, more theatrs will 
be affected. It looks as if quite a 
number of theatres will disappear 
in the next few years. 

However, the general public will 
always look to the motion picture 
theatre for better motion picture 
entertainment of scope and magni- 
tude, the kind of pictures that tele- 
vision cannot possibly present 
favorably. And, thus, both fields of 
entertainment, motion picture the- 
atres and television, will enjoy 
their respective profitable places 


in amusements. 

Judging from present trends, it 
seems to me that the motion pic- 
ture theatre of the future will 
probably be moderate in size, of 
1,500 seats or less, rather than 
the large deluxe type which pre- 
vails in important cities today. 


_ So far as the general policy of 
/entertainment in the future is con- 
|'cerned, that will depend largely 
tipon developments in the business. 
Basically, of course, motion pic- 
_tures will provide the theatre en- 
| tertainment. 

One of the great needs of our 
| business today to iron out some 
|of its complexities is a_ better 
|understanding of our problems. 


impact on the people and the press | Perhaps this will do away with 


|much of the litigation currently 


| prevailing that is so costly and 
' time-consuming. This might be ac- 
(complished through means of 
| arbitration. 

| Possibly one of the most pro- 
| gressive promotional ideas launch- 
|ed by the motion picture industry 
was the recent Movietime, U. S. A. 
campaign. By touring the stars and 
starlets, and bringing them in close 
contact with the representative « 
people of the country as well as 
with the masses, not only was the 
industry well and favorably pub- 
licized, but a better understanding 
/was created for motion pictures, 
|and for the people who produce 
and act in them. 

I sincerely trust that COMPO 
will organize these tours periodi- 
cally and that it will engage the 
topmost stars and personalities for 
these appearances, for while the 
immediate benefits resulting from 
them might be intangible, the 
cumulative effect is bound to build 
good will for the industry and have 
boxoffice value as well. 


| Cliffer for Chi 


For the first time in over a dec- 
|ade, a cliffhanger series has been 
|booked by 11 Balaban & Katz 
Theatres in Chicago. Serial is 
|Columbia’s “Captain Video,” film 
_adaptation of the DuMont tele 
| seience-fiction show for small-fry. 
Film also has been booked inte 








|30 RKO houses in the New York 


circuit and into 58 Warner theatres. 
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“WHAT CAMP SHOWS 
MEAN TODAY 


By ABE LASTFOGEL 
(Board Chairman, USO-CS) 


Like many another veteran of World War II, USO-Camp 
Shows has found itself drafted again for the present 
crisis. The familiar “greetings” were delivered in April, 
1951, stated in these words: 

The Secretary of Defense recognizes Camp Shows, Inc. 
(a member agency of USO), as the official liaison with 
the agency for the procurement of professional theatrical 
talent from the entertainment industry for showing to 
the Armed Forces at military installations in the United 
States and to the Armed Forces overseas. The USO, 
through Camp Shows, Inc., assumes responsibility for 
recruiting both professional show .units and visiting per- 
sonalities to be made available in accordance with Depart- 
ment of Defense request schedules. 

The signature affixed was that of General George C. 
Marshall, then Secretary of Defense; and his message an 
omnibus mandate to the entire entertainment industry. 
Nobody—from Broadway to Hollywood, from big star to 
little star, from talent agent to switchboard girl—nobody 
questioned the reactivation of Camp Shows. Live enter- 
tainment for the men’ and women in service has become a 
real and necessary part of our nation’s military efforts. 

The Camp Shows organization of 1941 to 1948 fame 
had compiled some amazing facts and statistics, giving new 
truth to Shakespeare's line, “Aili the worid’s a stage.” At 
peak it was presenting 700 performances a day. In the 
four years through 1945, the period of actual war, 293,738 
performances were given with a total attendance of 161,- 
611,290. Every part of the globe was covered. To all 
the people in show business, to all the members of the 
Armed Forces, and to their families at home—that means 
almost everybody—Camp Shows had become an American 
institution as familiar as the U. S. mail. 

The new Camp Shows organization was created to serve 
the same purpose as its predecessor. The same enthusi- 
asm and popularity prevails. The same members of the 
entertainment industry are behind it. The same Ameri- 
cans support it. But something new has been added. 

The 1951 Camp Shows organization has become a full- 
fledged member agency of USO, supplanting its prior 
relationship as an affiliate and one of the services of the 
United Service Organizations. Today Camp Shows mem- 
bership in USO ranks equally with that of six great na- 
tional religious and welfare agencies which with unpre- 
cedented unity and cooperation had banded together to 
serve the Armed Forces. These are the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the National Catholic Community 
Service, the Salvation Army, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the National Jewish Welfare Board, and 
the National Travelers Aid Society. 

This recognition must be a source of great pride for 
everybody in the entertainment industry. We must accept 
with humility the significance as well as the responsibility 
of our membership in USO. 

A proper appraisal of show business must take into ac- 
count not only what it is, but more importantly what it 
does. The Camp Shows experience of providing laughs 
and wholesome enjoyment for those under fire and away 
from the comfort of their homes, serves as an excellent 
yardstick of what entertainment does. 
| General Collins’ Findings 

The play-date records turned in by every CAMP SHOWS 
company abound with incidents that prove the effective- 
ness of entertainment. Eyewitness reports provide addi- 
tional testimony. Here is one from General L. Lawton 
Collins: 

“I wish you could have seen our men at the USO 
CAMP SHOWS which played the foxhole circuit. They 
would assemble often hours in advance ..... They simply 
drank the shows in. They laughed at every wisecrack. 
They grew sentimental over songs they heard sung, and 
after the show was over they went away whistling its 
catchy tunes. For at least a brief period they had been 
taken out of themselves, out of the deadly, drab existence 
which they had been living. I am sure that if any of 
you had been privileged to see those audiences, you would 
have felt that all the work you did was well worthwhile.” 

The under-the-surface value of the entertainment crops 
up constantly in the friendly exchanges between trouper 
and GI.—like this one reported by Audrey Totter after 
her recent trip to Japan and Korea: The place was a 
hospital, and she was passing the time of day with one 
of the men almost ready to ship back home. 

“Ry the way,” she asked, “am I keeping you from 
anything?” 

“Yeah,” he answered, “suffering!” 

Sometimes it comes in a pair of letters, one from the 
soldier's father, the other, enclosed, from the son—like 
these two, the cover letter from New York City, and 
the enclosure from Korea: 

The son wrote, “Today, believe it or not, we saw a 
stage show with Jack Benny, Errol Flynn, Benay Venuta, 
Marjorie Reynolds and others ... really a big event... 
I had always been skeptical about these big names coming 
overseas. I figured they were strictly for the rear echelon. 
But they came right up to our regiment ... The young 
ladies were really appreciated too, as I hadn’t seen an 
American woman since last December.” 

The father wrote, “This letter is dated July 6. On 
July 14 we received a telegram notifying us that he had 
been killed in action on July 8. “. . . My wife and I 
deeply appreciate the efforts of these and the other en- 
tertainers and I am taking this means of expressing that 
appreciation. Further, in view of the obvious pleasure 
this show afforded our son, I should like to see that the 
boys who are still in Korea are provided with similar 
entertainment.” 


What Lies Ahead 


These, then, are the tasks of CAMP SHOWS. What is 
its status as of the dawn of ’52? What new demands will 
be made of CAMP SHOWS by the Department of Defense; 
and what new demands will it make in turn from the 
entertainment industry of which it is part? 

Between the years 1941 and 1948 CAMP SHOWS had to 
be regarded as a temporary measure, just as the Armed 
Forces it served were regarded as temporary, Today, much 
as all of us would like to hope to the contrary, we must 
plan and build for an indefinite period of time. As long 
as our nation will need great military strength, so long 

















will the entertainment industry be called upon to provide 
its own brand of spiritual nourishment for those in service. 

The Christmas and New Year’s holidays of 1951 provide 
some idea of what is in store for the CAMP SHOWS 
organization of the future. They also provide an insight 
into the cooperation that can be expected from people in 
the entertainment industry. 

Defense Secretary Robert Lovett put a request for 
special holiday entertainment, above and beyond that 
normally scheduled, to CAMP SHOWS. Four planeloads 
of top name Broadway and Hollywood stars were asked 
for, to tour literally the four corners of the earth—Korea, 
Alaska, Europe and the Caribbean, with many stops 
between. Better than two weeks was required for this 
biggest single expedition of name stars in the history 
of show business, with a minimum of two performances 
at each stop, or every day, exclusive of hospital visits, 

CAMP SHOWS in turn put this request to the industry, 
and the response was overwhelming. Those who couldn't 
go because of other commitments begged to be booked 
on future trips. Those who volunteered commented “For 
the men in service who will not be home for Christmas, 


we are more than happy to forego our own holidays. Who 
wouldn’t be?” 


Wounded Will Be With Us 
For a Long Time 


By JAMES SAUTER 
(President, USO-Camp Shows) 


It’s becoming more evident that soldier entertainment 
is a continuous process—one that knows no respite in war 
or peace. The next few years will tell whether we will 
have an armed truce or whether we will return to all-out 
peace. 

But two things we do know. First, we shall always be 
a strong nation militarily—and this means that Camp 
Shows job of entertaining the men and women of the 
Armed Forces is one that must go on. 

_ Second: Some wounded shall be with us for a long 
time. There will be some who will spend a part of their 
lives in Army, Navy and Veterans Administration hospitals. 
As a result of the war in Korea, there are many casualties. 
Some of the hurt from the last two World Wars are still 
institutionalized. To those, all Americans, all showfolk 
and USO-Camp Shows owes an unending obligation. 

If the peace talks achieved the hoped-for successful con- 
clusion then USO-Camp Shows will devote part of its 
energies to let the men in our hospitals here in the States 
know that they will not be neglected. 

The time may soon be here when the military show 
business arm must project its combat picture into one of 
peace-time existence. It’s our duty. 

During the last war, we of show business had the Holly- 
wood Victory Committee, the United Theatrical War Ac- 
tivities Committee, and voluntary entertainment industry 
groups which worked closely with other welfare organiza- 
tions and with the military. 

Plans even now are progressing to activate such a com- 
mittee as UTWAC to take its place beside the Hollywood 
Coordinating Board. 

During the Korean campaign, we uf Camp Shows have 
had our major concentration on the fighting front and on 
those remote installations where the battle of boredom is 
being fought continuously. We haven’t the funds to serv- 
ice both the fighting front and the hospitals here in Amer- 
ica, but that’s all the more reason why we must have all 
the volunteer help possible to do our job. 

There are rany in radio and television who are an- 
chored in cities which contain Veterans Administration 
hospitals. These performers are now and will continue 
to be useful in the entertainment schedule of these hos- 
pitals. In a great measure, USO-Camp Shows activities 
must go on in peacetime as in times of trouble. 

When, as our chairman, Abe Lastfogel, has said, Camp 
Shows became the seventh star in the USO flag, taking 
its place alongside Young Men’s Christian Association, 
National Catholic Community Services, Salvation Army, 
Young Women's Christian Association, National Jewish 
Welfare Board and the National Travelers Aid Society— 
when we became that seventh star, we pledged that like 
these six great organization, we of show business would 
never be found wanting when duty called, in stress or 
peace. It is our privilege now—in these troubled times— 
~ Aug our place alongside our six great partners in the 
Camp Shows must plan ahead. Those who have made so 
many sacrifices know in forceful terms that a grateful 
nation is behind them and that they’ll not be forgotten 
by show business as long as there is a show business. 


At Random 
Hollywood. 


Airline Ticket: the high cost of leaving. 

AO 00s seers Vacation trip before working for a new 

Ss. 

A sea captain and his chief engineer argued about 
which was most important to the ship’s operation, 
When they couldn't agree, they decided to swap jobs. 
The chief clambered to the bridge and the captain 
went below. After a couple of hours, the skipper 
came on deck, grimy with grease and dirt, one eye 
swollen shut, his clothes awry. Waving a monkey 
wrench in a bleeding fist, he called to the chief: 
“You better come down. I can’t make her go!” The 
engineer merely shrugged. “Of course you can’t, 
Cap’n,” he said. ‘“She’s been aground for the last 
half hour!” 

Flying to New York recently, we had one of those 
chaity pilots who pointed out interesting objects 
below by means of the inter-com. Over the nation’s 
capital, he told us: “We’re now flying over W2eh- 
ington, D. C. If you look down, you'll see what the 
D. C. stands for—Darned Confused!” 

Talking to a hostess on an airline that features the 
“family plan”—(pay for yourself, your wife flies free 
—or is it half fare?) she asked me if I knew a certain 
writer. It so happens I do. (He’s a man who flies east 
often and never makes the trip unless accompanied 
by a beautiful “secretary.’”’” He won’t even leave his 
apartment unless accompanied by one—or is going 
to pick up one.) “Gee,” the hostess said, “he sure 
gets: married often!” —Hal Kanter. 














BALLPLAYER’S ‘RUBY-AT’ 


Thoughts That Come to Me While I’m Asleep, Which Could 
Be the Reason Why I Don’t Sleep So Well 


By HARRY RUBY 
Hollywood. 


Except for learning the exact location of the telephone 
poles, fire hydrants and trees, in the neighborhood, a 
dog leaves this world knowing no more than it did when 
it came into it. The same ean be said about most human 

: beings. 





es 6ehClUmt 


It has been said that no good deed 
is entirely unselfish; that when a 
man does something nice, he gets 
pleasure out of doing it, therefore, 
he deserves no credit for doing it. 
Even so, if a stranger walked up to 
me in the streets and handed me 
$10,000 I’d forgive him. 

a 





The earth presents the greatest 
paradox of all: It travels through 
space at the speed of 1842 miles an 
hour—without going any place. 

ie a ae 








Harry Ruby 


People who ask for advice are the ones who are least 

likely to take it. 
* * ®@ 

The kind of persons I like to see less and less of are 
the ones who never bother to phone you, never do any- 
thing about seeing you, but always greet you effusively 
when they run into you and say: “You’re one of my favor- 
ite people.” 

* a * 

Another character I could do without is the one whu 
has just heard a new joke and right away calls you on the 
phone to tell it to you. (This chronic story teller should be 
deported—even if he’s not an alien.) Another candidate 
for W. S. Gilbert’s list of those who never will be missed is 
the man who laughs so hysterically at his own jokes 
that he fairly knocks himself out. (Don’t bother to laugh 
at this kind of story teller. It isn’t necessary.) 

a n & 


When we males see a beautiful girl being hugged and 
kissed in a movie, we put ourselves in the place of the 
man doing the love making. We’d be shocked to learn 
that our wives put themselves in the place of the girl 
being hugged and kissed. 

x *k 

Because silence, as we have been told, is wisdom, we 
regard a “man of few words” as a sage, a pundit, etc. It 
ain’t necessarily so. Very often, a man is a “man of few 
words” because that’s all he knows. 

a: % ye 


The best bridge between despair and hope is a good 
night’s sleep. 

% * * 

All that there is to say about the human race, was said 
by Jonathan Swift in “Gulliver’s Travels.” Of all the 
books I have read, that is the one I wish I had written. 
I can kick myself everytime I think that Swift beat me to 
it by only 225 years. 

% om a 

I am not ready to bite the dust yet, but I hope I don’t 

live long enough to be sorry I was born. 
a us a 

Before I take leave of this mundane sphere, one of 
the things I’d like to haye explained to me is why do 
some men wear a belt and suspenders at the same time? 
Almost invariably, these men carry their coat on their 
arm. Well, as the feller says, that’s what makes horse 
racing. , 

ae a * 

We rarely hear of anyone having some of the maladies 
that used to plague us, like typhoid fever, diphtheria, and 
such. I have enough faith in medical science to believe 
that someday they will find a cure for the common cold 
and dandruff. 

* ae % 

Totalitarianism, no matter what banner it parades 
under, is nothing but another form of gangsterism blown 
up to national proportions. And while I’m onthe subject. 
the only real difference between Uncle Joe and Hitler is 
that one of them is dead. 

a * * 

Fear, whether it be of something real or fancied, is a 
terrible thing. I guess I’m just a lucky guy. I fear 
nobody—but people. 

* ee 

We are told that “this is the best of all possible worlds,” 
which is just another way of saying the world isn’t per- 
fect. It could, however, be made perfect by thé simple 
device of taking all the people out of it. 

a e we 


Except for the rare exceptions, of course: 
Writing poetry is for those 
Who can’t express themselves in prose. 
And: 
Those who choose 
To woo the muse, 
Have little to gain 
And more to loose. 

I used to worry so much about not being a good speller. 
Since I wrote—the following, I don’t worry about it any 
more: 

There are tomes in endless number 
Available to us ‘ 
That proclaim the debt that we owe 
To such men as Galileo, 

Kepler and Copernicus. 

There are monuments to Edison 
And Aiezander Bell, 

But I’ve yet to see a statue 

Of a stinker who could spell. 

P. S.: If any more of these thoughts intrude on my 
sleep, I'm gonna start taking pills. 


—— 


No. 2 Billing 


Wien Gertrude Lawrence returned to London, 8s sme 
years ago, as a famous star, already well known there and 
in the provinces, she had as her co-star, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., who proved to be the main attraction. Every- 
one rushed up for his autograph, but no one wanted hers. 
Finally, disgusted, Gertie grabbed away an autograph 
book from a fan and deliberately signed her name. The 
little girl looked at the autograph and then said to her 
friend: “Well, anyway, the hand writin’ ain't so bad. 
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WILL SOON He TOEIVE 
PHONE CALLS JgnOMmES pe wf ERS 
YOU HAVEN'T HEAROSEROMMBIN YEARS! 
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They'll be calling about the most adult, the most provoc- 
ative "PHONE CALL FROM A STRANGER", 20th Century-Fox's 
unusual motion picture on the "Double Standard". (If you 
don't know what this means, ask your wife---and then duck) 
“PHONE CALL FROM A STRANGER" is in the same high enter- 
tainment Srestsien . of "A LETTER TO THREE WIVES" and "ALL 


ABOUT EVE". 


SHELLEY WINTERS 





as she calls the turn on the male of the species. 


“PHONE CALL FROM A STRANGER" IS FOR YOU? 
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A Yank in Berkeley Square 


U. S. Filmer’s Perspective on British 
Customs and Manners 


By RICHARD MEALAND 
London. 


There was a cocktail party at Claridge’s in London, All 
the British filmmakers were there, including an Ameri- 
can delegation of the Motion Picture Association. My 
wife—who thinks that because I work in London the 

whole of Europe is available to us 
at a moment’s whim—got talking to 





some of the guests about the places 
she hoped to visit during our stay 
here. (She had often said to me that 
she wanted to see Ireland, and had 
come home one day loaded down 
with literature given to her by a 
British tourist agency; the literature 
was all about Northern Ireland, and 











I had’ pointed out to her the vast 
difference between that sub-section 
of the United Kingdom and the Re- 
public of Eire.) 

She was talking to (I later learned) 
Joyce O'Hara, John G, McCarthy, James A. Mulvey and 
Tony Reddin, not one of whom even remotely resembles 
an Orangeman. “The place I want to visit,” she said, 
“Is Southern Ireland.” 

Out of respect to her womanhood, they didn’t shoot 
her on the spot. But Tony Reddin got her away from 
there quickly, with a curb on his shelalagh. 

The second hand bookshops of London—particularly 
of Charing Cross Road—are well known to American 
bibliophiles. I have found in them certain rare books 
on mountain climbing, which I collect, at prices which 
would amaze the American.authority on such books, 
Edward Cushing of New Canaan, Conn. But in three 
months of searching I had had no luck at finding two 
books of another kind, “Murder for Profit’ and “12 
Against the Gods,” both by the late William Bolitho. 
One day I walked into an obscure little shop and ran 
into George Macy, the American publisher of fine edi- 
tions, Heritage Books, etc. I told him what I was looking 
for. “I can send you as many as you want of each,” he 
said. “Alexander Woollcott did a preface for ‘Murder 
for Profit’ and Kip Fadiman did one for ‘12 Against the 
Gods.’ How many do you want?” 

Moral: Don’t bother looking for rare book bargains 
in London. Chances are George Macy has published ’em 
in some form or another at one time or another. 


Title-Happy 
~~ Mike Macius has an advertising agency in London, but 
he used to be the London represenative of the former 
New York agency, Lord & Thomas. John Byram, of 
Paramount, was in London on a visit and met his old 
friend, Macius, whom he had not seen for years. 
Later, John paid a visit to Gilbert Miller who has a 
considerable reputation not only as a producer of ex- 
cellent plays but also as an extravagant admirer of any- 





Richard Mealand 


one with a title. Johnny ‘toid Gilbert about meeting 
his old friend Macius, of Lord & Thomas Miller perked 
up interest at once. “Lord who?’ he asked. 

One maddening thing about taking a permanent job 
in England is the number of papers one has to fill out. 


I have answered so many questions about myself in the 
last three months that I am questionnaire-happy. 

Here is the list: 

1. American passport 
York. 

2. Landing form for Great Britain, filled out on the 
plane before arrival. 

3. Customs declaration filled out on the plane before 
arrival. 

4. Immigration statement filled out on arrival at Lon- 
don Airport. 

5. Application for work permit filled out for the British 
Home Office. 

6. Appiication for British ration book. 

7. Application for British identity card. 


application filled out in New 


8. Application for permanent residence in Great 
Britain. 
9. Registration with the police Alien Registration 
Bureau. 


10. British income tax form. 

‘11. Registration at Somerset House as an executive 
of a British company. 

12. Registration with the Bank of Eng!and for permis- 
sion to hold shares of the British company. 

13. Application for a “code number” in connection with 
British income tax. 

14. Application for the compulsory British Health In- 
surance. 

15. Statement of residence information. 

Once this is done, you're set. Except—if you go out of 
the country for longer than 14 days, for a vacation on 
the Continent for instance, you have to go through prac- 
tically the whole thing all over again, including the addi- 
tional forms that must be filled out on entering and leav- 
ing the Continental country visited. ‘ 

My wife's struggles with British rationing would make 
a book. One of her troubles is, of course, getting enough 
meat to provide us with the necessary proteins in our diet. 
There are two kinds of meat—and she now takes what the 
butcher gives her. But for some weeks, two words nearly 
brought us to the point of meat starvation. One of the 
words was “carcass meat,” which she thought was some- 
thing that has been dead for too long. The other was 
“offal” which she couldn’t bring herself to say. She 
now knows better. When she gets carcass meat, she 
knows it’s what she wants. When she gets offal, she gets 
liver or kidneys. The only trouble is, she refuses to cook 
kidneys. Says she doesn’t like the smell. 

Speaking of meat, we went visiting for a weekend with 
some English friends in Surrey. On Sunday morning we 
were awakened by the sound of shots. That evening we 
had pigeon-and-rabbit pie for dinner. The Englishman 
loves this. He has reverted to savagery and goes hunt- 
ing before breakfast. Motorists in England do not brake 
or swerve when the denizens of the animal or bird world 
cross the road in front of their cars. They aim with in- 
tent to kill. There was a head-on collision in Sussex the 
other dey; two cars coming from opposite directions were 


‘ aiming for the same rabbit. 


Going by air to Europe has advantages and disadvan- 


tages. You get there fast, but too fast. It took two weeks 
for. my body to become adjusted to London time after 
New York time. I was sleepy at the wrong time of day 
and wide awake at the wrong time. At noon I felt like 
4 a.m. and at midnight I felt in the mood for the after- 
noon cocktail. Similarly with the appetite and the body’s 
routine functions. A foreign land is strange enough, 
but when you're hurled at it by plane, you never know 
what time it is. 


In spite of many shortages England Still has some foods 


which cannot be bettered anywhere else. My candidates, 


all freely obtainable in England,. are: potted shrimps, 


smoked Scotch salmon, fresh Scotch salmon, orange mar- - 
malade, Little Scarlet strawberry jam, Whitstable oysters, . 


Dover sole, jugged hare, Stilton cheese (rationed but 
sometimes obtaiuable), Cornish or Devonshire clotted 
cream (available seasonally), cold chicken pie, Broadbeans 
(when young and tender), partridge and bread crumbs— 
and a pint of mild and bitter, weak though it is these 
days, preferably Tetley’s. 





By ALBERT STILLMAN 
{ For VarRIETy’s 46th Anniversary 
{ Rhymes Out of the B’way Nursery 


Mr. J. Rockefeller, a man of some* means 

Took Martha Baird Allen on honeymoon scenes. 

“Come-on-a My. House” by William Saroyan 

Was O. K. at first, but became quite annoyin’, 

(With songwriters desp'’rately striving for jack, it 

Would seem that a playwright should mind his own 
racket.) 

A wave of inertia enveloped the city 

The week that it played the Kefauver Committee. 

Some affluent Have’s became lowly Have-nots 

By day at the Flats and by night at the Trots. 

A sock and a smash and a b. 0. bonanza 


“Was “Life of Caruso” with Mario Lanza. 


A song which was rather excessively sung 
Explained that for love one is never too young; 
But the absolute leader in saleable schmaltz, 
Of course was the beautiful “Tennessee Waltz.” 


Legits found the going a little too slow: 

The esteemed “King and I,” though an elegant show, 
Can’t compare with a play that has no predecessor: 

The musical comedy starring Frank Loesser. 

Dinty Moore’s took a breather (for three weeks, I mean), 
So for three weeks I tried Mrs. Stillman’s cuisine. 
Musical circles were somewhat surprised 

When the Brooklyn Sym-phony was un-unionized. 
Though Uncle Nick’s epics found favor with many, 
I’m one of the few who prefer Keats to Kenny**, . 


Days may come and others may dawn, 

But ev’ry one has a Barry gray dawn. 
Broadway gave tempered accolades 

To “Bagels & Yox” and ‘“Borscht Capades.” 
ASCAP gave to those who have, 

From its new home on Madison Ave., 

And one would have to travel far back 

For a nicer Pres. than Otto Harbach. 


Some praised Toots Shor and some reviled him, 

Is how New Yorker Mag. profiled him. 

When Collier’s, too, gave him a spread, 

You got the mag. with your rolls and bread. 

Again it took a lot of moxie 

To book Mitropoulos at the Roxy. 

The pubs went for tunes that were ancient and folkey, 
Like “Good-night, Irene’. and “On Top of Old Smokey”; 
Some songwriters still had to work very hard, 

While others got by on a library card. 

The Big Show’s scripting set the pace, 

Thanks to a card called Goodman Ace. 

Miss C. K. Hutchins, the former Miss Utah, 

Was Miss America——what a beaut, ah! 


The Turpin-Sugar fight was great,’ 
But even greater was the gate; 
Nor TV sights nor AM sounds 
Exuded from the Polo Grounds***, 
*Twas au revoir for Number 5, 

The champ who kept the Yanks alive. 
Micky Mantle is his replacement. 

A babe was born in Macy’s basement. 
With glee I tossed my hat away 

For “Callaway Went Thataway”; 

The title song, I might assert, 

Was pretty snappy, too. (Advert.) 


Biz was spotty at movie palaces, 

In spite of which we had two “Alices.” 
Crooner F. Sinatra gave a 

Lot of time to courtin’ Ava. 

A show which gave me lots of fun 
Was Gibbs’ “Season in the Sun.” 
Eyssell was made R. Center’s Pres.— 
"Twas quite a feather in his fez. 

The Met was in the red again, 

So op’ra may be dead again. 

The $64 question is: 

What will happen with the Quiz? 


At warmup time, the local bars 

Were “tuned to the call-letters of the stars”; 
Those baseball broadcasts, how I relished ’em 
The way the Ol’ Redhead embellished ’em! 
The Pale Hose started quite a blitz, 

Then suddenly ran out of hits. 

The Giants set the country buzzin’ 

With a home-run blast by Branca’s cousin. 
With Happy out, Dan Parker’s solemn, 
*Cause how’s he gonna fill a column? 

Did Be-Bop die? “It never did!” 

Says Birdland’s mentor, Symphony Sid. 


Because of Rising Costs, the Bard 

Did not send out a Xmas card, 

So Happy New Year to all my friends 
As this year starts and last year ends! 





* Colloquial connotation 
** They're both in the same paper 
*¢*In N. Y. C., that is. 


HOLLYWOOD BAEDEKER 


‘By BILL HALLIGAN 























. Hollywood. 

Hollywood is a wondrous place, probably the-most pub- 
licized city in the world. Visitors from all over. the 
land strive in vain each day to crash the sacred portals 
of the studios. Everyone wants to see how a motion pic- 
ture is made. They are as welcome as a bill collector. 
If the cinema tycoons held open house a picture would 
never be made. The great studios are very polite about 
it but, for self-protection, they must curb the visiting 
list. Sightseers slow up production. 


Balked at the attempt to worm their way in, the would- 
be Star Gazers are forced to look elsewhere and their 
next best bet is the amazing Farmers Market—an epi- 
cure’s delight. After that they are stymied. 

But the greatest sight of all, a place where they are 
doubly welcome remains in almost total obscurity. It is 
The Motion Picture Hospital & Country House at Wood- 
land Hills. 

Let me tell you how you get there. 

You motor through San Fernando Valley 20 miles from 
Hollywood on Ventura Blvd. You pass Studio City, where 
once Mack Sennett was king. It is a double-lane freeway 
and you get an idea from the traffic how it has grown in 
the past 10 years—there are nearly 1,000,000 souls living 
in this beautiful valley. 

Studio City is a metropolis all by itself. Smart shops. 
Motion Picture Palaces. A gorgeous view of the Santa 
Monica Mountains on one side and the San Gabriel Range 
on the other. 

You take a side-drive of a block to Universal City 
where Bill Goetz now reigns, where Uncle Carl Laemmle 
made a dream come true. A few blocks away are the mam- 
moth structures of the Warner Bros. and below that the 


_ vast factories of the aircraft manufacturers and the great 


airfield in Burbank. 


You get back on the main line and pass through Sher- 
*man Oaks where Sepulvada cuts through the artery on its 
way from the Ocean over the mighty Ridge Route to 
Bakersfield. 


Down the lane a mile is the little town of Encino 
where picture greats live in luxury and privacy—Clark 
Gable, Spencer Tracy, Bryan Foy and hosts of others. 

You come to the little town of Tarzana where Charlie 
Winninger, Jay C. Flippen and Bill Hibbitt have their 
estates. Then over Chalk Hill and into Woodland Hills, 
a thriving little community once called Gerard. It boasts 
of one of the finest golf courses. On the way is a driving 
range where ex-vauder Jack Kennedy is the major domo. 

Now you:arrive at the little hanging teown-of Calabasas 
and turn left. In one minute you are looking at the finest 
establishment in all California. I might say America. 
The Motion Picture Hospital & Country House—a 40-acre 
paradise... It beggars the Biltmore in Santa Barbara. It 
is the home of the helpless—the sick and aged Motion 
Picture Artist. 


| Better Than Dr. Kildare | 


You walk up the steps of the hospital and enter the 
foyer. Of all the world’s great hospitals you are now in 
one that is second to none. Forty private rooms, no wards, 
no rooms for two. You see the massive X-Ray room, the 
operating theatre, the laboratory and the pharmacy, the 
beautiful patio where the convalescent can bask in the 
sun and grow. back -into health, the acres-of fruit. trees 
and flowers and the mighty hills of the Topango Canyon 
stretching 15 miles to the sea. 

Down the covered walk to the Country House is only a 
short stroll away. It has an entrance that J. P. Morgan 
would have been proud of. You see the magnificent. library 
and you know you have never seen a better one. You walk 
through the lounge with its immense television set, and 
its luxurious chairs and lounges remind one of the Queen 
Mary. 

You go outside and take a stroll around the place. There 
are 38 cottages smothered with roses. Here reside the 
former greats of the Cinema World living out their lives 
in contentment and luxury. This can rightly -be called a 
heaven on’ earth, and it is the fulfillment of a dream of 
one man—a Doctor Christian come to life, a man who 
has labored incessantly for the success of this Shangri-La 
of the motion picture worker. His name is Jean Hersholt, 
and he is as'plain as an old shoe.  — ; 

For the guests there are three stationwagons making 
trips into Hollywood twice a week. There is a laundress 
and a dentist, a pedicurist and an occulist and a lady 
named Nunn who sees to the wants of the guests. There 
are no rules—ladies and gentlemen need none. 

There are garages for your jalopy and a cleaner for your 
clothes. There are cigarets for the asking. This is the 
Cuffo’s dream of Paradise. There is no set of workers 
in all the world who are as well taken care of in their 
hour of need and illness as the cinema artists of Holly- 
wood. The Industry can well be proud. 

The hospital has a mighty son of Hippocrates named Dr. 
Kobal who sees all, knows all, and cures all.. The insti- 
tution is run in right royal style by the competent and 
able Miss Ruth Griffith assisted by the angel of the place, 
Miss Ginger Dickey, an honor student from Stanford U., 
with a staff of 20 nurses and technicians. Nothing is left 
out, nothing is forgotten. They have everything. The 
greatest surgeon in California, to our way of thinking, is in 
command, Dr. Francis E. Browne. He averages a dozen 
operations a week in the surgery. 

Is this some place? It positively is. And it’s free. 

Free to the workers in the motion picture field. Paid 
for and supported by them, augumented by huge dona- 
tions from the Studies. 

Two years ago the Friars Club gave a benefit perform- 
ance for the fund. It established an all-time high in cash 
returns. Never in the history of show biz has the 
result been equalled. The net profit from the benefit, all 
turned over to the fund, was the gigantic sum of $301,000— 
net. Thanks Mr. Jessel. 

The next time you are in Hollywood come out and see 
this place, the spot the industry points to with justifiable 
pride. It is truly a landmark, and every night when the 
lights are turned out and the silent prayer is said, there 
is always an extra one for the man directly responsible— 
Mr. Jean Hersholt. 

Do you want to know how I know all about the place? 
I live there. 
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’ released “RETURN OF THE 
TEXAN’ and the Techni- 
color production “LYDIA 

BAILEY” 


PAGET 


Veteran actress at eight- 
een... Equals her post 
successes in “BELLES ON 
THEIR TOES” to be re- 
leased soon, Color by 
Technicolor, 


HILL 


Fluttered feminine hegrts 

in “CHEAPER BY THE 

DOZEN” and “ALL ABOUT 

EVE’. Really emotes in 

Bret Harte’s “OUTCASTS 
OF POKER FLAT 


MARILYN 
MONROE 


Bundie of Blonde Fire! 

Immediate hit in “ALL 

ABOUT EVE’! Real sizzler 

in “DON’T BOTHER TO 

KNOCK”, to be released 
soon, 


WERNER 


Sensational young star 
of ‘DECISION BEFORE 
DAWN’. Soon to be seen 
in “THE MAN VRE 
FOOLED HITLER 


CONSTANCE 
SMITH 


Blue-eyed trish star fol 
lows her success in “THE 
MUDLARK’’ with striking 
performance in the 
Technicolor release, “RED 
SKIES OF MONTANA 





RICHARD 
BASEHART 


Adaptable to ony‘rote.. 
Currently winning critics’ 
plaudits in “DECISION 
BEFORE DAWN’ and 
‘FIXED BAYONETS”’ 





« FRANCIS 


the blonde who rompe 
iraugh “ELOPEMENT 
ymMINg up in tne vast 
=tolor version of Kenret} 
eRoberts’ best 
“LYDIA BAILEY 


CALHOUN 


Tall, dark, handsome 
guy who gets envioble 
10b of making love to 
Suson Hayward in Tech 
nicolor hit “WITHA SONG 
IN MY HEART also t 
be seen in the Techn 

color story of Argentino 


“WAY OF A GAUCHO 


YOU ASKED FOR TH II 
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MITZI 
GAYNOR | 


‘Her triumph in “MY BLUE 
. HEAVEN’ won her star- 
~ dom in “GOLDEN GIRL’. 
Soon to be seen as a 
~ pulsating Polynesian. in 
Technicolor production 
DOWN AMONG THE 
SHELTERING PALMS” 


ROBERT 
WAGNER 


Of “HALLS OF MONTE- 
ZUMA” «and “FROGMEN 


fame! Gets the role of 

his career in Technicolor 

iii “WITH A SONG IN MY 
HEART 


DAVID 
WAYNE 


Versatile star of Broad- 


woy (“FINIAN’S RAIN- 
BOW") and Hollywood 
{MY BLUE HEAVEN”). 
Tops them all in the Tech- 
nicolor productions 
“WITH A SONG IN.MY 
HEART’ and “WAIT TILL 
THE SUN SHINES NELLIE” 


JEAN - 
PETERS 


Starred in “TAKE CARE OF 


MY LITTLE GIRL’’... Gets 
acting plum of yeor 
opposite Marlon Brando 


“in “VIVA ZAPATAI”... 


also triumphs in Techni- 
olor hit “WAIT TILL THE 


GARY 
MERRILL 
Won immediate success in 
“TWELVE O'CLOCK HIGH’ 
and “ALL ABOUT EVE” 
... Currently scoring 
in “DECISION BEFORE 
DAWN’’...soon to be seen 
in dramatic hit “PHONE 
CALL FROM A STRANGER” 


JEFFREY 
HUNTER. 


Repeats his success in 


“TAKE CARE OF MY LIT- 

TLE GIRL and “THE FROG- 

MEN” in the Technicolor 

releases “RED SKIES OF 

MONTANA” and “CRY OF 
THE SWAMP’ 





JOANNE 
DRU 


teaped from her first big 

success (MR. BELVEDERE 

RINGS THE BELL’) into 

tarring roles in the soon 

o be seen “RETURN OF 

THE TEXAN” .and “PRIDE 
OF ST. LOUIS 


re 





SUN SHINES NELLIE” 


RICHARD 
BOONE 


Promatic newcomer 
Hits the screen in Techni- 
color releases “RED SKIES 
GF MONTANA” and 
“KANGAROO’’! 


instant hit in her first 


American picture, ‘DE- 
CISION BEFORE DAWN’! 
Plays opposite Tyrone 
Power in the tingling 


DIPLOMATIC COURIER” 
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Neither Whitewash, Hogwash 
Nor Redwash 





MPIC Exec See Reappraises Hollywood’s Successful Fight Against Communism 





By ART ARTHUR 


Hollywood. 

There seems to be a burning yearning in places plagued 
by personal-profit “patriots” of the ilk of one notorious 
rabble-rouser, who faced a sedition indictment in World 
War II to ignore, overlook or loudly disparage the fight 
against Communism waged within Hollywood. 

Any effort to publicly record the facts about the in- 
dustry’s success in defeating the malignant threat of 
Communist infil-traitors immediately is met with loud 
snorts of “Whitewash!” 


Whitewash? Only a total fool would attempt to white- 
wash away the record which clearly shows how Com- 
munists moved in on Hollywood and attempted to use 
the film industry for their foul and devious purposes. 

But, by the same token, why the redwash? Why do we 
see such dogged determination to keep smearing the 
industry with a red brush? Why the implacable ears— 
closed insistence on ignoring the record which shows just 
as clearly that the Communists were met and routed by 
devoted honest patriots within the motion picture industry 
itself? 

My guess is that there are only two reasons. We of the 
industry are responsible for one reason—-our own failure 
to spread far and wide the truth and the facts about the 
industry’s fight against Communism. That must be 
remedied. 

The second reason lies in the aforementioned personal- 
profit “patriots’—the boys who make a buck out of pass- 
ing themselves off as experts on “Hollywood Communists 
and Communism”... and who are unwilling to see that 
particular gravy train disappear. Some among the 
experts are honest anti-Communists motivated by only on 
objective—the total extinction of Communists whereve 
they may be. When they make mistakes, they are hon- 
est mistakes—and open to correction. But there’s quite 
a calloused crew of others whose incomes dictate that they 
must continue to set up the “Reds-running-riot-in-Holly- 
wood” strawman long after the battle is over and only 
feeble remnants remain to be mopped-up. 


The hellfire war dances and Comanche whoopings of the 
redwash-hogwash specialists seem doubly daffy in light 
of the investigations by the House Committee on un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Probably no investigation by the Commit- 
tee has been more thorough than the one conducted iato 
Hollywood Communism. But the redwash-hogwash artists 
scorn the House Committee, too, apparently. Everybody's 
out of step but the guy who might have to wrap up his 
lucrative racket if forced to admit that Hollywood in 1952 
is a far war-cry from Hollywood in 1947. 


Coming back to reason No. 1—our own failure to spread 
the facts far and wide—let’s make this a little contribution 
toward correcting that first fault. (Full detail can be 
provided to support every statement herein capsuled.) 

Since no well-informed industry champion would seek to 
whitewash, here are some of the facts which can be 
stressed whenever you run into the other extreme—the 
redwash-hogwash: 








| Almost Totally Extinet | 








1. Communism in Hollywood is bordering on total extinc- 
tion. The long sinister effort stealthily begun by Com- 
munists more than 20 years ago is uttering its last gasps— 
thanks to successful efforts by the motion picture industry 
itself and some hefty assist by the House Committee on 
un-American Activities. 


2. Few, if any, other American industries can point to a 
better record of successfully shattering a Communist in- 
filtration threat. This is especially true of sensitive de- 
fense industries—where Communists have entrenched 
themselves and where they should be pursued to extinc- 
tion with equal vigor by the House Committee. Commu- 
nists have shown up in all other forms of mass communi- 
cation (such as press, magazines, radio and television) as 
well as in schools and colleges, in our Government and 
even in church circles. But where else have militant 
anti-Communists fought the infiltrators on a corresponding 
scale—and with corresponding success? No wonder the Los 
Angeles Mirror observed editorially: “It is to be doubted 
that any other industry has a better record.” 


3. Any honest examination of the facts—dedicated 
neither to whitewash nor to redwash nor to hogwash— 
will make increasingly clear the little-realized fact that 
the story of Communism in Hollywood is a story of failure 
and defeat—and not a story of Communist triumph... 
that, in terms of the Party’s major cbjectives, whatever 
successes they had were piddling successes ... that today 
“the Communist is a completely ineffective element in 
Hollywood life—in Hollywood they have failed,” as was 
stated under oath by ex-Communist Edward Dmytryk. Ex- 
Communists Richard Collins, Sterling Hayden and Leo 
Townsend all have testified in the same vein. 

Nor are ex-Communists the only source of this opinion. 
Roy Brewer, leading Hollywood anti-Communist, has tes- 
tified: “The back of Communist power in Hollywood has 
been broken.” Senator Edward Martin, Congressman Don- 
ald Jackson and Victor Lasky, co-author of “Seeds of 
Treason,” are among those who have expressed similar 
views. 


4. No man who prides himself on honesty and fairness 
has the right to publicly clamor about the sordid story 
of how Communists plotted to take over Hollywood— 
unless he is also willing to acquaint himself with the stir- 
ring story of how patriotic anti-Communists in Hollywood 
slowed, stopped, reversed and then routed the Communist 
conspiracy. 

5. The first important step in the Communist plot against 
Hollywood was to obtain control of the Guilds and Unions 
—and thus be in a position to dictate to management. 

Faced with this threat, the Guilds and Unions of Holly- 
wood successively demolished Communist influence within 
their ranks in an unparalleled series of anti-Communist 
triumphs, climaxing when the Screen Writers Guild in 


1947 filled 20 out of the 21 places on its Executive Board 
with anti-Communists . .. and when Roy Brewer’s: AFL 
labor boys routed the Communist efforts to seize the 
IATSE on the West Coast. 

6. Similarly, Hollywood management has established a 
record virtually unmatched by management in any other 
American industry faced with an equivalent fight to defeat 
Communist .infiltration. Nowhere else in the nation, for 
example, has any responsible section of management made 
itself the subject of millions of dollars in lawsuits in order 
to pursue an anti-Communist program in the face of the 
innumerable legal jeopardies that hamper action by man- 
agement. 

7. Full, frank and searching investigation-—dedicated 
neither to whitewash nor to redwash nor to hogwash—con- 
firms that the Communist effort to inject propaganda into 
American motion pictures had virtually no success except 
upon Government request’in the brief years when Soviet 
Russia was our wartime ally. But, on the contrary, the 
motion picture industry has made or is making a total of 
at least 50 films which in whole or in part contain direct 
attacks upon Communism—and which constitute hard- 
hitting anti-Communist propaganda. The same can be 
said of scores of short subjects and documentary films 
made by the industry. 

8. To the consternation of Communists everywhere, the 

motion picture industry has made or is making scores of 
films which, by upholding those institutions of democracy 
which the Communists unceasingly try to tear down, 
present on the-screens of the world day in and day out 
the affirmative case for the superiority of our way of life 
over that of any totalitarian system. (Witness “Come to 
the Stable,” “Going My Way” and “One Foot in Heaven” 
as example of films which “sell’’ reverence and re- 
spect for religion.) 
* 9. Communists throughout the world, via Moscow’s Com- 
inform, have been instructed that they must make Holly- 
wood films a prime enemy. The orders, conveyed through 
the Cominform Journal No. 28, cries that “The American 
Cinema is a war weapon” and declares that: “It is impera- 
tive to render the American cinema harmless.” 

10. Any effort to determine the true nature of the motion 
picture industry in relation to Communism—dedicated 
neither to whitewash, redwash nor hogwash—would reveal 
overwhelming records 6f patriotic service in war and post- 
war by men and women of the industry, as well as service 
in aid of every worthy charitable cause and philanthropy 
to which the industry can lend its manifold assistance. 

The records serve separately and collectively to cardio- 
gram the real beat of Hollywood’s heart in any choice 
between the ways of democracy and any brand of totali- 
tarianism whatsoever, Communism included. 

11. The search for truth leaves no doubt that Holly- 
wood today possesses as fine a body of seasoned anti-Com- 
munist veterans as can be found anywhere in the country 
—men who have met and defeated some of the shrewdest 
and most resourceful brains that the Communist Party 
could send to the Coast. The skill and experience of these 
anti-Communists provide Hollywood with a security against 
local Communist re-birth scarcely found anywhere else in 
American life. 

12. Any meticulous effort at fact-gathering would make 
clear that, at their very peak, Communists totaled little 
more than 1% of the people employed in the motion 
picture industry and that today—allowing for the unknown 
ry percentage is no more than the smallest fraction 
of 1%. 


| ‘Fellow Travelers’ | 


13. At one time the Hollywood “fellow traveler” consti- 
tuted a major problem. He was best described as being 
like the bride who didn’t know the difference between bak- 
ing powder and gunpowder—and was in for one helluva 
surprise! 

But the “fellow traveler” faded rapidly on the heels of 
successful steps taken within Hollywood in recent years 
to alert unsuspecting individuals and to make them aware 
of concealed Commie beguilements. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the situation has gone to the 
other extreme. One cautious individual announced not 
long ago that he had even resigned from. the Auto Club! 

14. Exploring every avenue toward power, the Com- 
munists sought names and influence through so-called 
political, professional, patriotic, social and veteran organ- 
izations—such as HICCASP (the Hollywood Independent 
Citizens Council of the Arts, Sciences & Professions), the 
Hollywood Writers Mobilization, the Pecple’s Education 
Center and numerous others. 

But a review of the record—dedicated neither to white- 
wash nor to redwash nor to hogwash—would show how 
the Communists had each successive hope for power 
blasted as anti-Communists counterattacked the organiza- 
tions and sank them into oblivion or inept frustration. 

15. The Communists sought to use Hollywood as a source 
for funds, raised under every conceivable guise. In this 
field they met their best success—since the people of show 
business always were soft touches for any plea for milk 
for the babies of starving miners or what have you. 

But the record shows that in recent years the Commu- 
nist hope of turning Hollywood into the Party’s treasure 
chest dwindled and dried up under the heat of anti-Com- 
munist spotlights—another victory over the disintegrating 
Communist apparatus best reflected, perhaps, in an obser- 
vation last year in a Hollywood column: “At a local Red 
meeting the other night, after the hat was passed, the 
collection totalled $18.63. Three years ago, a meeting 
at the same place and the same organization grabbed 
$51,000.” 

16. Despite the most searching investigation by the 
House Committee and the most intensive efforts by indus- 
try anti-Communists, an underground faction of Commu- 
nists may still remain in the Hollywood area—for Com- 
munists never give up entirely or stop trying. 

For this reason, those in Hollywood who fought and beat 
the Communists have no intention of relaxing their vigil- 
ance for any sign that might betray any overlooked frag- 
ments of the Communist conspiracy. 

17. Rather than being, as the redwash-hogwash boys 
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My Favorite Ca‘ile Rustler 








By CHARLES WILLIAMS ———___ 


Hollywood. 
-Jim Rogan is shooting the last sequence of “Desert 
Justice,” a remake of “Death Valley Joe,” from the silent 
version of “The Worst Man in Panamint,” at Lone Pine, 
Cal. : 

Rogan is ahead of schedule two days and feels very 
happy this morning, until a studio car pulls up in the 
foreground, and Rex Allen, the unit manager hops out. 
He greets Rogan and the crew effusively, and hands a 
letter to the director, which reads as follows. 

Location—Lone Pine. “Desert Justice” Co. 

Director—James Rogan. Producer—Mazxr Weinberg. 

Looked at a “Rough Cut” of six reels. Sorry you 
talked me into having Eddie Wilson. His comedy 
scenes are flat and he is badly miscast. Suggest using 
him in the big fight at the camp. But kill him off 
at the first exchange of shots. Regards, 

Max. 

Rogan turns to his assistant, “Get Eddie Wilson a 10- 
gallon hat and a six-gun. He’s going to work in the next 
shot.” In a few minutes Eddie hobbles over to Rogan. 

“‘What’s the idea Jim? I’m playing the cook.” 

“Orders from the production office, Eddie. They want 
you in the big fight. Hey, Tex, get Wheezer up here for 
Eddie. Listen, count five after I start rolling, then pull 
your six-gun and empty it past camera right. You're a 
cattle-rustling cook, fighting off the ranch boys who are 
trying to recover the cattle that your gang rustled from 
the Bar B.Q.” 

In projection room “A” at Cosmos Studios, Rogan, 
Weinberg and the cutter are running “Desert Justice” for 
J. P. Hammons, the international banker who owns the stu- 
dio and half of Culver City. 

Rogan and Weinberg are watching Hammons’ reactions 
closely. His face is a countenance that would have 
broken Gutzon Borglum’s chisel. He is a huge bearded 
man who hasn’t laughed since his partner committed sui- 
cide in the panic of ’29. 

“Who is that actor playing the cook?” thunders Ham- 
mons. 

“Why he’s just a bit player, Mr. Hammons. 
going to cut him plenty.” 

“Like hell you are. He’s the best western actor I’ve 
seen since Hoot Gibson. That chap is a great artist— 
never in my life have I seen anything like that shot where 
he shoots the horse in the neck, and takes that fall. The 
horse is very good, too. I think I’ll have him shipped 
on to Southampton. My wife runs a little theatre there. 
She’s going .to do ‘The Virginian.’ The animal would 
strengthen the cast considerably.” 

Eddie Wilson is lying in bed trying to forget Wheezer, 
Lone Pine, and the big fight. His cute little better half, 
who shares the Murphy bed with him, has just finished 
serving him breakfast. 

“How does your head feel, honey?” 

‘Lousy, no more westerns for me. 
baby?” 

“T’ll go out and see. Try and relax sweetie, you need 
all the strength you can get.” 

“I get enough rest laying off,” yells our favorite cattle 
rustler. 

In a few moments Alice runs into the room. 
a letter from the studio.” 

“They have nothing on me. 
a horse. Read it to me.” 

“Darling, they can’t put you in jail for trying. Listen, 

‘Dear Eddie: 

Will you kindly drop into my office at your earliest 
convenience. Doctor Hansen tells me that you are 
much better. Regards, 


Max Weinberg’.” 

Weinberg’s office is an acute shock tc the optic nerves. 
The furniture had been designed by an exiled Polish 
cabinet maker, who had been badly frightened by the 
OGPU. Everything was on a slant and looked as if it 
were about to run_out the door. The cocktail bar was 
the ace attraction. It had an electrical robot bartender, 
with no union hours. By pressing any one of a dozen 
— on its chest, you could get a choice of 10 different 





We're 


Is there any mail 


“Here’s 


I told them I couldn’t ride 


Rogan and Eddie are leaning against the teakwood bar, 
downing straight shots. Weinberg is sitting in a corner 
looking at some papers. He comes over to the bar and 
hands Eddie a pen and some contracts. 

“Hammons has upped you to a flat $1,500 a week. That’s 
top money for a western star these days, you lucky ham.” 

“To hell with the budget, slip me a sawbuck, Jimsey 
boy, thish is on little me.” Rogan hands Eddie a bill. 

The robot becomes nervous at the sight of money, 
and drops a glass. 

“Wait a minute, boys, don’t start grinding, I gotta call 
the wife.” 

Eddie stumbles over to Weinberg’s desk and starts 
dialing the phone. 

“Hello, baaby, thish ish me. Get your clothes on, we're 
going out to the valley and buy a house ... whose drunk?” 

Eddie slowly fades out on the desk. 


Finis 





would have it, an industry in which Communists still cavort 
on every corner, the motion picture industry today is in a 
position to offer to other industries a blueprint for action 
against Communists. 

Instead of berating Hollywood, a lot of the attackers 
could well stop, look—and learn. 


18. Every organization in the industry with any claim 
to expressing official viewpoints has supported the fight 
against Communism—including, in the east, Council of 
Motion Picture Organizations and the Motion Picture Assn. 
of America, and in Hollywood, the Sereen Actors Guild 
and all other key bodies represented in the Motion Picture 
Industry Council. It was the MPIC which officialiy re- 
corded the industry’s support of the 1951 House Com- 
mittee. 

The MPIC statement of support added: “But the MPIC 
would be derelict in its duty if it did not point out that 
the public has been given an exaggerated and distorted 
impression of the degree of this Communist infiltration. 

That statement still holds true—and could continue to 
be true as long as the redwash boys are able to parlay 
their little paint buckets into full dinner pails. But they 
game by now that ptomaine will be the inevitable 
resu 
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Hollywood Dictionary 


By MARTIN A. RAGAWAY 


AGENT: Fellow whose job it is to go in and pour troubled 

water on oil. 

ADDITIONAL DIALOG: Credit given to a writer who is 
called in at the last minute to share the blame, 

ACTRESS: One of God’s unfairest creatures. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: Man who was hired because he 
used his head... up and down. 

BACKER: An angel for the producer; an angle for the 

irls. 

BORE: Any person who knows the same stories you do, 
And tells them. : 

BRIDAL SHOWER: A device to mulct gifts from the peo- 
ple who won't be invited to the wedding. 

COMPANY STOOGE: Guy who started the same time you 
did and is now making more money than you are. 
COMMISSARY: Where the dishes never change .. . just 

the faces. 

COFFEE: What your secretary is having when you get 
hot on an idea. 

CHAFING DISH: A starlet who rubs you the wrong way. 

COCKTAIL PARTY: A social institution which affords you 
the only opportunity of seeing your agent. 

CONNECTIONS: What everybody out here has unti! he 
tries to use them. 

CHRISTMAS: Season when some people wrap gifts for 
the people they rap the rest of the year. 

CONCEIT: The self-confidence of a person you don’t like, 

CONTRACT: An agreement signed by two people which 
makes adequately certain that their agents won't get 
cheated. 

CHARACTER: What you have if you aren’t one; what you 
are if you haven’t any. 

CUISINE: It’s what makes a 50-cent hamburger, $4 at 
Romanoft’s. 

DRUNK: Fellow with a scotch-tape worm. 

DENTIST: An excuse which permits you to have the 
afternoon off without any deduction from sick leave 
or vacation. 

ELOPE: Exciting term among actors'in love. Means, 
“We can get more publicity than if we did it the 
other way.” 

FAN MAGAZINE: Publication whose March issue arrives 
in January just loaded with September’s news. 

FOREIGN CAR: Automobile you pay twice as much to be 
half as comfortable in. 

GOSSIP COLUMNIST: Newspaperman (gal) who writes 
other people’s wrongs. 

GAME: A form of charades played at Hollywood parties 
= people so they can avoid getting to know each 
other. 

HOLLYWOOD: A community bounded on the south by 
Los Angeles, bounded on the west by Beverly Hills, 
bounded on the north by San Fernando Valley and 
hounded on the east by exhibitors. 

HYPOCRITE: A friend who doesn’t like your latest pic- 
ture and still remains your friend. 

HOME OFFICE EXECUTIVE: Businessman who hasn’t 
seen the budget of a new picture but knows it costs 
too much, 

INVASION OF PRIVACY: Complaint of an actor against 
the newspapers after he has spent $200,000 for public- 
ity services. 

INDEPENDENT PRODUCER: A movie maker who has 
very little to be independent about. 

JOB: That period between unemployment insurance 
checks. 

2 the studio is paying you, you get one for your 
office. 

LAUREL CANYON: A shortcut between San Fernando 
Valley and Sid Skolsky. 

LINE: Sweetnothings whispered to a girl by any guy she’s 
not interested in hearing them from. 

Se An argument between C. B. DeMille and a 
writer. 

saa gy That short interval between “I do” and 

ieu. 

NEPOTISM: Some jobs are relative. 

NEW YORK: Place where your trip ends and the expense 
account begins. 

OPTION: Contractese for “Even with the raise we can’t 
find anyone to work as cheaply, so stick around.” 
PESSIMIST: Fellow who shares an apartment with an 

optimist. 

PETITION: List of people who aren’t secure enough to 


Say no. 

PRESS AGENT: Fellow who is willing to put your feat 
in his mouth. 

PLUG: What columnists should give the author of comic 
dictionaries if they reprint any of it. 

PRODUCER-DIRECTOR-WRITER: A man who has only 
himself to blame. 

PUBLICITY: A service which makes you well known to a 
lot of people who don’t particularly want to know you. 

PLAGIARISM: A stolen idea that comes out lousy. 

PRODUCER: Clever man whose brain starts working the 
moment he gets up in the morning and doesn’t stop 
until he gets to the studio. 

REPARTEE: Better dialog between the hero and heroine 
that the writer thinks of while watching his picture 
at the sneak preview. 

ROMANCE: Segment of time between the first hand-hole- 
ing item in Louella until the first mention of a squab- 
ble in Hedda. 

STARLET: A girl who is getting ready to be ungrateful. 

SECOND MONEY: Sum which is easily obtainable if you 
can prove that you don’t need first money. 

SUCCESS: Depends on luck and pluck. How much luck 
you have in finding the right person to pluck. 

STORY CONFERENCE: A meeting of four or five people 
each of whom thinks the other has an idea. 

SNEAK THEATRE: A movie house chosen for previews 
because its audience reaction has been established, 
ie.: “They always laugh in Glendale” or “They love 
to cry in Pomona.” 

STUDIO: Organization that wants to hire you if you can 
prove you're working for someone else. 

TELEVISION: IT! 

TV GUEST STAR: An actor between pictures. 

TECHNICOLOR: Bright colors which are supposed to 
camouflage dull scripts. 

VURGEON: A surgeon who has never performed an 
operation. 

Z: Zis enough? 











Forty-sixth DARIETY ‘Anniversary 
Wrong Plug 


During the recent Kefauver TV trials, the commit- 
tee was living at a swank New York hotel. It happens 
that a very large bookmaker had been occupying 
a suite at the same hotel for a number of months 
and his clerk was accepting bets by telephone from 
that suite. A group of bettors desiring to wager ona 
horse one of them owned, phoned the hotel where 
the bookie was doing business. They asked the 
switchboard operator for the right suite but, like 
some horse players, she got her “plugs” mixed and 
connected him with the suite next door. A strange 
voice answered the phone. 


“Who is this?” asked the player. “This is Senator 
Tobey,” cdme back a gruff voice. The player dropped 
the receiver and turning to his pals remarked, “Boy, 
what a wrong number I got!” —Ken Kling. 


‘Writers Are for the Birds | 


By CLAUDE BINYON— 








Hollywood. 
Joe Presser liked his job as a studio janitor. He worked 
on the sound stages, sweeping up cigaret butts and paper 
cups and gum wrappers while he watched motion pictures 
being made. After a number of years people started call- 
ing him Pop and neglected apologizing 





when they bumped into him, but Joe 
didn’t mind. His work was easy, and 
it fascinated him to see how scenes 
fell into certain patterns of same- 
ness through the years. 

There was the Man Sleeping on 
the Living Room Couch Scene, for in- 








stance. Joe knew from long experi- 
ence that the girl would get the bed- 
room and the man’s pajamas, while 
the man would curl up uncomfortably 
with one blanket on a hard divan. 
Then there would be a shot of the 
girl lying wide-awake and a shot of 
the man lying wide-awake. Then the girl would look 
toward the door and get out of bed, and the man would 
look toward the door and get off the divan. Each would 
approach the door without the other knowing it. The 
man would almost knock, and the girl would almost open 
the door. Then they wouid go back to their bed and 
couch, because what else could they do in a picture? 

A new director was making the Man Sleeping on the 
Living Room Couch Scene one day, and Joe frowned in 
surprise. The man crawled onto the divan with his 
blanket and the girl got into bed with the man’s pajamas 
and that was that. Joe leaned on his broom handle, star- 
ing, unwilling to believe his eyes. Already uneasy about 
his work, and noting Joe’s reaction, the director ap- 
proached him between setups. 

“Something wrong, Pop?” he asked. 

“Maybe not, sir,” shrugged Joe. “It just seemed to 
me like you missed a good chance to show how they feel 
about each other. Maybe like showing them both laying 
awake and yenning—and then they get up and go to the 
door—you know, just going, not doing; and finally they 
crawl back into the hay alone, still yenning. It’s just 
an idea—maybe lousy.” 

The director pondered, and then he beamed. “That's 
it, Pop. That’s what was in the back of my head all the 
time. Thanks for reminding me.” And Joe was content 
again as he watched the new boy shoot the Man Sleeping 
on the Living Room Couch Scene the way it should be 
shot. 

Joe performed the same service for other directors, 
steering them straight when they veered from the pat- 
terns of Ashamed of Your Own Mother or Father, or Driv- 
ing Like Hell in the Fog, or the Wife Putting on a Phoney 
Love Act with the Concert Pianist, or Boy Telling Girl 
Off and Getting Told Off Double, or Priest Telling Gang- 
ster Friend This Is the Only Way It Could End. And 
sometimes he would remind directors that when they were 
making a picture about three men they were actually 
making the “Three Musketcers,” and only a chump would 
try a new twist. 
| How They ‘Broke’ Him | 

In time Joe became an omen of good luck on the set 
and was requested as set janitor by many directors. This 
led to an investigation by the front office, with the inevit- 
able result. Joe was relieved of his broom and given a 
cell in the writers’ block, furnished with a typewriter and 
a secretary complete with knitting needles. He was 
assigned to write a story for Alan Ladd. 

Joe liked the office very much. From the window he 
could see laborers pushing heavy things. But the secre- 
tary bothered him. She knitted steadily, in the manner 
of all good secretaries, but from time to time she looked 
at him expectantly. Finally she breached the subject. 
“When are we starting?” she asked. 

Joe was genuinely surprised. “Starting what?” he said. 
“The Alan Ladc¢ original,’ answered the secretary. 

“How can we start?” retorted Joe. “What have they 
showed us? Nothing! How can you tell them what's 
wrong if they don’t show you nothing?” 

“But you’re supposed to give them the idea,” said the 
secretary. “Then they tell you what's wrong.” 

“I know what’s wrong,” said Joe. “All I gotta do is 
see it and I can tell you. But I can't write nothing first 
because I can’t write nothing wrong!” 

The secretary thought this over for a moment and then 
she excused herself. Within a short time Joe was called 
to the front office. 

“Pop,” said the producer, “I'm afraid we've made a 
mistake.” 

“Show it to me,” said Joe confidently, “and I'll cell 
you.” 

“Look into that wall mirror,” said the producer. Joe 
walked over and looked at himself. 

“What's wrong with what you see?” asked the producer. 

Joe considered. “It should have a broom in its hand,” 
he said finally. 

“I could make it gentle,” said the producer. “I could 
get you a job as a critic.” 

Joe headed for the door, happier than he had been 
for weeks. “No, thanks,” he said. “I don’t want to sit 

and smell it. i'd rather sweep it out.” 





Claude Binyon 

















A BIOPIC WITHOUT A BIO 











By MAX SHULMAN 





To the millions of theatregoers who enjoyed the recent 
biopic about the two eminent American tunesmiths, A. M. 
Heffernan and Ralph Schwartz, the following speech, made 
by Donald (Don) Crutfellow, the producer of the A. M. 
Heffernan-Ralph Schwartz biopic be- 
fore the annual dinner of the Ameri- 
can Biopic Producers Brotherhood in 
the Tourquoise Room of the Super- 
Chief, will be of interest. 

“Fellow biopic producers and gen- 
tlemen,” said Mr. Crutfellow, open- 
ing his speech with a jest as is his 
wont (Mr. Crutfellow has frequently 
been called the American Will Rog- 
ers), “the difficulties surrounding the 
production of the A. M. Heffernan- 





Ralph Schwartz biopic were legion, 
Max Shulman and not the least of them was the 
choice of a title. For weeks every 


man-jack of us in the organization racked and cud- 
geled his brains, but without result. I had finally 
decided to release the picture without a title—I came 
to this decision with the utmost reluctance, let me 
tell you, for whenever I have done this in the past, an 
immoderate amount of confusion has resulted—-when out 
of the blue a solution was found. My phone rang at 4 
a.m. one morning. It was a young man named Ed Toklas 
from my organization. ‘Mr. Crutfellow, Mr. Crutfellow!’ 
he cried, scarcely abie to contain his excitement. ‘i've 
got it! I’ve got the title! Get this, Mr. Crutfellow—The 
A, M. Heffernan-Ralph Schwartz Story.’ 


“Well, gentlemen, titles like this don’t come to you 
every day, and I am not one to let ingenuity in my organ- 
ization go unrewarded. On the spot, despite the lateness 
of the hour, I summoned a notary and made Ed Toklas 
associate producer and gave him the hand of my daughter 
in marriage, overriding his modest protests that he did 
not deserve to be associate producer and he already had 
a wife. 

“It must not be thought that finding a title ended the 
difficulties which beset ‘The A. M. Heffernan-Ralph 
Schwartz Story.’ Far from it. There were plot problems 
which seemed at the beginning insuperable. Naturally we 
wanted to follow as closely as possible the real life stories 
of A. M. Heffernan and Ralph Schwartz, but it was idle 
to deny that certain aspects of their lives were incon- 
sistent with good movie-making. For example, A. M. Hef- 
fernan has been drunk since puberty and Ralph Schwartz 
is slightly under two feet high. Such figures, you will 
agree, gentlemen, are not boxoffice. 


| Fickle Husbands | 














“As though this were not trouble enough, a question of 
clearances arose which, I daresay, was the most difficult 
yet faced by a biopic producer. Heffernan was married 
seven times. After each divorce Schwartz would marry the 
castoff wife, without, however, troubling to divorce the 


wives he already had. A bewildering number of children, 
each of whom presented a vexing puzzle in paternity, 
resulted from this arrangement. I felt that this situation, 
though not without a certain piquance, was better left 


unportrayed. In this opinion I was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by my legal department. So busy were my attor- 
neys in obtaining clearances from all the Heffernan- 
Schwartz kith and kin, that they quite forgot to obtain 
clearances from Heffernan and Schwartz themselves. Both 
are now suing me for invasion of privacy, 


“But there was more, gentlemen. The problem of 
locale had my scenie people quite beside themselves. Hef- 
fernan & Schwartz, eminent songwriters though they were, 
never went to Broadway. Nor to Hollywood. Not even to 
Chicago. They were born and bred in Wellington, Kan- 
sas, and have never set foot outside it. I do not mean 
to imply that Wellington is anything but a fine American 
community, but the difficulty of laying a musical in such a 
place must be apparent to everyone here, 


“And then there was the problem of action. Aside from 
the marital didoes mentioned earlier, the lives of Heffer- 
nan and Schwartz were a study in dullness. They never 
did anything but go down to the railroad station every 
evening and watch the 6:12 go by. When the 6:12 was 
taken off the run in 1935, Heffernan and Schwartz went 
to the station every evening and just stared at the tracks, 


“But all these problems were trifling—trifling, I say, 
gentlemen—compared to our big problem. All of these 
things paled and shrivelied before our chief obstacle— 
Heffernan & Schwartz only wrote one song. 


“T am not here tonight to blow my own horn. It is no 
credit to me alone that ‘The A. M. Heffernan-Ralph 
Schwartz Story’ turned out to be a successful biopic, but to 
the brains and ingenuity of my entire organization, save 
the legal department. But I am not seeking praise for my 
organization either. I have told you this story tonight 
for one purpose only: to stiffen the spines of those 
among us who are flagging in their faith. Gentlemen, I 
have proved it and I urge you to adopt it as your watch- 
word: You can get a biopic out of anybody.” 








ne - 


A First for Everything 


Billy Reardon, longtime host at the Stork, is now 
dittoing at the Rainbow Room, which the Union News 
Co. operates in Rockefeller Center along with its sev- 
eral other restaurants. Reardon, a former dancer now 
on the executive end of managing niteries, was struck 
by his experience last New Year's Eve. Under the 
modified management, since the Rockefellers gave up- 
direct operation of the Rainbow Room as a plush 
nitery, the spot folds at 9 p. m., and for New Year's 
Eve they stayed as late as almost 10, 

“For the first time in my adult life of 31 years,” 
observed Reardon, “I thus found myself neither kicked 
nor kissed in a saloon on New Year's Eve.” (He's 
either had to face an occasional alcoholic fracas when 
it wasn’t a sentimental clinch). 
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both inside and out. We are com- 
peting at the present time with 
the comforts of home, and the tele- 
vision set, so it is doubly important 
to make the theatre a more invit- 
ing place to visit than it has ever 
been before. 

All these points are part of the 
vital lesson showmen must never 
forget. Continued complacency 
spells retrogression. Pictures must 
not go out on their own without 
Bv CHARLES EINFELD benefit of showmanship effort. 

x It would be a pity to waste the 
tor and exhibitor gain by this extra otentialities of our magnificent 
effort, but the exhibitor most oOf/ product by failing to make every 
all. He is sustained in planning | person aware of its quality. With- 
his campaign by the thought that out showmanship, without the 
vestment houses recommended mo-; each satisfied—and pre-sold—cus- spark necessary to set this enter- 
tion picture stocks, TV moguls|tomer will bring others. To date, tainment afire in the minds and 
grew grey over the failure of view- this novel merger has proved high-| hearts of the public, we are deal- 
ly successful. ing only with so many: pieces of 
Planning is of prime importance celluloid. The best defense in war 
opening ©” the new season, and in every human realm, and show- |‘and showmanship is an aggressive 
Movietime USA left a trail of|manship is no exception to the offensive. Yes, it’s still showman- 
giamor through cities and villages | rule. Without planning, no audi-/| ship! 


eS that tinea Cogt Cut Leaves 
WB With Small 
Net Tho Gross Off 


The kind of thinking that | will lead to community support of 

to Movietime and has actuated the! a, theatre at times when the crop 

idea for subsequent annual star|of pictures may turn out to be 

{ours is far from unconnected with | !¢ss healthy than at others. 

the above phenomena. Movietime | | erred. aggre ut oe 

is, after all, only one figment of | facts which are so simple we often | 
a dawning stream of consciousness | overlook them. There is no mystery 
that is leading the film business | about showmanship; it lies in our 

Slash in picture budgets and 

operating costs left Warner Bros. 

with only a small drop in profits 

for the year ending last Aug. 31 

despite a slide of $10,000,000 in 

gross. Figures were disclosed last 

Friday (28) in company’s report for 

the fiscal year. 

Net after taxes for the 12 months 


It’s Still Showmanship 


Vet Film Adman Reappraises How the Pix Biz Did 
A Buckle-Down- Winsocki, Rolled Up Its 
Ballyhoo Sleeves, With Clicko End Results 








This was the- year! Life gave us 
a chilly look, Look gave us new 
life, conservative Wall Street in- 


ers to turn handsprings over the 








hoxoffice. A be will to apply that same ingenuity 
and inspiration which has made 
the film industry one of the great 
instruments of good will over the 
years. 

A picture will attain the promi- 
nence it deserves when that one 
precise ingredient which _ dis- 
tinguishes it—whether sex, action, 
suspense or something else—is 
| correctly spotted and used as the 
focus of pre-selling. A typical cam- 
| paign can be reduced to the state- 
ment, “Here is what is in this 
picture.” By thus selecting 
proper emphasis in our. advertis- 
ing and promotion, we will bring 


to an improved 


ginning has been made. We are 


recovering clarity of vision. We 
are becoming showmen again, some 
of us under the stress of unpleas- | 
ant handwriting on the wall. And 
it’s still showmanship, right down 
the line, that product 
the push it deserves. 

For a while there was a tendency 
to sit there like the cobra, hypno- 
tized, swaying side to side while 
irrational fears played the snake- 
flute. We gazed, stupi- 
fied with anxiety, at television, a 
sort of “little man upon the stair, 
gee I wish he’d go away” kind 
of thinking. 

What's happening to TV? The 
N. Y. Times not long ago noted, | 
“A faithful viewer can hardly help 


noticing that the general quality | 
of TV offerings is on a downward 
trend.” Commercials are killing it, | 
while the picture business at least 
only sells entertainment, as a 
VARIETY editorial pinpointed. 
What meanwhile has happened 
to movies in the past year? Time, 
more Luce-id than its sister maga- 
zine, conceded that the 1951 box- 


gives our 


$10,271,000 for the parallel period 
i ‘ ‘ 18 | ending Aug. 30, 1950. During 1951, 
in éhe right audience. And—you'd ¢9 190,000 was provided for Fed- 
be surprised how many times this | ; ’ 

first principle is overlooked—there | Tal taxes and $700,000 for con- 
is a proper audience for every pic- 
ture made. It’s just up to-us to) cal year, taxes took $6,300,000 and 


utilize our resources properly to| .ontingent liabilities, $850,000 
reach it. pe : > 


Principles no more complex than | 


charmer’s 


ous efforts showmen in America | 
years to unite in a common effort | drop 
to bring more people into our the- 
atres. These are the principles ' 


|which have made our theatres the| - ‘ a aE 
first source of_ entertainment for | 5,619,785 shares outstanding at the 


| sethOER caaie ‘aeking-relava,| ©nd.of fiscal 1951, in contrast to 6,- 
= of people seeking~relaxa | 977,300 at the end of fiscal 1950. 

Today, when the “extra” we pro- | _ Film rentals, theatres admis- 
vide so often is remembered, pro-| ions, sales and other items going 


earnings were equivalent to $1.67 
per share as against 1950's $1.46. 
That’s because there were only 


office was a “solid 10 to 15%’ | ) 
better than in 1950, while Alm gramming at a theatre must be con- | tO make up gross income totalled 
rentals were reported up by a Sidered part and parcel of show- | $116,909,000 for 1951 as against 
similar percentage. Production | ™anship, so long as getting movie- $126,944,000 for 1950. 


goers to the boxoffice in a steady 
stream remains our goal. Such 
items as selection of the right 
only 69, or 18% in color. 2 pi ea proper playdating, 

hertgie vo and timing the program so that 
out industry product fe at anew | people can atiend "at reasonable 
high, and no title rundown fg | Bours, are all important in good 
neniel 46 Rew thet production- | Public relations and the intelligent C 
wise, all studios: have put teeth | 0Peration of theatres. : : $1,000,000 has been provided for 
lake < tb: Seenmtnnelades tee | The physical plant itself must | Federal income taxes for the ‘prior 
nevertheless true slogan we coined | always be considered part of our | year. This has resulted in an in- 
ot Sten. “Bevien are better | 2PProach. As showmen, we must | crease of $2,768,000 in earned sur- 
thin sede.” Ais oonnsiahal “dog” | 8&€ to it that the same glamor | plus which sum is not included in 
will sneak cut, but by and large |caught on the screen is applied | the earnings for the year as shown 


compared with any art re Ba the showcases of our product, above. 


whether of the mass communica- 
tions field, or even in the fine arts, 
motion pictures can point to a 
larger proportion of winners for 
the number of starters. 


Once the picture has been pro- 
duced, however, showmanship 
takes over. The extra push placed 
behind a picture brings in greater 
grosses. For, while there is a large 
audience available for fine pictures, 
people must be stimulated to enter 
the theatres. 

Consider, for example, any big 
grosser. In addition to its merits 
as a screen attraction, one of the 
chief factors behind success is the 
hard work and effort by exhibitors 
that go into its selling. 


Feeling that there never had 
been sufficient emphasis on public 
relations throughout all the 
branches of our industry, we in- 
itiated an experiment at our Los 
Angeles national sales convention 
last June. At that time, we con- 
ceived the unique idea of merging 
the distribution staff with the ad- 
pub department. The sales force, 
in short, was charged with aiding 
the exhibitor in selling his wares 
to the public. 


This called for more than the) 
mere settling of playdates, book- | 
ings and contracts. It rallied the | ]§ 
active support of each division and 
branch manager, salesman and 
booker to help the theatre man | 
sell his product. Both the distribu- 


As a result of examination by 
reps of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, company has adjusted its 
fixed assets account and related 
depreciation reserves at Sept. 1, 
1950. Accordingly, the sum of 
$3,768,000 has been restored to the 
asset account and an additional 


figures indicated 441 features in 
1951, with 96, or 22%, in color; 
1950 saw 376 full-length pictures, 
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CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


the | Was $9,427,000 as compared with | 


I don’t agree that only “big”: 
pictures do business. In my .opin- 
ion, the picture that does business, 
whether it is a so-called block- 
buster or not, 
is the one 
which has the 
entertainment 
value to which 
the public re- 
sponds, We 
are all well 
aware of the 
fact that many 
pictures pro- 
duced at less- 
er costs have 
rolled up ex- 
cellent grosses. 

While I feel that the industry 
always needs some outstanding 
pictures as a “shot in the arm,” we 
must take inte consideration that 
theatres must have a steady flow 
of product to keep their screens 











J. R. Grainger 





| 





occupied, and every picture can’t 
be a “blockbuster.” All the pro- | 


| ducing companies together barely | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


tingent liabilities. For the 1950 fis- | theatres. 


Fruit of WB policy of Sane we | best friends are exhibitors and I 
F , «| its own common is seen in € | am happy to note that they are all 
this have backgrounded the vari- | equivalent senders éarwians lee \cauden 


y ; ‘aq | 1951 as against 1950. Despite the | and going to Miami. Seriously, I 
have made during the past few | in overall net, past year’s| sometimes wonder : 


| stated before that exhibition has 


} | tomers. 


| | That Personal Contact | 


make 52 outstanding. pictures in 
that category. And I repeat, budg- 
ets alone don’t ‘make big pictures. 
Republic intends to produce a 
number of what are popularly | 
known as “borderline” pictures, | 
aiming, of course, for that popular 
appeal which spells boxoffice. Not 
at all incidentally, this type of pic- 
ture helps to develop those new 
personalities which are always 
badly needed in this business. 

I believe that television eventu- 
ally will prove a boon to the mo- 
tion picture industry, but when, I | 
hesitate to prophesy. However, 
I don’t believe that television will 
eliminate the so-called fringe 


For the past 30 years we have 
been hearing plenty of complaints 
from exhibitors, but some of my 


rich, driving Cadillacs, 


if exhibitors 
will ever be satisfied with a fair 
profit on their investment. I have 


always been the most profitable 
end of the motion picture industry, 
and that situation always seems 
to be forgotten when there is an 
opportunity- to denounce distrib- 
utors and sales policies; When- 
ever an exhibitor has a legitimate 
squawk, I think I try to be fair 
about it; but wholesale denuncia- 
tion is another thing. 








I don’t think that distribution 
is headed toward. any streamlining. 
For the past 25 years there has 
been talk of centralization of ship- 
ping but nothing has ever come of 
it. I think that in this, as in every 
other industry, the. salesmen who 
represent it must keep in close 
contact with their customers. I 
don’t think you can sell pictures 
by mail. As far as Republic is 
concerned, we have always tried 
to maintain a close liaison with ex- 
hibitors, and we feel that this has | 
real value in determining the kind 
of product we schedule. Theatre- | 
men are the link between the au- 
dience and the distributor, and we 
always try -to take advantage of 
their ability to gauge public inter- 
est and taste. : 

During the year 1951 my rec- 
ords show that I have been away 
from New York 161 days, during 
which I traveled throughout the 
country, visiting our branch man- 
agers and talking with our cus- 





I think that the future of. the 
motion picture business is very 
healthy, notwithstanding the crepe- 
hangers who are always cemplain- 
ing. Quite a few of the difficulties 
which some theatres are experi- 
encing are the result of their own 





} 
} 





showmanship inactivity. Running 
a theatre is a ballyhoo operation. 


Can't All Be Blockbusters, But ‘A’ or‘B’ 
Every Pic Must Be Sold 


By JAMES R. GRAINGER 
(Executive V. P.,-Republic Pictures) 


sonal appearance tours and in con- 
nection with premieres. During the 
past few years, we have intensified 
our policy and have had some out- 
standing premieres involving the 
presence of stars in civic celebra- 
tions. A recent case in point is our 
very good premiere in Omaha, 
with the Governor of the state. the 
Mayor of Omaha, and many other 
high civic dignitaries joining a 
Hollywood contingent in tribute to 
the Air Force and General Curtis 
LeMay of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. Republic brought not oni 
star of the picture but other “name” 
personalities to this premiere, and 
their activities on behalf of civic, 
patriotic, and charitable drives 
certainly helped to build good-will 
for the industry. 


An all-important necessity for 
the success of the motion picture 
industry is enthusiasm. The 
thought is certainly not new, but 
it rates repetition. We're in an 
exciting business, and we mustn't 
get so caught up in: mechanics that 
we forget its opportunities. Every 
single picture produced is a chal- 
lenge to all the people connected 
with its production, and to every 
person who touches upen it in dis- 
tribution and exhibition. 





‘Let’s Get Hopping’ 
By MAURICE BERGMAN 


Gloom never had a long run in 
our business. Every once in a 


| while it has a world premiere, and 


then peters out. This sort ot 
proves that we are optimists by 
nature. 

In the past year smiles started 
to replace frowns. A simple rea- 
son could be given for this meta- 
morphosis. Business picked up, 
mainly because there were more 
good pictures and more enthusi- 
asm displayed in their promotion. 


It has always been my conten- 
tion that crisis-is the backbone of 
our business. Give us a good crisis 
and we rally around the problem. 
We have always proved that prob- 
lems stimulate us, unite us and 
make us all pull together. 


For that reason, strange to say, 
a boom is a dangerous thing for 
us. Give us a stretch of good busi- 
ness and, instead of working hard- 
er, we become indifferent. This 
happened during the war years. 
Then one day we woke up and 
found ourselves in a depression. 


This was a blessing. It caused 
the birth of COMPO. Now that 
conditions are better, we are apt 
to neglect COMPO. If anyone is 
interested, I have compiled ten 
points that might be kept in mind 
during the upturn. Here they are, 
for free! 

1. Spend a little time each day 
thinking about next month. 

2. Cultivate our own backyard 
a little more. In other words, save 
our speeches and mind our own 
business. 

3. See a few more movies. 
They’re fun, and they help us to 
find out a little more about our 


| business. 


4. When we have ideas to im- 
prove the business, send them to 
COMPO. 

5. Leave technical discussions to 
the experts. Let’s be showmen 
rather than oracles. . 

6. Let’s think a little more about 


advertising and, as business ‘im- 


proves, let’s spend more for pro- 
motion rather than less. Let’s try 
to stimulate and enlarge the good 
market rather than wait for a bad 
one. 


7. Let’s have more action and less 
meetings. The latter take a lot of 
time that could be better spent. 
If we must have these meetings. 


|let’s make the participants come 


prepared. This will eliminate 


| It seems ironic to me that so many | jrrelevancies. 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 


of- the. basic ideas initiated by | 
showmen have been adopted and | 
maintained at a high level by other 
industries, while so many exhibi- 
tors seem to have forgotten that 
this business was built on show- 
manship. 

Republic has always .been a firm 
advocate of the type of promofion 
used for “Movietime USA.” For 
many years we have been bringing 








stars to the public through per- 


8. Let’s work onthe theory that 
all pictures are boxoffice until 
proven otherwise. 

9. If we personally dislike 4 
picture, let’s keep this opinion to 
ourselves. The public may like it. 

10, Finally, let’s try to train 
young folks in all branches of our 
business. Let’s build for the fu- 
ture. 


So there! 
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from the Studio, the Star, the Producer, 
the Director of. ‘WINCHESTER 73°"... 
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THE BARLOW TRAIL LYNCHING! THE SHOSHONE AMBUSH! 
Law comes to the Northwest... The night of terror that 
with a rope as judge and jury! set ablaze a savage empire! 


THE GREAT COLUMBIA PORTAGE! 
Through a gauntlet of gunfire 
with a thousand lives at stake! 


Based on the thrilling novel 
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Maybe That Lost’ 
Pix Audience Only 
Has Been Mislaid 


By ABE MONTAGUE 
(Sales V. P., Columbia Pictures) 


: i ’s been 

Everything considered, it’s 
a pretty good year. We've had — 
ter—but we've had — sed, 

ire, ’ 
boxoffice came to oh nat plaked 
up again. That 
- A devil Tele- 
vision doesn’t 
seem quite so 
ferocious from 
where we sit 
this year as it 
did a year ago. 
The quality of 
product has 
improved. The 
plaintive wail 

Ave Montagve — Pushed. exhib 
tor has diminished to a mere moan. 
Yes. everything considered, it’s 
been a pretty good year. 

One thing made 1951 a little 
different. More than any other 
year I remember, this past year 
was a year for big pictures. The 
big ones did business, lots of busi- 
ness. “Caruso,” “Show Boat,” 
“David and Bathsheba,” “Born 
Yesterday” were all that any dis- 
tributor (or any exhibitor, for that 
matter) could want. In this lies 
our comfort, our solace, our 
strength and our weakness, All we 
need now is a string of big pic- 
tures, 

You see, it’s the less-than-top- 
level efforts that are the back- 
breakers. And in 1951, this was 
pointed up more forcefully than 
ever. National grosses on second 
features slipped noticeably. Even 
more marked was the dropoff in 
business done by the “nervous A’s,” 
the “pretty good” pictures. What 
happened at that level was sheer 
murder. For this, too, we all shall 
remember 1951. 

And yet, I am as convinced as 
ever that the pattern of our indus- 
try need not and cannot change 
materially. There is still a demand 
for second features. It is smaller, 
perhaps, than it used to be. Or 
maybe there are more second fea- 
a But the demand is still 

nere, 


| pepussauy xId Peg | 

I am convinced, too, that no cne 
in Hollywood sets out deliberately 
to make a bad picture. Not all 
books are successful, nor all plays. 
In any form of creative effort there 
must be a variable factor. And 
therein lies that mysterious, in- 
tangible, ephemeral, elusive, won- 
derful quality called “boxoffice.” 

Columbia had an interesting ex- 
ample of this during the aforemen- 
tioned 1951. We released a little 
Opus called “Pick Up,” produced 
on the Coast by Hugo Haas at a 
cost that no self-respecting second 
feature would care to whisper. But 
this one had it. It took some doing, 
but it wound up playing top-half 
throughout the country. And we 
wound up spending as much on ad- 
Vertising as the producer spent in 
negative cost. But we also wound 
up with a domestic gross equal to 
most top-bracket, top-budget pic- 
tures, 

If this can still happen in our 
industry, the honeymoon is not yet 
over. There’s still a chance for the 
Producer with an idea, the distribu- 
lor with a “gimmick,” the exhibitor 
with the drive to put it over. 

Jt brings to mind a fellow I know 
who has just built a theatre out- 
side one of our big cities. The 
ty he chose needed another thea- 
a like I need another head. In 

e 8-mile area immediately adja- 
_ to the new house, there were 

2 other theatres of various sizes 
and odors, 
: hy the industry’s best brains 
i d my friend that he was crazy. 
vo listened carefully—and then 
a right ahead. He built a fine 
ete The best projection, the 
st sound, the most comfortable 
Seats, the most modern lighting— 
— the best pictures he could get. 
hen he set about selling himself 
and his new theatre to the sur- 
rounding communities. 
The results surprised even him. 
'S opening week gross was about 
‘ice as much as he ex His 
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ty 


grey and third Weeks held right 
ne to the same level. And business 
48 continued to flood in past the 
me where novelty alone can be 





credited with the revenue. And, 
peculiarly, the opposition was not 
seriously hurt. 

This, then, was primarily new 
business. These were patrons who 
had tired of shabby theatres, poor 
projection, muddy sound, dirty 
rest rooms, parking problems, un- 
imaginative bookings. These were 
people who had fled to television 
for their entertainment and found 
it wanting. They were hungry for 
an opportunity to return to the 
movies—if they could do it in com- 
fort and with an assurance of cour- 
teous, respectful treatment, 

The “lost” audience, I’m con- 
vinced, is not really lost; it’s just 
been mislaid. If as much thought 
would be paid to showmanship to 
get the public back to the theatre 
as has been used to merchandise 
candy and popcorn, I am sure 
greater numbers of people would 
be attending our theatres. We’ve 
forgotten that we're not just in an 
ordinary business—we’re in show 
business! 

I still believe—and I will always 
believe—that good pictures, prop- 
erly presented, will bring the “lost” 
audience back a-runnin’—all with 
money clenched in their hot little 
fists, 

I hope that a year from now, we 
will be able to point to signal 
achievements in this direction. 

But as for 1951, everything con- 
sidered, it was a pretty good year. 


Paramount Distrib Chief 
Admits TV Competition 


But Not Extermination 
By A. W. SCHWALBERG 


My feeling about television Is 
like that of the man who was 
frightened by a ghost until he dis- 
covered that it was only a figment 
of his fancy. 
Television it- 
self is, of 
course, real, 
but the fears 
it has engen- 
dered in the 
past are, like 
the ghost, non- 
existent. 

Recently, sit- 
ting in the 
office of a 
friend, I no- 
ticed on the 
wall a framed picture representing 
the Colosseum at the height of its 
glory. In the ring, the ancient 
Roman version of a circus was in 
progress, and the stands were 
packed; the Latin equivalent of the 
SRO sign was undoubtedly posted 
beside the boxoffice. 

Because my mind was on busi- 
ness J remarked absently, “You 
know, no matter what. the period 
in history, people liked to get out 
of their homes and go places.” 

Moving forward several thou- 
sand years in time, I visited a 
friend recently on a Saturday after- 
noon. He tuned in his television set 
to a football game in the midwest. 
It was snowing — not television’s 
“snow” but the real thing—the 
temperature was in the low twen- 
ties, the field was covered with a 
glaze of ice, the skies were leaden 
and forbidding . . . and there were 
45,000 howling rooters in the 
stands, and to me, in defiance of 
all common sense, and having a 
whale of a good time. ; 

People like to get out of their 
homes and go places. 

We cannot deny that television 
represents a real competition to 
motion pictures, and we ought not 
to try. Yes, it is competition, but 
also, let us remember, are auto- 
mobiles, parks, beaches, concerts, 
libraries, books. We have sur- 
vived and prospered all these 
years in the midst of competition, 
and we shall go on doing so. Is 
there any business in the universe 
that has the field all to itself? 


I recall, last summer, getting an 
enthusiastic telephone call from an 
exhibitor. He was elated because, 
the previous Sunday, it had rained 
and his previous Sunday's business 
had doubled. It occurred to me— 
once more—that although the rain 
kept the people away from the 
beaches, it didn’t keep them in. 

Television? Yes, it represents 
competition, not a threat. Compe- 
tition is the spice of business life. 
It is something we can cope with, 
something we are coping with— 
successfully. And one major fac- 
tor in the makeup of human beings 
is on our side. The people who sat 
in the ancient Colosseum are no 








Al Schwalberg 


different than the people who sit in 


a modern movie theatre—they like 
to get out of their homes and go 
places! 





Need Scientific Programming to Buck 
The 13,000,000 Theatres’ in the Home 


There is a positive new feeling 
on the part of the public. A de- 
mand for substance and quality in 
its film entertainment. The Amer- 
ican  filmgoer 
no longer buys 
pictures be- 
cause they 
move, he 
wants them to 
say something 
as well as de- 
pict something 
that is part of 
his life or hope 
for the future. 

This in no 
Way decries 
. escapist enter- 
tainment. All entertainment is 
escapist in its attempts to draw 
the public away from the monot- 
ony of its existence. But all enter- 
tainment must be fresh, novel in 
its approach, and dressed in new 
and exciting trappings. 

We are competing with 13,- 
000,000 theatres in the home these 
days, but the public is still in- 
terested and anxious to buy qual- 
ity entertainment of substance and 
importance. 


Cheap merchandise put out to 
pull the public in before it. gets 
over its initial sales shock doesn’t 
pay off any more, and Hollywood 
is fast realizing this fact. 


The fringe media, nibbling away 
at the boxoffice dollar, or giving 
the public something for nothing, 
are only accepted when our the- 
atres cannot top them with supe- 
rior merchandise. The real shop- 
pers, however, those who want 
their recreation plus quality, are 
ready to become permanent fix- 
tures at our boxoffices and main- 
tain the picture-going habit. 

Right now musicals, novelties, 
historical films, spectacles—and 
those pictures that have something 
to say are the boxoffice favorites. 
Made with understanding and 
taste, these films receive their final 
incentive when properly merchan- 
dised to the public. The in-be- 
tweeners get nowhere. All roads 
no longer lead to the theatre box- 
office as the single source of mass 
entertainment. Our weapon is the 
extra something that rises above 
competition. 


Something for nothing will al- 
ways attract the apathetic pleas- 
ure-seeker, but even he can get 
tired of seeing the same thing 
week in and week out. 


Look over the list of films doing 
business today—‘‘David and Bath- 
sheba,” “Desert Fox,” “An Amer- 
ican in Paris,” “Streetcar Named 
Desire,” “Quo Vadis,” “A Place in 
the Sun”—all meeting the enter- 
tainment needs and demands of 
the public. Many others, unfortu- 
nately, can’t stand up to “Give- 
away Entertainment.” 


| Those Duals—Again | 


There is a big evil in our sys- 
tem, when it forces us to produce 
a great many ordinary pictures to 
support the double feature bill. 
The overall effect is that the ordi- 
nary product tends to leave the 
public with the feeling that all pic- 
tures are mediocre, thus destroying 
the reputation of the many films 
coming from Hollywood every 
week. 

Certainly, with the economic 
picture not as rosy as it was six 
or seven years ago, we are hurting 
ourselves by not producing a 
steady stream of top quality films 
because of factors which we can 
cure within our own field. 

A majoredeterrent to maximum 
realization on our pictures is spac- 
ing of playdates. Too many the- 
atres are showing the same pic- 
ture simultaneously, depriving the 
public of selection when it goes in 
search of film entertainment. Once 
a picture has been robbed of its 
potential by excessive competition 
with itself, it disappears and a great 
segment of our audience is lost, de- 
prived of the opportunity to ever 
see the film. This is a constant 
complaint, which has been present- 
ed to and by exhibitors countless 
times. The paradox is that all ex- 
hibitors agree that the situation 
should be corrected, but no one 
wants to make the first move. “Let 
the other fellow move back” is the 
answer. 
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By AL LICHTMAN 
Distribution Chief, 20th-For 


There are other factors to con- 
sider in channeling our potential 
into the theatre. Making it easier 
to attend pictures is an important 
item on our sales agenda. The 
problems of baby sitters, parking, 
poor timing of shows, and pro- 
gramming are things within our 
reach for correction. 

The other day, I received a let- 


ter from an exhibitor friend who | 
I think | 


operates in Philadelphia. 
a great many people in our indus- 


try would be interested in his ap- | 
proach to the programming prob- | 


lem and its ramifications. 

Better Balance ——* 
_ He suggested, first off, one qual- 
ity feature running approximately 
an hour and a half in length. With 


this feature, he would show a 30-| 


minute featurette; a short subject 
of public interest along the theme 
of tolerance, religion, patriotism, 
etc.; a one-reel cartoon; and a 
newsreel, 

This program is worthy of deep 
consideration for many reasons. 
For one thing it does much to 
eliminate the double feature evil, 
as well as provide a show of suit- 
able length with a variety of en- 
tertainment. 

Of major importance is the con- 
cept of scientific programming em- 
bodied in the plan. For example, 
if the feature were a drama, the 
featurette and remainder of the 
program would tend to be in a 
much lighter vein, and vice versa. 
If the feature had its strongest 
appeal to women, then the rest of 
the show would provide subjects 
of special interest to men in an 
attempt to give the entire program 
wide appeal. 


Key to the idea would be the 
sale of the feature and featurette 
as a package, so that there would 


gram in its entertainment and ar- 
tistic sense, thus eliminating much 
of the burden of the exhibitor’s 
booking and buying problems. 

With such an idea Hollywood's 
producers might be given consid- 
erable more freedom to concen- 
trate their best efforts on fewer 
features with greater quality. 

Constant feeding of the theatre, 
with more and more films to satis- 
| fy the double feature evil, has been 
'extremely detrimental to our busi- 
ness. The production of featur- 
ettes, such as outlined above, 
might uncover numerous fresh en- 
| tertainment ideas currently not 
suitable for feature length treat- 
ment, as well as provide a training 
| ground for acting and production 
talent for the future. 

If motion picture exhibitors ex- 
| pect to once again recapture the 
| lost audience and do a substantial 
| week in and week out business, 
|I urge that they give sincere and 
| earnest consideration to this prob- 
lem of programming and spacing 
of product. Without these two fac- 
tors we are vitiating the potential 
worth of our merchandise, and do- 
ing a disservice to the public and 
ourselves by not letting all seg- 
ments of the population enjoy our 
wares, 

We have seen our industry rise 
| and fall, weathering storms, hurd- 
|ling obstacles, meeting all boxof- 
| fice inroads. Application of new 
| merchandising ideas, fresh pro- 
| duction methods and sound pro- 
| gramming is our great armament 
| of the future. 





| 
| 





























It’s a Small World 


By ALFRED E. DAFF _ 














(Universal's World Sales Chief) 


It’s a small world and it is get- 
ting smaller. 

As I travel my hundred odd 
thousand air miles each year, in 
the interests of 
Universal - In- 
ternational, 
this fact is 
brought home 
to me more 
strongly than 
ever. In addi- 
tion to cover- 
ing 31 branch 
offices in the 
U. S., I met 
our sales ex- 
ecutives and 
managers in 
the whole of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, Australia and New Zealand. 
On the side I have made several 
trips to London and the Conti- 
nent. Certain observations, there- 
fore, may be in order. 

First of all, I am just as cer- 
tain as ever that our customers are 
the same the world over. Secondly, 
I am sure that the problems the 
industry face are practically the 
same everywhere: 

1. Sufficienly good product for 
the mass audience. 

2. Strategic planning of adver- 
tising and promotion on behalf of 
the entire industry. 

I say this because the recent so- 
called decline in the American 
Business was played up very 
strongly by opposition interests, 
and the trade generally, in practi- 
cally every country abroad, and 
whether it be in Europe, China, 
Buenos Aires, or anywhere else, 
people like to be on the side 
of a victor. They like to be part 
of a success, and dependence on 
American product in foreign coun- 
tries makes it necessary for the 
industry, in the U. S., to be suc- 
cessful in all its ramifications. 

Confidence is a prime factor in 
our dealings in America and 
abroad. Confidence in our pictures 
and the future of our industry, and 
it is because of the facts outlined 
above, that I strongly emphasize 
whenever I have the opportunity 
to urge the extension of COMPO 
and Movietime U. S. A. to embrace 
foreign countries, so that common 
problems can be attacked on a 
global as well as a local level. I 
know of no better format than that 
of Movietime U. S. A. 











Al Daff 


In our own company we have 
seen and derived the benefits of a 
global point of view. 

We have coordinated our selling 
efforts and devices. 

We have picked up good ideas 
from foreign countries, and export- 
ed American ideas in the selling of 
pictures as well as the actual pic- 
tures. 

Our foreign offices and our do- 
mestic departments have all bene- 
fited from promotion ideas orig- 
inating elsewhere in the world. 

The U. S., nor any other coun- 
try, holds any patterns or monop- 
olies on creative ability and orig- 
inal ideas. There may be differ- 
ences due to many factors, but the 
ultimate results and benefits can 
be the same. 

I have expounded the theory 
that our industry survives on new 
ideas, or new twists to old ideas, 
and Universal has delved into the 
past and learned a lot, even though 
our thinking is aimed directly at 
the future. 

We are constantly emphasizing 
the necessity of delivering the 
message of motion picture enter- 
tainment directly into the home. 
We have deplored the lack of the 
use of heralds and direct mailing 
pieces. We have tried to encourage 
a greater use of this medium, be- 
cause it is our firm belief that the 
very thing on which our industry 
was developed, will preserve it— 
the family trade. 

The selling of motion pictures 
institutionally is of vital impor- 
tance. It is necessary from a good 
public relations point of view, but 
at no time do we in Universal- 
International think that the selling 
of each motion picture on its merit 
can be replaced by good institu- 
tional advertising. 

To keep the public interest alive 
we have to demonstrate that every 
visit to a motion picture theatre is 
a holiday, and to sell this, to the 
great world motion picture audi- 
ence, is every exhibitor’s and dis- 
tributor’s job. 

It is fortunate for us all that 
more and more, in all parts of the 
world, there is an awakening to 
this simple fact. Therefore, every- 
body associated with distribution 
and exhibition should bring home 
this point as vigorously as their 
enterprising ingenuity and effort 
can command. 
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HIGH 
TREASON 


.. The threat of violence hangs 
over England. The enemies 
within wear the terrible dis- 
guise of ordinary people. A 
startling expose directed by Roy 
Boulting and produced by Paul 


Soskin. 














ONE SINNER 


_ Celia (Brief Encounter) 
Johnson teamed with versatile, 
sophisticated Cecil Parker in the 
picture which lifts the lid off a 
Police Court and tells the story 
of those anonymous people who 
stretch out helping hands to be- 













THE LAVENDER 
HILL MOB 


. Another winner from Eal- 
ing Studios presenting the most 
formidable gang of master 
thieves the country has ever 
known. Alec Guinness and Stan- 
ley Holloway are teamed to- 
gether in this hilarious comedy 
hit, directed by Charles Crich- 


ton. 
















PENNY 
PRINCESS 


. When a New York shop- 
girl inherits a piece of Europe it 
is practically a problem for the 
United Nations. 

In this Technicolor comedy, 













WHERE NO 
VULTURES FLY 


. The Royal Performance 
Film. "An Ealing Studios produc- 
tion in Technicolor, photo- 
graphed entirely on location on 
the plains of Africa. Directed 
by that master of the outdoors, 
‘Harry Watt, the picture stars 
Anthony Steel, Dinah Sheridan 
and Harold Warrender. 


American’ release title “Ivory 
Hunter.” 




















SECRET 
PEOPLE 


. A vivid dramatic story of 
the attempted assassination of 
& military despot and the net of 
intrigue which collects both in- 
nocent and guilty and leaves 

















wildered youngsters trapped in 
the underworld jungle. Di- 
rected by Basil Dearden, the 
man whose touch made “The 
Blue Lamp” an_ international 
success. A fine product from 
the famous Ealing Studios, it in- 
troduces lovely newcomer Joan 
Collins and a supporting cast of 
distinction. 





lovely Yolande Donlan is 
teamed with handsome Dirk 
Bogarde, the latter playing his 
first screen comedy role. Writ- 
ten and directed by Val Guest, 
the story takes the camera to a 
mountain village in sunny 
Spain screen representing the 
mythical, mirthful kingdom of 
Lampidorra. 





them facing the aftermath of 
retribution. The international 
cast headed by Valentina Cor- 
tesa and Serge Reggiani, intro- 
duces talented overnight star 
Audrey Hepburn. Produced and 
directed by Thorold Dickinson 
—one of Britain’s leading di- 
rectors. 























« » « » What happens when an 
Outpost of Empire finds that its 
new Governor is a Working man 
from Lancashire. 

Great acting performances by 
Eric Portman, Ceci! Parker, 
Helen Cherry and a team of 
those character players for 
which British films are justly 
acclaimed, make this film yet 





-... Screen adaptation of Ar- 
nold Bennett's famous book 
starring the versatile Alec Guin- 
ness, Glynis Johns, Valerie Hob- 
son and Petula Clark. Filmed 
in the actual locale of the novel 
—the Potteries district of Eng- 
land —this delightful tale tells 
the story of the “cheekiest man 





. Again Alec Guinness, giv- 
ing yet another wonderful per- 
formance in this Ealing Studios 
comedy telling the story of a 
little man with a big invention 
nobody wants. With him in the 
cast are lovely Joan Green- 
wood, Cecil Parker, Michael 
Gough and Ernest Thesiger. Di- 
rected by Alexander ‘Tight 








(ees 





HIS 
EXCELLENCY 


another Ealing Studios triumph. 
Sparkling entertainment di- 
rected by Robert (Kind Hearts 
and Coronets) Hamer. 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING EARNEST 


. « with one of the greatest casts 
ever assembled in a British studio, 
Oscar Wilde's memorable comedy 
comes to the screen in Technicolor. 
Michael Redgrave, Michael Denison, 
Joan Greenwood, Dame Edith Evans, 
Margaret Rutherford and Miles Malle- 
son portray with distinction Wilde's 
famous characters. Directed by An- - 
thony (The Browning Version) Asquith, 
produced by Teddy Baird. 


THE CARD 


in the world.” Produced, de- 
signed and directed by Ronald 
Neame and John Bryan, the 
team which brought to the 
screen that great story of mo- 
tion pictures “The Magic Box.” 


HUNTED 


. - A new child actor co-stars with 
Dirk Bogarde, lovely Elizabeth Sellars 
and talented Kay Walsh in this emo- 
tion packed thriller. Six and a half 
years old Jon Whiteley of Aberdeen, 
Scotland gives a great performance as 
the little boy who finds the first real 
love and kindness of his life in a mur- 
derer fleeing the length of Britain from 
the police. The picture is directed by 
Charles Crichton, and produced by 
Julian Wintle. 


THE MAN IN 
THE WHITE SUIT 


Little Island’’ MacKendrick from 
a screenplay by Roger MacDou- 
gall, John Dighton and MacKen- 
drick, the picture is ‘Tailor- 
made” for the Film Trade! 


ENCORE 


+ + + This is the latest and greatest 
of the Somerset Maugham short story 
films. In the tradition of QUARTET 
and TRIO, ENCORE presents a brilliant 
cast headed by Glynis Johns, Nigel 
Patrick, Roland Culver, Ronald Squire 
and Terence Morgan. Scripted by 
T.E.B. Clarke, Arthur McCrae and Eric 
Ambler; directed by Pat Jackson, An- 
thony Pelissier, Harold French and 
produced by Antony Darnborough. 





and Especially These Fine Mction Pictures from the Famed PINEWOOD and EALING Studios, 
Associated with the J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION, LTD. 
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Give the Author Top Billing, 
it Even Helps the B.0. 


By THEODORE PRATT 


Boca Raton, Fila. 

In line with the comeback of pictures (did they ever 
go away?) this is a report and suggestion for using authors 
in the exploitation of pictures. I don’t mean screen- 
writers. I mean the authors of the original maierial, 
novel, factual book, or any material 
on which the picture is based. 

Heretofore this individual has been 
regarded mostly as an evil necessity, 
usually thought of as the raw ore 
from which fine metal is refined in 
the Writers’ Bldg. over by Stage 6. 

Occasionally a big-time author was 
used in minor ways, such as giving 
his name in the billing in letters as 
large as that of the screenwriter or 
almost the size of the producer and 
director. On an extremely few as- 
sounding occasions the author of a tre- 
mendous bestseller has been given 
top billing because the picture company thought his name 
would help to sell the picture. They were right. 

Generally, of course, everyone knows the ancient joke 
about where the original book author fits in on the out- 
door posters—down near where the dogs operate. In the 
percentages given for billing in the Hollywood pressbooks 
the traditional amount for the novelist from which the 
picture is taken is 10%, right at the bottom. 

I don’t say original authors in the past have been what 
might be called extremely helpful in cooperating with 
picture companies about the releases of films made from 
their stories. Some of them have come right out in cold 
print and called the pictures lousy. They have looked 
down upon Hollywood artistically. They have failed to 
see that there is anything in it for them after their book 
is paid for. 

I contend that there is a good deal in it for them, and a 
good deal in it for the picture company, for such authors 
and such companies to adopt a program of mutual aid 
when even a fairly good picture is made from a book. 

The first traditional viewpoint the picture company 
must overcome to get any result from this is to not be 
afraid that an original author might steal a few lines of 
mention from its contract stars. Break down and men- 
tion the original author a little more; it might bring more 
than a nickel back, as I intend to demonstrate. 

The first mental (and emotional) hazard the author must 
overcome is taking creative brain in hand and kneading 
it hard to realize that a picture can be good even though 
it changes his story. This isn’t so difficult to do if ap- 
proached from the viewpoint that a novel has one tech- 
nique of telling its story, while a film has another. Each 
can be good in its own way. 

Each, above all, is a different medium. By the very 
fact of selling his book for a film an author should expect 
his story to be told in another manner. 

Now we've got quite a remarkable proposition: The 
picture company and the author of the original book are 
being asked to cooperate with each other when the picture 
is released, for their mutual benefit. 

Benefit? each screams. Mutual? Who used that dirty 
word? What benefit? Whose? 


For Example | 

The only way I can illustrate this is to get personal. 
When three of my books were made into pictures I stood 
by when they were shown and had absolutely nothing to 
do with their exploitation or exhibition. When my books 
are published, on the other hand, I have a good deal to do 
with them, giving talks, radio broadcasts, and attending 
autographing parties. 

Why not apply original author participation to the is- 
suing of a movie made from a book? 

When my fourth book went to pictures, the opportunity 
came up to have a crack at this to see what might happen. 
The book was “The Barefoot Mailman” in current release 
by Columbia. When the picture company hired me to 
find the locations for the outdoor shooting I saw to it 
that this fact, with pictures of me on the search for same, 
appeared in the Florida newspapers, the scene of the 
work. This meant a good deal of publicity not only for 
the picture but for the book and also my other books. 

, When Columbia announced it was looking for another 
title for the picture I hopped in and fought the idea. I 
fought it seriously, getting the backing of many people 
and institutions in Florida, battling it out in the news- 
papers and slugging it out over the radio. I happened 
te win the fight to keep the book title. In the process 
everybody got a lot of mention. The public for the pic- 
ture was built up more than ever. And more of my books 
were bought. 

Around the time the picture is released, the end of this 
year, two more books of mine happen to be on the pub- 
lishing horizon. One, “The Big Bubble,” follows “The 
Barefoot Mailman” in locale; the second, “Handsome,” 
an original paperback 35c. giant, is laid in the same 
section of Florida as the “hard” books. In the newspaper 
Stories going out about these by myself and my publishers, 
and in the radio broadcasts I have arranged to make all 
over the state of Florida, the movie of “The Barefoot 
Mailman” is being given very generous mention; in fact, 
one-third of the 15-minute time is devoted to it, free to 
the picture company. 

During this mention I am stating that, even though the 
picture does not keep exactly to the book, it is still a 
good, exciting picture. I explain to the lay public why it 
is necessary to change and cut an original novel. Most of 
the diehards who are enthusiastic over the book and look 
down upon “movies ruining it,” | think, will be won over 
by my sincere explanation. They won't go around run- 
ning down the picture and hurting its business. 

Columbia has seen the wisdom and value of this by 
asking me to make a special recording of my remarks 
about the picture. They are sending platters of this to 
their exchanges and distributors around the country for 
use in spot radio announcements at first showings of the 
film. They allowed me to mention my new books in this 
announcement. 

In this way everybody is helped. 

Columbia and I plan to carry our love-fest even fur- 
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ther, making some experiments. <At in Florida, 
I am going to be invited to be present. Booksellers will 
be allowed to sit in tif®atre lobbies with a stock of my 
books, including the one being shown in the theatre, and 
myself on hand with pen in hot fist to autograph copies 
purchased. 

This will attract attention to both film and books. None 
of it will damage word-of-mouth advertising of the picture. 

Pictures and authors of books from which they are made 
have nothing in common during the release of the pic- 
ture? Boys and girls, unless I’m very much mistaken 
the: extra business that will be done by “The Barefoot 
Mailman” directly due to the above cooperative work will 
easily equal the amount paid to me for the book. And 
the extra business my various books will do because of 
the opportunity of plugging them as per the above will 
be worth far more than the effort involved both by 
myself and the picture company. 

All this, to me, is merely one small facet in the busi- 
ness opportunities being overlooked by the picture and 
bookselling industries at the point where they meet. 


The Lawyerin’ Of 
Hezekiah Isaiah Ezekial 


By JULIAN T. ABELES 


(Attorney for Motion Picture, Broadcasting and Music 
Publishing Interests) 


There was Asa, the knowingest young un in.the whole of 
Catfish Creek, Arkansas, yet the boy never heard tell 
his family name. Since time immortelle, generation after 
generation had peeped at the light of day, and somehow 
managed to survive, in that little one- 
room cabin a settin’ on the top-most 
craig of the Ozark Mountains. In all 
their dragged-out years the family had 
gone and spread out so that genealogy 
had just come to mean nothin’ at all. 
Got so none of the more recent of the 
clan knew what twig, much less what 
branch, of the family tree they might 
be hangin’ on. Being as it was, ASa’s 
maw couldn’t no-how recollect if Asa 
were a Nehemiah or a Ashtoreth. For 
as she was wont to say, “Our hog Aza- 
riah hain’t got no family name and 
: he’s sure like unto the rest of our 
men folk, when they're not a sleepin’ all they’re a doin’ is 
a chawin’ and a gruntin’.” So it mattered none what until 
along came the day I'll be a tellin’ you "bout. 


| Phi Beta Kappa of Catfish Creek 


Now, as I was a sayin’, Asa warn’t second to none round 
them there parts when it came to knowin’ a thing—or 
maybe two, although I gotta admit any other habitant of 
Catfish Creek might well have raised claim to a photo 
finish. On account of Asa being the smart one he’d been 
a serving his apprenticeship in his uncle Jered Nehe- 
miah’s white mule distillery. This enterprise had its 
situs right smack on Catfish Creek, this being the 
namesake of Asa’s homestead. Uncle Jered took care of 
production and Asa messed around with distribution and 
sales. Of course, in very damp weather, when Aunt 
Hoshea had a bad case of the misery, Uncle Jered had 
to put on extra help in his department. The resultant 
beverage was dispensed at two bits a jug to them that 
had a design for livin’, and four bits for five jugs to them 
that warn’t gonna be round much longer. 

As to them that did their consuming on the premises, 
Asa would drag the body to the edge of the craig and 
give it a shove down the mountain side for no additional 
charge. Because of this special service Uncle Jered’s 
emporium became the Stork Club of Catfish Creek’s cafe 
society. Now Asa’s principal, or perhaps I should rightly 
say sole, attribute was that in figurin’ two bits out of four 
bits likely as not he would make the right change. And 
as for the four-bit customers it was more than an even 
chance that he would not make the mistake of giving 
change for a silver dollar. Yes, I must say, that Asa was 
the only one in them parts of the hills that had a born 
knack of figurin’, He didn’t need to have any concern 
about paper money, as how he made it a point of refusin’ 
to be taken in with any of that Northern “inmatashun 
stuff.” For as he went and said, ‘“‘Warn’t no different from 
any of them other Sunday funny papers ceptin’ they goes 
and puts their president’s pitture on it and gets them 
there ignorant Northerners to think that makes it worth 
sumptin’. One of my grandpappies got himself a trunk 
full of that kind’a paper, that’s even got Jeff Davis’ 
pitture on it and it even warn’t no good for nothin’ at ’tall, 
so how come that thar Northern trash gonna be any good 


, 


for sumpin’. 


| The White Mule Kicks the Traces 
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Well, I done said Asa been a servin’ his apprenticeship. 


at the source of Uncle Jered’s liquid white hybred. Been 
a servin’t what I said ‘cause there came a part of a day 
there warn’t no Uncle Jered to be a servin’ any more. It 
was on account of a very damp season that business got so 
durned tootin’ good Uncle Jered went and threw capacity 
to the winds. And that’s just where Uncle Jered went 
and gone. They say he was mighty deaf like, but ain’t 
much doubt he heard that sound-off, and least he sure felt 
it, for there he was right in the middle of it. Many a 
one in them parts opened wide his mouth to get one on the 
house, as a whole still full of Uncle Jered’s flying mule 
came through the air like a cloudburst. 

Many in the valley were want to say as how all hell 
let loose when the devil came to claim his nearest kin. 
There war’nt much doubt of Uncle Jered’s eventual 
destination, but he sure was a headin’ in the wrong direc- 
tion. The way Uncle Jered was a’sailin upward there 
warn’t any doubt he’d been booked on this cruise for a 
“how-ya!” to St. Peter. 

Inhabitants therebouts make talk that one drink of 
Uncle Jered’s beverage was just as liable as not to go 
and blow your top off. No wonder then a still full of 
it went and blew the whole mountain top off. I ain’t 
never been much for them proverbs, in particular the one 
*bout all that goes up is shore to be a ‘cummin’ down. 
For Uncle Jered went plenty up all right but nothin’ ever 
came down that resembled Uncle Jered. In fact, seemed 
sort of shameful like to be a wastin’ all that funeral 
money on a little dirt, some of his kin folk said looked 
sorta like the kind they'd seen on Uncle Jered. 

Well it warn’t long after the smoke had blown away, 
along with Uncle Jered, that there was reason to want 
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Lesson in Economies 


It happened many years ago, in Toledo. Joe Laurie, 
Jr., was on the bill with me and I confided to him that 
a certain party was always wiring me for money and 
always had pleas in his wire that I just couldn't 
resist. I showed him the wire I received that week, 
“Must have $200 as my father has to have both legs 
amputated.” I knew it was a phoney, but also felt 
that if I didn’t send it for such a purpose I would 
never forgive myself. Joe read the many wires for 
money this party would send me every week and 
also thought it was a phoney. So he wrote out a wire, 
“Sending you $100; just have one leg amputated. 
That’s all I can afford right now.” 

It was Joe who told me how to save my money. 
“Get a casher’s check every week and send it to the 
bank,” said he. I never had a bank account in my 
life, so I took Laurie’s advice, bought cashier’s checks 
every week and opened an account in a N. Y. bank. 
The funny part was when I got to N. Y. I kept buying 
cashier’s checks and deposited them in my bank. [I 
thought that’s the only way you could deposit money in 
the bank. I have learned a lot since then. Years 
later when I met Joe again and reminded him that 
it was he that started to save my money, he said, 
“Belle, I owe you an apology. For years when I met 
you I thought you were wearing falsies and all the time 
you were carrying double grouchbags full of cashier's 
checks!” —Belle Baker. 

— —— | 








to know if Asa were a Nehemiah or a Ashtoreth. It came 
about this way. That part of Uncle Jered’s land that 
didn’t go along with him had the reparian rights to Catfish 
Creek. This particular creek abounds with its namesake, 
which imparted to its waters that delightful poignant scent 
and taste of the specie. Being as how that odor of catfish 
would be wafted by the mountain breezes for miles around, 
even total strangers in them parts needed no neon sign to 
guide them to Uncle Jered’s source of supply. 


This creek water was one of the principal ingredients 
of Uncle Jered’s concoction. It was the secret formula, 
handed down from generation toe generation, that gave 
Uncle Jered’s hoary mule that rare and distinctive flavor— 
that any cigaret manufacturer would give his eye teeth for. 
Then again, them catfish sure did rid them parts of every- 
thing that even faintly resembled anyone of the rodent 
family. 

Now, if it could be that Asa were a Nehemiah, the 
boy would be a comin’ into this priceless heritage. That’s 
how come my ideal, the illustrious Hezekiah Isaiah Eze- 
kial, be a lawyerin’ for Asa’s birthright. Comes the day 
of the trial and I ’tends court with Hezekiah as I was want 
to do. He always said I was his left hand—bein’ as how 
he was right-handed. The State’s Attorney had the dire 
misfortune to be pitted against Hezekiah, which came 
about bein’ as how if Asa couldn’t rightly prove himself 
then the state was gonna lay claim to the land. 


The first witness called by the state was the most ancient 
female I was ever want to see. I’ve heard tell ’bout that 
man Alexander who got one “great” degree because of 
something or other he went and did. Well, this old lady 
must a went and done plenty more than Mr. Alexander, 
for all the “greats” you had to wade through before you 
got to the “grand-maw” part of her title. 

She goes and testifies, under the proddin’ of the state’s 
attorney, as how Asa much resembled the Ashtoreth side 
of the family with his very low flat forehead and that 
insipid grimace. But then Hezekiah scored a’plenty when 
she goes and says that the Ashtoreths couldn’t no-how lay 
any exclusive claim to these here distinguishing attri- 
butes, being as how all the Nehemiahs had the self-dame 
blessings betsowed upon them. For as she spoke out, 
this family heritage had always come in right handy like, 
when you had to go and assort your young uns from the 
rest of the broods at the family get-togethers. Then she 
goes on to tell as how the young un that was want to play 
down by the creek with Azariah, the family hog offspring, 
was certain to be the Nehemiah they was a seekin’ for. | 


Well could she recollect as how them two urchins would 
romp ‘round, and ever so often Azariah’d goes and pokes 
in the creek after one of them catfish. Says she how that 
hog loved anything that reeked of catfish, and when Uncle 
Jered made a batch of his brew, there would be a settin’ 
Azariah gruntin’ away while waitin’ for the chance to lick 
around the pot after Uncle had filled the jugs—and them 
grunts sounded like the opening of an old drawbridge if 
Uncle Jered happened to overlook part of a batch in the 
bottom of the pot. 


Greater Love Hath No Hog | 


Right then and there the Judge granted Hezekiah’s 
request for an adjournment to “prepare his case.” When 
the Court resumed, Hezekiah said as how his only witness 
would be the hog Azariah. The state’s attorney bellows 
his objection on the ground that hog ain’t fit for testifying. 
Thereupon, Hezekiah, in a broken voice, and with tears 
streaming down his face, relates "bout when the Confeder- 
ate flag bearer was shot down at the battle of Pole-cat 
Ridge and our noble army was retreating, Azariah’s im- 
mortal sire grasped our beloved battle flag in his mouth 
and gave his life leading our troops to a glorious victory— 
how they buried him with full military honors and the flag 
on his breast—and erected a monument to his memory at 
the site of his momentous deed. 


There was an agry murmur through the courtroom and 
if Hezekiah hadn’t motioned them back, the Judge and 
Jury would have been in the fore of the state’s attorney 
lynching party. 

Well I don’t need to say the objection went fer nothin’ at 
all. Hezekiah then signalled for the bailiff to open the 
courtroom door and in dashed Azariah. At first he ran 
straight for the judge’s bench sniffling wildly, and then 
turned sharply and with a bleat of ear-splitting grunts 
bore down on Asa and started lickin’ him from head to 
toe. Even them cold-blooded mountaineers were heard to 
sniffle—such affection the hog showed for that boy was 
far beyond all human comprehension—there could 
no possible doubt that Asa was Azariah’s childhood com- 
panion and the Nehemiah they was a’lookin’ for. The jury 
rose as one man and gave their verdict for Asa, to the 
wild plaudits of the judge and spectators. 

When we were a safe distance from the courthouse, 
Hezekiah turned to me, shaking his head, “When I pre- 
pared my case durin’ the adjournment, by pourin’ them 
jugs of Uncle Jered’s catfish brew over Asa, I was plumb 
certain that hog would sniffle him out, but I done forgot 
*bout the judge bein’ as fond of that brew as the hog was, 
always keepin’ a jug under his bench—boy it almost lost 
our case.” 
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Fortyststh VARIETY Anniversary 





Nationally Advertised in More Media 
Than Any Previous Disney Film 


Mammoth campaign totalling 93 
million circulation in the nation’s 
greatest publications aimed at the 
25 million youngsters who have 
never seen SNOW WHITE... and the 
countless millions who will want to 
see SNOW WHITE again and again! 
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And...on the way... these great new 1; 


WALT DISNEY FEATURES 
"The Story Of Robin Hood” {4 “Peter Pan’ 


In '52—All Live-Action * Color by TECHNICOLOR In ‘53—All Cartoon * Color by TECHNICOLOR 
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starring 


JANE RUSSELL: GROUCHO MARX 
FRANK SINATRA 


Diecied by IRVING CUMMINGS + Produced by IRVING CUMMINGS, JR, + Screenplay by MELVILLE SHAVELSON + Sioy by LEO ROSTEN 
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Barnum Was Right—From the Par 
Pic of the Same Name 





Circus Bombast Best Ballyhoo—A Nod to Some 
Real Oldfashioned Tub-Thumping 





By JEROME PICKMAN 





(Ad-Publicity Veepee, Paramount Pictures) 


In one way or another I’ve been 
promoting entertainment — for 
motion picture companies, live 
attractions and as a newspaper- 
man — for 
quite a num- 
ber of years. 
During that 
time I’ve been 
very sure 
that every 
promotion 
was getting 
better and big- 
ger; that with 
each new at- 
traction, pro- 
motion and 
publicity men 
were coming up with bigger and 
better ideas of exploitation and 
selling. 

Sure, somewhere in the back of 
my mind I had a recollection of 
the great, legendary pressagents 
of the past—the Tody Hamiltons, 
Harry Reichenbachs, A. Toxen 
Worm and Dexter W. Fellows. I 
had heard of their memorable pro- 
motions, the selling slants they 
had devised, and their exploits in 
the ancient and honorable art of 
ballyhoo. But I must admit that 
I always had kind of a sneaking 
feeling that today we know how to 
do it better... until just now. 


For now I’ve made a great “dis- 
covery”—that promotion as the old- 
time circus pressagents did it was 
good then, is still good today, and 
in all probability will be good in 
the future. I’ve spent the past 
couple of months steeping myself 
in the atmosphere of the circus, 
studying the way the circus was 
sold to the American public, and 
coming to realize that in the al- 
most classic simplicity and un- 
ashamed frankness of its selling 
approach there is a directness of 
appeal and a power to convince 
which many more complex pro- 
motion approaches lack. 

My interest in the way the old- 
time circus promoters operated was 
far more than merely academic. 
News may possibly have leaked 
out that Paramount has a picture 
called “The Greatest Show on 
Earth,” which Cecit B. DeMille 
produced with the cooperation of 
the Ringling Brothers-Barnum & 
Bailey Combined Shows. The 
greater part of the picture was 
shot on location at the Ringling 
winter quarters in Sarasota, Fla., 
and during actual circus perform- 
ances on nationwide tour. 


In setting up the campaign for 
“Greatest Show on Earth,” we be- 
gan to study the old-time circus 
promotion methods, frankly skep- 
tical, but still willing to see if 
there might be a “handle” or angle 
of approach which we might be 
able to adapt. And the deeper 
we got into the subject, the more 
clear it became that the tradi- 
tional method of selling the cir- 
cus to the public not only gave us 
our “handle,” but provided the 
complete campaign slant for the 
picture—and set the pattern for 
future selling of many other 
pictures! 


| Audacious Adjectives | 


If you analyze the old-time cir- 
cus approach, you find that all seli- 
ing was via superlatives. Every act 
was the “biggest”; every per- 
former the “most daring”; every 
spectacle the “most stupendous”; 
every animal the ‘‘most ferocious.” 
During the days when many press- 
agents were turning into public 
relations counsellors (someone—I 
forget who—once described a pub- 
lic relations counsel as “a press- 
agent with spats’’), it became fash- 
ionable to look with a little bit of 
scorn on this old-time routine. I 
don’t know why. After all, in spite 
of the lavish use of superlatives, 
the selling pitch was fundamen- 
tally true and honest—the circus 
did present an impressive array of 
people; its stars did stunts the 
mere contemplation of which 
would send shivers down the 
spines of the average person; its 
menagerie did offer lions and 
tigers and gorillas and other fauna 


Jerry Pickman 








gathered from all over the world, 
beasts a great deal more ferocious 
and awe-inspiring than those with 
which audiences were familiar. 

It seems to me that the show’s 
success lay in the fact that—con- 
sciously or unconsciously — the 
flamboyant superlatives of the 
circus salesmanship actually did 
of the circus itself. 
smart-aleck approaches; no search- 
ing for oblique salesmanship 
which sold indirectly; none of the 
“applied psychology” which some 
of us have tried to use on pic- 
tures in our search for some un- 
usual method of selling. Here was 
selling which stemmed directly 
from the subject matter itself. And 
it sold! 

At the risk of laboring the point, 
this same essential honesty in sell- 
ing approach was used—and just 
as successfully—by the old-time 
theatrical touring company press- 
agents. What do you think would 
have happened to a_ pressagent 
who, to sell ‘‘Way Down East,” de- 
veloped the angle of the inexor- 
able pressure of social and eco- 
nomic troubles? Any time a 
pressagent had this great old tear- 
jerker to sell, he sold it by pull- 
ing out all the stops on the or- 
gan, making his audience weep in 
advance. 

Here, it seems—and I think ex- 
perience will bear it out—is the 
pattern which all entertainment 
selling has to follow if it expects 
to succeed. In every form of en- 
tertainment and in each individual 
show, picture, attraction or event, 
there is one basic, underlying 
theme. Successful promotion must 
operate much in the manner of a 
dissecting scalpel, peeling away 
all the excess embroidery with 
which the basic theme has been 
surrounded by story line, produc- 
tion or whatever. When the basic 
theme has been revealed, this is 
the selling appeal to be followed. 
It’s as simple and as easily work- 
able as that. 


self repeatedly down through the 
years; it has changed and accom- 
modated itself to circumstances 
and changing times. But in its 
simple, honest, frank, emotional 
appeal to the simple, honest and 
frank emotions of humanity, it 
has never changed. It has given 
audiences something solid to 
which they could cling; something 
which they instinctively recog- 
nized they could accept as honest 
and sincere. And audiences have 
always responded. 

Motion pictures should profit 
by the proven success. of this 
straightforward approach to sales- 
manship. Certainly in many a 
campaign all of us have spent time 
and energy looking for something 


sire to find something ‘‘new” we 
have occasionally been guilty of 
o-erlooking the obvious value of 
the obvious approach. I feel that 
we have profited from the lessons 
we learned during our research 
into the old, traditional methods 
of circus selling. I think that what 
we have learned will help us not 
only in selling “Greatest Show on 


as well. At least, I hopé so. 





Chi’s Ridge Asks 360G 
Of Majors in Trust Suit 


Chicago. 

Ridge Theatre, owned by Lasker 
Bros. in 1935-42, filed suit in 
Chicago Federal Court Thursday 
(27). House asks triple damages of 
$360,000, alleging the majors, 
Warner Bros. Theatres and Balaban 
& Katz conspired to prevent first- 
run product until 66 days after 
loop run. 


Morris Kaplan and Sol Best, 
owners of the Indie Amo, on the 
same day asked for an injunction 
against National Screen, alleging 
firm won’t sell trailers without 
posters and paper. 





Seymour Simon attorneyed both 
suits for the plaintiffs. 


represent the flamboyant appeal | 
There was | 
no attempt to go into involved, | 


The circus has modernized it- | 


to latch on to; maybe in our de- | 


Earth,” but many other pictures | 





Cause for Optimism 
Minneapoiis. 

While business has been 
running behind the _ corre- 
sponding period in 1950, 
there’s some cause for optim- 
ism among exhibs in this area. 
They say they’ve spotted a trek 
back. to theatres away from 
home TV. 

Theatremen report that the 
trend so far has been limited 
to children. Their hope, of 
course, is that it will spread to 
adult ticket-buyers. 


OK B.0. Payoff 
Point of Selling 


By PERRY LIEBER 


(Studio Publicity Director, 
Radio Pictures) 


Hollywood. 

When I was a kid I asked a 
neighber who had a great reputa- 
tion as a hunter what was the best 
way to hunt rabbits. 

“Get yourself a good gun,” he 
said, “learn to shoot, and go out 
locking for rabbits, where rabbits 
are apt to be.” 








RKO 


During my hair-thinning years as | will be changed, and changed soon. 
a studio publicity director I’ve fre- 


quently been tempted to use the | head than is the press. 


gun my neighbor suggested, for 
purposes other than rabbit shoot- 
ing. 

The man had something, how- 
ever. Not only for hunting rabbits, 
but for bagging the movie buck. 
There are still plenty of enter- 
tainment dollars to be had, but in 
these days you’ve got to hunt them 
in their own spending ground. 
Otherwise, they’ll wind up in the 
pot of some other business. 


Good product is the first essen- 
tial for successful movie dollar 
hunting, of course. You can’t bag 
big grosses with duds for ammuni- 
tion. 


Granting that every picture pro- 
duced in Hollywood can’t be an 
epic guaranteed to shake the let- 
tuce loose from the tightest wallet, 
we’re getting strong, saleable pic- 
tures these days; the best enter- 
tainment values our industry has 
ever turned out. Naturally, the 


| job of the studio publicity depart- 


ments is to get the message of 
those values across to the enter- 
tainment shopping public. 

It’s a job we no longer can do 


| by writing passionate essays about 


Flossie Floosey’s taste in garters. 
The public may be interested in 
Flossie’s garters, but if so, what it 
really wants to know is, does phe 
show them in her new picture? It 
also wants to know a great deal 
more about Flossie’s picture, like 
just what does it have besides gar- 
ters to make it worth plunking 
yang the price of a theatre admis- 
sion. 


A great deal can be done, and 
is done, to disseminate that sales 
information from Hollywood. 
Through the media of syndicated 
columns, wire news services and 
radio networks it is possible to 
keep a steady flow of interesting 
material on coming pictures and 
their stellar personalities reaching 
the cities and towns where those 
pictures will eventually play. 

Through feature stories and art 
layouts to individual newspapers 
on home town personalities and 
subjects of local interest, it is pos- 
sible to achieve an even more di- 
rect point of sale contact. 

In these competitive days that’s 
not enough. To do the job right, 
it’s necessary to go hunting for 
movie boxoffice dollars in the cities 
and towns where they’ll be spent. 


] Even New Faces Click | 


Do it with personalities where- 
ever and whenever it is at all pos- 








'sible. They don’t have to be big 
,;name personalities. We sent Mar- 
|garet Sheridan, one of our con- 





tract actresses who has appeared 
in just one big picture, “The Thing 
From Another World,” to Memphis 
and Atlanta recently, and what 
she did to theatre business in 
those cities is what I'd like to do 
with my bank account. The box- 
office upbeat continued after Miss 


Sheridan had departed, because’ 


the interest in, and good will for, 
Hollywood she inspired lingered 
on. 

The bigger the names, of course, 
the bigger the draw. Shelley Win- 
ters and Farley Granger set Kan- 
sas City on a record breaking pix 
spending spree when they person- 








Respect for the Printed Word — 


By HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE * 
I think it can be said, conservatively, that newspapers are here to 


stay! 


From the Acta Diurna (and that’s not Variety slang) to the 


present hourly issues, they have survived imitations and eliminations. 

No one can say just what their secret of longevity is. It may be due 
to the respect that we feel for the printed word. After all, it was 
the printed word which made us realize the nature of duty when we 


first studied our lessons in school. 


That reaction continues. 


The newspapers have grown by taking advantage of all improve- 
ment, but radio and television, while capable of transmitting news, 
are certainly not included in newspaper mechanics. Far-seeing news- 
papers have protected themselves by becoming a part of the wireless 
world, and they will go further eventualy. 

The next great change in newspapers will eliminate many of the 
costs of composition and practically all the cost—the enormous cost— 


of distribution. 


A master copy wil be broadcast from a central sta- 


tion and be received in your home on a recording machine, which 


will type the news as it comes through the air. 


When you reach your 


set in the morning a complete newspaper will be awaiting you. 
Radio and television news has been on the timid side in the way of 


building up news enterprise and campaigns. 
to take the news as the papers or associations supply it. 


They have been content 
But that won’t 


last long; as competition becomes keener, the press will be set a sterner 
task by the air and, paying good money for talent, the air will get the 


talent. 








Ci reulation Comparisons 





It will be interesting to mark the comparison of total circulation of 
newspapers with the total circulation of news on radio and television. 
The totai circulation of morning and evening papers in the country is 
53,829,072 daily. Radio and TV claim around 60,000,000 for their news. 


That number will grow. 


It costs nothing once you have a set in your 


home, and the material is selected for you—you don’t have to beat 


| your brains to decide what to read and then try to find it! 


The one thing that the press has over the air is permanence, but that 


As to advertising: Experts say that the air is cheaper per circulation 


I am not sure that is yet a demonstrable thesis, 


but it will be—and before long. And more effective especially in color. 


There is no stopping the progress of this art. 


years ago, when I was trying to run 
paper owners and editors wanted to 


I can recall not many 
the N. Y. World, some of the news- 
bar radio programs from the press. 


They even suggested that all reference to the radio be eliminated. 


We were meeting in the Plaza Hotel. 


went to the window and called my 


Moved by an inspiration, I 
conferees to where I stood, asking 


them to look out at Central Park. The roads were jammed with auto- 


mobiles. 


I said: “Not many years ago the revered city fathers passed 
a resolution forbidding automobiles in Central Park! 


What you have 


just seen is the answer to the absurdity of suvh a resolution as has 


been suggested.” 
It is still a good lesson to keep 
can’t stop progress.” 


in mind. To coin a phrase, “You 





THE MORNING MAIL 


By PAUL N. LAZARUS, JR. 


Dear Sir:— 

On March 31, the North Piltdown 
Center American Legion Post will 
dedicate tts war memorial. The 
mayor, the town councilmen, the 
high school principal and other 
important local dignitaries will at- 
tend. We would appreciate it if 
you would send one or more Holly- 
wood stars to attend the cere- 
mony. We feel sure that this will 
be a good advertisement for your 
pictures and will result in your 
making many friends in North 
Piltdown Center. Advise who you 
are sending and when they will 
a i 
Dear Spacebuyer: 

According to an impartial survey 
just completed, Next Month Maga- 
zine gives you 12% better coverage 
of your 57-to-59 year old audience 
than any other publication in the 
field, including Life Magazine. 
Surely, you must realize the great 
importance of reaching this par- 
ticular market... 

Dear Committee Member: 

On Thursday, at 12:30 p.m., at 
the Johnston office, we are holding 
an important meeting of the Com- 
mittee to Consider the Use of 24- 
Sheets in Plugging Radio Spots. 
As your company’s representative, 
it is imperative that you attend... 
Dear Sir:— 

As you probably know from your 
Sales Department, we are playing 
your picture “Mother Has a Break- 
down” at the Strand Theatre, New 





ally chaperoned the world pre- 
miere of ‘‘Behave Yourself!” there. 

Jane Russell, Robert Mitchum 
and Vincent Price made the film 
theatre tills in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago look like 
mints when they appeared in those 
cities with “His Kind of Woman.” 

Tony Martin collected wampum 
and well wishes out of all propor- 
tion to the cost of the jaunts from 
appearances in New York, Cleve- 
land and Houston with our “Two 
Tickets To Broadway.” Eddie 
Bracken helped bring in a_ box- 
office bonanza with the same pic- 
ture in San Francisco. ; 


When film personalities come to 
town it creates excitement. It’s a 
contagious excitement that reflects 
itself in long lines at theatre box- 
offices, and pretty black figures in 
the account ledgers. I’m convinced 
that by hunting entertainment dol- 
lars right in their home haunts 
we've got the answer to any ill 





winds blowing our way. 


Newport, on March 1-8-9. Our 
normal advertising budget is $12.50 
which covers trailers, heralds, and 
lobby displays. We suggest that a 
cooperative advertising campaign 
be placed in our local paper of 
$125. This will amount to about 
1,000 lines. We will contribute an 
extra $12.50 to help defray the 
expense ... 


Dear Louse:— 

I understand from a reliable 
source that all of your stars are 
Communists. How can you Holly- 
wood people expect us 100% Amer- 
icans whose ancestors fought and 
bled for this country of ours to 
put up with this. The rats. Unless 
you fire all these Reds immediately 
I for one will not go to any more 
movies. And I won’t let any of my 
family go, either. And whomever 
= oe many friends, too. The dirty 
oo ae 


Dear Committee-Member: 


There will be a luncheon meeting 
of the Advertising & Publicity 
Committee Thursday at 12:30 to 
discuss ways and means. As your 
company’s representative .. . 
Dear Joe: 

Here at the Studio, we can't 
figure out what the trouble is with 
you guys in New York. We’re mak- 
ing great pictures, important pic- 
tures, but they’re evidently not 
being sold right. Take the last one, 
for instance, “The Son of Quo 
Vadis.” The reviews in DAILY 
VaRIETY and the others were great. 
You should have seen the cards 
we got at the sneak. It had to be 
a big grosser if it was properly 
handled. The first four engage- 
ments, however, were extremely 
disappointing despite the fact that 
several house records were broken. 
I suggest that you immediately pre- 
pare new ads and accessories 
stressing the mother-love angle in- 
stead of showing gangsters and 
machine-guns ... 

Dear Joe:— 

One of our exhibitor-accounts, 
Sophocles Smerch, from the. town 
of South Northfield will arrive in 
New York Tuesday with his wife 
and five children. They would like 
to see “Guys and Dolls” on Friday 
night and “South Pacific” on Sat- 
urday night, if you can get seven 
good seats down front. If you can't, 
I guess “The King and I” would 
be all right, although Mrs. Smerch 
is most anzrious to see “Guys and 
Dolls,” since she’s been told she 
looks like Isabel Bigley. Personally, 
I think she looks more like Sam 
Levene. Anyway, I will appreciate. 
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How to Become an Executive 
Without Thinki 


By MAX E. YOUNGSTEIN 
(Ad-Publicity V. P. of United Artists) 








For the past ten years, I have heard a great deal of 
criticism leveled at the motion picture industry for its 
failure to train young executives. It is my fond hope 
that the blueprint set forth here will rectify this deficiency. 
While intended primarily for advertis- 
ing, publicity and exploitation direc- 
tors, it is possible that, if properly 
used, it will create a few vice-presi- 
dents, and possibly one president. If 
the latter happens, I will be very 
touched indeed. 

It is important at the outset to rec- 
ognize the fact that there are four 
basic situations which must be han- 
dled by every advertising, publicity 
and exploitation director. I don’t want 
to be overly enthusiastic, but with 
careful study I simply cannot resist 
betting that I will make at least one 
v.p., or perhaps even a new company. 








Max Youngstein 





‘Situation No. 1: First Picture Screening 








This situation generally opens with your being in the 
office in New York at 11 o'clock. You have just finished 
routing any troublesome correspondence to your depart- 
ment heads and you are thinking fondly about the restau- 
rant in which you will have a three-hour lunch (mini- 
mum). At that moment a wire is received reading: “Ur- 
gent you catch earliest flight possible. Picture ready to 
be screened 9 p. m. tonight. This is it. Confirm. Regards. 
Signed A. K.” 

(It is necessary to take a moment out to emphasize 
the importance of the word “regards” in this wire. The 
word “regards” is a true sign of a top executive. You 
must add this to every wire you send and to every letter, 
regardless of how abusive and insulting it may be. The 
word “regards” gives you an out. It furnishes you with 
incontrovertible evidence of the fact that everything you 
have said is from one friend to another.) 


Your transportation man kills himself, but gets you on 
the noon plane, and 12 hours later you are in the studio 
screening room completely surrounded by A. K. You 
struggle valiantly through two hours of Technicolor 
mixed with phenobarbitol which you, of course, have taken 
on the plane. Every top film executive must take pheno- 
barbitol on a plane ride. He has to be ready for what 
greets him he arrives in Hollywood. 

If vou are experienced, however, you can sleep through 
at least half of the picture. You are ready to handle the 
situation without a single thought. You awake yourself 
firmly three minutes before the end of the picture. As the 
final title card starts on the screen, and without waiting 
for the lights to go on, you jump across three rows of 
seats and grab A. K., preferably with both hands—and 
shout “A. K:—you’ve got a helluva picture!” This sen- 
tence I rate as importantly as the word “regards.” With 
a little training and voice-control, you. can give it at least 
10 variations in inflection, each one with a shade of mean- 
ing all its own. I promise you that there isn’t a single 
screening room situation that this will not cover. How- 
ever, you may, out of your own desire to keep your brain 
functioning, wish to have more variety. If you are a per- 
son possessed of such intellectual integrity, you can go 
through the same gymnastics, but this time you yell— 
“A. K.—you’ve done it again!” For the complete intel- 
lectual purist, generally a City College man, you can have 
a third standby where you scream—“A. K. is that a 
picture!!!” 

This third approach, however, requires a little handling, 
since it must be accompanied with very vigorous shaking 
of the head from side to side. For real training in this 
regard, check anyone of. the kinescopes of the Molly Gold- 
berg TV shows. 

With any of the above three mastered, you are prac- 
tically guaranteed to move to the very top of the class. 
The worst that. will happen to you is that you will become 
an executive assistant. If you are real ambitious, you will 
then head straight for the airport mumbling—“A. K. This 
picture is just too big for the marquee. Just this once I 
wish I had my own-theatres. All you’ve got to do is open 
the doors and step back. I'd love to stay, A. K., and 
discuss this further with you, but I feel I will lose the 
feeling if I don’t head straight back to the office.” 

As you shake his hand again, not forgetting the two- 
handed grip, you clinch it with—“One thing you've got to 
watch out for, A. K.—this picture must never be screened 
in a projection room—only in a theatre ... it needs an 
audience.” Dimly you hear A. K. say, “Remember the line 
I gave you. It will sell the picture in every city, in every 
town, in every city and town. Just use the line, ‘Their 
love was bigger than both of them.’” With the plane 
door shut, you now take out a king-size phenobarbitol and 
face towards New York. 
| Situation No. 2: Staff Screening on Picture 


You rush from the airport directly to the office via Carey 
Cadillac. Carry at least two bags, one of which should be 
the diplomatic type. This should be done even if they are 
empty and in spite of the fact that you have spent only 
jour hours in Hollywood. This impresses everyone, par- 
ticularly the elevator starter and operator and sometimes, 
With a little luck, you can also impress the receptionist. 
Make certain the shoeshine man sees both bags stacked in 
the corner. -Don’t laugh at these things, These are the 
people who really help you become a top executive. 

In spite of the fact that you have had 12 hours sleep on 
the plane, act as if you are exhausted, ask for six cups of 
coffee, and with the empty containers standing on the desk, 
call in the entire staff for a meeting.  - 

Start the meeting off with a short statement to the effect 
that although you are falling on your face, you just had 
to tell them about the great new picture you saw last night. 
You say, “Fellas, you know there’s one thing about me 
that everybody says—that is—that I level with you. When 
1 think a picture is great, I tell you so. When I think it’s 
4 stinker, I don’t flinch—I tell it to you—I tell it to the 
front office—and I tell it to the producer. Like I said, one 











thing I do is level. I know you guys will forgive me 
because I am so exhausted for just thinking out loud. I 
will just be talking off the top of my head. This will be a 
springboard—we will spitball a little.” 

Here again we must stop to emphasize the importance of 
what might look to you like an ad lib. The phrase “Just 
thinking out loud” must be rated as one of the top execu- 
tive builders in our industry. This phrase must not be 
used as a substitute for talking out loud. It certainly must 
never be used as a substitute for just thinking. You 
will, of course, call in your secretary to take notes on 
the meeting, and as she lifts her pencil to take her notes, 
you will stop her by telling everyone it’s all off the record. 

You explain that A. K.’s new picture is a great picture. 
If you have strength, you stand up as you say this— 
hold the desk for a few minutes and then sit down. You 
then add, “while it is a great picture, some people think 
it is only a critic’s picture. Our problem is—will the 
critics think so? Other people think it is the people’s pic- 
ture. Our problem is—will the people think so? Let’s do 
the unusual on this picture. Let's have a junket—let’s tie 
up with the mayor, maybe the governor . . . let’s get the 
church people to help—the women’s clubs—I think this 
one is an exploitation special—maybe we can get it 
banned in Boston ... maybe we can have the Life editors 
to lunch . .. it’s their kind of picture. On the other hand. 
fellas, and you know I always level with you, if I had my 
own way, and this was my picture, I'd open this one cold. 
I think this one is so big that it doesn’t need a campaign 
of any kind.” 

By saying this, you make it very clear to all of the 
department heads that no one is indispensable. That any 
good ideas they have are really yours. You wind up 
your pitch by saying, “Well, fellas, I know that you are 
all raring to go—you must have a million ideas—just re- 
member that I got a big organization and I don’t want to 
do everything myself. This has been an open meeting 
anyone have anything further to say?”—and with that you 
quickly dismiss everybody. It is important that you do 
this before anyone gets a chance to open their mouths. 


‘Situation No. 3: Meeting with Advertising Agency 


Always take off your jacket for this type of meeting. 
It pays to give those ad guys the feeling that you are a 
real craftsman just like they are. While they are placing 
the roughs of the ads around*the room, look at each one, 
put your chin in your hand, try as hard as possible to look 
like you’re thinking and then walk on, and make no com. 
ment at all. After you are through, sit down and the first 
thing you say is, “Fellas, you have a great set of ads, 
but ss 

The word “But” is this sentence and at this point is not 
only important, it’s crucial. The first part of this sen- 
tence lets all the boys know how much you love them 
and their ads. The word “but” however, is your custom- 
built escape hatch from any responsibility for anything 
that ever happens on the campaign. 

The first “but” is, “The ads don’t sing.” In rapid suc 
cession, you give them one “but” after another. The 
following additional ‘‘buts” point out that it doesn’t have 
the woman’s approach, mass approach, family approach, 
mass appeal, class appeal, or critics appeal, not enough 
white space—maybe too much white space in one or two 
spots. If the agency boys look too depressed at this point, 
you tell them—‘Fellas, don’t get me wrong, I still think 
it’s a great campaign ... all I’m asking is—‘Will it sell 
tickets?’"—I’m looking for something different . . . some 
original thinking from the boys . .. I think you are giving 
me the same old 66. Now, I don’t like to say it—but I 
don’t think you’re earning your 15%—Monarch’s press: 
book on ‘Love in the Saddle’ will give you an idea of the 
kind of originality I have in mind. As I said, I want origi- 
nality but don’t be afraid to use some of the stuff that 
we know sells tickets. What’s wrong. with the line—They 
lived 24 crowded hours in a lifetime?’ ... sure it’s an 
intimate love story but who will it hurt if you say, ‘with a 
cast of thousands?’ ... personally, I don’t think you will 
ever come up with a better line than my own line—Their 
love was bigger than both of them.’” 

As they shuffle out of the room, stop the account execu- 
tive and say, “Sam, I want to speak to you alone for a 
minute ... I don’t have the heart to hurt those fine 
buys of yours but if they don’t stop that top-of-the-head 
thinking, I’m going to have to get me a new agency.” This 
sentence is a very important morale-builder and you really 
don’t take any chances because the average advertising 
publicity and exploitation director has absolutely no say 
in choosing the agency that works with him. 

There are many other. lines you can use during an 
agency meeting. A few other lines I recommend for spice 
are “In the great tradition of ‘Gone With the Wind,’ ‘It 
Happened One Night,’ ‘The Informer,’ and ‘Red Stallion 
in the Rockies.’ I also recommend lines like “Three years 
in the making,” or “A truly great picture.” 

A. K. is, of course, in New York. A little more than 
$100,000 has been spent on the opening, about 80°o 
on A. K.—— ‘ 

In spite of the fact that the picture opened to the 
greatest first hour’s business on a rainy Tuesday morning, 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas and in spite of the 
fact that the audience loved it—business for the opening 
day stinks. 

A. K. is now standing with you in front of the theatre 
... new lobby ... new marquees... new ads... new 
publicity. The only thing not new is the picture. It is 
now up to you to explain why business stinks, The follow- 
ing list will cover almost every situation: 


Too hot. 

Too cold. 

Too rainy. 

Too sunny. 

Too soon after Easter. 

The house is on the wrong side of the street. 
The house is too big. 

The house is too small. 

The house is too medium. 

Very tough competition on the street. 
Too many openings this week. 

No openings on the street this week. 
World’s series. 

Hockey, 

ead 

Football. 

Polo (in exclusive neighborhood). 
County fairs (kill drive-in business). 
Tennis matches. 

Parking problem. 

The public let them down, 

Women. 





How to Be Hardboiled 


Vet Whodunit Author’s Expose Exposi- 


tion on Private-Eyes, Leering 
Ladies, Et Al. 


By JOHN ROEBURT 


It is the solemn duty of the practiced to mentor the 
young—Who said that? Even greater than duty, it is 
Man’s instinctive drive—Not to have been mere wraith 
or shadow in his time on Earth; to leave behind his mark, 
or his hard-got wisdom, or his progeny. 

So that the secrets of my own craft 
remain, when I take up lodging in 
whatever dreadful Valhalla murder 
writers go to, I will set down here 
as many pointers and trade samples 
as VARIETY space allows (allows me, 
that is.) 

With this advice: Latch on to them, 
friend, if you would a modern murder 
writer be. Take these pointers for 
your very own, make them your very 
own. It’s formula stuff, sure, sure— 
But without the formula, bub, you're 
dead! No checks in the mail, tch tch, 
no holse to your petard, tch tch! 

The categories below are arbitrarily rendered, for 
ready shorthand, and for classroom simplification. 

1—Problem of the Blonde: The stuff of murkiest dream, 
your story blonde. Never the girl at your elbow, even in 
the Copa, and certainly not the lady you married. Visual- 
ize this babe as blonde to the shade of albino, with eyes 
that are a blue infinity a fellow can drop off in. Give 
her an eccentric walk, a jig in fact, that automatically 
qualifies her as the Queen Mother of Sex. Dress her 
scantily, splash her with rainbow paint, endow her with an 
abundant greed, and try, try hard, bub, to preserve her 
from censorship! 














John Roeburt 


2—Problem of the Heavy: The chameleon in our midst, 
this gent. He bears small resemblance, in shape, manner, 
or chartable biology, to the mammalian male. In visual- 
izing him, rule out at once all distorted imaginings of 
your brother-in-law, or the tax collector. Our Joe's kep- 
hole lean, dirigible round, a giant, a dwarf, a savant, a 
psychotic, and with a malice toward men that barely stops 
short of Andrei Vishinsky. 

3—Problem of the Estate Wherein Murder Dwells: Not 
the house your jack built, or where your boss patronizes 
you weekends. Not even the joint they dragged you to 
that time you threw hysterics in the Automat. Wrong 
visualization, Neighbor! This nightmare was designed by 
the Albright Brothers, and furnished by Dali. It’s bigger 
than the Colosseum, has a high Florentine gate only a 
tough-winged American Eagle can negotiate, has more 
shadowy nooks and corridors than a Surrealist dream, and 
is thickly colonized by bats. Among other oddities of 
decor, do not omit a wall clock that also serves as a 
coffin, or a vault for purloined documents. 


4—Problem of the Torpedo, or Gunsel: Always inden- 
tured to the Heavy; never in business for himself—the 
Sap! An uncomplicated personality usually, as normal as 
Steakburgers, as sociable as Saturday Night in a Browné- 
ville Pool Hall. He is a pool shark, in fact—adept in put- 
ting your eyeballs in the corner pocket. A grand (guignol) 
fellow, with a face that is pleasantly homespun, open, and 
devoid of traceable meanness. 

5—Problem of the (Private) Eye: The Ultimate Man. 
Not you, dope—So tear up that image of yourself and go 
soap your mirror! This is the guy your wife fancies, 
while you’re dreming up the Blonde. He has fists of steel, 
an iron stomach, a hide like medieval armor. Bullets 
bounce off him. Love, too, bounces off him—he’s kissed- 
off as many as he’s kissed. He uses gin for a mouthwash, 
rinses stiffs out of his hair, and takes a blood bath every 
Friday night. Never completed Grade School, but has 
the forensic brilliance of a Brandeis. A bad man to 
cross, worse to doublecross, damfoolish to triplecross. 
When delineating The Eye, be sure to bash, batter, blud- 
geon, eviscerate him, but keep him alive. This annihila- 
tion short of death, should be wrought in a stylized idiom 
that is heavy with figures. The following samples are 
worth copying. 

“,. . It took a long time for the balloon to drift down 
from Outer Gravity, and settle back on my shoulders.” 

“,.. The bomb-burst in my head set off a chain reaction. 
The last thing I heard before being blown to bits, was 
Mona screaming.” 

“. . . I got re-located in the world, with splinters of 
wooden railing stuck in me like toothpicks in hor 
d'hoeuvres.” 

“, .. My teeth were a guillotine knife slicing down to 
cut off my tongue, as an abyss opened... .” 

“.. There was a light, no bigger than a pin-head, wait- 
ing for me at the end of a long sleep.” 

“|. . In a drugstore, I got the cracks in my skull re- 
glued, and an iodine pomade where it lumped.” 

6—Problem of the Lingo: A glossy, metaphorical style 
is a must. So shelve all remembered college readings in 
Models for Writing Prose. Strive for the most complex, 
obscure, rococo, and absolute. The imperishable sample 
below are herewith deeded to the public domain: 

“... He was a spidery looking guy, who looked as if 
he’d just crawled out of a cobweb.” 

“.,. A shaggy-hairey guy, like try combing the knots 
out and you'd pull his head off.” 

*. . Blood oozed out of him, like 50 pipes had sprung 
a leak.” 

“. . . She wore a painted smile on lips too thin for 
laughter.” 

“... Mort’s Bar & Grill was a sewer dive. Open a man- 
hole and drop in.” 

“...A dagger stood vertically in his adam's apple, like 
a cemetery cross.” 

“,.. Her blood on broken cubes of ice and gravel, gave 
the illusion of rubies. Greedy Dora lay with a wilder- 
ness of precious stones at her feet.” 

“,. He was a pint-sized guy with a mouse of a mous- 
tache, and the look of a fox.” 

“ .. The door opened on a blonde who looked as if she 
was already counting your money.” F 

“ .. The air was as indigestible as vomit-gas.” 

Had enough? 
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Recent Medical Discoveries 


(Amusement Division) 


By MAC 


Hollywood. 

With the upsurge in the field of 
medical discoveries, the ge 
ing Chemicraft Tank >- oe pee 
has hastened to set up a on eaves 
under the leadership of r. hows 
Shmertzen for the specific purp “ 
of conducting research of t 7 vari- 
ous anti-biotics, hormone ae 
tives and anti-histaminic props 
ties as related to animals ae +4 
mans) in the amusement * . 
They have allowed the doctor fu 
freedom to conduct his pi pe 
working only in the interests 0 
scientific and medical research so 
that finishing dates on motion pic- 
tures shall be met with more exac- 
itude. 
For 14 months the Von Shmert- 
zen laboratories have been gather- 
ing evidence based on tests con- 
ducted upon unemployed actors, 
freelance writers, fifth-string 
agents, and one or two associate 
producers. When the statistical 
evidence begins to weigh prepond- 
erantly toward fact, the drug may 
be applied to guinea pigs, valuable 
monkeys, trained seals, and any 
vidpix producers displaying equal 
intelligence. 
mature to report on the findings of 
the following drugs: 


It now seems not pre- | 








BENOFF 


equally tense, especially on loca- 
tion. Seconalysis seemed to aid di- 
rectors, but in most cases these di- 
rectors were found to be shooting 
a few days ahead of schedule. It 
was again thought that here, too, 
research might be carried on in 
another field and perhaps an im- 
provement in their super-toxicity 
might result if they changed the 
name of their Guild. A few random 
recommendations were Camera 
Movers Guild, or Light Experts 
Guild. No particular reason was 
given for these names, but it was 
felt that if a false sense of non- 
responsibility might be instilled in 





the directors tensions might be re- | 


laxed so that they could be further 
aided by Seconalysis. 


| _ Producers Good Subjects | 


Producers were excellent sub- 
jects, awakening briskly and 


falling right back to deep sleep | 


promptly. However, morning ex- 
amination revealed that nothing 
was ever written down on the con- 
venient jot pads. Consequently, the 
experiment was discontinued after 
a reasonable time. (In this case 
11 months). 


Quite by accident, a radio writer, 


| who produced fruitful results was 


Streptomysight—Performs an ad- | 


vantageous temporary paralysis of 
the optic nerves. Applied upon 
arising in the morning, it will com- 
pletely shut off certain vision rays 
so that upon reading the tradepa- 
pers at breakfast the user sees 
nothing but the mentions of his 
own name. A more subtle strain 
of the Strepto culture is Auromy- 
sight. It allows for further obser- 
vation of tradepapers, namely the 
user’s name and the obituary col- 
umns. 

In either case, it was discovered 
that the experimental group en- 
joyed a more than 400% rise in 
enjoyment of breakfast. Appetites 
sharpened, and many diets began 
to include such foods as eggs, cereal, 
orange juice, and even fatty foods 
without the usual distress. Oddly | 
enough, there were diverse re- 
quests; such as chittlins, bagels, 
and crepes suzettes. Liquor con- 
sumption was dropped completely, 
although a few continued its use, 
but only in coffee. 

Discontinuance of Streptomy- 
sight and Auromysight resulted in 
complete reversion. Tempers flared 
again at breakfast; divorce actions 
which had been dropped were re- 
newed; releases of one kind or an- 
other, held in abeyance, were 
promptly mailed, ete. 

Dr. Von Schmertzen feels he has 
a very important breakfast aid here 
and is continuing his studies on 
the original group with the view 
to obtaining a cure for ulcers and 
{to use his own expression) “drop- 
deadedness.” 


| _ Effects of Seconalysis | 


Seconalysis—A form of sleeping 
pill which effectively dulls the 
mental processes, but has its own 
awakening agent, and allows the 
user complete freedom to think 
clearly. During this limited pe- 
riod he may jot down any story 
ideas, directorial touches, produc- 
tion memos, or, in the case of ac- 
tors, retorts to directors. The user 
then falls back into a calm and 
normal deep sleep, able to call on 
his notes in the morning with an 
untroubled mind and relaxed body. 

Excellent results were obtained 
on an experimental group until the 
first stumbling block was found. A 
humber of writer teams working 
in collaboration received ideas at 
different times in their mid-sleep 
reverie and could not consult with 
each other. Research workers 
noted that if an attempt were made 
by one of the partners, the oniy 
Contribution his colleague would 
make was, “Oh, go back to sleep.” 
Naturally, collaborating writers 
slept in the same room, and experi- 
ments conducted at one studio had 
all the writers Sleeping in the same 
Toom. It was thought that twin 
beds might be a cause of uneven 
thought processes, and double beds 
Were substituted. The experiment 
resulted in failure, particularly 
With writers of the same sex. 

n the actors’ group the many 
retorts—thought of the previous 
night—were tried on the set the 
next day. It was felt that while 

conalysis allowed an actor to 
think of retorts, it did not improve 
their quality, and the total effect 
mn experiment is therefore dubi- 


Directors 








were found to be 


| evs. 


discovered among the screenwrit- 
Research on his group was 
extended, and the experiments 
were carried through with magnifi- 
cent results. Almost all the writers 
awakened at approximately the 
same time, seemed to have the 


| same, or concurrent, ideas, and in | 





a very short time were so agree- 
ably disposed that they stole from 
one another freely. 
be possible for radio writers, with 
the aid of Seconalysis, 
24 hours a day and continue their 
work successfully. 


Dr. Von Shmertzen feels he has 
an invaluable aid in_ treating 


It may soon | 


to sleep | 








Hecklers 


—=By PETER LIND HAYES— 


“The next time you have your 
hat blocked don’t forget to take 
your head out of it!” 


“I don’t know what I'd do without 





you but I'd 
rather!” 
“Why don’t 


you stroll over 
to the Brewery 
and let ’em 
put a head on 
you!” 

“Some guys 














are jerks but 
you're trying 
is to make a 
| ; as career out of 
Peter Lind Hayes it!” 

“When 

snakes get drunk, they see you.” 
All stock lines for sure, but 


these and many more like them 
are constantly floating around in 
the sub-conscious minds of our top 
saloon comics. After many years 
in supper clubs I have decided the 
most profitable thing to do is 
ignore the obnoxious drunk. I 
contend that no matter how witty 
you seem to be with the pat ad 


lib you still lose ground with the | 


rest of your audience. 

For instance . . . recently at the 
Waldorf, Mary (Healy) and I were 
working especially hard because 
Richard Rodgers was in the audi- 
ence and we wished to please him 
with our satire on “The King and 
I.” Naturally this would be the 
night for a Heckler and brother 
we had a beauty. After taunting 
us for awhile with words and 
getting no response: he suddenly 
came up with a bright idea, he 
tossed a _ half-a-dollar onto the 
floor. Well sir, this I didn’t expect. 
(At the Waldorf, maybe a $20 gold 
piece, but never a 50c piece). Mary 


| leaned over and whispered, “Easy, 


| dear!” 


troubled sleep with Seconalysis. He | 
is not releasing the drug as yet, | 


preferring tod see the résults of 
his experiments on another group 


I was in such a state of 
paralyzed astonishment I continued 
on with the act rather vaguely but 
all the time trying to figure out 
what to do. 

Fortunately at this moment the 
Captain decided that tip or no tip 


from the Watussi Tribe, who have, | this bum had to go. They assisted 


incidentally, been in contact with 
picture workers. He is testing them 
to see if their wakening periods 
can produce equal or better re- 
sults at a lower cost. He will then 
present his findings to his bene- 
factors, who may then assemble a 
yearly picture program for some 
studio. 


Hadacolic — no further experi- | repeated “If you feel low . 


ments were made after Dr. Von 
Shmertzen himself tested a bottle 
and suddenly smashed his labora- 
tory to bits. He took off for Holly- 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


him gently but firmly to the door 
leaving the stage to the three of 
us . . . Mary and Peter and the 
shiny half dollar. In about four 
minutes it was getting more atten- 
tion than we were, finally we got 
to a point in the act where I said, 
“If you feel low, sing high”... 
at this moment I stopped the music, 
reached over, picked up the half 
dollar and gingerly placed it in 
my pocket. The reaction was very 
gratifying and much more so than 


wood and sold himself as a story | jt would have been had I gone to 


editor to one of the major studios. | work on the drunk with 


“one- 


The Chemicraft Tank & Bust Co. | jiners,” 


has withheld certain contractual 


deferred payments to the doctor | | 


and is awaiting a change in regime 
at the studio (expected momen- 
tarily) for their research head to 
return and continue his valuable 
research. Whereupon they will 


quent bulletins. 





Krim, Benjamin To 


Coast Jan. 15 for UA 





Arthur Krim, prexy of United | 


Artists; Robert Benjamin, his part- 
ner, and Max Youngstein, com- 
pany’s pub-ad topper, expect to 
leave New York for the Coast 
around Jan. 15. Execs will see new 
independent product set for UA re- 
lease and will work on new distri- 
bution deals. 


Corp. of America, who is now in 
N. Y., will be on the Coast at the 
same time to follow through on 
the projected deal for indie pic- 
tures to be made by five stars who 
are MCA clients. Deal still is in 
early stages. 
Gules Gregory Peck, Alan Ladd, 
James Stewart, Marlon Brando 
and Cary Grant. 





C. Mackenzie Plans Scot Pic 
Glasgow. 


are set for a new Scottish | 
Ag 'I recall one night at the Copa- 


cabana when the late Sid Grauman | 


film project inspired by novelist 
Compton Mackenzie, author of 
“Tight Little Island.” First produc- 
tion will be Mackenzie's story, 
“Monarch of the Glen,” with 
James Robertson Justice in the 
lead. ; 
Mackenzie and Justice, with 
authors Moray McLaren and Eric 
Linklater, are behind the project. 


Talent involved in- | 


elog man. 
from time to time release subse- | s 


A Cooked Tourist | 





On another occasion at the Wal- 
dorf we received a call early in the 
evening from a man claiming to 
be James A. FitzPatrick, the trav- 
I had been doing a 
satire on Mr. FitzPatrick for years 
but had never met him and this 
apparently was the reason for the 
call. I begged off for the moment 


and asked him to return for the , 
‘midnight show and I would be 


happy to meet him immediately 
after our performance. I opened 
with the FitzPatrick number and 


decided to introduce him at the | 
finish .. . this I did with a glowing | 


eulogy and the admission that I 
had never met the gentieman and 
would like to have him take a bow. 
Well, sir, up jumps a tuxedo at the 
ringside and says, “Here I am 


| Buddy-Boy and I'm stiff as a billy 


‘then he started to insult me and | 
‘holler and scream but, finally, dur- | 


Lew Wasserman, prez of Music , 80at!” 


I walked over and apolo- 
gized for embarrassing him and 


ing a tiny lull in his tirade, a calm 
clear voice rang out from the other 


' side of the room and said, “Peter, 





‘that man is not James A a 


I am James FitzPatrick” 

turned on the ringside drunk and 
said, “Pardon me, your name is 
Fatzpitrick and I’m looking for 
FitzPatrick!” 

Occasionally something unfore- 
seen will happen that actually 
helps to break the ice that usually 
confronts the saloon entertainer. 


was seated auspiciously at ringside. 
I was doing a very quiet 
pression of Gary Cooper when 
suddenly I heard a rather faint but 
nevertheless ominous mumbling 
from the entire audience. I raised 
my eyes just in time to see a giant 
water-bug approaching the bottom 


im- | 
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Hollywood As 


45 


The Idea 


Capital Of The World 


Hollywood. 

You've got to hand it to Holly- 
wood for at least one thing: for 
good or bad, it’s the idea capital of 
; the world. This charming little 
| mountain village must be the only 
;community on earth where a citi- 
| zen can be hit right between the 
|eyes at breakfast with an idea and 
|convert it into $50,000 in negotiable 
|; currency ere vespers. 

The tablecloths in any 
|} commissary attest to the fact that 
|along about dessert ideas start 
busting out all over. Anywhere 
within a 40-mile radius of a film 
studio, anytime you see a man 
suddenly stop talking in the middle 
of a sentence and apparently go 
blind without warning, don’t loosen 
| his collar and drag him out into 
ifresh air. Just let him be. An 
|idea has suddenly struck him. 
Successful operators deliberately 
| create or maintain the conditions 
| or circumstances under which good 
|ideas are most likely to come to 
| them. Like one very successful 
| writer I know who has been knock- 
ing around the studios at a fancy 
salary for years. He seems 
to get his best ideas’ while 
in barber chairs. The gabbier the 
| barber, the more obnoxious the 
loud radio, the better the story 
|ideas. During his less productive 
| periods he’s the best groomed 
| layoff in Hollywood. 

Last time he sat down in a 
barber chair he got up owing $42.50 
| and sporting a permanent wave and 
red polish on his toe-nails. But it 
was worth it—he came up with a 
dilly of a story idea. 
| As a writer I know that the good 
|ones come to you at the darndest 
| times. My wife has learned to shut 
| up and back away and hide when 
| she sees a sudden blank look come 
'over my face. She knows I just 
| thought of an idea for the end of 





| the picture. 

I am frequently struck with an 
idea while shaving. I don’t know 
| what it is about the operation that 
|turns me into a magnet for ideas. 

For instance one morning, in the 
middle of shaving, an idea sudden- 


of the microphone stand. It was 
, at least three inches long and by 
now every eye in the place was 
focused on the lowly heckler. I 
|turned to the coast showman and 
with an apologetic air said, “Mr. 
Grauman, I usually work alone but 
tonight I would like you to meet 
my new partner ... Hal Roach!” 
Needless to say I’ve wasted several 
years trying to train a roach to 
make just such an entrance every 
night. 

Another occasion that comes 
to mind where much more was 
achieved with sugar than vinegar 
concerns itself with a comic named 
George Riley. George worked at 
the Grace Hayes Lodge, in Holly- 
wood, with us and one night was 
set upon by a rather famous but 
evil woman. This gal is well known 
in Hollywood and has a passion for 
heckling comedians. She is a very 
heavy-set ‘female with a flair for 
dressing like a man so we always 
‘referred to her as “Gentleman Jim 
| Jeffries.” This particular night she 
'was being unmerciful, she was 
drunk enough to have the hiccups 
and after every hiccup she would 
George and say, “You 
stink!’ George just kept smiling 
at her tenderly until about the 
seventh inning and then suddenly 





| look at 


he strolled over to her table ex- | 


posed her to the unfriendly glare 
of the spotlight, and still with a big 
smile on his kisser, he _ said, 
“Madam, aren’t you content with 
just being beautiful!” 


[Joe FE. Lewis in Chi. | 


Joe E. Lewis is a master at the 
retort proper but he tells this one 
‘on himself. It was Saturday night 
at the Chez Paree, Chicago, and 
the joint was packed. Joe E. was 
working on a tiny platform in the 
middle of the dance floor; tables 
| had been pushed right up to his 


shoe leather. He was having a bad | 


time of it with a large table to his 
left. They were heckling him end- 
lessly and not even listening to his 
| witty answers. Presently he lost 
his temper and said, “I give up, 
‘these people are too much for me, 
put the spotlight on them!” A hush 
fell on the room but still the 
‘unruly table continued to hurl 
their drunken insults. Joe E. 
repeated his demand that the spot- 


studio | 


By CHARLES SCHNEE 


ly came to me as a good premise 
for a play. Possibly a movie later, 
but anyway, it sounded wonderful 
as a stage comedy. 

I ran out of the bath. My wife 
saw me coming; she hid in the 
| basement. I rushed into my den 
and started banging the type- 
writer. It wound up into a play 





now being read by a Broadway 
| producer. 

| Now I can go back and shave 
| the other side of my face. 

| Ideas come that way in more 
|cosmic fields of thought, too, ap- 
parently. Now you would have 


thought that lying flat on your back 
under an apple tree, while killing 
time, would hardly be the occasion 
for great accomplishments in such 
a profound science as astrophysics. 
| But look what happened when the 
apple fell and struck Sir Isaae 
Newton. Bam! — just like that — 
Newton’s Law Of Universal Gravi- 
tation! 

The wife of another great man 
tells a little story about what 
happened to an obscure clerk in 
the Swiss patent office one Sunday 
morning. It was around 11 o'clock 
|and the lady was in curlers, the 
| patent office clerk hadn't shaved 
and the Sunday papers were strewn 
all over the place. Hardly the time 
for inspiration. 

The man was putting on a sock 
when he suddenly stopped and 
went upstairs and got a pencil and 
a piece of scrap paper. He came 
back down and did a little scrib- 





bling and mumbling to himself. 
Being a good wife who had seen 
ideas aborning before, she said 
nothing. 

In a moment he grinned. 
“Mama,” he said, “I’ve got an 
idea. I’ve got to work out some 


of the details yet.” 

Whereupon Albert Einstein went 
back upstairs and expounded the 
Theory of Relativity! 

I have changed socks as much as 
30 times a morning for weeks, but 
nothing has happened. I'm con- 
vinced that what works beautifully 
for one man isn’t worth a darn to 
another. 


oe ~ — 


light be directed to these people 
and again slowed the big arc of 
light onto the agitators. As the 
bright beam engulfed them, the 
loudest offender blinked crazily 
at the spotlight, turned back to 
his table and shouted, “Straighten 
up everybody, they’re gonna’ take 
our picture!” Even Lewis fell in 
a helpless heap of laughter. 

Let me say that the reason I 
have for not wanting to answer a 
heckler must be placed at the feet 
of Joe Frisco. Very wisely Mr. 
Frisco says ... “K-K-Kid when 
your’e w-w-w-orking for a s-s-s-a- ° 
loon-keeper, don’t insult any of 
the customers . . . they m-m-m-ight 
buy .a bottle of wine!” 











Folsom 


Continued from page 3 








almost 5,000,000 new video sets 
during the year. Sale of these, he 
said, plus new installation and 
servicing, added more than $1,- 
500,000 to the national income. He 
cited boosts in transmitting power 
and improvement in receiver de- 
sign as contributing to the widen- 
ing receiver distribution potentials 
| in present TV market areas. 
Noting that TV’s “glamor” some- 
times overshadows the strides made 
| by radio and disks, Felsom pointed 
'out that production of radios and 
radio-phono units for the year hit 
| about 12,000,000 units—more than 
| double the number of TV set sales. 
| This, he said, raised the number of 
' radio sets throughout the country 
‘to more than 100,000,000, an aver- 
| age of more than two sets per fam- 
‘ily. He concurred with other top 
|industry execs in predicting pro- 
| duction of between 4,000,000 and 
4,500,000 TV receivers in 1952, and 
9,000,000 to 10,000,000 radios and 
| radio-phonos. 
“The limiting factor in domestic 
| production will be, of course, the 
availability of raw materials and 
component parts,” he said. “Cur- 
tailment of supplies for non-mili- 
|tary production is expected to be 
|felt most during the first half of 
| 1952. This condition may improve 
| to some extent in the second half, 
as the expanded production of sup- 
pliers begins to reach manufae- 
turers.” 
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TO SAY HAPPY 


THE BEST WAY 
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et 33 
LONE STAR” —The Battle of Texas and the Battle of the Sexes. Clark Gable and Broderick 


Crawford fight for gorgeous Ava Gardner. Cast includes Li Ie ; 
Love and Action with Box-Office written all over it! ee a ee 


te : 
SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN’ — The producer of “Show Boat” and “An American In Paris” does it 


again! A GREAT Technicolor musical. Gene Kelly, Donald O’ 
Millard Mitchell, Cyd Charisse. y, Donald O’Connor, Debbie Reynolds, Jean Hagen, 


ee 9 Tt 3 - 99 ° 
IVANHOE —The Quo Vadis company brings the world another giant production. The famed 
} novel in all its glory, filmed in Technicolor in actual locations. Robert Taylor, Elizabeth Taylor, Joan 
Fontaine, George Sanders, Emlyn Williams, Robert Douglas, Guy Rolfe. 


| BELLE OF NEW YORK”— Fred Astaire, Vera-Ellen, Marjorie Main, Keenan Wynn, Alice 
19 : Pearce, Clinton Sundberg, Gale Robbins bring the fans a joyous M-G-M Technicolor musical featur- 
ing a “Dancing on Air’’ novelty that’s sensational. 


“SCARAMOUCHE”— Public demand for Big, romantic dramas of ‘The Three Musketeers” type 
is answered by the director of that famed hit in a new thrill-packed Technicolor dramatization of the 
swashbuckling novel “‘Scaramouche’’. Stewart Granger, Eleanor Parker, Janet Leigh, Mel Ferrer, Henry 
Wilcoxon, Nina Foch, Lewis Stone, Richard Anderson. 





“SKIRTS AHOY!’’— Packed with entertainment for the masses is this rollicking romance of the 
WACs and their boy friends. Technicolor musical dynamite with a breezy star cast: Esther Williams, 
Joan Evans, Vivian Blaine, Barry Sullivan, Keefe Brasselle, De Marco Sisters, Dean Miller and Guest 
Stars, Vera-Ellen, Ricardo Montalban, Billy Eckstine. A Wow! 


“JUST THIS ONCE”’’— Winchell told the nation the good news in his syndicated column: “ ‘Just 
This Once’, a new M-G-M film is rated a click ‘sleeper’ by the trade.’’ Once in a decade alone comes a 
comedy howl that rocks the nation. This is it. Janet Leigh, Peter Lawford, Lewis Stone, Marilyn Erskine, 


Richard Anderson. 
“WESTWARD THE WOMEN” —The producer and director of “‘Battleground”’ have delivered 


again. It’s all about women, 200 of them, in a dangerous pioneering journey across the nation to marry 
men they never saw! Robert Taylor, Denise Darcel, the ““Battleground”’ girl, Hope Emerson, John McIntire. 


“THE WILD NORTH ”—The co-director of “King Solomon’s Mines” and its handsome star Stewart 
Granger team again in a smashing Ansco Color drama. Wendell Corey and beautiful Cyd Charisse co-star. 
Packed with thrills: the avalanche, the wolf attack, the duel in the rapids topped by the searing romance 
of Granger and Charisse, the Indian maid. Primitive love in a wild setting. 


"THE MERRY WIDOW ”— Magic words that excite. And the most exciting team in years, Lana 
Turner and Fernando Lamas, brings it to brilliant Technicolor life. Here are spine-tingling dreams of 
romance and pulse-stirring songs in a rapturous musical. Cast includes: Una Merkel, Richard Haydn, 


- Thomas Gomez, John Abbott, Marcel Dalio, King Donovan, Robert Coote, Sujata. 


“LOVELY TO LOOK AT’’— M-G-M gives you another great musical. Glamorous stars, Adrian’s 
fabulous gowns, Jerome Kern’s irresistible music, Technicolor glory. It’s Box-Office! Terrific cast in- 
cludes: Kathryn Grayson, Red Skelton, Howard Keel, Ann Miller, Marge & Gower Champion, Sza Sza 


Gabor, Kurt Kasznar. 










/And These Are The Titles To Remember For Future Months: 


~ “One Piece Bathing Suit’ (Esther Williams, Victor Mature, Walter Pidgeon, Donna Corcoran) « “Carbine 
Williams” (James Stewart, Wendell Corey, Jean Hagen) * “Pat and Mike” (Spencer Tracy, Katharine 
Hepburn) * “Because You're Mine’ (Mario Lanza) * “Plymouth Adventure’ (Spencer Tracy, Deborah 
, ‘| Kerr)* “Young Bess”’ (Charles Laughton, Jean Simmons) ° “Three Love Stories’ (Cast to be announced) 


pg “Prisoner of Zenda’ (Stewart Granger) ° and many more. 


JUST A FEW OF THE BIG ONES FOR 1952! 
And of course the Biggest: “QUO VADIS"! 
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Theatre.TV Passes B.O. 


Test, Scans Future 


By NATHAN L. HALPERN 
(President, Theatre Network Television) 


This has been a busy and event. 
ful year for theatre television. 
From coast to coast, some 250,000 
people paid to watch big-screen 
television at their local theatres. 
Small exhibitors and big circuits 
alike showed courage and business 
foresight in pioneering the field. 
Now, at the end of the year, there 
are four times as many theatres 
with large-screen installations as 
there were at the close of 1950. 
The number of cities with tele- 
vision-equipped theatres has more 
than doubled. 


Here, then, is evidence of a 
snowball starting to roll downhill. 
Yet these dimensional comparisons 
are already meaningless, except 
as historical data. Today’s figures 
will, we know, be obsolete tomor- 
row. 


During the first part of 1951, the- 
atre owners who were contemplat- 
ing TV installations raised two fun- 
damental questions: 


TNT was negotiating for other at- 
tractions in entertainment fields 
for 1951-1952 presentation. 


Entertainment built on boxoffice 
is judged in only one way—on box- 
office receipts. It is surprising, to 
even the most optimistic support- 
ers, how quickly theatre television 
won a large number of paying de- 
votees. 

Take the Robinson-Turpin fight. 
Every theatre carrying this -event 
did absolute capacity business at 
substantially advanced prices over 
$2. Moreover, two times the num- 
ber of patrons accommodated were 
turned away for lack of standing 
room. In Chicago, after it was 
announced that standing room had 
been sold out at the State Lake, 
the huge turn-away crowd literally 
broke down doors to get into the 
theatre. 


This is, admittedly, a dramatic 
example of the appeal a theatre 
|TV exclusive can exert. But four 





(1) “Will people pay to watch/|out of six fights were complete 


theatre TV exclusives when they 
can watch home TV for nothing?” 

(3) “Assuming that people will 
pay, who will supply theatres with 
exclusive programs?” 

To answer these questions, the 
cart had to be placed in front of 
the horse. The second question 
had to be answered first; exclusive 
programs had to be furnished in 
order to test the boxoffice. This 
“trial by boxoffice” became possi- 
ble when the organization of The- 
atre Network Television, Inc. 
(TNT) was undertaken, in May. 
The first theatre TV networking 
of exclusive programs followed. 
TNT Provides One Answer | 

TNT is, in some ways, similar in 
concept to “home television” broad- 
casting networks. Yet in bridging 
two different industries, TNT also 
has functions allied to film pro- 
ducers and distributors. 


TNT was created to fill the need 
for a business organization devot- 
ing full-time to theatre television 
programs and distribution. To ac- 
complish the best results for the 
theatre television industry, it was 
felt generally that such a company 
should not be berthed within any 
single exhibitor circuit but should 
iserve independently the require- 

nents of all exhibitors. Thus TNT 

fas conceived and organized. 

Since virtually all major sports 
promoters and institutions have al- 
ready suffered in some way from 
unrestricted, free home television, 
they are receptive to the idea of 
pay-as-you-go television. This dy- 
namic new theatre TV medium of- 
fers promoters what they have 
been seeking—a way to live with 
television and protect the gate at 
the same time. Moreover, theatre 
TV presents events with an impact 
that stimulates audiences into far 
more enjoyment. 

Accordingly, TNT launched the 
first exclusive theatre TV network- 
ing by presenting a series of major 
outdoor boxing attractions during 
the summer. These fights were pro- 
moted by the International Boxing 
Club, whose president, James D. 
Norris, and executive vice-presi- 
dent, Ned Irish, exhibited a long- 
range approach to the television fu- 
ture of sports events. Equally in- 
terested in theatre TV during the 
year were the National Collegiate 
Athletic Assn. and many colleges, 
and, subsequently, Madison Square 
Garden. : 


| Some TNT Presentations | 

Shortly after its start, TNT pre- 
sented the Louis-Savold fight as a 
theatre television exclusive. The 
LaMotta-Murphy, Layne-Marciano, 
and Louis-Bivins bouts followed. In 
September, the outdoor fight sea- 
son was climaxed by two great 
championship matches that were 
theatre televised by TNT .. . Rob- 
inson-Turpin and Saddler-Pep. 

During the summer, TNT was al- 
ready planning its fall and winter 
programs. First came the football 
season. Games involving many of 
the major gridiron powers were 
made _ available to _ television- 
equipped theatres. Princeton, Navy, 
Yale, Columbia, Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Michigan were 
among the teams presented. 

By mid-November, TNT com- 
pleted negotiations with Madison 
Square Garden for theatre televi- 
sion rights to a number of select 
winter events scheduled through 
March, 1952. At the same time, 








| 


| 


| sell-outs. And the total dollar busi- 
| ness volume for the other bouts 
| was, in general, substantially above 


normal film business for those 
nights. 
Even in a luke-warm football 


season—and despite the adverse 
competive conditions imposed by 
superior free home TV _ football 
presentations —theatre television 
demonstrated its great potential 
in this branch of sports. The Guild 
Theatre in New York, for instance, 
turned away over twice its capacity 
when it presented the Princeton- 
Cornell game at $2.40 per admis- 
sion. These evidences of public 
interest were only the beginning; 
they pointed up a far greater un- 
tapped audience for major attrac- 
tions on theatre TV. 


Satisfied Customers | 


The atmosphere and impact of 
theatre television evoke unprece- 
dented audience reaction. Fight 
fans shout advice, just as if they 








stand up and cheer, as if they were 
in the stadium. It is not unlikely 
that plays and musical comedies 
will draw the same applause as the 
original, flesh-and-blood perform- 
ances. 


At the end of each event, audi- 
ence enthusiasm manifests itself in 
inquiries about future theatre tele- 
vision programs. Thus, theatre TV 
has not only shown its ability to 
draw customers; it has turned out 
satisfied customers, who want more 
—who will pay for more. 

Although there was a rapid in- 
crease in the number of television- 
equipped theatres towards the end 
of the year, programs built spe- 
cifically for theatre television were 
not economically practical in 1951. 
Attractions especially created and 
staged for movie television may 


ture Herald-FAME” national poll. 





were at ringside. Football rooters 








become the bread and butter of the 
medium. But the 1951 acid test— 
at the boxoffice—had to be based 
on “ready-made” events. 


The television operating eco- 
nomics for individual theatres were 
good, considering the comparative- 
ly few units carrying the load. 
Some theatres showed profits on 
individual events. Most were near 
the break-even point, or showed 
small losses occasioned in part by 
low admission price policies and by 
very substantial telephone costs for 
infrequent usage. Against a com- 
parable period in the growth of 
any other entertainment medium, 
this early economic picture is truly 
remarkable. 


Theatre television will continue 
to program major sports events. 
In addition, attractions from other 
fields of entertainment will take 
their places on the theatre TV 
screen. The big new development 
in theatre TV programming will 
be entertainment features utilizing 
the unique advantages of sponta- 
neity offered by the television me- 
dium. 


5 U.S. FILM FIRMS 
WIN ARG. TAX REBATES 


Buenos Aires. 


Some five U. S. film companies 
won tax rebates amounting to 738,- 
590 pesos ($52,439) under a deci- 
sion handed down by an Argentine 
court. Case reportedly covers pe- 
riods as far back as eight to 10 
years ago. 

Firms paid a 5% impost on their 
Argentine gross incomes, but the 
court ruled that the bite should 
have applied to only haif their 
gross incomes. 


Benefiting by the decision are 
Warners, with a 307,767 peso re- 
bate; Universal, 92,470; United Art- 
ists, 183,341, and Columbia Pic- 
tures, 43,317. 


Several other companies had also 
protested the tax. However, out- 
of-court adjustments were said to 
have been made on these com- 
plaints. 


Chi Judge Denies ‘Vadis’ 
Right to Roadshow 


Chicago. 

Judge Michael Igoe last Friday 
(28) denied the request of Metro 
for permission to roadshow “Quo 
Vadis” here. Jurist, under the 
Jackson Park case decision which 
he handed down several years ago, 
also nixed M-G’s request that a 
clearance period be permitted after 
the Chi first-run. 

Under the JP ruling, all Loop 
houses except the Oriental and 
Woods are prohibited from show- 
ing pix for more than two weeks 
and they must be made available 
to subsequents as soon as they 
come out @ the first-runs. That 
means that if Metro insists on a 
longer engagement than two weeks 
and wants to institute clearance, 
it can do business only with the 
Oriental. or Woods. 

















PETE SMITH 


For the ninth consecutive year exhibitors have just voted Pete Smith 
Specialties the most popular live action movie shorts in the “Motion Pic- 


And for the eight consecutive year 


in the “Showmen’s Trade Review” poll. 544 


ROS! OO HUG Artoe. “- HCE 


Hollywood. 

I got my course in “How to In- 
duce a Lot of People to Write Let- 
ters” the hard way—under fire. 

There I was minding my own 
business and 
getting along 
just fine. Not 
a care in the 
world. Then I 
went to work 
on an idea that 
I had had for 
years: making 
a picture 
based on Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s 














classic “An 
American 


George Stevens 


Tragedy.” 

My experience knocked right into 
the well-known — busby such 
dead-wrong assumptions as _ that 
which holds that aii so-calied fan 
mail is written by the hot-rod and 
chocolate-malt set and concerns 
only such vital problems of the day 
as whether Lana Turner should be- 
come a brunet in her next picture. 


The American people are a race 
of letter-writers. For which, praise 
be! It is part of our heritage to 
be able to sit down and write a 
beefing note to somebody when 
there is something we don’t like— 
and it is part of our nature to 
sit down and write a bouquet to 
someone when we do like some- 
thing. The conversion of a well- 
known novel to the screen will stir 
up just about as much mail, one 
way or another, as anything I can 
think of. 


Most Letters Sensible | 


While this sort of correspond- 
ence naturally includes some 
screwball extremes, most of the 
letters which grew out of “A Place 
in the Sun,” the picture title for 
the “An American Tragedy” story, 
were sensible, observant and perti- 
nent. 

As I say, there was the usual 
quota of balmy correspondence, 
with which any producer and studio 
is familiar. That is inevitable but 
is happily limited. 

Some of them whip you. You 
take a customer who wrote me 
from down south—Tennessee, to be 
exact—informing me that she had 
seen through my ruse, and she 
thought something should be done 
about it. 

“I saw your picture, ‘A Place in 
the Sun,’” she wrote, “and you 
plagiarized it from somewhere. I 
don’t remember the name of the 
book but I read that story, I know 
I did, in a book once.” 

Well, that gives you an idea. 
Besides, there is a _ school of 
thought—composed mainly of edi- 
tors of literary magazines—which 
holds that telling a producer-di- 
rector that you recognized the book 
story in his picture is a form of 
flattery. But most of the mail in- 
spired by the picture was valid 
comment, and all of it showed an 
amazingly wide interest in the prob- 
lems of converting a novel, espe- 
cially one like Dreiser’s, into a 
film. 

We will never know the exact 
figures, so my guesses are as good 
as yours. As a rough estimate I 
would say that one out of every 
100 people who see a picture and 
seriously dislike it will bother to 
sit down and write somebody 
about it. 

This guess-work as to the per- 
centage of theatregoers who write 
letters does not mean that beefing 
letters outnumber ‘the bouquets 
10-to-1. It-simply means that you 
can figure that for every one com- 
plaint, 100 people didn’t like the 
picture, whereas for every one let- 
ter of praise, 1,000 customers 
thought it was a good show. 

Dreiser’s book itself was a con- 
troversial one. I gather that most 
readers divide off into well-defined 
camps. In other words, you think 
it’s wonderful or you think it’s de- 
pressing and laborious. And most 
Dreiser fans are really all-out on 
the subject. With this contingent, 
it might be said that anyone who 
assumes to transfer a Dreiser novel 
to the screen has two strikes on 
him when he steps up to bat. They 
resent even the idea. 

However, “A Place in the Sun” 
kicked up a remarkably large num- 
ber of correspondents who ex- 
pressed favor for the way the story 
was treated. Many wrote that it 
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was a good idea to drop the period |- 





How to Induce People 
To Write Letters 


By GEORGE STEVENS 


years ago—and bring it up to date 
on the grounds that the period 
background would have intruded 
itself too much on the basic screen 
story. In other words, the props 
and costumes and references to 
that period would have gotten in 
the way of the powerful drama of 
the story itself. 


If I learned.one thing from this 
mail it is the fact that any film- 
maker is a fool who talks about 
“working down” to the theatre-go- 
ing public in his story treatments. 
The customers want a good story. 
Even if you have to plagiarize it 
from Dreiser! 


massive and|. 





By LEO GUILD 


Holiywood. 
Hollywood is the land of the Dis- 
coverers. There’s always some- 


one who has found something 
better than the masses. The new 
and novel is considered superior 
to the established, be it an unre- 
leased foreign film or a “guaran- 
teed” cold cure. 


There are, ror example, Discov- 
erers who laugh derisively when 
you mention the Beachcomber 
Restaurant. Why, they’ve found a 
little Chinese cafe—‘“on a side 
street only 20 miles from here’— 
where you go through a laundry 
to a back room and you’re served 
chickens’ neck stuffed with blue- 
berries covered with onions. Out 
of this world! 

Of course, when you finally get 
there, either the place is marked 
“closed” (for lack ef business) or 
the food tastes and looks like 
steaming slush. 

Another Discoverer laughs loud- 
ly at a mention of Mocambo or 
Ciro’s. He’s found an_ intimate 
little New York-type club which 
has the greatest entertainment in 
the world. Atmosphere! Color! In- 
time! 

Once there, a tired, fleshy singer 
moans monotonously while every- 
one sips watered drinks and wishes 
they were home sick in bed. 


| You Never Learn | 

You continue to get stuck be- 
cause you never learn. Over and 
over again you fall for the enthu- 
siasms of the Discoverers. They 
know a used-car lot where you can 
get a Cadillac formerly driven by 
Lana Turner (“who never ran up 
any mileage because she used 
Topping’s car”) for one-tenth the 
original cost. 

They know a little dress shop 
with “originals only,” and where 
the dresses are a steal because 
the poor woman who owns the 
shop doesn’t know prices. 

For blind dates, there’s always 
a Discoverer who knows a girl who 
makes Betty Grable look like 
Marjorie Main without makeup. 

Female Discoverers insist your 
wife has to try a little beauty par- 
lor which is the Home of the Silver 
Blondes. “Every big star who cares 
how she looks goes there.” 

As summer approaches, Discov- 
erers are amazed that you'd go to 
a crowded touristy spot like 
Carmel, Lake Arrowhead, Las 
Vegas or Big Bear. They know of 
a little place on the desert about 
a hundred miles north (actually 
217 miles) that is the healthiest 
place in the country. And the 
women—wow! 

Come down with a cold and Dis- 
coverers pounce on you. They have 
a doctor whom you just have to 
see, because this particular doctor 
is the one who cured Louis B. 
Mayer of flu with one shot and 
wouldn't take a dime for it— just 
wants to cure people. : 

When.-you put on weight, there’s 
a Discoverer of a diet in which 
you chop up apple cores, strain 
them, and eat the stuff garnished 
on mackerel three times a day. 
Miracles happen! 

Are you off to Palm Springs? 
There are Discoverers who will 
laugh at your naivete on taking 
Highway 99, the best-known and 
most-travelled road. They know 2 
back road that will get you there 
in half the time. No _ lights. 
rraffic? You never see another car! 

The Discoverers have a favorite 
line. It’s one of the. ways you can 
identify them. They start off, “If 
you | 
love - -.-++-!”" 
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Would Pool Studio Resources For 
‘| for All Advancements 


By HENRY KING 


(The author is a veteran film director) 


Hollywood. 

Film-making is a fiercely com- 
petitive enterprise in which no 
man can rest on his laurels. Every 
to stand on its own 

product has Dae ag Mgt 
open market 
against stiff 
competi- 
ion. This re- 
sults in better 
values for the 
buying public, 





However, the 
entire industry 
should forget 
its individual 

etitive interests and get to- 
cote on joint undertakings to 
the mutual advantage of all. In 
short, all studios should pool their 
money and talent on certain under- 
takings. 

Foremost should be an organized, 
handsomely subsidized _technologi- 
cal research program aimed at de- 
veloping better and cheaper proc- 
esses in the field of film mechanics 
and engineering. This would aug- 











Henry King 


ment, not discourage, individual 
and independent laboratory re- 
search. i 


Formation of such a setup would 


in this _ in- 
stance, finer | 
pictures. 





| 


|'which do not eventually 


in no way hold back any advances | 


developed outside of the picture 
industry’s “Institute.” Awards for 
individual accomplishments would 
be just as great. 

It would mean that there would 
be a steady advance in general 
technology of the screen, with all 
participating on a general level. 

It is possible that if all these 
interests had been working more 
together on research, the color 


| soundless commercial 


petition other than that offered by 
rival studios. The industry as a 
whole has to meet the competition 
set up by rival media, notably tele— 





Don't Fence Me In! 








vision. 
In any event, within another 20 
years, either individually or collec- 


tively, picture mechanics will be} 


enormously improved. The only | 
thing is that it can be done faster | 
and better probably if an Institute | 
correlates and furthers research. 


It will mean better and cheaper- | 


to-make pictures. For instance if | and the business of acting in gen- | § 


a producer develops a method of | 
cutting production costs. Keeping 
it secret from other producers will 
not necessarily make it more valu- | 
able to him. 

Such a program of research need 
not necessarily confine itself to the 
production end of the business. In | 


fact, Hollywood could reap great | lot of solid intelligence and abil- | 


returns both directly and indirect- | 
ly on a program aimed at improv- | 
ing theatre air-conditioning, acous- 
tics, and general audience comfort. 

The project also could serve a | 
very valuable function as a non- 
partisan testing agency which 
would determine the validity of | 


|various claims regarding machinery | 


and appliances used by either end 
of the industry. 

There are very few technical de- 
velopments of any importance | 
benefit | 
the whole picture business. Remem- | 
ber that even sound pictures were 
once the exclusive realm of a few 
pioneers. Today the production of 
pictures 1s 


| unthinkable. 


As a secondary consideration, the 
Institute would hold great public 


| goodwill potentials. It would con- 


problem would have been resolved | 


long ago. The _ picture-maker 
m.stn’t forget that he has com- 





How to Make 


In Hollywood 


By RICHARD BROOKS 


Hollywood. 

We may as well face it: sex is 
here to stay. 

I’ve had my share of working in 
the film mills, and I’ll be darned 
if to this day I can identify exactly 
what infuses a picture with the 
magic of sex, or what endows a gal 
star with sex appeal. 


It’s true that certain symbols or 
conventions have been set up 
through the years which constitute 
a sort of code through which the 
makers say to the audience: “This 
dish is sexy.”” However, some sym- 
bols of screen sex are synthetic, 
and most of them are arbitrary. 
For example, you have this new 
star you want to introduce in your 
picture, and after considerable con- 
ferring the powers-that-be decide 
she should be given the old sex 
buildup. Just as though some- 
thing else mattered. 

So you’re going to have to get 
over to your audiences right from 
the start that this kid is really a 
sexy item. How do you go about 
it?) Well, there are the obvious 
Symbols with which you can tag 
her. It is pretty hard to break 
away from them and yet get over 
the idea within a few seconds— 
because that’s really all the time 
you have —after her image first 
hits screen. 

The orthodox symbols require 
that she be smoking a cigaret. 
Why? You’ve got me. Possibly a 
woman dipping snuff or chewing 
tobaceo or smoking a cigar would 
not be sexy, but what’s wrong with 
just a plain woman, sans cigaret? 


—_. 


| Cigarets and Bad Women | 


There was a time when the ci- 
garet itself, under the morels of 
that era, symbolized the bad 
woman, Nice women didn’t smoke 
cigarets; that was aH. But now- 
adays everyone’s grandma smokes. 

the symbolism, however ob- 
scure, persists on the screen. 

_Now, in addition to smoking a 
cigaret, she must be smoking it 
exactly a certain way. It’s got te 
be hanging straight down from her- 








lips, she has te have her head -tilt- Ne comment: 





| the purchaser’s dollar. 


| stitute a public service. It would 


contribute substantially to the com- 
fort. well-being and entertainment 
of the buying public. Any program 
is in the public interest which 
offers greater safety and value for 


x Sexy Dish 


ed and her lids squinting to keep 
the smoke out of her eyes. 

There are even sub-divisions of 
the cigaret symbol. For instance, 
the cigaret-holder. Give a woman 
on the screen a cigaretholder and 





she is immediately identified as a 
pretty fast character. The longer 
the cigaretholder the worse she Is. 

And there’s something about a 
woman being blonde. There is ab- 
solutely nothing, in fact, to support 
this, because there are as many 
completely moral blondes as there 
are brunets, I’m sure, but on the 
screen a blonde sort of suggests 
that she is quite a deal. A really 
bleached blonde is supposed to be 
practically incorrigible. 

But apart from the color of her 
hair, there is another surefire sex 
symbol which tags her right now. 
That is her voice. 

Now, by all reasonable stand- 
ards, to be sexy our girl should 
have a low, feminine voice. The 
principal difference in the adult 
male and the adult female voice is 
its pitch. The female voice is 
more musical. So we should have 
her speak in a low, musical voice, 
if we want to emphasize her sex. 
How this symbolism got started, I 
don’t know. Clear back to Garbo 
and to Dietrich’s first pictures, the 
low, flat voice was identifying 
women stars as being sexy. 

Time was when voluptuousness 
involved a fairly well-fed curva- 
ceous contour. Over a period of a 
few years, the symbol was switched 
to hungry-looking, half-starved 
women somewhat on the anemic 
side like Dietrich. 

As to her manner, it is required 
that our sexy star act infernally 
and eternally bored. Why, youve 
got me. I don’t think it is a nor- 
mal male reaction to be fascinated 
by women who act bored. On the 
other hand, men- are suckers for 
women who affect an overwhelm- 
ing enthusiasm for everything, in- 
cluding his “office talk.” : 

. Another tag involves possibly 
the most important of all sexy 
alternates—the bust measurement. 


|ory of it can’t be erased. 








-——By PAUL DOUGLAS———! 


Hollywood. 

I've been everything. -frora a 
Paint salesman to a lifeguard. But 
I spent some 24 years nursing the 
yen to get up on a stage and act. 
Though that was denied me for all 
those years, I lived by choice as 
close to the world of footlights 
and greasepaint as I could. My 
pals were actors; my haunts were 
theatrical hangouts. 

But long before I made connec- 
tions myself, I studied plays and 
motion pictures like a guy squint- 
ing through a microscope at speci- 
mens on a glass slide. I had a 


|terrific desire to find out every- | 


thing I could about dramatic form 


eral. 

I came to some conclusions that 
weren't necessarily original, but I 
did arrive at them independently. 
I'd like to discuss one of them 
briefly. 

Most of what I’ve seen of the 
picture business I like. There’s a 


ity that goes into the Hollywood 


product, and anybody who tries to | 


make out that the business is run 
by a bunch of “Once in a Lifetime” 
characters is either stupid or ma- 
licious—or both. That was a great 
play, but it was a wild caricature— 
don’t forget it. 

From an actor’s viewpoint there’s 
only one fault to find with the 
film industry. This isn’t by na- 
ture a squawk about it—it’s rather 
a plea to the powers that be not to 
inflict it on the acting profession. 


- Type-Casting 


I’m talking about type-casting. 
This seems to be an insidious pat- 
tern of thinking in film minds, de- 
riving from economic factors which, 
on the surface, seem sound enough. 
But it’s ruinous to aciors, and in 
the long run the damage is reflect- 
ed at the boxoffice. The public 
eventually gets sick of seeing an 
actor or actress in one type of 


role, and when that happens there | 


are two bad results: the actor’s 
just about through, popularity- 


wise, and the film patron transfers 
his personal disgust and disappoint- 


ment to the film business as a 
whole. 
Just because a guy happens to 


look like a truckdriver doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean that’s all he can do 
in life. He might very well turn 
out to be a swell steel magnate. 

Edward G. Robinson is irrevoe- 
ably pegged in the public mind as 
a “Little Caesar” character. A su- 
perb actor, he’s played other parts 
magnificently—but he did the 
toughie so long and so often early 
in his film career that the mem- 
Conse- 
quently, his fine performance in 
any other role is lessened in be- 
lievability by the shadowy back- 
ground figure of the mugg with the 
big cigar and the smoking rod. No 
man can buck successfully the per- 
sistent public recollection of him 
in an established character. 

Jimmy Cagney’s another fine act- 
or who laid a permanent finger on 
himself as a “public enemy.” Cag- 


ney’s essayed a few other portray- . 


als beside the hard-fisted, lead- 
throwing hoodlum; he was great 
as George M. Cohan in “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy,” but public. accept- 


ance of him always reverts to the | 


original type. 

There’ve been some who were 
typed who managed to break free, 
but it was a rough struggle. Joan 
Crawford had tremendous difficulty 
proving she was an actress, not 
just a “Dancing Daughter.” | Gin- 
ger Rogers likewise. Their origi- 
nal characterizations popularized 
them, and at the same time tight- 
ened a strangling noose of artistic 
limitation around their necks. 


| Dick Poweil’s Salvation | 


Dick Powell came close to going 
under when the public got sick of 
him as the apple-cheeked crooner 
he played in so many of his early 
pictures. He was as sick of the 
role as they were, and he made a 
heroic effort to get away from it. 
He had his work cut out, for no 
producer would take a chance on 
Powell as a rugged, punchy char- 
acter. He finally got his break as 
the shamus in Ray Chandler’s 
thriller, “Farewell, My Lovely,” 
which turned out for some screwy 
reason to be called “Murder, My 
Sweet.” It did the job for Powell. 

Why is it necessary to push an 
actor to the brink of professional 
deom by forcing him to repeat, and 








Anniversaries have an insidious 
way of condoning sin. There*was a 
time when actors of the female per- 
suasion were considered wicked in- 





Stage itself a 
near-house of 
ill fame. But 
now Madame 
Theatre is as 
Am bassadress 
Mesta. 
VARIETY, 
which once 
blushed to be 
labeled the 
Bible of Show 





Prof. Gessner 


|}now the midwife of a one-volume 
| Encyclopedia Brittanica. 

Ten years ago another heresy 
was born. The world’s largest uni- 
| versity decided after some doubt 
and misgivings to acknowledge the 
; existence of motion pictures. The 
| first four-year curriculum leading 
to a Bachelor of Arts degree was 
inaugurated at N.Y.U. Faculty 
| skeptics gave us one year before 
the hook mercifully removed us. 
Today it is sad, in some ways, to 
|report that we are deemed as re- 
| spectable as Music, Painting, Sculp- 
|ture, Literature, Architecture and 
| the Theatre. Motion pictures is en- 
throned as the Eighth Muse, and 
in the academic cloister you can 
observe her matronly spread _ be- 
side her older and somewhat over- 
rouged sisters. There was a time 
when she was considered by dons 





and deans to be the tart from 
Third Avenue. Nowadays Miss 
Cathode Ray is the upstart brat. 
What this has done to Dame 


Cinema is to add years to her re- 
spectability. 

A mere decade ago only a few 
colleges offered courses in motion 
pictures. They were called, in 
the uplift tradition, “appreciation 
courses.” The first of these was in- 


augurated also at New York Uni- 
versity, back in 1923, and listed 
under what is flatteringly called 
| “adult education.” 

Today over 150 colleges and 


universities are giving motion pic- 
ture courses for credit toward de- 
|grees. Today a would-be writer, 
director, producer can major in 
the subject at Boston University, 


University of Southern California, | 


University of California at Los An- 
|geles. University of North Caro- 
| lina, and elsewhere. New York 
| University remains the only four- 
year major in the country. 


| No Popcorn | 

Looking back from this 10th an- 
niversary the changes and addi- 
tions, which at the time seemed 
gradual, are now more clearly 
marked. Whereas the faculty vote 
which 
was excitingly close, the faculty re- 
cently voted unanimously, on a 
point of policy, to uphold the De- 
partment. On the 10th anniver- 
sary we find we have nine times 
more enroliment than when we be- 
|}gan. We have added new courses, 
not without the accompaniment of 
| eyebrow maneuvers, in such sub- 
| jects as Motion Picture Theatre 
| Management, Film Cutting & Edit- 
ing, Motion Picture Industry, and 
Television. 

It is interesting to note that TV 
came in back in 1944 before the 
academicians, as well as the TV 








repeat, a successful performance? 
Why is it necessary to stuff a char- 
acterization down the _ public’s 
throat until it chokes Americans 
love steak and apple pie—but as a 
| steady, absolutely unrelieved diet 
—no! 

Actually, I got my break in this 
business by being my own “type.” 
|Garson Kanin, an old friend from 
|my radio-announcing and _ sports- 
|commentating days, wrote a play 
‘called “Born Yesterday,” in which 
the lead role was that of a rugged 
junk tycoon. Kanin had headaches 
a-plenty trying to cast the role, and 
two days before rehearsals were 
due to start he confided to his wife, 
Ruth Gordon, that he’d like “a 
Paul Douglas type, only an actor.” 
Ruth, bless her, came up with the 
classic (te me!) crack: “Why not 
try Douglas?” He did—and I was 
in: 








deed, and the! 


respectable as/| 


And | 


Business, is| 


inaugurated the program | 


Dame Cinema Goes Respectable 


It Took 10 Years at N.Y.U. to Achieve This and 
Video Will Repeat 10 Years Hence 








By PROFESSOR ROBERT GESSNER 
(Chairman, Department of Motion Pictures, New York University ) 


entrepreneurs, knew much about 
the medium. The inclusion of the 
|course in TV was felt to be a neces- 
‘sary evil, something like the study 
of a communicable social disease. 
Today, however, over half of the 
graduates of that course, as well as 
the Department, are actively en- 
gaged in TV. They are on net- 
works and individual stations in 
production, writing, and camera as- 


signments. They also shoot and 
edit films expressly for TV: As 
one graduate recently told me, 


“TV’s like movies, Prof., the way 
you taught it in the history course, 
when we were learning about Mack 
Sennett.” 

The three cautions which were 
posted 10 years ago still hold: (1) 
The courses are not designed to 
‘train technicians. (2) Talent is a 
prerequisite. (3) No employment 
placement is ensured. There's 
still no known substitute for talent, 
but we can and have enriched ail 
shades of talent. 

While the majority of our stu- 
dents commute to class by subway, 
we have had foreign students from 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
Israel, and France. Among the 
girls the best known have been 
Miroslava Stern who had the lead 
in “The Brave Bulls.” Among the 


boys have been Malvin Wald, 
writer and producer in Hollywood. 
| No Flickery Bait | 

We have avoided tie-ins with 
studio and star publicity, while at 
the same time our guest lecturers 
have been strictly legit. We have 
had the following peovle: G. W. 
Bitzer on being Cr ffith’s camera- 
man, Orson Vell on “Cilizen 
Kane,” John Garfield on acting, 
Luise Rainer on actine, Rouben 
Mamoulian on color, Elia Kazan 
on directing, Sol Lesser on produe- 
tion, Donald Orden S'‘ewert on 
scretn writing, Arthur L. Mayer 
on theatre Cistribution, J. Arthur 
Rank, and others. 

Looking back on such a _ short 
span it’s hard to measure the 


record. Education is like clothes, 
ite is very personzl. Who can say 
that we would have had such play- 
wrights as Sidney Howard, S. N. 
Behrman, Philip Barry, etce., if Pro- 
fessor G. P. Baker had not had 
a workshop at Yale? On the other 
hand, as individualistic a writer as 
Tennessee Williams confesses that 
his drama studies at Iowa speeded 
his maturity. We cannot instill 
| talent in a student who is talent- 
| less. A neophyte writer who has 
studieed motion pictures as a 
‘student will write with more under- 
standing, and possibly success, than 
one who began from scratch. If 
he has talent, he will write a better 
| script. 

Perhaps the most valuable con- 
| tribution we have made over the 
, past 10 years has been to enhance 
_the general enjoyment of good 
films by an educated audience. Ac- 
| cording to our system of analysis, 
which is rather detailed and tech- 
|nically explicit, we have ruined 
more mediocre films for more stu- 
dents than Hollywood could do it- 
self. 

“IT used to tolerate poor pic- 
tures,” one student remarked, “but 
now I suffer when they are bad.” 

On the other hand, the pleasure 
derived from the better film is 
enhanced by a fuller appreciation 
_of art and technique, which would 
| have remained hidden to the unin- 
itiated. Just as college courses in 
literature have developed over the 
years an ever-expanding audience 
'for good books, so in our small way 
do these appreciation courses 
| create an audience far beyond the 
| small coterie of the so-called art 
theatres. A good story is good box- 
| office, and as long as there will 
be more people appreciating good 
istories we will have a healthy 
boxoffice. 
| This applies to TV as well. The 
|Mack Sennett vaudeville acts on 
'TV will give way to more adult 
humor. Knowledge never desen- 
| sitized a gourmet’s palate. On the 
| other hand, it never could make 
a gourmet out of an inveterate 
| bean-eater. Ail in all, the next 10 
| years ‘for us, I suspect, will be as 
| exciting as the first. Anniversaries, 
|as Variety knows, are not always 
respectabte. 


| 
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Notes From My Bureau Drawer 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 


(President, Motion Picture Association of America) 


Washington. 

It’s good to be, back again—in show business—after 
more than 10 months with the Federal Government as Ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Stabilization Agency. 

The generous welcome home was wonderful, too, and 

made easier some of the good-byes I 
had to say when I left the employ of 
the United States of America. One 
editorial writer summed up my leay- 
ing this way: 

“What he regarded as a patriotic 
duty earned for him nothing but the 
dubious distinction of being charged 
with various forms of un-Americanism 
by a number of his fellow citizens 
who disagreed violently with every- 
thing he did while agreeing enthusias- 
tically that he was just the man to be 
doing it.” 

Someone said this reminded him 
of Swanson on a street car—sic transit gloria! 

* * mm 


There are many satisfactions, many frustrations, pleas- 
ant associations and unpleasant ones about Government 
service. I think I learned a lot—most of it the hard way. 
I hope I acquired both a broader and more intimate under- 
standing of the ways of Washington and the democratic 
process. And if I helped in any measure to speed the 
defense mobilization program or make its course more 
orderly, I am well repaid for 10 months of my life. Be- 
cause, above all else in America and in the free world, we 
must be strong enough, both militarily and economically, 
to defend ourselves against Communist aggression. Our 
existence is at stake. 


Eric Johnston 


* * * 


During the first few days in office, surrounded by the 
career administrative people, personnel experts, budget 
experts, operations experts, the lads who know how to fill 
out the forms and route the papers which are the sine qua 
mon of government, I felt that I was hearing a foreign 
language being spoken. Federalese is a patois all its own. 
What I heard was strangely reminiscent of my boyhood 
daysAn school when a science teacher defined the aurora 
borealis thusly: 

When the molaphigiostical temperature of the horizon 
becomes such as to colorasize the impurient indentations 
of the hemispheres analogy, thus affected a rapid change 
takes place in the thorumbumter of the corbustus of the 
aquiversale which can be seen orly when it is visible. 


* ~ Lal 
But not all the language I heard in Government was a 
strange patois. A lot of it was familiar American, four- 
letter words and combinations thereof, mostly directed 
at me. 
* - * 


My education in semantics was surpassed only by my 
education in human anatomy. It didn't take me long to 
get a doctoral degree in that subject. I could write a 
thesis on the tenderness of man’s economic toes. Step 
on them ever so lightly, and the howls will be heard to 
high Heaven—and to Congress. 

That was one of the tough parts of the job. Do some- 
thing that pleased someone and you could be sure you 
had displeased another. Nobody can lose friends faster 
than an administrator of economic controls, and I’m sure 
I qualify as the Dale Carnegie of former friendships. 

% *” * 


One day at a luncheon with some Government officials 


~» and their wives I was mentioning some of the tougher as- 


»ects of my job—how any decision I made was sure to un- 
oose a storm of protest. 


* One of the wives interjected that if I thought I had a 


tough job, I should have seen what her husband had to go 
through in a foreign assignment he had undertaken for the 
Government at the close of World War II. Why some 
of the decisions he had to make were so tough that popu- 
lar resentment even rose against her. At one function 
an = of the country went so far as to refer to her as 
a “bitch.” 

Thereupon I arose from my seat at the luncheon table, 
ex.ended my hand to her and said: “Mother, meet your 
so!” 

\Whenever I met this lady after that, she always ad- 
dr>ssed me as “son.” 

— she so addressed me and one of my companions 
said: 

“I didn’t know she was your mother.” 

“She really isn’t,” I replied, ‘but we have a relation- 
ship I am sure you wouldn’t understand. 

io x a 


Not all ladies were as understanding as that wife. 

In the early days of the Stabilization program a large 
group of workers came to Washington to seék a wage 
increase. The delegates. were of both sexes. 

The discussions got pretty heated at times while I was 
trying to explain why I could not allow the pay increase. 

During a momentary lull in the proceedings I got my 
come-uppance from one of the ladies who turned to her 
neighbor and said in a loud voice: 

“He’s supposed to be from Hollywood, eh! But he’s not 
so hot—we’ve got better than him walking the streets of 
Omaha!” 

% ™ x 

Soon after its establishment, labor members withdrew 
from participation in the work of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. It became my task to work out with management 
and labor an acceptable formula for reestablishment of the 
Board. 

In the course of that task I held a series of 78 meetings 
with labor and management. Often I would confer all 
day with one group of negotiators and get both sides close 
te an agreement. But when we would resume talks the 
next day I would find a completely new set of delegates 
en hand. Management and labor sent in so many new 
teams that some days I thought I was playing Tennessee 
and other days I thought I was playing Michigan State. 

s 


* ee 
But labor and management weren't always that far 


‘ apart. ‘Many-times I had the impression they were gang- 


ing up on me. Once when I denied a request for a wage 
increase: I wasn’t surprised when labor protested. Any 


: ‘umpire can expect a beef when he calls a clese one. But 
- you don’t eften see the first baseman taking the runner's , 


side in the argument. That’s what happened though. 
Management joined in to say my ruling had been too 
tough. 

er ee 

After a while, however, nothing surprised me. Once an 
industrialist called at my office and demanded that I 
grant a wage increase to his employees. 

I explained the importance of economic stability to the 
whole mobilization program and told him that we couldn’t 
very well keep prices within bounds unless we preserved 
some balance on the wage side, too. 

He agreed with everything I said. But his employees 
just had to have higher pay or he’d lose some of them and 
they’d be mighty hard to replace. 

A few days later I attended a business meeting and I 
heard this same industrialist roundly denounce a “spine- 
less Eric Johnston” who wanted to control prices for busi- 
ness but who was willing to give labor anything it asked 

! 
for! a P 4 

My stint in Washington would have seemed incomplete 
if I hadn’t had some secretary trouble. On one of my 
first days I asked a young lady who had been assigned to 
my office to take some dictation. She replied that she 
didn’t take shorthand. Since I had some urgent letters 
to get out I suggested that she take them on her type- 
writer. She didn’t type. I finally managed to get her 
promoted to a better job. 

I relate that incident reluctantly, however, because I 
found the overwhelming majority of federal employees 
to be able, hard working and devoted to the public interest. 
Far too much of the criticism that is heaped on the heads 
of bureaucrats has no foundation in fact. 

Yes, it’s good to be back in our industry, and, in com- 
pany with old friends, to face the challenges of the new 
year. 
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By H. ALLEN SMITH 


Along toward the end of 1950 a press association, devot- 
ing a small portion of its transmission time to the cul- 
tural aspects of contemporary living, carried an item from 
Hollywood proclaiming that a motion picture titled “Rhu- 
barb” would soon go into production 
at Paramount. This item came to the 
attention of an association of rhubarb 
growers in Louisiana and an alert 
official of the organization sent off a 
letter par avion to Paramount, offer- 
ing know-how cooperation, suggesting 
a promotional tie-in, and recommend- 
ing that a qualified rhubarb grower 
be taken on as technical adviser. 

Paramount, of course, had no use 
for a rhubarb grower because the pic- 
ture had been enwisioned without the 
employment of a single ratty stalk of 
rhubarb rhaaponticum, or common 
garden rhubarb. The film, in fact, would serve as con- 
vincing evidence that a new improper noun has be- 
come firmly embedded in the common speech of Amer- 
ica. The word rhubarb, as it appears day after day in the 
American press, seldom has reference to pie-filling. In 
its new identity, it has been defined in Supplement II of 
H. L. Mencken’s “The American Language” as baseball 
slang for “an altercation on the field.” It has long since 
outgrown that definition. A larger explanation (quoted by 
Mr. Mencken) is contained in a novel called “‘Rhubarb,” 
published in 1946 and written by me, using both hands. 
This second definition follows: 

“Then and there the cat got his name—perhaps the only 
printable name he ever had—derived from a colloquialism 
insinuated into the Yankee vernacular by Red Barber, the 
baseball broadcaster. Mr. Barber in turn picked it up from 
the prose writings of Garry Schumacher and spread it to the 
far-wandering winds. In Mr. Barber’s lexicon a rhubarb 
was a noisy altercation, a broil, a violent emotional up- 
heaval brought on by epical dispute—such as whether 
one grown man had touched another grown man on the 
body with a ball the size of a smallish orange.” 

The word as thus defined has advanced inte wide gen- 
eral usage during the last few years. In 1951 I saw it used 
to describe a dispute which arose at a session of the 
United Nations, and it appeared in a dispatch from the 
Far East, where a series of rhubarbs developed during 
the cease-fire talks in Korea. There are backstage rhu- 
barbs today in opera, and a lost-generation rhubarb among 
the literati. I’ve been informed, too, that the editorial 
committees which pass upon new words for our standard 
dictionaries are engaging in small rhubarbs themselves 
over the question of recognizing the newcomer. 


| British Version | 

So far as I can find out, the word has had but one 
previous incarnation in the lexicon of slang. Among 
British dockworkers a rhubarb was a loan, so denomi- 
nated “because of its ruddy length.” In my own experi- 
ence I can recall another specialized use of the word. Dur- 
ing the 1930s it was employed as a method of stimulating 
crowd noises in radio broadcasts. Someone discovered 
that if the script called for the hum and buzz of conversa- 
tion in a crowd, the effect could be best achieved by 
having everyone in the studio say, “Rhubarb and rhubarb 
and rhubarb and rhubarb... ” 

The Rhubarb of the novel and the motion picture is a 
cat—an extraordinarily mean and supercilious and can- 
tankerous cat, therefore lovable. Through inheritance 
this cat becomes the-owner of a major league baseball 
team. Inasmuch as the novel and, more particularly the 
movie, have helped to solidify the word’s acceptance, I 
would like to explain that I almost went to the well with- 
out it. When I started writing the book I wanted to give 
the cat a name out of baseball jargon, and most of the 
baseball jargon I knew had been acquired from the radio 
broadcasts of the aforementioned Red Barber. 

When a ball team was engaged in a wild and frenetic 
scoring rampage, he would sometimes say, “They’re sure 
tearin 'up the pea patch!” When I first began composing 
my inimitable vulgarities about the cat, I named him 
Peapatch. About halfway through the book, however, 
I grew dissatisfied with my hero’s name—it sounded just 
a trifle too cute-—and so I changed it to Rhubarb. Then 
when Paramount bought the picture rights to the book, I 
felt almost certain that they would change the name of 




















H. Allen Smith 

















the cat and the title of the story. as a matter -of policy. . 


I was fully prepared to see my cat on the screen as Egg- 
plant, or Okra; or Kohirabi,-or Gooseberry. But never 
once was any such change suggested. 

The bogk itself had a wide circulation with the conse- 
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Short Shots 


Hollywood. 
In the original script the author led off with this 
philosophical bit for his “Treasure of Sierra Madre”: 
“In Mexico buried treasure is an example of how 
kind ~— consoles with shadows for want of sub- 
stantials.” 


Arthur Murray tells the story of the two women 
who entered an Italian restaurant, and trying to 
impress the waiter with her cosmopolitan manner, 
the first woman scanned the menu and said: “Two 
orders of Guiseppe Verticelo.” “I beg pardon, madam,” 
replied the waiter. “That is the proprietor.” 


In the Irish Digest was this paid advertisement: 
“We appeal to every man and woman whose heart is 
not dead, to defend the defenseless and ehampion 
the cause of these poor creatures who cannot speak 
for themselves.” It is signed: All Ireland Donkey 
Protection Society. 

Ed Gray, the Hollywood agent, is responsible for 
selling “Jacobowski and the Colonel.” He says that 
when the play first opened, two dolls standing in front 
of the marquee said thoughtfully: “What a title! How 
in the world would they pronounce it? Jacobowski 
and the what?” 





























—Leo Guild. 
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quence that a great many. people around the country 
began naming their own cats Rhubarb. One of these was a 
cat inhabiting a beer parlor in the neighborhood of Cor- 
nell University. The lady proprietor of this establish- 
ment not only named her cat Rhubarb, but had trained 
him to walk up and down the bar with a small stalk of 
garden rhubarb in his teeth. 

My own favorites among the real Rhubarbs, however, 
was an outsize tomcat belonging to a doctor in a small 
Missouri town. This Missouri Rhubarb could turn electric 
lights on and off by leaping at the wall switches, and he 
was a pool shark. The doctor had a pool table in his home. 
He would scatter the 15 balls over the table, then say, 
“Your shot, Rhubarb.” The cat would leap onto the table 
and using both paws, swiftly pocket all 15 balls. I have 
not seen him perform this feat but I believe the story. If 
the doctor had told me that he pocketed the balls in rota- 
tion—beginning with the No. 1 ball and going on up to No. 
15—then I would have suspected that the doctor was 
lying. He made no such claim: The cat shot straight 
pool. 


| Not That Educated! | 


As to the etymology of rhubarb—it appears that there 
is a definite relationship between the two widely divergent 
meanings of the word. Let us take, first, the plant. It got 
its name from the Greek rheon barbaron, meaning some- 
thing that comes from the barbarous country of the Rha 
(Volga) River. The plant has thick succulent petioles, and 
these petioles are loaded with chrysarobin, calcium oxa- 
late, rheotannic acid, emodin, sporrhetin and mucilage. 
I have heard that the leaves are poisonous and that the 
rhubarb circulios, which are bugs, stay away from them, 
devoting their energies to boring holes in the petioles. 

If I were a rhubarb grower—if my family fortune and 
fame cerived from the cultivation of rhubarb—I believe 
that I would resent the new connotation of the word, and 
I might even launch a movement to change the name of 
my product altogether. Pieplant would do—in many sec- 
tions of the United States rhubarb is generally addressed 
by that name. It is also cailed, in various localities, wine 
plant, apple-cabbage and apple-peru. Along the Maine 
coast it is known as rhubub. 

There is significance in the fact that rhubarb has for 
centuries occupied a prominent position in the world’s 
pharmacopoeia. The dried rhizomes and roots of certain 
Chinese and Tibetan varieties have long been valued as a 
purgative and as a stomachic bitter. And the medicinal 
value of ordinary garden rhubarb has been known to 
generations of American mothers. Which brings us to 
Garry Schumacher. 

Mr. Schumacher, currently on the staff of the N. Y. 
Giants, spent many years as a baseball writer with the 
N. Y. Journal-American. He is a native of the Greenpoint 
section of Brooklyn. He has informed me that when 
he was a boy, the mothers of Greenpoint held firmly to 
the belief that rhubarb was essential to the good health 
of their children, that seasonal dosages of rhubarb would 
invigorate them and permit them to fight like bobcats 
and thus get along in the world. In the Greenpoint 
springtimes of 40 years ago every kid had a rhubarb 
routine to follow. The moment school was out, it was 
ordained that he go straight home where his mother would 
hand him a slice of bread with a portion of stewed rhu- 
barb smeared on it. Mr. Schumacher admits that, as of 
today, he considers rhubarb to be a near-delicacy, but 
when he was a boy it bore the stigma of a medicament. 
It was good fuh ya, therefore it was revolting, and he and 
all his friends despised it as children despise castor oil. 

They would scamper home then, after school, and get 
their rhubarb-smeared bread, then head at once for the 
street games that awaited them—street games that usually 
included whaling hell out of each other. The fighting 
sometimes started before the boys had finished off their 
rhubarb and it was not uncommon for a boy to find him- 
self with rhubarb in his hair and down his neck and in 
his ears. In time, says Mr. Schumacher, the Greenpoint 
kids began referring to their happy play as rhubarbs— 
exclaiming through puffed lips, ““Wotta rhubarb!” 

Mr. Schumacher somehow grew up and the word disap- 
peared into his subconscious and lay dormant there, like 
a rhubarb circulio with a bellyful of chrysarobin. Then 
one day around 1940 when he was assigned to chronicle 
the doings of the Brooklyn Dodgers, the Brooklyn man- 
ager, Leo Durocher, engaged in a particularly violent 
ri rage with an ome. as was his wont. Dust was 

, loves were thrown, strong language flew, le 
were banished for inciting to riot . ‘pe that Atoms 0 
Mr. Schumacher was reflecting on the noble fury of the 
affair when the old Greenpoint cry rose out of his sub- 
—* and he found himself exclaiming, “Wotta rhu- 

The phrase once resurrected stayed alive in his mind 
and he inserted it in his sports copy, and it appealed to 
Mr. Barber whe was sorely in need of anew word to 
describe the antics of the rhubarbing Dodgers, and .. . 

var it does seem a fur piece from the River Rha to a 
cat. pois - a 
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IF IT'S A PARAMOUNT PICTURE . 














November, 1952, will tell who’s to be the nation’s leader but 
even at year’s start, the boxoffice leader is clear. ‘Big’ pictures 
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ITORS’ CHOICE IN’52 
BIG" PICTURES ONLY! | — 






























only is not a campaign promise but-an accomplished fact as these tremendous. 
attractions already indicate the profits Paramount means to you all thru ‘92. 
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\ DOUGLAS WILLIAM WYLER’S 
| ELEANOR PRODUCTION OF SIDNEY KINGSLEY’S 
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Clippings Collector 














By JO RANSON 


Some muggs collect pocket fuzz. I manage to fill my 
pockets with a curious assortment of newspaper clippings 
and scribbled foolscap, a habit I picked up from an old 
managing editor of mine. 

I have carried around as many as 33 cuttings and 17 
notes in my pockets, vest included, at one time. Agate 
and Old Luce, my wife would say, as she went through my 
pockets in search of doubloons. ‘ 

Collecting clippings can be a mighty messy business 
for a mugg with three pairs of slacks, three plaid sports 
jackets and one conservative blue serge suit with a vest 
and inside pocket. Comes the moment in the life of 
man when the good wife doth say how about sending 
all the pants and all the jackets and the one vest to the 
cleaners for a much-needed pressing. 

The husband starts disgorging the contents of his 
pockets (there are approximately 16 pockets in the aver- 


_age man’s suit, I heard tell on the Answer Man program) 


and 20 minutes later he manages to dig himself from under 
a Himalaya of mishmash cuttings. He finally extricates 
himself from a pile of N. Y. Times crossword puzzles, the 
Literati section of Vartety, Winchell observations on the 
fragrance of New York City, other columns and scraps of 
paper bearing cryptic notations about certain good ones 
in the fourth and fifth at Pimlico. 

I usually take these clippings and stuff them into the 
pockets of the suit I’m wearing at the moment. My pockets 
bulge like a busy bookie at the end of a betting day in 
the good old Harry Gross days. I know that when my 
other clothes return from the cleaners I shall once again 
distribute the clippings and the notes to their respective 
flannel-lined jungles. I’ve been knewn to transfer this 
strange and frequently unrelated material from one 
trouser pocket to another for months and sometimes years 
on end. 





| Tragedy In Flushing | 

I have carried a Meyer Berger N. Y. Times clipping 
in my pocket since Monday, Oct. 28, 1940. Can anyone 
else make that claim? Berger's story, beautifully written, 
tells of the last days of the World's Fair. Berger described 
the scene of the fair at Mad Meadow, Great Marsh, Tragic 
Tract, Purple Prairie, Fanciful Fen and other appro- 
priate tags for the ‘goings-on under the large shadow of 
the Trylon and Perisphere in Flushing Meadows. 

There is a passage in Berger’s piece I have reread many 
times, because it is that good. ‘“Downcast and solemn, we 
trudged Fanciful Fen for the last time,” the Times man 
wrote. “It was night. The fountains played, the build- 
ings glowed. We thought, men will always remember 
these acres. They will recall how culture was spread 
among the peoples who stood here. Under Carl Milles’ 
‘astronomer,’ the heroic sculpture near the foot of the Heli- 
celine, we looked benevolently on a father instructing his 
son. The boy said: ‘What’s that pop?’ Pop said: ‘That’s 
a statue of a man. Someone just threw a rock at him. He 
has picked up the rock and he is looking around for the 
guy that threw it.’ The boy said: ‘Oh!’, We moved 
quietly on, up Petticoat Lane, up Long Island Ramp, for- 
ever out of the World of Tomorrow.” 

For a long time I housed various quotes of the late John 
Erskine, novelist. and English prof at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Henry Mencken, the belligerent Baltimorean 
bubble-burster. Erskine was in the habit of saying that 
if radio is an art “as I believe it is, you have to remember, 
first of all, that an art must give pleasure.” The prof 
went on to say that there are many books on esthetics 
but only two problems in esthetics. “One is to get the 
audience to come in,” he said. “The other is to get it to 
stay in. Radio is the easiest of all arts to walk out on.” 

The Mencken clipping declared that “what we need on 
the air is not more propaganda—but less. The proposal 
to turn over a quarter of all the broadcasting stations to 
educational agencies is one that points to a dubious con- 
clusion. The people tire of being bombarded by argu- 
ments. The radio can best serve them by making them 
happy. It might achieve that business better. It might 
show them that there are nobler ways of being happy. 
But such attempts must be made with great care, lest the 
listeners be scared off.” That Mencken feller, he’s a real 
bird, I thought. 

My vest pockets have been lined with Fred Allen gags. 
One of them dealt with an Allen visit to the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn. After a checkup at the clinic, Allen 
cracked: “The Drs. Mayo certainly ran a tumor into quite 
a town.” I used that gag, with credit to Allen, on a dozen 
medics I know. Another prize clipping I carried around 
for a long time came from Variety of 10 years ago. It 
was a lulu about Buddy Baer who, after a severe punch- 
ing around by Joe Louis, got up from the canvas and 
groaned these press-agent syllables into the microphone: 
“I'll explain everything next Wednesday night on the Fred 
Allen program.” 

The trouble with accumulating newsprint clippings in 
your pockets is that they disintegrate before you can say 
Bodoni over bologna. On occasion, I’ve reached into my 
side pockets for a favorite clipping, only to discover that 
it had dissolved into hundreds of pieces. When these 
things happen my wite gets angry because the damn stuff 
gets all over the parlor rug and our vacuum cleaner doesn’t 
pick up fragmented, flaked and yellowed clippings. 

Several friends. and some of my bored acquaintances 
have suggested that I microfilm the clippings in my pants 
pockets. They point out that on one small roll—no larger 
than a baby’s palm—there are many hundreds. of pages. 
Just think of the highly efficient stacking space in my side 
pockets, they say, and how much easier it will be when I 
have to empty my pockets before sending the clothes to 
the cleaners. 

I must look into this microfilming biz. I hope they sell 
a film reader with a good screen that I can shove into a 
back pocket of my pants. This device could easily change 
my wife’s whole outlook on the subject of clippings. 


CBS and Winnie 

Jerry Stagg, of the William Morris Agency, is a 
Shavian anthologist and his latest anecdote has te do 
with the time G. Bernard Shaw invited Winston 
Churchill to an opening, “Bring a friend, if you can 
find one.” 

Churchill replied, “Sorry, I can’t come for your 
remiere but I will attend some other night, if there 

another.” 
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Best 73 

The telegraph code symbol “73,” meaning “Best 
regards” or “My best compliments,” came into being 
in the 1870s when representatives of a dozen com- 
mercial telegraph companies worked out a list of 
arbitrary numbers which coufd be used by telegraph 
operators to express common phrases or instruc- 
tions in brief form, thereby speeding up the handling 
of messages. Other symbols included “1,” which 
meant “Wait a minute,” and “7,” which was flashed to 
mean “Am busy on another circuit.” And “30” which 
now everybody knows, means “the end.” 

These coded symbols were quickly adopted by 
press service telegraph operators who already were 
masters in the art of dot-dash abbreviation. And when 
wireless came into being its operators also adopted 
most of these symbols. 

A good example of the use of these coded abbre- 
viations is found in a message which Harry Saden- 
water, Navy wireless operator on the NC-flying boats, 
flashed in 1919 on the first transatlantic flight: “Great 
biz, OM, 73”—which meant: “Great Business, Old 
Man, Best Regards.” 

—Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 











The Day Hollywood Stood Still 








V Continued from page 8 











DR. SPACE 

I'm not talking about sailing but about budgets. You 
can’t do much about overhead, or actors’ salaries; some 
are still worth $400,000 a picture. But the waste lies, 
as we see it, in the Writing Costs! In the early days the 
D. W. Griffiths depended very little on the writer. Then 
came the talking picture and suddenly, God only knows 
why, the screenwriter became a necessary thorn in your 
side—and the bank's side, too! He organized the Screen 
Writers Guild—he got himself agents—he wanted Satur- 
days off—came in all hours—but that was the least of 
it! He wanted pictures based on adult themes 
(There are low mumblings, “Dirty intellectual trouble- 
makers!”’) 





DR. SPACE 
Instead of good old fashioned showmanship, insisting that 
there isn’t just one public with the taste of a teen-ager, but 
many publics, some with an appetite and appreciation for 
intelligent entertainment. (low murmurs and curses) The 
result—overpaid underworked, rebellious writers. Now 
are you going to keep on taking that hooey from them? 

£XECUTIVES 

(in chorus) 
No! 

A LEVEL HEADED PRODUCER : 

But what are we going to do? We're too busy or we'd 
write the scripts ourselves. 

DR. SPACE 

(smugly) 

I believe we have the answer. (he turns and calls towards 
the ship) Hack! Platitude, Cliche, Showmanship, Know- 
how 
(There is the SOUND of The Thing’s crate splintering, 
then a second, and a Huge Steel Robot appears and clanks 
with measured mighty tread down the ramp to the side of 
Doctor Space.) 





DR. SPACE 
Gentlemen, you see before you the first Mechanical Screen- 
writer, Robert Robot, or as the board of the bank calls him 
—‘“‘The Thinking Machine.” (There is an awed silence.) 
2D LEVEL HEADED PRODUCER 
But—does it really work, Doctor? 
(With a confident smile Dr. Space signals Doctors O’Day 
and Latour who slip a large checkered sport coat on the 
robot and Dr. Space takes a pointer and indicates a row 
of lighted buttons on the robot’s chest.) 
DR. SPACE 
Robert is a man of millions of words based on your 
favorite seven plots, everything classified and cross-classi- 
fied. If’ you want a story with heart you just press the 
button marked HEART (presses button over Robot’s 
heart). And every classification is subdivided. For ex- 
ample—under Heart, there is B. HEART WITH AFFLIC- 
TIONS. Then the kinds of afflictions. You'll find “Of 
Human Bondage” under Clubfoot in love with tart—the 
button reading simply HEART AND TART. 
3D LEVEL HEADED PRODUCER 
(excitedly examining buttons) 
You've got all the neuroses and complexes indexed? 
DR. SPACE 
They're all here. Under N, for instance, you’ll find NOSE. 
(presses Robot’s nose) 
ROBERT ROBOT 
(speaking in mechanical tones) 
Theme—Boy is born without nose. Girl has faith in him 
and teaches him how to smell. 
DR. SPACE 
For the TITLE (presses another button) 
ROBERT ROBOT 
“Night Without Nostrils.” 
DR. SPACE 
They’re all here. Foolproof. Adventure yarns—Westerns 
(indicates another row of buttons) Meaty dramas like 
“King Solomon’s Delicatessen,” psychological stuff like 
“Nancy Goes to Pieces’—You want a Big City Triangle? 
Just press it. (Presses triangular shaped button on Robot’s 
groin) You can listen to the big finish without having to 
wade through the whole script. ; 
ROBERT ROBOT 
(a mechanical throb in his voice) 
FADE-IN: INTERIOR PENTHOUSE LIVING ROOM 
NIGHT—TWOSHOT—JOHN AND BETTY. Betty: “John 
I’m fed up with this tinsel existence—the jewels the thea- 
tre these thick carpets, where has it all gotten us? What 
do we add up to? Mr. and Mrs. Zero. Is it any wonder 
I turned to Leland? I’m going away with you, John. He’s 
so much more fun than you in every way sg 
(A bell inside the Robot’s brain rings interrupting.) 
DR. SPACE 
This is the Breen Office warning bell. It rings automatic- 
ally—(to Robot) Rewind, Robert. 
(The studio brass crowd forward, their interest mounting.) 
ROBERT ROBOT 
(after a pause) 
“I was going off with him, John but I realize what a fool 
I've been and I want you to take me back—” John: “Take 
you back! A girl no better than those I could find on the 
streets! What have you done to pay for your sins?” 
Betty: “Look, John.” John: “My God, two broken legs!” 
Betty: “He pushed me off the ladder as I tried to get on 








Rugs to Riches 
By BURNET HERSHEY 


Some future chronicler of obscure footnotes to history 
may one day record the recent passing of Sam Tatarian in 
England, about the same time that the London Minister’s 
Conference passed from the front page into history. 


When I covered the Versailles Conference for the N. Y. 
Sun I ran into a swarthy little Armenian rugdealer, Sam 
Tatarian, who had amassed a respectable half million or 
so dollars in a lifetime of scouring the Near East for 
rare loomings to cover the varnished new floors of Wesi- 
ern oil magnates. Like Lord Balfour, Sam, too was ele- 
gant in a snug cutaway, an over-burnished limousine staffed 
with footman and chauffeur, and an extraordinarily large 
and ornate dispatch case of tooled leather. 


This Armenian appeared wherever the more important 
gatherings took place in Paris, Versailles, Geneva, Locarno, 
and although no one knew exactly who he was, his general 
getup swept him past guards and lesser functionaries as 
though he were a Balkan diplomat. Even the grim old 
tiger, Clemenceau, once cordially shook hands with him 
under the somewhat mystified impression that he had 
something to do with Bessarabia, then under discussion. 


But the payoff came on the day the Treaty of Versailles 
was signed, when our Saroyanish friend, sleekly encased 
in his custaway, and with his incredible leather portfolio 
under his arm, rolled up to the Palace of Versailles, past 
the glittering ranked guard, through the great grille, right 
on to the entrance in the Cou du Marbre, where shortly 
the Big Four and all the scores of lesser signers would 
descend to perform their historic function. Waving off 
all proffered arms, the pompous little man ceremoniously 
opened that mysterious dispatch case, took out a superbly 
beautiful prayer rug and laid it reverently on the door 
sill of the palace. 


Lesser attaches were stupified. Only the Chef de Proto- 
col himself recovered quickly enough to bustle forward and 
demand what sort of thing was going forward and why 
it should permit itself to happen at this so solemn moment. 
The Armenian tried desperately to oblige. In most atro- 
cious French he excitedly made clear that he, too, had “a 
solemn mission.” He had been discharging it with faith- 
fulness at every preliminary meeting—the Crillon, the 
Ritz, the Palais Bourbon, everywhere—and now here was 
the supreme moment! “But why?” demanded the Chef de 
Protocol. “What is this rug?” Could it not be some 
species of electrical device—a Communist devilment to 
mass-assassinate the leaders of the democratic world? (In 
1920 all mysteries were divided equally bétween “Bolshe- 
vists” and impossible electrical contrivances. ) 


“But no,” pleaded the Armenian. He had all the creden- 
tials necessary. See, he had a letter from the Quai 
d’Orsay. However, was it too much to ask that this certi- 
fied, but undelegated individual explain the purpose of his 
attendance at this great gathering—and what was the 
meaning of the rug? 


It was very simple, he explained. All he wanted was 
to have the great men of the world walk on his rug—a 
small affair, but the finest example of rug-making in exist- 
ence and worth not less than $10,000. As soon as all the 
Great Ones had arrived, walked on his rug into the palace, 
he would fold it up, rush it back to his apartment in Paris 
and then instantly pass over it a vacuum cleaner, taking 
careful note as to whose foot had been placed where. Each 
footprint would be carefully vacuumed by itself, and the 
resultant dust, extracted from the cleaner separately, 
would be placed in its own special urn, elaborately 
labelled with the pedestrian’s proud name and titles. 

And so, when Sam Tatarian died not long ago, there 
passed from the world stage the first—and last—of the 
Great Dust Collectors. But the Treaties and Pacts devised 
by the Treaty-makers—they, too, will go on collecting dust. 


|From 











that plane that’s taking him to South America.” John: 
“And you crawled to me from the airport like that?” 
Betty: “Yes, you know how hard it is to get a cab at this 
hour.” John: “You have suffered!” Betty: “Oh, Jehn, 
be careful, my arms are fractured too.” John: “I’m afraid 
my heart is the same.” Betty: “Let’s grow well together, 
shall we, John?” Music Up. Fade Out. 

DR. SPACE 
There—and we're working on “Melody Max,” a musical 
robot to replace composers. 
(The astounded executives and producers press forward 
with eager cries.) 

1ST EXECUTIVE. 
I'll take a dozen! 
2D EXECUTIVE 

Me too! (There is a chorus of “Me toos.’’) 

DR. SPACE 
Don’t crowd! I'll take your orders—we're gearing for 
production—— 

1ST LEVEL HEADED PRODUCER 

Can I order a woman writer—I need someone who under- 
stands the feminine angle? 

DR. SPACE 
I’m afraid Fanny Robot is still in the experimental stage. 
We haven't found an iron figleaf that will stand the gaff. 

POINTED-HEADED PRODUCER 

Will they come in on time? 

DR. SPACE 
Six a. m. on the dot. No lunch, or sick leave or holidays— 
(several producers clap their hands in glee). 
(Breen Office bell rings in the Robot.) 

DR. SPACE 
It’s all right, Robert. 
(The assemblage, in Seventh Heaven, crowd up giving 
their orders to Doctor Space. Suddenly they freeze and 
stare as a Huge Bald-Headed Robot lumbers into scene, 
wearing iron suede shoes, his wires covered with chopped 
ticker-tape.) 

2D LEVEL HEADED PRODUCER 


Who are you? 
SAM ROBOT 

(in raspy voice) 
Sam Clinchmetal, Bob’s agent. My boy is loaded with 
talent but remember he’s a member of the Screen Robot 
Writers Guild so we gotta have iron clad contracts! Get 
the picture? 
(The earth starts to tremble. Then suddenly from over 
the horizon come clanking thousands of mechanical agents. 
The producers shriek, collide and run amok. The three 
Doctors defending themselves with their Flit guns gain 
the safety of the ship and take off once again, this time in 
search of a finish. MUSIC UP.) 
FADE OUT. THE END 
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“THEY LOVED US IN YAZOO CITY’ 


By MAXWELL SHANE 


se ho 
ec it’s true what they say abou 
be Me oats returned from a 
Movietime _—_ ge tao 
on est of 17,000. Hol- 
lywood _ stars, 
producers 
and writers, if 
we had any 
cynical con- 
ceptions of 
southern hos- 
pitality before 
we went, we 

















lost them from 
the moment 
we stepped off 
the train and 
found a yell- 
n-lovers greeting us 
ing rg ey ren which read, 
South, Movietime 


Maxwell Shane 


with 
“Welcome to the 
U.S.A., You-all!” 

We went there worried about 
what we were going to say, primed 
with statistics which would show 
that Hollywood people were just 
as simple, as moral, as normal, as 
any Americans anywhere. We 
found that such statistics were en- 
tirely unnecessary. They loved 
movies and just want more of them 
and they knew more about Holly- 
wood, its customs, its mores, its 
people than we did. We came back 
feeling that the famous VARIETY 
headline should be rewritten to 
say, “STIX LOVE PIX; NO HIX 
IN DIXIE.” 

We hit towns where the popula- 
tion was 6,500 and where 10,000 
jammed the street to greet us. In 
one town, the Mayor told us that 
everybody was there except two 
people, and he apologized for these 
two, one old lady in the hospital 
with a broken leg and one town 
boozer who was sleeping it off in 
the hoosegow. 

In the Hollywood medicine show 
were Irving Asher and Robert Fel- 
lows, producers; George Murphy, 
Julia Adama, David Brian, Adrian 
Booth, Bruce Bennett, Charlton 
Heston, Lydia Clark, Robert Stack, 
Preston Foster, Sheila Darcy, play- 
ers; Leonard Stern and Dorothy 
Hughes, writers; Fred de Cordova 
and Joe Lewis, directors. One of 
the most interesting phases of the 
tour was the gradual evolution of 
the directors, producers, and 
writers, who started out with 
palpitating hearts and dry lips at 
the first stop, unaccustomed as they 
were to public speaking, and who, 
by the end of the tour, had ac- 
cumulated so much material and 
were so prolix that it was quite a 
chore to drag them away from the 
microphone. It proved that, given 
the opportunity, there is a bit of 
ham in all of us. 





| __ Prestons ‘and Fosters | 


One of the most amusing phases 
was the recurrent mixup of the 
Prestons and the Fosters in our 
business, with whom Preston Fos- 
ter was confused wherever he went. 
Foster made this a sock bit of ma- 
t .'al, when he said, “I am grateful 
to the master of ceremonies for 
getting my name right. Because 
I am forever being confused with 
Robert Preston, Preston Sturges, 
and Norman Foster. I am forever 
being congratulated for Robert 
Preston’s good acting, for Preston 
Sturges’ fine direction, and then 
there was the time I was given 
credit for Norman Foster’s baby.” 
That always got a yock. But in 
Jackson, Miss., the confusion was 
really topped, when the guest list- 
ing on the menu of the Governor’s 
dinner stated-that Cathesine Craig 
Was there with her husband, Pres- 
ton Foster. (Catherine Craig hap- 
Pens to be Robert Preston’s wife, 
Sheila Darcey is Preston Foster’s.) 
Later, an assistant room clerk at 
the Heidelberg Hotel discovered 
this mistake and rushed over to the 
desk clerk worriedly. ‘Hey,’ he 
Yyelped, “Catherine Craig isn’t 
married to Preston Foster.” The 
toom clerk shrugged. “It’s too late 
now,” he said. “They’re up in the 
room together.” 

We also found that the yen to 
become a Hollywood star has be- 
come no less powerful in recent 
years. Wherever we went mothers 
“ould push their little curly head- 
ed moppets at me and urge, “Go 
on. Act for the gentleman. Make 
‘ike Tallulah Bankhead.” 

i But this, too, was topped, In 
“\arkville, Miss., I was sitting on 
a flat bed of a truck which had 
a converted into a street plat- 
“iy m and was waiting for my turn 
‘0 speak when a cocker spaniel 
“alked up in front of me, sat down, 





looked into my eyes for attention, 
ve: ae proceeded to do a hand- 
stand. 


At one spot, a town of about 5,- 
000, where 15,000 jammed the town 
square; Robert Stack was mobbed 
—all 15,000 wanted autographs, all 
at one time. Stack was squeezed up 
against a stone wall and all but 
torn apart. Then suddenly he be- 
came aware of a small voice call- 
ing, “Help, help.” He looked down 
and there at his feet was a 10-year- 
old girl who had fallen under the 
feet of the mob. Bob pulled the 
kid to her feet gallantly and asked, 
“Do you want an autograph?” 
“No,” gasped the kid. “I want to 
breathe.” 


Writer Leonard Stern 
friends and 
when he told them that, since com- 
ing down to Dixie and listening to 
their drawl, he went out every 
morning looking for coffee in a 
Rex-you-all Drug Store. 

In Durant, Miss., we were ad- 
dressing the crowd from a small 
park bandstand when it started to 


moved across the street, about 100 
yards away, and stood under store 
awnings. Not one person left. We 
continued to speak via loudspeak- 
ers and could only tell that they 
were alive ‘and listening by the 


applauded. 


We learned a lot on that trip. 
We learned that Hollywood has 
nothing to apologize for. They love 
pictures in Dixie, and neither rain, 
nor sleet, nor storm can keep them 
home when picture people are in 
town. They loved us in Yazoo City. 


Pix Realty 











made | 
influenced people | 


rain. Instead of leaving, the crowd | 


waving of their hands when they | 


Turner in Melody’ 
Hollywood. 

Lana Turner will play the opera 
star in Metro’s “Interrupted Mel- 
ody,” the life story of Marjorie 
Lawrence, songbird who was 
stricken with polio. Miss Lawrence 
will record the songs. 





Other important castings over* 


| the weekend at Metro were Eliza- 
| beth Taylor in “The Girl Who Had 
| Everything” and Eleanor Parker in 
|“Eagte On His Cap.”- 


Episodic Films In 
Hollyweod Growth 


| By MIKE KAPLAN 





Hollywood. 

After a score of years of repeti- 
tive cycles of all kinds, the film 
|industry has come up with a new 
| trend—the episodic picture. Orig- 
\inally a British import (viz “Quar- 
| tet” and “Trio’’), it is reaching its 
|highest state of development in 
Hollywood with no less than seven 
|slated for release this year, and 
| probably more to come. 
Strangely enough, although the 
only American episoder to hit the 


|nation’s screens last year didn’t | 


'fare too well, there appears to be 


| growing optimism in the film fae- | 


| tories that this type of screen prod- 
uct provides a definite boxoffice 
lure. The ability to load a film 


| legitimately, with top names mak.- | 


|ing comparatively brief appear. 
lances, coupled with a diversified 
| group of stories in one package, 
lis regarded as one answer to the 
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burden representing a substantial 
part of its entire cost. This penalty 
overhead is the amount: of income 
taxes paid by the so-called “high 
priced talent” and-which must be 
included in production costs to as- 
sure these superior creative art- 
ists “take home pay” worthy of 
their great talents and boxoffice 
value. Those who cry for reduced 
production costs should try and 
answer that problem first. 


Although a realist, aware of the 
problems that face us, the hazards 
that must be met and conquered, 
the diverse interests that dictate 
our sometimes selfish (but always 
self-preservation) actions, I am 
still a confirmed optimist about 
the motion picture industry and 
believe that it will always be able 
to adjust its differences and con- 
tinue to progress. 


anybody’s guess. ‘Whether or not 
customers will be airborne on atom- 
driven flying machines to landing 
stages atop tomorrow’s movie pal- 
aces—whether motion pictures are 
on film, tape, television or deliv- 
ered by mental telepathy—whether 
there are screens, prisms or huge 
vacuum tubes for projection—one 
thing is certain—there will always 
be a theatre and people to fill it. 
Man, the social animal, has from 
the beginning of time nurtured two 
institutions—a temple for his re- 
ligious worship and a _ theatre 
where, with the companionship of 
his kind, his imagination finds 
boundless freedom. 


We have learned many things 
during the first half century of mo- 
tion pictures—how to make photo- 
graphs move, how to make them 
talk, how to give them color, how 
to build great palaces and to fill 
them with happy people. We 
learned many things, but it took 
us 50 years to learn how to work 
together for the common good 


tion of which took place with the 
1951 Movietime U.S.A. Campaign. 
Just as in the world around us 





|the dependence of nation upon na- 
‘tion, so have we learned the hard 
'way the interdependence. of one- 
| another in this industry. Regard- 
less of the brick and moriar and 
lthe visible assets of the business 
'we are still a house of cards, each 
| dependent upon the other for struc- 
‘tural stability. Only by standing 
together and fighting together can 


| we meet the new challenges that | 


come each day. Now that we have 
‘learned the power of cooperation 
let us hope that the spirit of Movie- 
time can be converted into Money- 
‘time for all. 


What the next half century of | 
technological progress will bring is | 


of the industry, the first demonstra- | 


'we are learning the hard way of | 


}encroachment of television. Last 
|year’s entry, “Queen for a Day” 
| (later retitled “Horsie”), isn’t re- 
|garded as typical and some film- 
sters contend that the Robert Still- 
| man production was hurt rather 
|than helped by its tieup with the 
| radio show of the same name. 

| Certainly Metro seems to have no 
misgivings about the vignette form. 


With “It’s a Big Country” com.- | 
| pleted and ready for release, the | 


|studio is readying two more in 
ithe same vein—‘‘Mexican Village” 
and “Three Love Stories.” ‘“Vil- 
| lage” will be a solo direction job 
| by Norman Foster, but “Love 
| Stories” will follow the “Country” 
|format with separate directors as 
well as casts for each segment. 

| 20th’s Pair | 


i 





Twentieth-Fox has a-palr coming 
up in ‘“We’re Not Married” and 
|“The Full House,” latter a collec- 
tion of O. Henry stories. And 
United Artists (which released 
“Queen’”’) will be represented with 
the Ben Hecht package of “Actors” 
‘and “Sin,” and the Alexander Paal 
| film, “Tale of Five Cities,” lensed 
against European backgrounds. 

Cinema cynics maintain the epi 
sodic device is a bulwark against 
the day when films will be thrown 
whglesale into television, pointing 
out that each episode could be 
sold separately for additional coin 
after the regular theatrical re- 
lease has been completed. Actual- 
ly, such a stunt has been attempt- 
ed by Robert Lippert, but with 
such little success that the project 
'was abandoned. Lippert’s episod- 
lers, “Fingerprints Don’t Lie,” 
\“Mask of the Dragon,” “Danger 
|Zone.” “Pier 23” and “Roaring 
| City,” were actually packages of 
| two 30-minute films each. Pix were 





‘carefully sliced so that they could | 
|subsequently be sold for video) 


| sponsorship. 

Lippert also whipped together a 
‘pair of film revues tagged “Yes, 
Sir, Mr. Bones” and “Varieties on 
Parade,” which, like RKO’s “Foot- 
light Varieties,” were designed to 
‘provide continuous but not neces- 
sarily connected divertissement. 

From the talent standpoint, the 
current cycle is a healthy omen. 
If it continues at the present pace, 


it will do much to ease the spo- | 


radic belt-tightening that has al- 
‘ways plagued supporting and bit 
| players. None makes a fortune out 
of the episoders, but the available 
work is being spread out among 
larger numbers of thesps. 
Meantime, there appears to be 
no truth to rumors that exhibs in 
scattered areas are planning to do 


their own editing and throw select- | 


ed episodes in as teasers with name 
talent to bolster a weak bill. 
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Hollywood's 


Mad Search 


For Story Material 


By WILLIAM ORNSTEIN 


Film producers, still holding to 
“the story’s the thing,” continue 
to bemoan the shortage of the 
basic ingredient for making “good” 
pictures. The 
dearth has 
created a do- 
or-die attempt 
to search 
every avenue 
which might 
lead to possi- 
ble screen ma- 
terial. 








|doing about 


Exactly what 
is Hollywood 








develop- 
ing new writ- 


Wm. Ornstein 


ers? Dore Schary, v.p. and pro- 


duction head for Metro, blesses the 
originals, with emphasis on writers 
developing their own babies for 


| screen maturity; Joseph H. Mosko- 


witz, 20th-Fox v.p. and eastern 
studio rep, and Bertram Bloch, 
20th’s eastern story head, both 
lean to greater subsidizing of writ- 
ers and creation of a workshop 
for the craft; Alan Jackson, east- 
ern story head for Paramount, 
sticks to “slicks” and affinitive 


media as worthy solutions to the | 


| material problem. 
“Metro’s experience,” Schary re- 


to buy original material and then 
engage its author to develop it, 
| rather than put a different, already 
| seasoned screenwriter on it auto- 
matically. Having hit upon fresh 
talent in the first place, we now 
take the chance of letting him de- 
velop in a field perhaps new to 
him—screenwriting. There is a dis- 
tinct value in an author's work- 
ing into screen form his original 
material, beeause to distribute any 
material over a number of writers 
almost certainly will water down 
the things about the story which 
attracted us in the first place.” 


For the year ended Dec. 1, 1951, | 


| Metro bought 36 original stories, 
| constituting 60% of its overall lit- 
erary deals. Fiftynine propertties 
|; were bought, of which 11 were 
short stories, seven novels, three 
| Stage plays, one a TV play, plus 
an original. 
One of the ways of overcoming 
| the material shortage, according 
ito Moskowitz and Bloch, is to estab- 
lish a workshop where authors can 
fit into the film medium with a 


agement. 


|____The Laboratory 


i 





“Every big industry has experi- 
mental or laboratory grounds, but 
ours is the only one that hasn't,” 
stated Bloch. “Our industry lacks 
proving grounds to give stimula- 
tion to writers. We need more and 
better stories, and this in the face 
of a shrinking literary market. We 


spadework for us.” 

Bloch points out how 20th-Fox 
helped finance the “Dragonwyck” 
and “Centennial Summer” authors 
after publisher advance payments 
ran out. Elliott Arnold is now being 
financed while completing “Sante 
Fe,” tentatively titled novel for 
Knopf. Hildegarde Dolson, author 
of “The Form Divine,” presently is 
at the studio developing a screen 
play on option. 

With David Brown added to 20th- 
Fox’s studio story staff under 
Julian Johnson, a more intensified 
study of. ali -possible sources will 
be started. During his past three 
years as managing editor of Cos- 
mopolitan, and for seven years be- 
fore that in~ various editerials 
| swivels at Liberty, Brown spent 
‘considerable _time working with 
writers in developing ideas? 

The non-fiction field is being 
| widely combed for new writers 
land ideas. Twentieth recently 
| beught “The Man Who Fooled Hit- 





\ler,” which appeared in Reader's | 
| Digest. Four articles bought from | 
|The New Yorker point up the fact | 


that any idea that lends itself to 
film fabric will not be overlooked 
‘in the maddening search for mate- 
|rial and new writers. 

Par’s Jackson finds the “slicks,” 
such as Saturday Evening Post and 
Collier’s, with circulations running 
into the millions, as the more like- 
ly source for the film medium. 
“Quality” magazines like Harper's 
and Atlantic Monthly are better 
designed for the little theatre, 
Jackson feels. Chances of a writer 


veals, “has been more and more | 


| little financial and moral encour- | 


cannot expect others to do the) 


attracting film interest after ap- 
pearing in the long-haired maga- 
zines are remote, he added. 


The New Yorker, Jackson opined, 
is in a class by itself and often has 
furnished excellent stories for the 
screen, such as “The Man on the 
Ledge” and “Mr. 886,” which 20th- 
Fox produced in the past year 
or so. 

The best avenue to pictures for 
|new writers, Jackson figures, is to 
| take an indirect route and first ap- 
pear in printed form, either in 
magazines, book or newspapers. 
| This way the author will be studied 
by those interested in his work 
|for what it may be worth. 

“At one time,” the Paramount ex- 
ecutive continued, “the studio had 
|a junior writers school, but this was 
discontinued after a few years.” 
(Ditto Metro, 20th-Fox and others). 
“Today,” Jackson added, “Par is 
studying every field for possible 
material. Very often we see things 
on television we like and arrange 
for either the writer, or the story 
| itself, to join our studio lineup. 
Other times writers or their agents 
| will call for an interview with a 
specific idea in mind. We invite 
them up, talk to them, see what 
| they have worth considering, and 
when there is something we like 
we will go to work on it.” 
| Continuing the searching proc- 
|ess, Jackson cited the instance of 
Kem Bennett, whose two-part ar- 
ticle, ‘Death at Attention,” attract- 
ed his eye when it appeared in This 
Week magazine last May 13 and 
20. The weekly supplement is dis- 
tributed to 31 newspapers with a 
circulation of 10,500,000, the larg- 
est of its kind. Jackson contacted 
the author in London, but learned 
Metro had beaten him to the punch. 
Kenneth MacKenna, Metro's studio 
story head, was in London at the 
|time and had already bought the 
| article with the proviso Bennett 
would work on the script in Hol- 
| lywood. 

Jackson stated the average pur- 
chases for originals at Paramount 
| varies, but for the last year they 
|} amounted to 50%. While the gen- 
eral impression appears that any- 
| one can submit an original for read- 
jing, ete., this practice was stopped 
by the studios some years ago. 
Too many nuisances (plagiarism) 
suits cropped up from would-be 
writers who submitted mss. unso- 
licited. Such mss., when received 
by studios, are returned unopened 
for protective purposes, and while 
‘the influx continues, despite dis- 
couraging warnings, the pyramids 
are almost as high as they used to 
be. Originals submitted by pros 
and agents are given careful con- 
sideration, it is stated, because 
writers of past experience know 
what studios want, are in the know- 
how and understand production 
i\from an inside vantage point. 
| Agents are also in touch and know 
better than to submit non-pro stuff. 


"52 Challenge 


Cont'nued from pace 5 


past year. If the freeze on tele- 
vision broadcasting stations is lift- 
ed during this year, we shall wit- 
ness the beginning of the rapid ex- 
pansion of that medium to its full 
stature. It would be utterly un- 
realistic to ignore the implications 
of this development. It, is bound 
to have its repercussions upon our 
industry. But they need not be 
adverse. ' 

I agree with the statement made 
by one of the léaders of the Thea- 
'tre Owners of America. . He said, 
/in subsiance, that we must look 
| upon television as an “opportun- 
ity.” Television is Show Business, 
and we're all in Show Business. 

We live in a changing world, and 
he who clings to the past is doomed 

failure. We have the imagina- 
tion and know-how to adjust our- 
selves to changing circumstances. 
We have a constructive contribu- 
tion to make to television and, in 
making it, we can serve our own 
enlightened self-interest. 

As 1952 lies before us, we must 
keep our eyes focused on the hori- 
zon. The future is in our hands. 
We can meke of it what we will. 
As for Paramount, we intend to 
play a constructive part in the 
mould'ng of t»at future. 
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Park Row | 


penance Soe 
»..is the world’s most famous newspaper street 
where great fighting editors like Greeley of the 
Tribune, Bennett of the Herald, Dana of the 
Sun, Raymond of the Times, Pulitzer of the 
World and Hearst of the Journal mixed blood 
and ink to make history across the front page 


of America... 


= ATT aM park Row 


...is a DIFFERENT kind of motion picture 
with a DIFFERENT kind of love story... 


...is the story of the lusty days of rough, tough 































































































—_— MITCH, two-fisted editor of the Globe and 

ERE: IR , beautiful CHARITY HACKETT, publisher of 

—_————— 5 the Star... 

et ... is the story of Mergenthaler who invented 
the Linotype machine and overnight gave the 
world modern journalism... 
...is the story of the Statue of Liberty and of | 
how the press raised money for her pedestal on 
Bedloe’s Island... 

From Park Kow ) 


... 4s the story of Steve Brodie who jumped off 
the Brooklyn Bridge because he loved Jenny 








SAMUEL FULLER 


who gave you 


“Fixed Bayonets!” 
“The Steel Helmet” 


es 


O’Rourke, the first barmaid in America... 
































Released thru United Artists. 
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MY FAVORITE STORY : 


Gracie Fields 


Years ago, when I was touring in revue, whenever we 
visited Plymouth, we always stayed at Ye Olde Ship Inn 
at Corsanne Bay, which is nearby. This inn is a well- 
known hostelry, made famous by the fact that whenever 
Nelson spent any time in Plymouth, he always stayed 
there. The late proprietor, Fred Eteson, was very proud 
of this fact, and used to show visitors the bedroom where 
Nelson slept. -One day, when showing a family, which 
included a small child, this room, he mentioned that an- 
other famous person had slept there too, namely Gracie 
Fields. 

When this family returned home after their holiday 
they were telling a neighbor that she must go and see this 
famous inn whenever she was in Plymouth, when the child 
interrupted and said, “And don’t forget to ask the gentle- 
man to show you the bed where Nelson slept with Gracie 
Fields.” 


Claude Binyon 

Yhis actually happened in tie early 40s, when I tipped 
the beam at 277 pounds. Fred MacMurray and I were on a 
hunting trip in northern California, sharing our beer with 
an old gent who had consented to show us where the 
birds were flying. The old man looked me over as he 
guzzled his beer. “What do you do for a living?” he 
asked finally. “I’m a writer,” I answered. 


“Holy mackerel!” he exploded. “A guy your size!”’ Then 
he looked at MacMurray. “What do you do?” 

Fred considered his own 220-pound frame—-and dared 
not tell. “The same as Binyon,” he said finally. 


Bennett Cerf 

What if you found yourself in Algiers on Christmas Day? 
That’s where one tourist wound up last year, and he 
told his guide, “This is one day when I don’t want to be 
dragged to places you show every other American. To- 
night I want to see the real Africa!” The guide said, “I 
will take you to the wildest, most exotic cafe this side 
of the Sahara. Holidays are celebrated there as they 
are celebrated nowhere else. You will never forget it.” 
The two men repaired to a dark, forbidding house on the 
edge of town, and, after some mysterious mumbo-jumbo 
at the gate, were admitted. 

A tree with some ratty trimmings had been propped up 
in one corner, and several nondescript natives seemed to 
be celebrating in their fashion. What immediately caught 
the tourist’s eye, however, was an English colonel, im- 
peccably attired, swagger stick and all, who, believe it 
or not, was only six inches tall! As the tourist stared in 
wonderment, the bartender threw a red silk cord over the 
edge of the bar, the colonel shinnied up, perched on the 
top, and demanded a double whiskey and soda. 

The guide was delighted. “You're in rare luck,” he told 
the tourist. “You're about- to meet Colonel-Pringle, one 
of the rarest sights in all Africa!’’ Then he turned to 
the six-inch figure, and boomed, “Be a good fellow, Colonel 
Pringle, and give my tourist friend here the details of 
Christmas Day in ’43—the day you told that witch doctor 
to go jump in the-lake!” 


Jack Pearl 


Bored and unhappy, a moneyed femime thought some- 
thing was the matter with her, and consulted one psychia- 
trist after another. She paid them huge fees, but they were 
honest men and told her there wasn’t anything awry. She 
kept on going to psychos until she met a phoney; frock 
coat, pointed beard, black ribbon specs. He said his fee 
was $500 per consultation. ‘Never mind that,” she said, 
“When can I come?” The phoney rubbed his hands to- 
g ther, ““Madame, come to my office at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
sharp. Wear a black hat, a black dress, with a red belt, 
and green shoes.” Next morning she showed up as ordered 
and entered the inner office. He stood her beside a table. 
“Now, madame, put your right leg on the table.” She did. 
“Now, madame, put your left legt on the table.” She did 


and, of course, she went ker-boom on the floor. The > 


phoney looked at her, rubbed his hands, and gaid, “Tell 
me, madame, how long have you been having these-spells.” 





Sam Levenson | 

A man called me to engage me to perform at a wedding 
anniversary, “Please don’t charge me too much,” he 
said, “I’m giving you as a present to the couple.” 

My mother-in-law came to my opening at the Latin Quar- 
ter in N. Y. As I walked off to a nice round of applause 
I heard my mother-in-law, at ringside muttering: “I don’t 
know, maybe I’m wrong!” 

At the opening of my own TV show, the agency men 
were peeking through the curtain announcing: “Look 
who's out there!” Then came a list of “prominent people.” 
I took a peek myself, turned to the agency guy and said: 
“See that guy in the third row, fourth seat? That’s my 
seltzer man!” 





Bernard Sobel 


Years ago, when Texas Guinan was operating her nitery, 
my parents came from Indiana to visit me. Tex called up 
to invite me to bring them to the club as her guests. 

We accepted, and when we arrived she gave my mother 
and father the places of honor, right next to the chair on 
which she acted as mistress of ceremonies. 

As soon as the show opened, Texas began, character- 
istically, to show my parents special attention. As soon 
as an act was over, she would say: 

“How did you like that Father Sobel?” How did you 
like that Mother Sobel?” 

And.when the show was over she called out to the 
crowd: “Give Mother Sobel a hand!” 

Some night after, I took mother to the Metropolitan 
Opera House. We were togged up in our formal clothes, 
walking with dignity through the lobby when, all at once 
a woman rushed in front of us and caught hold of a man 
standing nearby. 

“Look -John,” she shouted. 
Sobel from Texas Guinan’s.” 


“Look. There's Mother 


Gilbert Miller 


Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., was constantly annoyed by peo- 
ple who came up and said, “Mr. Fairbanks, do you remem- 
ber me? ~/e met at so and so—” and would then say, 
“I bet you don’t remember my name.” This happened to 
him so often on a steamer trip from Italy to New York 
that after the 20th alleged acquaintance in a row had 
tackled him, he could hardly contain himself when a rather 
dark man approached him and said, “Mr. Fairbanks, of 
course you don’t remember me—” Whereupon Fairbanks 
exploded. ‘No, I don’t remember you,” he said, “and I 
am sick and tired of being annoyed by a lot of people 
whom I am sure I have never met anywhere.” Where- 
upon the little man replied, “Mr. Fairbanks, I couldn’t 
understand better. My name is Marconi.” 





Harry Foster 


I once booked a well-known American act into Rome. 
On its opening night it just died and went off without a 
hand to a deathly hush. As they left the theatre, to their 
amazement, they saw a character slipping on the bills 
with paper which read “Grando Successo.” On asking 
the meaning of this, they were told in voluble Italian that 
they were really a “grando successo.” If they had not 
been, the audience would have spat and blown rasp- 
berries! 


Bernard F. Gimbel 


A wife was modeling a new hat before her husband 
and in answer to his comment that he thought it was 
extravagant, she said, ‘It didn’t cost a thing. It was 
marked down from $20 to $10, so I bought it with the $10 
I saved’.” 


Talluich Bankiead 


One of my favorite stories concerns the divine remark 
of my very good friend Estelle Winwood. As you may 
know, Estelle was one of the founders some years ago of 
that illustrious theatrical establishment, the Liverpool 
Repertory Co. At its inception many of the artists in- 
volved were, shall we say, impoverished. A particularly 
impecunious pair, who were engaged in some sort of 
dalliance at the time, decided that Paris was the place for 
them. Their disappearance noted, a friend inquired for 
news of them and Estelle said, “Why, my dear, they were 
so poor they went to Paris as artists instead of people.” 





Roger Imhof 

A young fellow who had been visiting his girl friend 
at her home was about to say “Good Night.” They opened 
the front door and it was raining. His girl said, “You 
can’t go home on a night like this, it’s raining cats and 
dogs; I'll run upstairs and prepare a room for you.” When 
she came down, wondering where he was, the door bell 
rang. She opened it and there he..was shivering and 
soaking wet. ‘Where were you?” He said, “Well, I had 
to run home and get my pajamas.” 


-_- = 





Jim Jordan 

Here is a yarn we picked up in Hawaii last summer. 
It’s called “How Waikiki Beach Got Its Name.” 

It seems that when the missionaries came to Honolulu, 
the royalty there reserved the beaches for their own use 
and did not allow the common people or peasants to use 
them. But they did »xtend this courtesy to the mission- 
aries. 

The missionaries brought a number of Chinese coolies 
to work in the fields. These coolies were tired after a hard 
day’s work, and seeing this beautiful beach below them, 
they decided to go down and take a swim. 

The royalty and the missionaries came charging down 
to the beach where they were and started. pushing them 
around. The Chinese started running up the hill, and. as 
the royalty would give them a kick, the coolies—not know- 
ing what was going on—would jump and holler, “Why 
kicky—why kicky?” 





Benedict Gimbel, Jr. 


A Carolina mountaineer cornered a chap who had been 
courting his daughter. 

“See here,” he said, “you’ve gone with Annabelle for 
three years. What are your intentions—hr iorable or dis- 
honorable?” 

The young man’s face brightened as he asked, “You 
mean I’ve got a choice?” 





Sophie Tucker 


A woman driver was passing in and out of the white- 


line, scraping every fender that she passed, passing red . 


lights and breaking every rule. Finally a-cop caught up 
with her. “Show me your license,” he screamed. -“You 
mean,” she cooed, “with that kind of driving they'll give 
me a license?” 





Earl Wilson 


Coleman Jacoby, the Broadway-Hollywood gag writer, 
was going over his usual first-of-the-month batch of bills. 
All of them were usual formal statements—except one. 
The family physician had decided to get personal. 

He had added a reminder. “Tomorrow,” the doctor had 
scrawled at the bottom of the statement, “this bill will be 
a year old.” 

Jacoby returned it to the doctor with his own notation. 
He wrote: “Happy Birthday!” 


Joe E. Lewis 


Walking te work in my black tie, 2n elderly colored 
man on the sidewalk of 6th Ave. asked to shine my shoes. 
I sat down on the box, and as he was shining my shoes, 
he looked up and saw me in a tuxedo, and said, “Waiting 
tables?” I said, “Sure, don’t you know a waiter when you 
see one?” He said, “I sure do, I used to be one myself.” 
When he was through, I gave him a half-a-buck. He was 
— and he said, “My, my, where are you work- 
ng at?” 





Bert Lytell 


There are certain “hams” who revert to type no mat- 
ter what the situation. One such was walking down 
Broadway muttering to himself and with a look of des- 
pair. A friend halted him and asked the reason of his 
mood. He got this reply: “Two weeks ago, my aunt 
died and left me $100,000. Last week, my uncle died 
and left me $200,000. This week, NOTHING.” 


Danny Kaye 
Two starlets were discussing a newly arrived star at the 
Brown Derby whom they felt had gotien places on very 
little talent. Danny Thomas, joining the two, listened 
and said, “How did you hear that, via sour grapevine?” 


John Kieran 
I still like the ancient one about the old lady down 
front at a political meeting, very attentive to the orator. 
At the conclusion he came down and thanked her for 
her great attention. “Well, you are now my second 
choice,” she said. “Who’s your first?” asked the startled 
candidate. “Anybody else,” she answered. 





Jesse Block 


We played the Palladium in London in 1930. After 
our last show, we returned to our dressing room and 
discovered that a thief had taken all our valuables, which 
included a diamond necklace. We called Scotland Yard 
and they sent over one of their men immediately. He 
looked like the conventional movie detective, derby, pipe 
and the umbrella. He questioned us and everybody con- 
nected with the theatre for about two hours, and it 
seemed so thorough and complete, we left relieved and 
quite sure the valuables would be recovered. 

The following day, we arrived at the theatre and the 
doorman said, “Phone for you, Mr. Block, from Scotland 
Yard. They’ve been trying to reach you all morning.” 
I turned to Eve and said, “Aren’t they wonderful!” I 
picked up the phone, full of confidence and a voice said, 
“Mr. Block, this is Scotland Yard.’ I said, “Yes, yes.” 
And he replied, “I lost my umbrella!” P. S.. We 
found the umbrella, but not the necklace. 


Nick Lucas 


This story happened in the old days at the Yankee Sta- 
dium when the Yankees were slaughtering all the opposi- 
tion. At the time they had Murderer’s Row. It was when 
Babe. Ruth was in his heyday. The opposition was trail- 
ing by almost a dozen runs, and the manager looked at 
the bull pen for another pitcher. He gave the sign to a 
young rookie who was warming up and had been munch- 
ing on a hot dog. When he started to walk in, he looked 
to see who was up to bat and saw Ruth, Gehrig and 
Meusel coming up in that order. He handed the hot dog 
to the catcher who was warming up and said, “Hold on 
to that, I'll be right back.” . 











Eddie Davis 


A ticket broker who died went to Heaven, over Com- 


‘missioner Murtagh’s objections. Being a broker he was 


admitted without having to pay the 90c extra fee and 
St. Peter saw to it that he got an aisle seat in Heaven. 
One morning the broker got a notice from the front 
office that applications for reincarnation were being ac- 
cepted. The ticket broker was one of the first to apply 
and asked that he be reincarnated as a ticket to “South 
Pacific.” However, he made one additional request. He 
asked that after he was reincarnated he be permitted to 
stay up in Heaven as a ticket to “South Pacific” instead 
of going back to earth. “Why?” asked St. Peter. “Be- 
cause,” he answered, “It'll drive Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein crazy when they see that empty seat all night.” 





Sammy Kaye 

I happened to be in Canada just before Britain de- 
valued its pound, and heard many interesting theories 
on how the Empire could be saved this desperate move. 
The best, I believe, concerns the Canadian Prime Minister, 
who called in staff accountants in order to come up with 
a solution that would *elp Britain, as well as its colo- 
nies. The suggestions were entirely unsatisfactory, so 
the Minister called in a small-time accountant and pleaded 
for help. 

After being closeted in a room for five hours with 
mountains of books and papers, he came: out triumphantly. 
“I've got it!” he exclaimed. “If you want .the “Empire 
saved, just tell. the King to put Canada in his wife’s name!” 





Morey Amsterdam 

Like millions of other Americans, I wes a great admirer 
of the late President Roosevelt. Consequently, I was 
thrilled to be invited to enter.ain at a luncheon in his 
honor in Washington. The President was a wonderful 
audience. He had a hearty laugh, and roared his approval 
of jokes which particularly pleased him. 

After the luncheon, word was sent to me that the Prest- 
dent would like to talk to me for a moment. I hurried 
over to him. We exchanged pleasantries, then the Prest- 
dent’s face took on a solemn look and he beckoned me 
to lean closer. I leaned closer. 

“Mr. Amsterdam,” whispered the President, “do you 
know any good Eleanor jokes?” 





Tom Howard 


The late Ned Wayburn was producing a show for the 
Shuberts. After hammering away for days and nights in 
strenuous rehearsals, the cast went inte a dress about three 
in the morning. One of the chorus boys had become 6° 
weary and unstrung, he shouted, “Give me liberty or give 
me death!” 

Wayburn heard the remark, stopped the rehearsal cold and 
said, “Who said that?” 

One of the other chorus boys who still had a sense of 
humor replied, “Patrick Henry.” Whereupon Wayburn 
yelled, “Throw that blankety-blank out!” 
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WHY PUBLISHERS GO BROKE 


Some Notes on the Economics of Book Publishing 


By K. §S. 


GINIGER 


Editor-in-Chief, Trade Book Division, Prentice-Hall 


The starving ote higen| his 
eart away in a garret is a picture 
treasured in the minds of many 
, e equally e e 
who value eq wealthy pub- 
lisher gorging 
himself on 
chateaubriand 
at “91” and 
washing it 
down with 
some rare 
vintage from 
his private bin 
in the Kriend- 
ler-Berns cel- 
lar. 

The truth 
does not con- 
conform to either stereotype. The 
obituary columns carry few notices 
of authors’ deaths from starvation; 
and “21” would soon shut its doors 
if it had to depend on book pub- 
lishers. However, book publishers 
emulate really weathly men in one 
important way: their philanthro- 
pies are so great that they require 
large business organizations to 
carry them out. 

The comparison of book publish- 
ing with philanthrophy is not too 
far-fetched if we limit our discus- 
sion of book publishers to those 
who publish only what are quaintly 
known as “trade” books, that is, 
fiction and non-fiction for the gen- 
eral reader. A reading of the slim 
statistics the industry gets up for 
itself quickly brings home _ the 
astonishing truth that the average 
publisher makes less than 6% be- 
fore taxes on his gross sales. In 
other words, if the publisher were 
to invest his capital in, say, bonds 
or some equally conservative in- 
vestment with a low but safe rate 
of return, he could stay home in 
bed and make more money than 
he does now by going to the office 
every day. Therefore, he must be 
considered a_ philanthropist be- 
cause, apparently, his sole function 
is to assure a living (however 
poor) not only to authors, but to 
editors like me; sales staffs; ad- 
vertising, promotion and publicity 
people; bookkeepers. In addition, 
he assures printers, binders and 
paper manufacturers of a_ profit 
far in excess of his own. If this 
isn’t philanthropy, what is? 

Let’s take a simple case history 
to prove the point. Joe Remington 
has been starving in that attic of 
his, writing his masterpiece on 
his machine of the same name. 
Finished, he carts it over to Mae- 
cenas House, Publishers. They love 
it; they offer him a contract with 
an advance of $1,000 against a 
royalty of 10% on the first 5,000 
copies, 12142% on the next 2,500, 
and 15% thereafter. He gratefully 
accepts the check and retires to a 
somewhat plusher garret to await 
his royalties. 

To make the arithmetic easier, 
let’s make Joe’s book a very short 
one, the kind no one in their right 
mind would pay more than a dol- 
lar for. It gets published and the 
very first customer puts down his 
dollar. We want to see where that 
dollar goes. 


| Mathematies | 


First, Joe collected 10% of the 
dollar in advance. Next, the print- 
er, binder and paper manufacturer 
Zot 20% for manufacturing the 
book. Another 10% must be allo- 
cated for advertising if anyone is 
to buy the book. Then approxi- 
mately 17% must go to pay the 
Salaries of the people employed by 
the publisher, his rent and the 
other items which go to make up 
his overhead. And, last, but far 
from least, the bookseller gets an 
cone 43%. Now, let’s add up our 

ar: 





Ken Giniger 








EE .. 5  ccunecheces $ .10 
Manufacturing ........ .20 
Advertising ............ 10 


Publisher’s overhead.... ‘17 
Bookseller’s discount.... .43 





$1.00 
In this particular case then, the 
Publisher, if he sold 10,000 copies 
of Joe’s book, could break even! 
If he didn’t, he would lose a great- 
er or lesser amount of money. 


Aha! you say, I can’t fool you. 
Printing costs go down as soon as 
new editions come along or as the 
size of printings grows larger; ad- 
vertising costs tend to decrease; 
less overhead need be expended on 
& particular book. And, .too, isn’t 
there income from other things, 
those mysterious “subsidiary 


rights” which include, among other 
items, books, clubs, paper re- 
prints, the Reader’s Digest and 
what not? 


_ All those things are true. But, 
first, by his sliding royalty scale, 
Joe has added to his own take a 
good proportion of any savings on 
production if the book goes over. 
And, if it doesn’t, the publisher 
can’t possibly avoid a large manu- 


overspend on advertising, an ad- 
vance to the author not earned by 
sales represents another loss. Con- 
sequently only the really success- 
ful book is profitable at all and 
only the extremely successful 


lisher comparable to the profit he 
might make in many other busi- 
nesses. 


How to make a profit? Try to 
raise prices and the customers 
vanish, Try to cut royalties and 
breakpoints and authors run 
screaming to the Author’s League 
with the charge that you're a 
| pirate. Try to shave manufactur- 
ing costs and the book doesn’t look 
worth the money. Try to cut your 
overhead and your best employees 
quit and go to work for motion 


cies. Try to cut the bookseller’s 
discount — bookselling is already, 
according to Department of Com- 
merce figures, the least profitable 
of retail businesses. 


Despite all this, some publishers 
actually manage to show a profit 
on publishing trade books at the 
| end of the year. More however, re- 
| main in business only because of 
their success in other publishing 
|ventures to which these strange 
economics don’t apply. Why be a 
|trade book publisher? Philan- 
|thropy must get in the blood. 




















Skiatron 
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Par’s reply, which was that it “will 
not discriminate” between Sub- 
seribervision (Skiatron’s system) 
and Phonevision. Par asked, how- 
ever, for certain assurances. 


These, as disclosed by Paul Rai- 
bourn, Par v.p. in charge of tele, 
to VARIETY Friday (28) were that 
Skiatron, in using the pix, in no 
sense indicate that it is doing so 
at the representation of Paramount | 
and that there will be no unusual | 
movements of Skiatron shares on | 
the security markets. 


Par has more than passing in- 
terest, of course, in subscribervi- 
sion in that it owns a half-interest 
in another subscription video sys- 
tem—Telemeter. Latter issued a 
large, descriptive brochure last 
week explaining its pay-as-you-see 
device and answering many ques- 
tions about it. 

Raibourn said the pamphlet was 
issued merely as a convenient way 
of answering many queries being 
received. Although in the colloquy 
in the book it is stated that financ- 
ing for Telemeter may eventually 
be sought on the open market, 
Raibourn declared no money is 
being looked for now. 


Telemeter itself is making engi- 
neering field tests currently in Los 
Angeles, but has made no move 
to the FCC as yet regarding com- 
mercial use. Raibourn indicated it 


the kind of public tests that Phone- 


vision proposes 
Pamphlet declares Telemeter can 
be in action within 90 days of 
permission to operate in any area. 

“We felt the Phonevision test 
was completely useless,” Raibourn 
declared, “and we want further 
details on Levey’s proposal. If it 
is the same as Phonevision’s, we'll 
give them the product. We won't 
discriminate. But we feel the ex- 
periment will be equally useless.” 

Along with other majors except 
20th, Par provided pix for the 
Phonevision test. Films were made 
available following a nudge to the 
companies by the Dept. of Justice. 
Matter has béen in the news re- 
cently as a result of testimony 
by James P, Finnegan, ousted St. 
Louis Federal tax collector, that 
he got $50,000 from Zenith prez 
Eugene F. McDonald to “help” get 
the pix. No one who provide 
appears ever to have heard of 
Finnegan. 








Rep's $15,000,000 


Continued from page 5 


be a governing factor in al 
future thinking. ye te 
We Must recognize the change 
television has made on the home 
life of the public, reducing the 
number of occasions on which they 
Visit theatres. Even though we 
have seen a rise in theatre attend- 
ance recently we have no guaran- 
tee_that this is a permanent trend 
and that once the people feel the 
pinch of more and more taxes and 





facturing loss. He can very easily | 


book makes a profit for the pub- | 


picture studios or advertising agen- | 


less and less luxury money they 
| may again find themselves in front 
|of the TV screen with greater 
frequency. 
| In the meantime we have a re- 
sponsibility to offer the public 


something bigger and better than | 


anything they can get on TV. 


The exhibitor, too, has a grave | 
responsibility in this struggle for | 


| the public’s support. He must ex- 
| Ploit and promote productions 
with greater vigor and ingenuity 
than ever before. 
zz. have great confidence in the 
| Captains of our industry, both in 
| exhibition and production, and I 
/ am _ sure that by a mutual trust 
| and understanding we can work 
| out any difficulties that now exist 
or may arise. 
I approach the new year with a 


| vexing problems yet with a cer- 
tainty that we shall meet and solve 
| them with the same courage, de- 
rei-grennagnes and ultimate triumph 
| that has made our industry one of 
the greatest success stories in the 
history of free America. 


Harry Bestry, the veteran agent, 
calls me “The Cat,” the inference 
being that, as an actor, I’ve got 
nine lives. Harry doesn’t know 
the half of it. 
I've used up 
the feline 
quota a long 
time ago. 

The way I 
see my pro- 
fessional life, 
it has been 
one long vista 





| realization that we are faced with | 


of open man- 
holes. Every- 
thing looks 
fine. I traipse 
along with my 
| head up high, my eyes fixed on 
the golden reward at the end of 
the street. I reach out for it, I 
touch it, and right then is where 
I connect with the manhole cover 
that isn’t there. So I climb out. 
of the sewer. . 

Here’s what I mean: 

I go to Hollywood back about 15 
| years ago, I make my first movie, 
}a B- minus called 
| Miracle.” I get rave notices. The 
| studio is so surprised and de- 
lighted they hang photostats of the 
|reviews up in the commissary. 

I’m in. I sit back and wait for the 
deluge of offers. For six weeks 

there isn’t even a drizzle. Then 
I get a call from the same studio. 
|They have a role for me. At $100 








Horace McMahon 








Paris: 2,000 Years of Show Biz 


By NORMAN READER 





Julius Caesar, bon vivant and 
man-about-the-world, put the vel- 
| vet finger of approval on Paris 
more than 2,000 years ago. And 
| here was the beginning of a mara- 
_thon love story and the greatest 
| tourist bonanza ever to strike our 
| somewhat screwy planet. 

That Emperor Julius knew a 
| good thing when he saw one is 
| completely borne out not only by 
| all those spicy tales anent Cleo- 
| patra, but also by modern-day 
Paree’s ability to draw Americans 
| to her bosom with the same wallop- 
| ing whoosh of a jet’s intake. 
| Ever since 53 B.C., when she was 
|born on an island in the Seine, 
| Paris has exposed a shapely limb, 
a lively mind and wit, and an in- 
exhaustible joie de vivre. These 
attributes have proven irresistible 
/enough to win her more constant 
|lovers than the combined lot of 
| Circes who have made the best- 
seller lists and raised man’s blood 
| pressure down through the ages. 


When a sly sage said, “Paris is 
the Christmas carol of the world, 
'a beautiful Sunday poised on the 
destiny of men,” this s.s. really ut- 
| tered the poetic McCoy—and made 
' good sense to boot. For Paris, at 
| 2,000 years of age, moves along 
| with the same booming wave of 
| her much younger and perhaps 
| only real rival, Tallulah Bankhead. 

The City of Light, center of a 
| great river basin, 
| waters, routes and the hopes of 
| free mankind, holds fast to her 
| reputation of being a vast market 
tion, and the home of everyday 
humanities. 


The postwar traveler, sparing a 
felt there was no need to make! modicum of time from the chic 
| cacophony of the George V or the 17th Century. 
vision did in Chi and Subscriber-| warmth of the Ritz Bar, will dis- 


in New York. | cover that in appearance Paris con- I wo | 
Technicolor | towers which jut out and a third 


_ tinues to reflect the 


| temperament of the city; gay, se-| 


crossroads of 


| place of ideas, the crib of civiliza- 





| mony and a delicacy that only 2,000 
| years of living through fair weath- 
/er and foul can give to a city. 
Where in the world but in Paris 
can the visitor discover that names 
of her streets are often as charm- 
ing as the winding alleys and broad 
| boulevards themselves. The busiest 
corner in the city, for instance, is 
not identified by a prosaic phrase 


like 42d and Broadway. Paris traf- | 


fic churns at its most intense where 
the Champs Elysees (Avenue of the 
Elvsian Fields) enters the 
de l’Etoile (the Place of the Star). 


| Such titles as the Rue de Chai-aui- | 
Fishing | 


| Peche, or Street of the 
Cat, and the Rue des Puits de 
l’Ermite, or Street of the Hermit’s 
Well, have a fetching oddity whose 
| origins are obscured in antiquity. 


_ Another Kind of Postcards | 


One of the unchallenged charms 
|of Paris is that nothing dies there 
| completely. The very look of the 

city reflects her mood and history. 
Her monuments seem as sensitive 


_to the 20th Century visitor as the | 
| artists who came long years ago to | 


/ absorb the wave of creative thought 
| which pleased them more than any 
other. Notre Dame, the Sacre- 
| Coeur, the Arch of Triumph, the 
Place de la Concorde with its 3,300- 
year- old Obelisk of Luxor stretch- 
ing toward the French-blue sky, 
give the city a grace and charm 
which cannot be found anywhere 
else in the world. Paris at age 
2,000 remains the kind of city 
where the Pont Neuf or “new 
bridge” built in 1578 is the oldest 
in the city. 

She is also the kind of city where 
| today you can walk in the Place 
Dauphine and still get a fairly good 
‘idea of what Paris was like in the 
Close by the Place 
| Deuphine is the Palais de Justice, 
|a big black building flanked by two 








which forms the corner of the 


| rious, intellectual by turn. It doesn't | Boulevard. St. Louis lived there 


| 


| tegral part of it. 
The streets of Paris are 


entire. The rambling vis 


an Alsatian delicatessen, 





'provinces and, to those who will 
venture forth to seek and oe. a 
compet _ Denese goer |Germans at the time of the libera- 
an adventurer’s eye and curiosity | 
will meet along his way a Perigord | cis I, Ki 
restaurant, a Breton pastry shop, said of her, “Paris is not a city, 
not to| but a world.” That she floats but 
mention the thousand-and-one in- never sinks is also true. And this 
fluences of other countries, other | year, on 
peoples. The rising tide = or. 
films | cans who visit each year is proof- a 
positive that in Paris there is a! years more of life, liberty and the 
lilting rhythm, a balance, a har- pursuit of happiness. 


take long to realize that from the and had built within its boundaries 
four corners of the earth to Paris | the Saint Chapelle, that slender 
still come the artists, the entertain- | gem of ay ee gene gh Rae ge 
|ers, philosophers and just plain) the same limits, a e Prison of | Pv 

| people to breathe the zestful at- and United Artists. 
mosphere and become a living, in- 


| the Conciergerie, some of the most 


| dramatic scenes of the French Rev- | 


olution teok place and on the Quai 


her du Marche Neuf beside the Pre- 


fecture of Police one can see the 
traces of the heroic stand made by 
the Parisian police against the 


‘tion of Paris in 1944. 
So, as Francis I, King of France, 


the occasion of her bimil- 
lenary, the world can only lift its 
hat in tribute, and wish her 2,000 


“Westside | 


Place | 


Will Somebody Please Put 
Back The Manhole Covers? 


By HORACE McMAHON 


less per week than before I got 
the rave notices. I take it. 


There’s a play called “Dear Mr. 
President.” I have a minor part. 
But during rehearsals there are 
drastic revisions, and I end up 
with what amounts to the second 
lead. Biggest part I ever had. 
Now I’m set. We have two pre- 
views, and I’m great. We close 
the afternoon of opening night. 
Total performances, zero. 

I get called in for a comedy 
burglar bit in a Cagney picture 
about the OSS. The rushes are 
|great, everybody dies laughing. 
But the bit comes too early in the 
picture, the bigwigs decide the 
laughs set the wrong mood for the 
picture. McMahon is out. On the 
floor again. 

I’m in “Three Men on a Horse.” 
The three men are Teddy Hart, 
Sam Levene and me. Hollywood 
comes calling. They sign two of 
the three men. Teddy. And Sam. 
Who does that leave out? 

At the start of the war, I work 
up a night club act. I break the 
act in at 50 consecutive benefits. 
I kill them at one of Eddie Davis’ 
Sunday nights. Then I’m booked 


into a club in Baltimore for a 
three-week engagement at the 
highest salary I've ever gotten. 


It’s great, it looks like the begin- 
ning of a whole new career. But 
the afternoon of the day I sign 
the contract I’m sitting by the 
radio and I hear they've imposed 
a 12 o’clock wartime curfew. End 
|of new career. I make the familiar 
non-stop descent into the sewer. 


Ward Bond is my: friend and 
| benefactor. Never stops doing 
things for me. He gets me a part 
|in a picture in which he has a 
| featured role. The producer gets a 
brainstorm, tosses out Ward and 
| gives me his part. 
stabbing him in the _ back. My 
benefactor. My best pal. I'm 
miserable, I feel like a Judas. But 
it works out fine. The producer 
| gets a look at the way I play the 
part, and he fires me. And Ward 
is back in. 

I haven’t got any complaints. 
(‘ve worked out a technique for 
going down the manhole without 
bumping the sides. Then 1 climb 
out, head high, eyes on the golden 
reward. 








Projectionists Strike 


At 13 St. L. Theatres 


St. Louis. 
Failure to reach an agreement 
on a wage hassle, 40 projectionists, 
members of Local 143-A, IATSE, 
walked out of 13 houses catering 


| to Negro trade last week. Notice 
|of the impending strike was given 
|the owners of the houses, most of 
| which are indie-owned, a week be- 
|fore the walkout. The Aubert, a 
/St. Louis Amus. Co. unit, origi- 
nally included in the wage hike 
hassle, reached an agreement and 
|is operating. 


The houses dark are the Circle, 


Amythis, Carver, Regal, Star, 
Douglas, Marquette, Criterion, 
Comet, Laclede, Roosevelt, New 


Movie and Strand. 





'% Actions Vs. Illinois 
Chain Paid in Full 


Springfield, Ill. 
Percentage actions brought 
‘against Ballard, Horn & Metcalf, 
operators of theatres in Illinois, by 
‘six film distribs have been paid in 
| full. 

Actions were by 20th-Fox, Co- 
lumbia, Paramount, RKO, Loew's 
Theatres in- 
volved were the Lux Theatre, Ed- 
| wardsville; Jersey Theatre, Jersey- 
| ville, and Illinois and Gerard The- 
atres in Girard. 


} 





_ §DG Honors Stevens 
Hollywood. 
Screen Directors Guild voted 
George Stevens’ “Place In the 
i Sun” best directorial achievement 
for August-October period. 
| Other nominees were Henry 
\King’s “David and Bathsheba,” 
William Wyler’s “Detective Story” 
and Elia Kazan’s “Streetcar Named 
Desire.” 
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the world needs 
a laugh here 
comes Judy... : 


Quoon off the Courgicle 


4 





























HERBERT J. YATES presents 


JUDY CANOVA 





‘with TEN TOP COMEDIANS 


fons EDDIE FOY.JR.- ALAN HALE. JR. 


and WALTER CATLETT « LEONID KINSKEY - mi SHILLING - IRVING BACON - FUZZY KNIGHT - HSU ATES 
Directed by G. SPRINGSTEEN - Written by JACK TOWNLEY and CHARLES £. ROBERTS 
Additional dialogue by BARRY TRIVERS - Associate Producer SIDNEY PICKER 


A REPUBLIC PRODUCTION 
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(President, United D 


Detroit. 
To a far greater extent than 
ever before the destinies of the 


motion picture industry de- 
pend on showmanship in  pro- 





bution and ex- 
hibition. Pub- 
lic interest 
in attractions 
that are ordi- 
nary or gen- 
erally similar 
to 
stories and 
themes has 
become negli- 











gible. 
Earl J. Hudson This fact 
‘ gpells_ out 


its own answer. Exhibition has 
to give top attractions longer play- 
ing time. This can be made profit- 
able for those concerned in pro- 
portion to the extent to which pub- 
lic interest is aroused by the pre- 
opening ticket-selling campaigns. 
Penetration cannot be accom- 
plished for an important picture 
by merely two or three advance 
display ads on consecutive days. 
Ticket-selling activity should be 
started on the local level well in 
advance of an opening, and na- 
tional advertising by the produc- 
ers and distributors should be well 
in advance of initial openings, 
wherever they may be. 

It is the belief of many exhibi- 
tors in the Detroit area that the 
so-called “fringe” theatres have a 
dubious future, particularly those 
of small capacity and which, in 
physical appointments, are an- 


Overly Rugged Individualists 


By EARL J. HUDSON 


duction distri- | 


previous. 


More Flexible 








etroit Theatres Corp.) 


tiques and which reflect low main- 
tenance expenditures. 

The public trend away from or- 
dinary pictures or those that do 
.not offer impressive advertising 
and exploitation angles, will result 
in many changes in theatre policies 
as to matinees, continuous shows. 
and even continuous operation. 
These will be problems for individ- 
ual determination and many of the 
answers probably will have to be 
the product of the proverbial 
“trial-and-error” procedure. 

Arbitration gives the industry 
(a private laundry for its soiled or 
}torn linen. Litigation brings our 
| differences and problems into pub- 
, lic view and generally with the 
|most sordid elements receiving 
highest visibility. Arbitration, like 
unity, will be the product of long- 
range effort because litigation for 
years has been the habit of rugged 
individualism. 

Boxoffice prospects for 1952 will 
be in direct proportion to Holly- 
wood’s accomplishments and to 
showmanship on the exhibitor 
level. There are many “ifs” in this 
prognosis. “If” producers can 
achieve more originality in story 
treatment and in characterization; 
“if” production and distribution 
create impressive and intriguing 
national advertising and publicity 
campaigns, and “if” exhibition pin- 
points its ticket-selling efforts on 
the local level with equally im- 
pressive campaigns pre-opening, 
and “if” the-ratio of top pictures 
to the total of releases is reason- 
ably increased, 1952 should show 
substantial improvement over 
1951. 


























which spelled h-i-t boxoffice. Each 
was daring, each paid off and each 
showed the way to the rest of the 
industry. 

Take Ben Hecht, for instance. He 
is generally accepted as one of the 
great talents of our time. Yet only 
as an independent producer could 
he have considered writing, pro- 
ducing and directing so unusual a 
film as his forthcoming Edward 
G. Robinson-Eddie Albert-Marhas 
Hunt starrer, “Actors and Sin.” 


Conversely, as an independent pro- | 


ducer, he had to make a picture 
that breaks with much that even 
he himself has done in the past. 


So, too, with such newcomers as 
Clarence Greene and _ Russell 
Rouse, the  writing-producing-di- 
recting team that made “The Well” 
for Harry Popkin. So, too, with 
Kenneth McEldcwney, a producer 
who had the determination and 
spirit to make “The River,” an 
unusual story in an unusual setting, 
without a single star name. Mc- 
Eldowney demonstrated that the 
old pioneering spirit of the film 
industry is still alive, for he put 
together the only Technicolor pic- 
ture ever filmed entirely in India. 


What McEldowney did is now be- 
ing done by others. The independ- 
ents are making movies all over the 
world: David E. Rose produced 
“Saturday Island” with Linda Dar- 
nell on the West Indies island of 
Jamaica; Sam Spiegel got John 
Huston, Humphrey Bogart and 
Katharine Hepburn to go to the 
African jungle to make “The Af- 
rican Queen”; Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., brought Bette Davis and Gary 
Merrill to England for their first 
film since “All About Eve,” a 
drama titled “Another Man’s Poi- 
son”; Glenn Ford, Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke and Geraldine Brooks went 
to France to make “The Green 
Glove” for Benagoss Productions; 
producer Benedict Bogeaus took 


Evelyn Keyes and Dennis O'Keefe | 


on a tour of Mexico to film “One 
Big Affair,” and Alexander Paal, 
carrying this global technique to 


its logical conclusion, accomplished | 


something unique in producing “A 
Tale of Five Women” in five Euro- 
pean capitals—London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Rome and Vienna—with five 
Separate casts, writers, directors 
and production crews. 


What’s more, outstanding Holly- 
wood talents continue to develop 
new independent production com- 
panies. Among the latest are Mark 
Robson and Robert Wise, young 
directors with _ pictures __ilike 

Champion” and “The Day the 
Earth Stood Still” to their credit, 


UA Sales Chief's Pitch | 


Continued from page 5 








|!who have formed Aspen Produc- 
tions and have their first film, “The 
| Tightrope,” in production; Samuel 
Fuller, writer-director, who has be- 
come a producer and is preparing 
“Park Row” as his initial effort; 
Andrew Veiller, who made the 
forthcoming “Red Planet”; Frank 
Ross, veteran producer of such 
dramas as “Of Mice and Men” and 
such comedies as “The More the 
Merrier,” and John Stillman, Jr., 
who formed Ross-Stillman Produc- 
tions, whose first film is the Joan 
| Caulfield-David Niven comedy, 
“The Lady Says No”; the writing- 
producing-directing team of Peter 
Berneis and John Reinhardt, whose 
Arrowhead Pictures started out 
with “Chicago Calling’; and the 
producer-director combination of 
Frank Melford and John Rawlins, 
who set up Ventura Pictures to 
make the outdoor dramas, “Rogue 
River” and “Fort Defiance” as an 
initial effort. 

The independent producer not 
only is blazing a production trail. 


the merchandising of his films. 
COMPO’s excellent campaign of 
bringing producers to the public 
through special tours is something 
independent producers have been 
doing for years. 
through on their pictures, 
|into the smallest situations. 
| .Clarence Greene, for example, 
| went into an entire chain of situa- 
|tions in advance of openings of 
“The Well,” working out problems, 
supervising premieres, meeting the 
press and the public. 


| Realistic Pulse-Feeling | 


As in their production ideas, this 
participation in the merchandising 
of their films is not something 
altruistic on the part of indepen- 
dent producers. It’s a necessity, for 
the simple reason that they want 
to be sure to get the most out 
of every situation. 

While out selling his picture in 
person, the independent producer 
is enabled to keep his finger on 


right 














‘the public’s pulse. He gets out of | 


Hollywood and meets the people 
who “ go to the movies” and he 
sees how they react to his pictures. 

This field work also provides in- 
dependent producers, who have a 
very personal interest in their 
‘films, with the opportunity of meet- 
ing exhibitors right in the theatre. 
The independent producer gets to 
talk to exhibitors, to discuss com- 
mon problems, to hear the theatre- 
man’s squawks and to let the latter 
hear a few of his own. The result 
of this face-to-face relationship is 
better movies and better merchan- 
dising. 





He is also showing the way in| 


They follow | 


Playdating 


By BEN KALMENSON 
(WB Sales V.P.) 


For the greater part of the last 
year we have been operating with 
a slogan that has been widely ad- 
vertised and publicized in the 
trade papers, asking the nation’s 
exhibitors to “Look Forward and 
Go Forward” with Warner Bros. 
This slogan was launched in every 
exchange center in the country 
with a special series of trade- 
showing at a time when the in- 
dustry was cperating in an atmos- 





| phere of nervousness and anxiety | 


|about the future. These “Look 
| Forward — Go Forward” showings 
attracted the greatest number of 
exhibitors ever to attend trade 
screenings and resulted in a wave 
of confidence throughout the mo- 
tion picture industry. 





ing through with top successes at 
| the same time, exhibitors had ring- 
| ing assurance that the foundations 
|upon which our industry is based 
| are strong and solid. 


product that is coming up; two, the 
close cooperation between exhibi- 
tion and distribution that has been 
developing during the past year. 

| With the important product on 
ithe 1952 agenda of Warner Bros., 
| I look forward to the discarding by 
‘all exhibitors of their present ideas 
of fixed playing time. I believe the 
properties to be presented by our 
studio will go a long way towards 





I look forward to a very healthy | 
boxoffice in the future. I base my | 
optimism on two factors: one, the | 


Minneapolis. 





Chain Operation Discourages 
Showmanship; ‘Roadshow’ Prices 
Fallacious -- Berger's Beefs 


By BENJAMIN BERGER 


(Northwest Exhibitor Leader) 


|what the exhibitor should pay for 


Television is without doubt the | its “B” pictures, which makes for 


toughest competition to motion pic-|an unprofitable operation for the 


| ture theatres that has come up. 
,motion picture theatres. A 


|erations will be eliminated. 
jtres and motion pictures will un- 
;doubtedly live forever. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
facts. The question is where do 


we go from here, and what is basic- | 
ally wrong with the business that 
|makes it necessary to give these | 


| constant hypodermics? 
| My answer is very simple. 


| industry. 


| However, 


The development of the large 


chains almost eliminated creative | tures 


It, | theatre. 
, however, is not the death knell of | 
num. | 
ber of smaller, so-called fringe op- | 
Thea- | 


From ‘Nation’ to ‘Wind’ i] 

An extra large number of motion 
pictures are now being released 
and labeled roadshows. The origin 
of the name “roadshow” goes back 
to “Birth of a Nation.” When it 
was first released, it was accom- 
panied by a large band playing 
on the stage accompanying the pic- 
ture. Later, the film companies be- 
gan releasing pictures and calling 


The | them roadshows without an accom- 
|motion picture industry is a great |P@nying band and insisting on ad- 
Motion pictures are a|V¥@"ced admission prices. 

commodity which is as much of a/| 
With other companies also com- | necessity as any other commodity.|my opinion, there was only one 
they do not lend them-| picture that merited advanced ad- 
selves to large chain operations. | mission prices, namely, “Gone with 


Of all such pictures released. in 


the Wind.” I feel that these pic- 
currently called roadshows 


showmanship and greatly damaged | are a menace to the business. It 


our industry. 

The distributors’ 
predicated on discouraging 
showmanship, rather than encour- 
aging it. There is no industry, to 
|my knowledge, which does 
offer an incentive in the sales of 


|; are 


| its product in order to encourage 


a greater desire for its merchan- 
| dise, 

The present percentage policies 
|}are most damaging. The rank and 
file exhibitors do not wish to ex- 
ploit these top pictures since they 
know that the distributor will get 
the lion’s share of the receipts and, 
in addition, use those percentage 
receipts as a yardstick to measure 


changing the fixed policy of pre- | 


limited time for a picture engage- 


ment, a booking system which so | 


often curtails the earned run of a | 


picture to conform to pre-conceiv- 
| ed time limitations. 


A more flexible policy of playing | 
|a picture strictly according to its 


performance at the boxoffice would 
certainly mean better business for 
The recent and current 


} 
everyone, 


Desire” are good cases in point, 
|where so many exhibitors have 
| continued the run of this attraction 
' with profitable extensions for max- 
imum returns. 

I also look forward to the day 


| when every exhibitor will show his 
/own confidence in the product he 


is putting on his screen by getting 
out and selling that product him- 
self to the public. If you’ve got a 
‘valuable piece of merchandise to 





| 


sell, you should let your prospective 
| buyers know immediately and with 
every possible medium at your 
command. Tell them you've got it 
and tell them in a big way. And 
| make sure that you know all about 
the product yourself. 

There are still exhibitors who 
don’t go to the trouble of seeing 
| their own merchandise at the trade 
| screenings which are arranged for 





| tion. How can anyone convince the 


buying public of the excellence of 
product he has not taken the 
| trouble to look at himself before- 
hand? An exhibitor’s confidence in 


his product reflects itself in the | 


public; and his lack of confidence 
|also finds its way to the potential 
| ticket buyers. I see exhibitors be- 
coming more alert to their key 
position in this respect. 

| J also look forward to the results 
of the studios’ complete awareness 


tions of the public. Our studio, 
along with the other major plants, 
is constantly checking the pulse of 
the person who buys a ticket at 
the boxoffice. That person’s type 
of entertainment is our type of 
entertainment. The public's taste, 
as it changes and as it remains 
| constant, is a healthy challenge to 
| the inventive minds of our produc- 
tion talent. The studios have defi- 
nitely taken up that challenge, 
and are meeting it with a range 
and seale of entertainment appeal 
that no other entertainment me- 
| dium, I feel, can offer. 


engagements of “Streetcar Named | 


| their convenience all over the na- | 


of the changing tastes and reac- | 


sales policies | 


not | 


implies to the customers that all 
the other pictures released are not 
very good. I can see the advisabil- 
ity of showing a so-called top pie- 
ture at advanced admission prices 
in one showcase in each territory, 
thus giving the picture added pres- 
tige, but in the rank-and-file thea- 
| tres all pictures should show at 
regular admission prices. 

I feel that intra-trade unity is a 
must for this industry. COMPO 
is the beginning of it and undoubt- 
edly has done some good Due, 
however, to the many diverse per- 
sonalities and conflicts, it will take 
some time for the establishment of 
a real unity in this industry. 


Grassroots Not So Pessimistic 


| By M. LOEWENSTEIN 


(Pres., Theatre Owners of Oklahoma, Inc.) 


Oklahoma 
completed a 


City. 


Having just three 


| 


months face-lifting job in my one- | 


house, 37-year theatre operation, 
and paid the terrific costs of to- 
day’s remodeling, I feel quite qual- 
ified to “crystal-gaze,” with my 
now glassy eyes, and expound 
upon the past, present and future 
|}of our industry with an unusual 
assurance that time always proves 
all things, righ’ or wrong. 

Today's principal upset and 
dilemma seems to revolve about the 
future of our latest bugaboo, TV. 
Television is picture business in 
reverse. It came along, sold mil- 
lions of sets, and, to date, is trying 
to justify itself and produce satis- 
factory programs, with some ques- 
tionable results. The cost to the 
set owners is luxurious as com- 
pared with the  popular-priced 
theatre tickets. The cost to the ad- 
vertiser is almost prohibitive. 

Theatre owners must recognize 
/TV as competitive. So was radio 
in its beginning. As long as we are 
in business we’ll have competition 
of sorts. It’s our place not to get 
panicky, and to firmly meet the 
|new challenge, which may yet 
prove itself somewhere a boon. As 
| tax sources lessen, advertising will 





| tighten expensive installation costs 
and retreating enthusiasm may 
land this new art squarely “piggy- 
back” on pictures. 
| The present trend to allocate 
special TV channels to theatre use 
is highly desirable as special at- 
/tractions can prove boxoffice. And 
as theatres already provide better 
| film attractions, they may hold the 
| final key to success of this type of 








| broadcasting. 
Exhibitors have a_ correlated 
obligation in shaping their own 


destiny, and what may be primary 
to this is the trend toward “‘super” 
pictures and the dropping of “B” 
pictures. Our business prospered 
highest in mass appeal. This must 
never be lost sight of by exhib- 
itors, and while some houses cater 
to class trade others could not ex- 
ist long without the bread-and- 
butter type of productions. 

The theatre owner often is his 
worst walking advertisement. Il 


met one the other day, who que- | may not be televised. 


ried, “How’s business? TV's hurt- 
ing us, isn’t it?”, and in the next 


{ 


good pictures lately, have there?” 
What a catechism of gloom? 
Is it any wonder the public takes 


up this thinking, loses Mterest. 
and our boxoffices decline? We 
should exude enthusiasms. or at 


least not radiate self-criticism. Not 
everyone likes the same woman nor 
the same film; else critics would 
be doing more just reviewing in- 
stead of criticizing. 

It goes without saying that while 
our methods of trading are un- 
orthodox, as compared with gen- 
eral business, yet we surely are 
not the crooks that extremists in 
both groups would lead us to be- 
lieve. These rabble-rousers fre- 
quently make impression through 
their vociferousness, but the final 
measure of our business relation- 
shin is determined by the pre- 
vailing human desire to dea) above 
the table. To follow any other 
course defeats its own purpose. 





| prove 


|prove that TV cannot 


Having traveled part time with 
a ‘““Movietime” unit I am convinced 
that here exhibitor and producer 
spent wisely together and profited. 
More tours and convention appear- 
ances for exhibitor contact would 
profitable, more profitable 
than much so-called exploitation 
effort. Show business is glamor 
and we shouldn’t let it tarnish. 





Par Brochure Woos 


Newsreel Interest 


Paramount is aiming to hypo in- 
terest in newsreels via publication 
of a brochure which argues that 
surveys and “careful” analysis 
take the 
place of the film reels in theatres. 


| Outfit makes the pitch that only 


the newsreels “have the advantage 
of expert editing, the finish and 
polish that results in patrons get- 
ting the important highlights of 
events that interest them rather 
than having to sit through endless, 
dull footage before getting to the 
heart of the matter.” 

Par further contends that the 
newsreels have the advantage over 
TV in the sports field, citing the 
National Collegiate Athletic Assn.’s 
limitation on football games which 
It’s said that 
|TV spot news comes at unan- 
‘nounced times and not practical to 


breath, “There haven't been many ‘ catch. 
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Chi Perking Up With Arrival Of 
Year-End Holiday; ‘Dreams'-Vaude 
Bright Near $50,000, ‘10 Men’ Tall 


Chicago. 


es here have reached a new 
lon “in the last three weeks. If it 
hasn’t been deep snow one day, it’s 
below zero the next. While the 
usual pre-Xmas lull is expected, 
the blizzards on top of everything 
else are making theatre owners 
shudder. A : 
—o of biz after Christmas is 
being tempered by a cold wave 
and snow over the weekend. About 
the only thing to offset the blasts 
is the flock of new product and 
New Year’s Eve usual price hike. 
Chicago is opening with “I'll See 
You in My Dreams” coupled with 
a Danny Thomas personal for one 
day. State-Lake brought in “Ten 
Tall Men” and “Fort Defiance” 
which should hit a tall $18,000. 

Other product falls in the hold- 
over class with the best appearing 
to be “Callaway Went Thataway” 
with Ames Bros. onstage at Orien- 
tal for excellent $50,000. Action 
fare of “Distant Drums” and “The 
Highwayman” should reach nice 
total at Roosevelt while “Cimarron 
Kid” and “Finders Keepers” 
shapes passable at Grand. 

“Two Tickets te Broadway” and 
“Whip Hand” at United Artists 
seems among better grossers with 
brisk take, also in second round. 
“Detective Story” at the Woods 
should hold staunch. ‘“Emperor’s 
Nightingale” at World appears neat 
for first holdover week. Only long- 
run pic is “The River,” at Ziegfeld 
with trim fifth week at upped ad- 
missions. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Chicago (B&K) (3,900; 55-98)— 
“T’ll See You in My Dreams” (WB) 
with vaude. Looks bright $50,000. 
Last week, “Man in Saddle” (Col), 


$23,000. 

Grand (RKO) (1,200; 55-98)— 
“Cimarron Kid” and “Finders 
Keepers” (U) (2d wk). Passable 


$10,000. Last week, $13,000. 

Oriental (Indie) (3,400; 55-98)— 
“Callaway Went Thataway” (M-G) 
with Ames Bros. in person. Head- 
ing for great $50,000. Last week, 
$40,000. 

Roosevelt (B&K) (1,500; 55-98)— 
“Distant Drums” (WB) and “The 


Highwayman” (Mono) (2d_ wk). 
Nifty $14,000 looms. Last week, 
$18,000. 

State-Lake (B&K) (2,700; 98- 


$1.25)—“Ten Tall Men” (Col) and 
“Ft. Defiance’ (UA). Tall $18,000 
ossible. Last week, “‘American in 

aris” (M-G) (7th wk), $8,000. 

United Artists (B&K) (1,700; 55- 
88)\—“Two Tickets to Broadway 
(RKO) and “Whip Hand” (RKO) 
(2d wk). Fine $14,000 in sight. Last 
week, $18,000. 


World (Indie) (587; 80)—‘Em- 
—s Nightingale” (Indie) (2d 
WK). 


Fine $4,000. Last week, 
$6.000. 


a Woods (Essaress) (1,073; 98)— 
Detective Story” (Par) (2d wk). 
Strong $30,000 likely. Last week, 
$35,000 


Ziegfeld (Lopert) (434; $1.25- 
$2.40)—“The River’ (UA) (5th wk). 
Neat $4,000. Last week, same. 


‘Racket’ Lusty $7,500, 
Omaha; ‘Tickets’ Wow 
$8,200, ‘Elopement’ 86 


Omaha. 

u,Despite improved opposition 
Two Tickets To Broadway” at the 
State ran off with top biz honors 
last week when it hit smash total. 
Of the others “Too Young to Kiss” 
at Orpheum did a fair session. 
Severe cold, winds and intermit- 
tent snowfall was a handicap most 
of week. Practically all new pro- 
grams opened on New Year’s eve 
or New Year’s day. 


Estimates for Last Week 


Orpheum (Tristates) (3,000; 16- 
70\—“My Favorite Spy” (Par) and 
Crazy Over Horses” (Mono). Last 
week, “Too Young To Kiss” (M-G) 
and “Red Badge Courage” (M-G), 
fair $9,000. 
,, Paramount (Tristates) (2,800; 16- 
£0)—“Starlift” (WB). Last week, 

Elopement” (20th), mild $8,000. 
State (Goldberg) (865; 25-75)— 
American in Paris” (M-G). Last 
week, “Two Tickets To Broadway” 
(RKO), smash $8,200. 

Omaha (Tristates) (2,100; 16-70) 
—“Flame of Araby” (U) and “Fury 
of the Congo” (Col). Last week, 
sant Are Coming” (WB), good 


Brandeis (RKO) (1,500; 16-70)— 
Double Dynamite” (RKO). Started 
Monday (31). Last week, “The 





Racket” (RKO), aided by two holi-| 
day stageshows, nice $7,500. 


a | 





ae 


Grosses This Week 


Film grosses in this issue, 
because of early presstime, are 
limited to recapitulation of 
last week’s business. In some 
few instances details of how 
new pictures opened are indi- 
cated. 


Drums, ‘Women’ 


Bring Det. Cheer 


Detroit. 
This motor capital is piled to the 
radiator cap with snow. A bundle 
of it arrived Christmas Day, smoth- 
ering biz. Exhibs are hoping that 











new product and a herculean snow 
| removal job will bring forth a Hap- 
|py New Year. Last reports, how- 
ever, were that more-snow and sub- 
zero temperatures are on tne way. 
“Distant Drums,” “Westward the 
Women” and “Submarine Com- 
mand” shape as top newcomers. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Fox (Fox-Detroit) (5,000; 70-95) 
—‘Fixed Bayonets” (20th) and 
“Japanese War Bride” (20th). Last 
week, “Elopement” (20th) and 
“Magic Carpet” (Col), slow $21,000. 
Michigan (United Detroit) (4,000: 


70-95)—“Distant Drums” (WB) 
and “Lady Pays Off” (U). Last 
week, “Starlift’ (WB) and “Dar- 


ling, How Could You” (Par) (2d 
wk), slow $7,000. 

Palms (UD) (2,900; 10-95)— 
“Submarine Command” (Par) and 
“Big Night” (UA). Last week, 
“Raging Tide” (U) and “Lady 
From Texas” (U), fair $7,000. 

Madison (UD) (1,900; 70-95)— 
“Native Son” (Indie) and “Angelo” 
(Indie). Last week, “Close To 
Heart” (WB) and “Wooden Horse” 
(Indie), slight $6,000. 

United Artists (UA) (1,900; 70-95) 
—“Westward Women” (M-G) and 
“Calling Bulldog Drummond” 
(M-G). Last week, “Callaway Went 
Thataway” (M-G) and “Lilli Mar- 
lene” (RKO), dull $5,000. 

Adams (Balaban) (1,700; 70-95)— 
“American in Paris” (M-G) (6th 
wk). Last week, okay $6,000 for 
fifth round. 


‘Quo Vadis’ Pacing Hub 
Upbeat Despite Storm; 
‘Drums’ Looks Bright 


Boston. 

Icy road conditions bopped 
Christmas Day biz at downtown 
majors with the exception of “Quo 
Vadis,” which opened that day with 
fat b.o. at Orpheum and State. “I 
Want You” at Astor which was 
fairly good, was not up to expecta- 
tions on first week. “‘My Favorite 
Spy” at Meiropolitan looms nice 
while “Distant Drums” at Para- 
mount and Fenway, shapes big. 
“Double Dynamite” at Memorial, 
so-so for opening week, is holding. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Astor (B&Q) (1,200; 50-95)—‘I 
Want You” (RKO) (2d wk). First 
week was stout $11,500. 

Boston (RKO) (3,000; 40-85)— 
“Cimarron Kid” (U) and “Unknown 
World” (Lip). Not too staunch. 
Last week, “Cave of Outlaws” (U) 
and “Diamond City” (Indie), tepid 

7 


000. 

Fenway (NET) (1,373; 40-85)— 
“Distant Drums” (WB) and “St. 
Benny the Dip” (UA). Shaping for 
sturdy week. In ahead, “Cross- 
winds.” (Par) and “Highwayman” 
(Mono), sluggish $4,000. 

Memorial (RKO) (3,000; 40-85)— 
“Double Dynamite” (RKO) and 
“Whistle Eaton Falls” (Col) (2d 
wk). First round was so-so $11,500. 

Metropolitan (NET) (4,367; 40- 
85)—“My Favorite Spy” (Par) and 
“New Mexico” (UA). Nice week 
likely. Last week, “Man With 





Cloak” (M-G) and “Mr. Imperium” 
(M-G), very dull $9,500. 

Orpheum (Loew) (3,000; 90- 
$1.50)—“Quo Vadis” (M-G) (2d 


wk). Opened very strongly on Dec. 
25. May go as high as $45,000. 

Paramount (NET) (1,700; 40-85)— 
“Distant Drums” (WB) and “St. 
Benny the Dip” (UA). Looms big. 
Last week, “Crosswinds” (Par) and 
“Highwayman” (Mono), fair $10,- 
500. 

State (Loew) (3,500; 90-$1.50)— 
“Quo Vadis” M-G) (2d wk). Hefty 
takings in first week with over 
| $20,000 hoped for. 








‘CALLAWAY’ THATAWAY 
IN DENVER, FINE 106 


Denver. 

In a lukewarm week “Callaway 
Went Thataway” was the only film 
rating a holdover. It did fine at 
the Broadway. String of new pix 
open for New Year’s. Three houses 
used dual reissue setups while two 
others had a reissue for half of 
their bills. “I’ll Never Forget You,” 
at Denver and Esquire, proved fair. 
_ . Estimates for Last Week 
=Aladdin (Fox) (1,400; 40-80) — 
“Weekend With Father” (U). Last 
week, “Drums Deep South” (RKO) 
and “Hard, Fast, Beautiful” (RKO), 
day-date with Tabor, Webber, fair 
$5,500. 

Broadway (Wolfberg) (1,500; 40- 
80) — “Callaway Went Thataway” 
(M-G) (2d wk). Last week fine 
$10,000, 





Denham (Cockrill) (1,750; 40-80) 
—‘“Detective Story” (Par). Last 
week, “Birth of Blues” (Par) and | 


“The Virginian” (Par) (reissues), | 
fair $9,500. 

Denver (Fox) (2,525; 40-80) —| 
“Distant Drums” (WB). Last week, 
“Never Forget You” (20th) and | 
“Jesse James” (20th), day-date | 
with Esquire, fair $12,000. 

Esquire (Fox) (742; 40-80) — 


“Distant Drums” (WB). Last week, 
“Never Forget You” (20th) and 
“Jesse James” (20th), fair $2,500. 

Orpheum (RKO) (2,600; 40-80)— 
“American in Paris” (M-G). Last | 
week, “Hitler’s Children” (RKO) | 
and “Behind Rising Sun” (RKO) | 
(reissues), poor $5,000 in 6 days. | 

Paramount (Fox) (2,200; 40-80) 
—‘‘Lady Says No” (UA) and “Bad- 
lands Dakota” (U). Last week, 
“Slaughter Trail” (RKO) and “O 
Loose” (RKO), fair $8,000. 

Tabor (Fox) (1,967; 40-80) — 
“Weekend With Father” (U). Last 
week, “Drums Deep South” (RKO) 
and “Hard, Fast, Beautiful” (RKO), 
also Aladdin, Webber, fair $5,500. 

Webber (Fox) (750; 40-80) — 
“Weekend With Father’ (U). Last | 
week, “Drums Deep South” (RKO) 
and “Hard, Fast, Beautiful” (RKO), 
also Aladdin, Tabor, fair $2,500. 


Drums’ Rousing 


Leader in Philly 


Philadelphia. 

Rain over the holiday cut down 
the Christmas week take in first- 
runs here, but most houses 
held over theiy bills expect- 
ing a strong New Year’s weekend. 
In most cases, pix ran below ex- 
pectations. “‘Elopement,” at the 
Fox, fell off after nice start to land 
a mild total. “Distant Drums” 
started out very big and seems sure 
to be the Xmas-New Year’s week 
standout. 

Most houses have skedded all 
night shows for the advent of 1952 
and Mummers Parade, the follow- 
ing day, generally brings crowds 
of 1,000,000 and more into the 
cit 





Estimates for Last Week 
Aldine (WB) (1,303; 50-$1.30)— 
“Man in Saddle” (Col). Though not 
an action house this western was 
okay at $8,000. Not up to hopes, 
however. 

Boyd (WB) (2,360; 50-$1.30) — 
“TI Want You” (RKO). Very strong 
considering conditions with $18,- 
000, below expectancy. Some public 
resentment against price hike. 

Earle (WB) (2,700; 50-$1.30) — 
“FBI Girl” (Lip) plus Lionel Hamp- 
ton orch, Clark Bros. onstage. Good 
$20,000, over hopes. 

Fox (20th) (2,250; 50-99)—‘‘Elope- 
ment” (20th). Wound up much less 
than expected with mild $12,000. 
Expect to top this in current week. 

Goldman (Goldman) (1,200; 50- 
$1.30)—“Double Dynamite” (RKO). 


Looks to land strong take. Last 
week, “On Loose” (RKO), mild 
$9,000. 


Mastbaum (WB) (4,360; 50-$1.30) 
—‘Flame of Araby” (U). Last 
week, “Wild Blue Yonder” (Rep), 
slow $14,000 in 12 days. 

Midtown (Goldman) (1,000; 50- 
99)—‘“‘Weekend With Father” (U). 
Last week, “Slaughter Trail” 
(RKO) and “Whip Hand” (RKO), 
fair $6,000. 

Randolph (Goldman) (2,500; 59- 
$1.30)—“‘Two Tickets to Broadway” 
(RKO). Hefty week looms. Last 
week, “American in Paris” (M-G) 
(7th wk), sluggist $7,500 in 5 days. 

Stanley (WB) (2,900; 50-$1.30)— 
“Distant Drums” (WB). Likely will 
lead town. Last week, “It’s a Big 
Country” (M-G), slow $13,000 in 
9 days. 

Stanton (WB) (1,473; 50-99) — 
“Flight to Mars” (Mono). Fair $7,- 
500 and below expectancy. 

Trans-Lux (T-L) (500; 85-$1.20) 
—“Detective Story” (Par) (6th wk). 
Fine $7,300, a bit over hopes. 

World (G&S) (500; 50-$1.20 — 
“Lavender Hill Mob” (U) (5th wk). 
Solid $3,500 after $3,700 for fourth 





round. 


Broadway Continues Holiday Surge: 
‘Dynamite ’-Vaude in Smash Opening, 
‘Spy -Big $33,000, Drums’ Loud 456 


Although badly hurt Christmas 
Day by the snow and steady rain 
at night, Broadway first-runs then 
swung into high gear. Five new 
bills launched prior to Dec. 25, plus 
the four that opened Christmas 


Day, naturally are whetting appe- | 


ties of prospective patrons. 
Most big N. Y. theatres counted 


on trade to pick up late Christmas | 


Day, but the rain that day arrived 
just when film houses: were look- 
ing for the upbeat. As a result 
grosses for the day were much be- 
low hopes, being especially dis- 
appointing after Sunday trade had 
soared above Saturday (22). 
C Current session carrying through 
New Year's will be helped not only 
by the holiday scale on Jan. 1 but 
also by the usual kited prices for 
New Year’s Eve shows. 
Outstanding grosser obviously is 
“T’ll See You in My Dreams,” with 
the annual Xmas stageshow, al- 


though bill is in its fourth week, | 
Strong combi- | 


at the Music Hall. 
nation hit a great $151,500 in the 
third session ending Dec. 26 

Of the new bills which wound up 
last Wednesday, Thursday or Fri- 
day, “Death of a Salesman” looks 
tops at the Victoria. 


socko for this house. Just a step 
ahead, but in the much-larger Riv- 
oli, is “Decision Before Dawn” 
with a big $40,000, or close to it. 
Also very strong is “I Want You” 
at the Criterion, which is looking 
for $34,000 in initial round ended 
Friday (28). 

“Elopement,” with Guy Mitchel! 
heading stageshow, was a good 
$70,000 in opening round at the 
Roxy and likely will go far ahead 
of this in the second week. Bill 
perked so much in last four days 


of the past week that the house de- | 
cided to hold it for a third round. | 


“Flame of Araby,” which only did 
a good $17,000 in first week at the 
State, is shaping comparatively 
stronger in the six-day holdover 
frame. “Wild Blue Yonder” was 
pencilled in to open Jan. 1. 

Smash stagefilm combo opening 
on Christmas was the Paramount's 
“Double Dynamite,” plus a stage- 


show headed by Joey Adams, Tony | 


Bennett, Art Mooney band and the 
Five De Marco Sisters. Lineup was 
heading for a terrific total as it 
went into Saturday (29), first three 
days being well ahead of corre- 
sponding week last year. 

“Distant Drums,” which also teed 
off Dec. 25, is heading for a loud 
$45,000 or better at the Warner. 
“My Favorite Spy” is comparative- 
ly as big with $33,000 possible on 
initial round at the Globe. “Tales 
of Hoffmann” is doing surprisingly 
smash trade at the Sutton in first 
week despite its very long date at 
the Bijou. 

“Pandora and Flying Dutchman” 
wound up its third stanza Dec. 27 
at the new Normandie Theatre 
with a big $9,700. ‘‘Detective Story” 
in its eighth round is soaring ahead 


of its big $18,200 registered in the | 
seventh week at the Mayfair. It | 


may run as much as $10,000 better 
than the previous round. 

“Quo Vadis” also is racing far 
ahead of its previous week in the 
seventh round at the Capitol, with 
a smash $56,000. It stays three ex- 


tra days to open “Westward the. 
“Vadis” contin- | 


Women” Dec. 31. 
ues at the Astor, switching to con- 
tinuous run Jan. 1. It also is run- 


ning better than the seventh frame | 


at the Astor. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Astor (City Inv.) (1,300; $1.25- 
$1.80)—“‘Quo Vadis” (M-G) (8th 
wk). Current week ends Jan. 3, 


with sharp upbeat anticipated via | 


New Year’s Eve and fact that 
house went continuous-run Jan. 1. 
Seventh session was $24,000. 
Bijou (City Inv.) (589; $1.20- 
$2.40)—“‘Henry V” (UA) (reissue) 
(2d wk). Initial round ending 
Monday (31) heading for okay $7,- 
000, based on first few day’ 
trade. Last week house was shut- 
tered. . 
Capitol (Loew’s) (4,820; 95-$1.80) 
“Westward the Women” (M-G). 
Opened Monday (31). In ahead, 
“Quo Vadis” (M-G) (7th wk-10 
days) appeared likely to wind up 
great engagement with sock $56,- 
000 for seven-day* period ended 
Thursday (27). 
$35,000. 


Criterion (Moss) (1,700; 50-$1.80) | 


—“I Want You” (RKO) (2d wk). 
First week concluded Friday (28) 
was big $34,000, but below hopes. 
In ahead, “Strange Door” (U) (2d 
wk), $9,000. 

Globe (Brandt) (1,500; 50-$1.80) 
—*‘My Favorite Spy” (Par) (2d wk). 


It hit a ter-| 
rific $37,000 in its first week, very | 


Sixth week was | 


Initial round ending Monday (31) 
was pushing for possible smash 
$33,000. In ahead, “Capt. Fabian” 
|(Rep) (2d wk-5 days), was fine 
| $9,000 with boost from preview of 
| “Spy” on final day of run. 

| Fine Arts (Davis) (468; 90-$1.80) 
—‘“Lavender Hill Mob” (U) (12th 
wk). Improving sharply in 11th 
stanza ended Monday (31) to easily 
top the sturdy $8,000 for 10th week. 

Mayfair (Brandt) (1,736; 50-$1.80) 
—"Detective Story” (Par) (9th wk). 
Eighth round ending Monday (31) 
pushing near fat $29,000 after big 
$18,200 in seventh week, over 
hopes. 

Normandie (Normandie Theatre 
Corp.) (592; 95-$1.80)—‘“Pandora 
and Flying Dutchman” (M-G) (4th 
wk). Third week ended last Thurs- 
|day (27) pushed up to big $9,700 
after $7,500 for second round. 
First week at new house on West 
57th St. got off in smash style with 
terrific $10,500. 

Palace (RKO) (1,700; $1.20-$2.40) 

- All-vaude, two-a-day policy 
topped by Judy Garland (12th wk). 
Current frame started yesterday 
(Tues.). The llth week ending 
Sunday (30) was heading for giant 
| $58,000, way ahead of the big $35,- 
000 done in 10th stanza. House 
| getting $7.20 top for New Year's 
Eve with big advance sale. 

Paramount (Par) (3,664; 70-$1.80) 
|—‘‘Double Dynamite” (RKO) plus 
| stage bill topped by Joey Adams, 
Tony Bennett, Art Mooney orch, 
|Five De Marco Sisters (2d wk). 
|First round ending Monday (31) 
headed for terrific total and a fig- 
ure ahead of the corresponding 
| week a year ago. Combo started 
‘out with smash totals and main- 
tained pace, and, of course, was 
aided by New Year’s Eve, when 
house got $2.20. In ahead, “The 
Racket” (RKO), with Pear! Bailey, 
Henny Youngman, Bernie Mann 
|orch heading stageshow (2d wk-6 
|days), okay $40,000 with boost 
|from previews of “Dynamite” on 
| final day of run. 

Park Ave. (Reade) (583; 90-$1.50) 
—‘‘Clouded Yellow” (Col) (8th wk). 
Seventh session ending Sunday 
| (30) appeared likely to get up to 
$5,000 or better after good $4,300 
for sixth week. 

Paris (Indie) (568) (1.20-$2.40)— 
“The River” (UA) (17th wk). The 
16th round ending Sunday (30) also 
building up past the fine $7,500 
registered in the 15th week. 

Radio City Music Hall (Rocke- 
fellers) (5,945; 80-$2.40)—“I'll See 
You in My Dreams” (WB) with 
Christmas stageshow (4th wk). Cur- 
| rent session ending today (2) seems 
| certain of topping the third week's 
total by a large margin. Third week 
| hit great $151,500. Fourth week 
| helped by fact that the Hall, as 
| usual, is getting $3.60 for reserved 
_mezzanine seats on New Year's Eve 
| performance. 
| Rivoli (UAT-Par) (2,092; 90- 
| $1.80)—“Decision Before Dawn” 
'(20th) (2d wk). Current frame 
| winds up Jan. 3. First week climbed 
‘to big $40,000, with boost from fine 
critical appraisal. 

Roxy (20th) (5,886; 80-$2.20)— 
,“Elopement” (20th) plus Guy Mit- 
'chell and annual spectacle, “Ave 
| Maria,” topping stageshow (2d wk). 
First holdover round ending Jan. 
+2 seems assured of topping initial 
week, with big boost from New 
Year’s Eve and tilted scale. Set to 
go a third. First week good $70,000, 
considerably below hopes, and dis- 
appointing for Xmas week. 
| State (Loew’s) (3,450; 55-$1.80)— 
| “Wild Blue Yonder” (Rep). Opened 
| Jan. 1. Last week, “Flame of Ara- 
| by” (U) (2d wk-6 days) held about 
even in abbreviated session with 
first week’s good $17,000. 

Warner (WB) (2,756; 85-$2)— 
|“Distant Drums” (WB) (2d wk). 
| Initial session ending Monday (31) 
appears likely to reach sock $45,- 


000. In ahead, “Starlift” (WB), 
\fair $22,000 in 11 days. 
| Sutton (R&B) (561; 90-$1.50)— 


“Tales of Hoffmann” (Indie) (2d 
wk). First round ending Monday 
| (31) headed for smash $15,000. In 


‘ahead, “Browning Version” (U) 
(8th wk-6 days), $4,000. ‘. 
Trans-Lux 60th St. (T-L) (453; 


90-$1.50)—"“‘Galloping Major” (In- 
die) (83d wk). Second frame ending 
Friday (28).seems assured of top- 
‘ping $4,000, not far from opening 
week's $4,500. 

Trans-Lux St (T-L) (540; 90-$1.50) 
—“*Man With Cloak” (M-G) ‘6th 
wk). Fifth round ending Monday 
(31) likely will hold near previous 
| week's okay $3,000. 
| Victoria (City Inv.) (1,060; 55- 
$1.80)—“‘Death of Salesman” (Col 

(2d wk). Initial holdover week end- 

ing Jan. 2 probably will beat open- 
ling week's terrific $37,000. 
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6 New Films, Brisk 


H.0s Lift L. A; 


‘Streetcar’ Starts Out Sock, ‘Women’ 
Opens Stoutly, ‘African Queen’ Same 





Los Angeles. + 


New product and several strong | 
holdovers will make the first week | 


in the New Year here unusually | 
big. Many theatres launched fresh, 
strong films Xmas Day or a few | 
days afterwards. 

New entries started during the 
last seven days were “Model and 
Marriage Broker’ in four houses, 
“Westward the Women,” which 
started strongly at Loew’s State 
and the Egyptian; “Favorite Spy” 
at L. A. Paramount and Hawaii, 
“Streetcar,” which opened its 
downtown run in smash style at the 
Rialto; “African Queen,” which 
was launched strongly at Wilshire, | 
and “Flame of Araby,” in new 
three-house unit. 

“Distant Drums” went into its 
second frame in three Warner the- | 
atres Dec. 29 after a sturdy $40,000 
opening week. “Two Tickets to | 
Broadway” started its initial hold- | 
over round the same day at Hill 
street and Pantages following a 
socko $37,400 in first week, over 
expectancy. ‘Decision Before 
Dawn” launched its second session | 
Dec. 28 after neat $20,600 opening 
stanza in three houses. “I Want 
You,” rated good in opening frame, 
went into second week Dec. 28 at 
Hollywood Paramount. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Los Angeles, Chinese, Uptown, 
Loyola (FWC) (2,097; 2,048; 1,719; 
1,248: 70-$1.10)—‘“Model and Mar- 
riage Broker” (20th) and “Crazy 
Over Horses” (Mono). Opened Sun- 
day (30). Last week, “Elopement” 
(20th) and “Hideout” (Indie) (9 
days), light $25,900. 

Hollywood, Downtown, Wiltern | 
(WB) (2,756; 1,757; 2,344; 70-$1.10) 
—‘Distant Drums” (WB) (2d wk). 
Into second frame Dec. 29 after 
sturdy $40,000 last week. 

Loew’s State, Egyptian (UA) (2,- 
404; 1,538; 70-$1.10) — ‘‘Westward 
the Women” (M-G) and “Unknown | 
Man” (M-G) (Loew’s only). Teed 
off strongly Dec. 
Loew's but 


light at Egyptian in 


Hollywood. Last week, “Too Young 
Kiss” (M-G) and “Red Badge 
Courage” (M-G) (2d wk-6 days), 
$12,000. 

Hillstreet, Pantages (RKO) (2,- 
752; 2,812; 70-$1)—‘Two Tickets 
Broadway” (RKO) and “Jungle 


Manhunt” (Col) (2d wk). Launched 

second rotind Dec. 29 after sock 

$37,400, above hopes, first week. 
Los Angeles Paramount, Hawaii 


(F&M-G&S) (3,398; 1,106; 60-85)— | 


“Favorite Spy” (Par) and “Old 
Amarillo” (Rep) (Par only). Opened 
Dec. 27. Last week, ‘Silver City” 
(Par) and “Interrupted Journey” 
jndie) (Par only), sad $8,000. 

Hollywood Paramount (F&M) (1,- 
430; 80-$1.50) — “I Want You” 
(RKO) (2d wk). Started second 
Dec. 28 after building to good 
$12,000 in first round. 

Ritz, Vogue, Globe (FWC) (1,370; 
885; 782: 70-$1.10)—‘"Decision Be- 
fore Dawn” (20th) (2d wk). Roll- 
ing into second frame Dec. 28 after 
neat $20,600 first week. 


United Artists, Four Star (UA) 
(2,100; 900; 90-$2.40)—“‘Quo Vadis” 
(M-G) (5th wk). Opened fifth frame 
Dec. 28 after building on fourth 
week to fine $35,000. 

Fine Arts (FWC) (677; 80-$1.50) 
—‘‘Tony Draws Horse” (Indie) (2d 
wk). Into second week Dec. 26 after 
s'ow $2,300 last week. 

Beverly Hills (WB) (1,612; 80- 
$1.50)“Death of Salesman” (Col) 
(2d wk). Into second stanza Dec. 28 
after excellent $16,000 last week. 

Wilshire (FWC) (2,296; 80-$1.50) 
—‘“African Queen” (UA). Opened 
very strong Dec. 26. Last week, 
“Detective Story” (Par) (9th wk-6 
days), $3,600. 

Rialto (Metropolitan) (840; 80- 
$1.20)—“Streetcar” (WB). Opened 
downtown run Dec. 25 and sighting 
a smash total. House formerly sub- 
sequent. * 

Orpheum, Iris, El Rey (Metro- 
politan-FWC) (2,213; 814; 861; 70- 
$1.10) — “Flame Araby” (U) and 
“Street Bandits” (Rep). New first- 
run unit launched Dec. 25. Previ- 
ously closed or on second-run. 


Vance Schwartz Cincy Chief 
Cincinnati. 
Vance Schwartz was retained for | 
his third term as Chief Barker of | 
Variety Club Tent 3. Elected with 
him were Jack Finberg, and Her- 
man Hunt, assistant chief barkers; 
Bill Onie, doughguy, and Saul 
Greenberg, property master. Can- 
vasmen are Rex Carr, Phil Fox, 
Harry Hartman, Joe Rosen, Rube 
Shor and Bob McNabb with Allan 
Moritz international canvasman. 








25 at downtown | 


Five Committees For 


Will Rogers Hosp in 752 | 


Abe Montague, newly elected 
prez of the Will Rogers Memorial 
Hospital, has appointed five com- 
mittees for 1952. 

Committees are: Executive, 
Chick Lewis, chairman; Finance, 
Fred J. Schwartz, chairman; Pub- 
lic Relations, Maurice 
and Paul Lazarus, co-chairman; 
Sales Managers, Charles Reagan, 
chairman; Fund Raising, Montague, 


chairman. A special committee to | 


refine rules of eligibility for admis- 


sion to the hospital was also ap- | 


pointed. Richard Walsh will chair- 


/man, _ 





Seattle Soars; ‘Drums,’ 
‘Tall Men,’ ‘Want You,’ 


Spy’ Fast Newcomers 


Seattle. 


Cool weather and new, strong 


| product helped biz over the year- 


end holidays. 
moved from Orpheum to the Blue 
Mouse for second stanza. “Elope- 
ment” held over at Fifth Avenue 
even though it fared mildly in first 
week, “Callaway Went Thataway” 
is taking a second week at the Mu- 
sic Hall but otherwise ali pix 
are new. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Blue Mouse (Hamrick) (800; 
90) — “Double Dynamite” 


65- 
(RKO) 


|and “Overland Telegraph” (RKO). 


(m.o.). Last week, “Raging Tide” 
(U) and “Not Divided” (UA) (2d 
wk), nice $3,500. 

Coliseum (Evergreen) (1.829; 65- 
|90)— “10 Tail Men” (Col) and 
“Crazy Over Horses” (Mono). Last 
week, “Flight to Mars’’ (Mono) and 
“Highwayman” (Mono), oke $8,700. 

Fifth Avenue (Evergreen) (2,366; 
65-90) — “Elopement” (20th) and 


“Nerthwest Territory” (Mono) (2d | 


wk). Last week, moderate $8,300. 


—‘‘New Mexico” (UA) and 
| Sahara” (UA). Last 
Young To Kiss” (WB) 
Adventure” (Lip) (2d 
mild $4,000. 

Music Box (Hamrick) (850: 65-90) 
—‘‘I Want You” (RKO). Last week. 
“French White Cargo” (Indie) (2d 
wk}, slow $2,600. 

Music Hall (Hamrick) (2,282; 65- 
90)—"‘Callaway Went Thataway” 
(M-G) and “Calling Bulldog Drum- 
|; mond” (M-G) (2d wk). Last week, 
fairish $8,300. 

Orpheum (Hamrick) (2,599; 65- 
90)—“‘Distant Drums” (WB) and 
| “Cage of Gold” (Indie). Last week, 
| “Double Dynamite” (RKO) and 
| “Overland Telegraph” (RKO), good 
| $8,300. 

Palomar (Sterling) (1,350; 40- 
|70)—“Golden Girl’ (20th) and 
|“Tanks Are Coming” (WB) (2d 
| runs). Last week, “The Well” (UA) 


week, “Too 
and “Great 
wk-6 days), 


(2d run) plus ‘Follies ’52” onstage 
big $9,500 at $1 top, in eight days, 
| being extended to 
Year’s Eve. 
Paramount (Evergreen) 

| 65-90)—““My Favorite Spy” 
|} and “Slaughter Trail” (Indie). Last 
week, “FBI Girl” (Lip) and “Tales 
Robin Hood” (Lip), mild $7,200 in 
11 days. 


include New 


(3,049; 


Dreams, Spy, 


Cincinnati. 
Major houses are ushering in 
| 1952 with fine assortment of pix 
_and prospect for an improvement 





| started Christmas Day. New Year's 
' Eve prices were tilted to 85c at 
| Lyric and $1 at other theatres. 
| Strong lineup of new films for New 


| Year's Week includes “I'll See You | 


|in My Dreams” at Albee, “My Fa- 
vorite Spy” at Palace, “Fixed Bay- 
onets” at Keith’s, and “Too Young 
to Kiss” at Grand. All four RKO 
theatres had Monday (31) openings 
for current week. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Albee (RKO) (3,100; 55-75)—“T’'ll 
See You in My Dreams” (WB). Last 
week “Double Dynamite” (RKO), 
okay $12,000. 

Capitol (Mid-States) (2,000; 55- 
75)\—“Elopement” (20th) (2d wk). 
Should top last week’s fairish $7,- 


Bergman | 


“Double Dynamite’ | 


Liberty (Hamrick) (1,650: 65-90) | 
“Hotel | 


(Par) | 


Yuletide, New Year's Boost Cincy; 


lover the sharp upsurge which. 


Mpls. Willing to Pay 
Higher Admish Prices 
For Outstanding Pix 


Minneapolis. 


Though the boxoffice generally 
is plenty depressed hereabouts it is 
being demonstrated that the local 
public is willing to fork across ad- 
vanced admissions for outstanding 
pictures. 


The 400-seat .World upped 
its night price from 76c. to $1 for 
“An American in Paris” (M-G), 
which it landed on competitive 
bids, and the picture packed ’em 
in from the very outset, shattering 
the theatre’s boxoffice record. It’s 
in its fifth week currently, with, no 
slackening of attendance, and indi- 
| cations are that it may run for any- 
where from two to. four months 





| longer. In newspaper ads, in fact, 
house now advertises “secon 
month” instead of fifth week. 


Grosses have been fluctuating be- 
tween $6,000 and $9,000, not even 


{verse influences or sub-zero tem- 
| peratures being able to squelch 
| patronage. 


| Paradoxically, M-G may wind up | : 
| stem houses revised schedules for 
| openings Dec. 24 or on Xmas Day, 


with more rental revenue for the 
| picture in the 400-seaiter than if it 
| had gone into the Paramount cir- 
cuit’s 4,000-seat Radio City. In 
| latter house it likely would have 
| had to bow out after two weeks, 
| industry leaders here believe, and 
| M-G 
for any of its releases here. 


| 


“Vadis May Hit 


| Record in K. C. 





| Kansas City. 
“Quo Vadis’ dominates the pic- 
| ture here currently, with new rec- 
| ord and smash biz opening week at 
Midland. Playing at advanced ad- 


the traditional pre-Christmas ad- | 





| 


| 


' 
| 
} 


| signs of considerable speeding up 


| helped jam the big houses. 


does not permit moveovers | 


} 


| 


|Mpls. Digs Out of Snow, Pre-Xmas: 


Spy, Drums, ‘Racket’ Solid New Pix 





Estimates Are Net 


Film gross estimates as re- 
ported herewith from the vari- 
ous key cities, are net; i. e., 
without the 20% tax. Distrib- 
utors share on net take, when 
playing percentage, hence the 
estimated figures are net in- 
come. 

The parenthetic admission 





prices, however, as indicated, 
include the U. S. amusement | 
tax. 





D.C. Pace Faster After | 
Xmas; ‘Quo Vadis’ Nears | 
New High; ‘Dynamite’ Big: 


Washington. | 
big pace is showing | 





Midtown 


since Christmas Day. Most main- | 





with new weeks preeming for New 
Year’s Eve. Clear weather and 
four-day government holiday both ! 
Outlook | 
for New Year’s Eve is very bright. | 
“Quo Vadis” is heading ror iw | 
record at Loew’s Palace, while | 
“Double Dynamite’ looks sock at 
Keith’s. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Capitol (Loew's (3,434; 55-90)— | 
“Red Badge -Courage” (M-G) p.us 
Blackstone magic show onstage. | 
Sole newcomer holding to conven- | 


| tional Thursday opening. Wound up 


| with most seats at $1.20 despite 


| 


mission with $1.24 top, film looks | 


several weeks. 
runs “Starlift”’ 
closing out 9-day run at Paramount 
| Monday with nice total. “Distant 
| Drums” opened at Paramount Jan 
|1 as did “Elopement” in its four 
first-run theatres after satisfactory 
week with “Weekend with Father.” 
Estimates for Last Week 

Esauire (Fox Midwest) (820; 50- 
75)—“Jungle Book” and “Thief of 
Bagdad” (reissues). Opened Christ- 
|mas Day (25) and runs through Jan. 


good for 
| regular 


2. For the 9 days looks okay $4,500. | “Gone 


Kimo (Dickinson) (504; 75-99)— 
“Fantasia” (RKO) (reissue). 


Among | 
is streng, | 


with fine $19,000, very good con- | 
sidering that most of week was pre- 
Christmas. 

Dupont (Lopert) (372; $1.20- 
$2.40)—“Tales' of Hoffmann” (In- 
die) (2d run). Very solid $5,000, | 


$2.40 top. Holds. 

Keith’s (RKO) (1,939; 44-85) — 
“Double Dynamite” (RKO). Sock 
session looms. Last week, “Tap | 
Roots” (U) and “Brute Force” (U) | 
(reissues), okay $5,500 in 5 days. 

Metropolitan (Warner) (1,200; 44- 
74)—“FBI Girl’ (Lip). Nice week 
in prospect despite thumbs down | 





|the Gopher. 
| would surmount the snow and ex- 


| “Aladdin” 


a? Minneapolis. 

After sinking to the depths dur- 
ing the pre-Christmas period, the 
boxoffice here now is in the proc- 
ess of staging its usual holiday 
week comeback. Brutal weather 
continues to be a bane, but is being 
offset to some extent by the school 
vacation and the return to more 
normal biz stride. Stronger box- 
office ammunition is being fired, 
too, notably “My Favorite Spy,” 
“Distant Drums” and “The Rack- 
et.” “Westward the Women” is at 
All looks like they 


treme cold. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Century (Par) (1,600: 50-76)— 
“Unknown Man” (M-G). Last week, 
“Christmas Carol” (UA), light $1.- 
600 in 4 days. 

Gopher (Berger) (1,000: 50-76)— 
“Westward the Women” (M-G). 
Last week, “You Never Can Tell” 
(U), mild $1,900. 

Lyric (Par) (1,000; 50-76)—“Cave 
of Outlaws” (U). Last week, “Bride 
of Gorilla” (Indie) and “Pancho 
Villa Returns” (UA), anemic $2,500. 

Radio City (Par) (4,000; 50-76)— 
“My Favorite Spy” (Par). Last 
week, “Elopement” (20th), slight 
$11,000 in 10 days. 

RKO-Orpheum (RKO) (2,800: 40- 
76)—“The Racket” (RKO). Last 
week, “Captain Blood” (WB) and 
“G-Men” (WB) (reissues), _okay 


| $3,500 for 4 days. 


RKO-Pan (RKO) (1,600; 40-76)~— 
(Mono). Last week, 
“Isle of Dead” (RKO) and “Body 


Snatcher” (RKO) (reissues), lean 
$2,500. 

State (Par) (2,300; 50-76)—‘Dis- 
tant Drums” (WB). Last week, 


“Raging Tide” (U), okay $4,000 in 
5 days. 

World (Mann) (400; 65-$1)—‘‘An 
American in Paris” (M-G) (7th wk). 
Last week, satisfactory $2,000. 


Frisco Picks Up With 
Heliday Session; ‘Touch’ 


NG 96, ‘Vadis’ 216, oth 


San Francisco. 
All first-run biz on Market 
Street here in the past week was 





‘from crix. Last week,, “Criminal | bogged down, with stormy weather 


| Lawyer” 


j 
| 


(Col), lean $4,000 in 4 
days. 

Palace (Loew’s (2,370; 90-$1.50) 
—“‘Quo Vadis” (M-G). Christmas 
Day preem at highest scale since | 
With Wind” (M-G) was} 


show biz sensation of year here 


several times in this house, pleas- | week in prospect admission scale 


ant $2,000. 
Midland (Loew’s) (3,500; 90-$1.24) 
i'—“Quo Vadis” (M-G). Opened 


Christmas Day (25) to sock biz, and | $10,000. 


| heading for giant figure and may 


| top anything to play here. Holds 
| over. 
Missouri (RKO) (2,650; 50-75)— 


| “Man in Saddle” (Col) and “Son of 
Dr. Jekyll” (Col). Moderate $8,000 


looms. 

Paramount (Tri-States) (1.900: 
| 50-69) —‘“‘Distant Drums” (WB). 
| Opened Tuesday (1). In ahead, 


— (WB), brisk $12,000 in 9 
| days. 

| Tower, Uptown, Fairway, Gran- 
jada (Fox Midwest) (2,100; 2.043: 
700; 1,217; 50-75) — “Elopement” 
| (20th). Opened Tuesday (1). Last 
weck, “Weekend With Father” (U), 
oke $13,000. 

Vogue (Golden) (550; 75-85)— 
“Lavender Hill Mob” (U) (7th wk). 
With holiday trade may top previ- 
‘ous week’s big $2,000. 


Kiss Shape Sturdy 


|000 bow which was retarded by 
pre-Yule handicap. “Sailor Be- 
ware” (Par) was inserted New 
Year’s Eve. 

Grand (RKO) (1,400; 55-75)— 
“Too Young To Kiss” (M-G) and 
“Bulldog Drummond” (M-G). Last 
week, “Aladdin Lamp” (Mono) and 
“Elephant Stampede” (Mono). mod- 
erate $7,000. 

Keith’s (Mid States) (1,542, 55- 
75)—‘Fixed Bayonets” (20th). 
Opened Jan. 1. Last week, “Cross- 
winds” (Par), moderate $7,000. 

Lyric (RKO) (1,400; 55-75)—“Ten 
| Tall Men” (Col) (m.o.). Last week, 
| “Hotel Sahara” (UA) and “Chicago 
' Calling” (U), five days, and “Body 
_Snatchers” (RKO) and “Isle of 
| Dead” (RKO) (reissues), three days, 
mild $5,000. 
| Palace (RKO) (2,600; 55-75)— 
“My Favorite Spy” (Par). Last 
week, “Ten Tall Men” (Col), eight 
days, socko $15,000. 





| 
} 


| 





goes to $1.50 top after 7 p.m., and | 
grind policy. Last week, “Westward | 
the Women” (M-G) (2d wk), fine | 

Playhouse (Lopert) (485; $1.20- | 
$2.40);“The River” (UA) (9th-final | 
wk). Kept an additional session to 
get New Year’s Eve trade. Last 
week, so-so $3,000. 

Warner (WB) (2,174; 44-80) — 
“When Worlds Collide” (Par). Fine 
stanza is shaping. Last week, “Capt. 
Blood” (WB) (reissue), dim $4,000 
in four days. 

Trans-Lux (T-L) (654; 50-$1) — 
“Place in Sun” (Par) (13th wk). 
Still going strong as it segues into 
4th month, with good $4,500 last 
week and. signs of spurting this 
session. 


‘Drums,’ ‘Spy,’ ‘Dream’ 
Robust Prov. Entries 


Providence. 

All exhibitors here are keeping 
their fingers crossed and hoping 
for an uplift as new bills usher in 
the New Year. Boff pix are booked 
all around to help drag in patrons. 
“Favorite Spy,” “Ill See You in 
Dreams,” and “Distant Drums” 
look ace newcomers. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Albee (RKO) (2,200; 44-65) — 
“Double Dynamite” (RKO) and 
“Unknown World” (RKO). Last 
week, “The Racket” (RKO) and 
“Young Scarface’ (RKO), fair 


8,500. 

Majestic (Fay) (2,200; 44-65) — 
“Distant Drums” (WB). Last week, 
“Never Forget You” (20th) and 
“Steel Fist’? (20th), fair $8,000. 

Metropolitan (Snider) (3,100; 44- 
65)—‘T’ll See You In My Dreams” 
(WB). Last week, ““Man In Saddle” 
(Col) and “Purple Heart Diary” 
(Col), weak $3,000. 

State (Loew) (3,200; 44-65)—“‘Too 
Young To Kiss” (M-G) and “Girl 
On Bridge” (EL). Last week, 
“Elopement” (20th) and “Unknown 
Man” (M-G), okay $12,000. 

Strand (Silverman) (2,200; 44-65) 
—‘“My Favorite Spy” (Par). Last 
week, “Family Secret” (Col) and 
“Harlem Globetrotters” (Col), good 
$7,500. 








| 85)—“Cave of Outlaws” 


blamed. An added factor is that 
the city traditionally is stay-at- 
home censcious on Christmas Day. 
A batch of new product is being 


| launched near the end of week to 


take advantage of New Year’s eve 
and Jan. 1 upbeat. Pix finishing 


After | with gross skyrocketing and wham | their sessions are being paced by 


“Elopement” at the Fox, as far as 
total money is concerned. How- 
ever, it was on the disappointing 
side. 

Brightest holdover is “Quo Vad- 
is,’ which held big in fifth stanza 
at the Warfield. “Light Touch” 
wound up lighter than expected at 
Paramount. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Golden Gate (RKO) (2,850; 60- 
§5)—“On The Loose” (RKO) and 
“Dalton’s Women” (RKO). Mild 
$7,500. Last week, “The Racket” 
(RKO), 5 days, $8,000. 

Fox (FWC) (4,651; 60-95)— 
“Elopement” (20th) and “Crazy 
Over Horses” (Mono). Thin $15,009. 
Last week,,. “Wild Blue Yonder” 
(Rep), $11,500. 

Warfield (Loew’s) (2,656; 60-85) 
—“‘Quo Vadis” (M-G) (5th wk. 
Held to big $21,000. Last week, 
$22,000. 

Paramount (Par) (2,646; 60-85)— 
“Light Touch” (M-G) and “Top 
Secret” (Indie). Very light $9,000. 
Last week, “Captain Blocd” (WB) 
and “One Foot In Heaven” (WB) 
(reissues), $9,500. 5 

St. Francis (Par) (1,400; 60-85)— 
“Man With Cloak” (M-G). Modest 
$8,000. Last week, “Detective 
— (Par) (5th wk), 5 days, $7,- 


Orpheum (No. Coast) (2,448; 55- 
(U) and 
“Mister Drake’s Duck” (UA). Nsg 
$8,500. Last week, “Family Se- 
cret” (Col) and “Lady and The 
Bandit” (Col), same. _ 
United Artists (No. Coast) (1,207; 
55-85)—“Magic Carpet” (Col) and 
“Whistle At Eaton Falls” (Col). 
Lean $5,500. Last week, “Big 
Night” (UA) and “Chicago Calling 
(Col), $6,500. 
Stagedoor (A-R) (370; 85-$1)— 
“Fantasia” (RKO) (reissue). Modest 
$3,000. Last week, “The River 
(UA), $2,800 with prices $1.20 to 
$1.40 (10th wk). 
Clay (Rosener) (400; 65-85)— 
“Christmas Carol” (Indie) (2d wk) 
4 days, $2,300. Last week, $3,300. 
Larkin (Rosener) (400; 65-85)— 
“Orpheus” and “The Storm With- 
in” (2d wk) (both reissues) 4 days, 
$1,900. Last week, $2,500. 
Vogue (S.F. Theaters) (375; 1.00- 
$1.20)—“La Ronde” (Indie) (5th 


wk) $2,800. Last week, $3,400. 
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We object to calling this film “For Men Only.” 


We know its story...intimately. Sure it’s a story of men. But 
its emotion is in the relationships of those men to three women. 


uch’ 
G, 5th 


cisco. 

Market 
ek was 
veather 
is that 







Yes, we are the three women. 






stay-ate- 
as Day. 
; being 
veek to 
ir’s eve 


We ask you—are men or women the better judges of emo- 
tion? Take it from us... we'd call this picture For Women Only. 


Because we know. IT’S EVERY WOMAN’S PICTURE! 
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Sth 
00. FOREIGN SALES DEPARTMENT: 723 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 






Robert L. Lippert presents 
An H-N Production 
starring 


PAUL HENREID... .ccos 2. 


JAMES DOBSON « Douglas Kennedy * Robert Carson * Virginia Mullen» O.Z. Whitehead 
and introducing Kathleen Hughes * Vera Miles * Russell Johnson * Robert Sherman 










. Produced and Directed by PAUL HENREID Screenplay by LOU MORHEIM from a story by Lou Morheim and Herbert Margolis- A Lippert Pictures Presentation 
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il a tly was so intent on stick-| La Maison Bennadicu 
The Greatest Show scenes has Miss Buten and Wilde Rasho-Mon ey te iota of to 
n on the trapeze. In the Process, the oat a cea an the play = — dialog and ac- % : Paris. 
- o . arceau release a oduction. 
(COLOR-SONGS) a _— posed pall Little Carnegie, N. Y., Story, which is hardly ever pro-| Bernard Blier, Danielle oe anew 





Smash b.o. for De Mille’s Ring-. . 
ling circus story. 





Paramount release of Cecil B. DeMille | 
production (Henry Wilcoxon, associate 

roducer). Stars Betty Hutton, James 

tewart, Cornel Wilde, Charlton Heston, 
Dorothy Lamour and Gloria Grahame; 
features Henry Wilcoxon, Lyle Bettger, 
Lawrence Tierney. Emmett Kelly, Cuc- 
ciolia and Antoinette Concello. Directed 
by DeMille. Screenplay, Frederic 
Frank, Barre Lyndon and Theodore St. 
John, from story by Frank, St. John | 
and Frank Cavett; camera (Technicolor), 
George Barnes, with additional pho- 
tography by ». Peverell Marley and Ww al- 
lace Kelly; editor, Anne Bauehens; circus 
musical and dance numbers staged by 
John Murray Anderson; score, Victor 
Young; songs, Young and Ned Washing- 
ton, John Ringling North, E. Ray Goetz, 
Henry Sullivan & John Murray Anderson. 
Tradeshown N. Y. Dec. 13, ’51, Running 
time, 151 MINS. 





A. ces ent ee OO eR ee Betty Hutton 
Bey ian a eee ere Cornel Wilde 
—" PPR Tro Charlton Heston 
Phyllig .......eeseeee0. Dorothy Lamour 
Angel ....-Gloria Grahame 
“Buttons,” A Clown ..... James Stewart 
F. B. I. Man ...+-Henry Wilcoxon 
Klaus paee Lyle Bettger 
Henderson ... Lawrence Tierney 
Emmett Kelly .......-++eeeeeees Himself 
eS eer Ee eeTTET Himself 
Antoinette Concello ....eeeeeess Herself 
John Ringling North ......--.-.Himselt 
Harry Spt SIE Pa John Kellogg 
Asst. Manager ...........-.John Ridgely 
Circus Doctor .......++++. Frank Wilcox 
Ringmaster .... .....-++:: ..... Bob Carson 
Buttons’ Mother Lillian Albertson 
BE peices iv seats eas eeeuners Julia Faye 
nd 
Cast of the Ringiing Bros..Barnum & 


Bailey Circus. 

“The Greatest Show On Earth” 
is as apt a handle for Cecil B. De- 
Mille’s Technicolored version of 
the Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bail- 
ey circus as it is for the sawdust 
extravaganza itself. This is the 
circus with more entertainment, 
more thrills, more spangles and as 
much Big Top atmosphere as RB- 
B&B itself can offer. It’s a smash 
certainty for high-wire grosses. 

If the names best known to the 
aficionados who crowd the Ring- 
ling show each year prove insuffi- | 
cient for the marquee, DeMille has 
also provided Betty Hutton, Cornel 
Wilde, Charlton Heston, Dorothy 


Lamour, Gloria Grahame and 
James Stewari. Add to that the 
dozens of cireus acts, the ani- 


mals, music, parades, aerial specs 
and plenty of authentic sawdust 
“feel,” 

If this spectacle causes exhibs 
to do some pa!m-pounding of their 
own, they'll be plenty justified. 
B.o.-wise, its attraction is for so- 
phisticates as well as the hordes 
who've traditionally so well pa- 
tronized DeMille epics of the past 
and/or any circus in sight. 

As has come to be expected from 
DeMille, the story line is not what 
could be termed subtle. While it 
may draw some critical catcalls, it 
does effectively serve the purpose 
of a framework for all the atmos- 
phere and excitement of the circus 
on both sides of the big canvas. In 
any case, what bleacher fan wants 
to get mixed up with a plot he’s 
going to have to wrestle with? 


The RB-B&B end of the cast— | 


actually some 85 acts, including 
vet clowns Emmett Kelly and Lou 
Jacobs, midget Cucciola and 
acrialist Antoinette Concello — can 
well take care of itself. Surprise 
is how superbly the Hollywoodites 
come off. Thesping is extremely 
effective, particularly as a result of 
the way DeMille’s cameras and the 
special effects men have meshed 
the doubling to give the appear- 
ance of reality to Miss Hutton’s | 
and Cornel Wilde’s feats on the 
flying trapeze. 

Miss Hutton is pictured as the 
“queen flyer” who has a yen for 
Heston, the circus manager. Lad 
has sawdust for blood, however, 
To strengthen the show and thus 
enable it to play out a full season, 
he imports another aerialist, the 
flamboyant and debonair Sebastian 
(Cornel Wilde). 

Much as it hurts, Heston de- 
prives Miss Hutton of the centre 
ring to give it to Sebastian. Latter 
promptly falls for her and she rifts 
with Heston. That’s quickly ex- 
ploited by elephant girl loria 
Grahame, who also finds Heston a 
pretty attractive guy. In turn, that 
makes her boss, trainer Lyle Bett- 
ger, jealous, resulting in one of the 
pic’s big thrill scenes—a jumbo 
with foot delicately poised on Miss 
Graham’s nose as the fuijious 
trainer threatens her with the word | 
to the elephant that would mean 
death. 

Bettger’s a thoroughly hissable | 
villain—with a Teutonic accent yet | 
—and when he gets fired by Hes- 
ton rigs a robbery of the circus 
train. That provides what must be | 
one of the most spectacular rail- 
road wrecks in the memory of Hol- | 
lywood’s oldest special effects man. 
Bettger gets killed and Heston 
badly hurt—not so much, however, 
that he can’t shout directions in 
the best “‘show-must-go-on” style. | 
A final parade and performance 
are given by the injured and tat- 
tered circusites in a nearby field 
for the happy ending. 

Most spectacular of the aerial, 








. 


sault through a hoop to a free- 
swinging bar. The aerialist misses 
and, emi sans net, realistically 
crashes to the ground with a thud 


| that can be felt in the theatre. 


James Stewart is woven into the 
pic as an extraneous but appealing 
plot element. He’s pictured as a 
police-sought medico who never re- 


M.' moves his clown makeup. He ad- 


mits his identity as a doctor at the 


'finale to save the life of the in- 


jured Heston and pave the way for 
the latter and Miss Hutton to get 
together for the bowout. Likewise, 
he finds the cure for Wilde’s par- 
alyzed arm, hurt when he falls 
from the trapeze, enabling “The 
Great Sebastian” to walk off with 
Miss Grahame, who has switched 
affections under the circumstances. 


DeMille has compounded the cir- 
cus’s own feat of piling too much 
too much. With plenty that’s spec- 
tacular and exciting for anyone 
with any kind of affection at all 
for the Big Top, the train wreck 
sequence and the show that fol- 
lows are excess baggage. Since the 
two hours and 31 minutes running 
time doesn’t allow DeMille to ex- 
ploit the wreck (wild animals are 
pushed meekly back into cages and 
no one but Heston seems really to 
have gotten hurt), the whole busi- 
ness could have been better for- 
gotten, 

Imaginative color camera work 
has derived real kicks out of the 
sight of the roustabouts pounding 
stakes into the ground with their 
rhythmic sledges and the canvas 


| itself slowly and majestically going 


up the poles in the early dawn in 
preparation for another circus day. 
Long tour which DeMille made 
with the show last year has certain- 
ly paid off in all these aspects. 


RB-B&B technical staff at Sara- 
sota and on the road obviously 
made a mighty contribution, too. 
In addition to John and Henry 
Ringling, all seen in person in the 
film, they include general manager 
Arthur M. Concello and perform- 
ance director Pat Valdo. John Mur- 
ray Anderson has staged the circus 
numbers, just as he does for 
the show itself. Miles White, 
who regularly does the _ cos- 
tumes, has contributed some 
special ones for the pic, although 
the parades and specs were shot on 
location and thus the original cir- 
cus dress is seen. 

Likewise, aside from some spe- 
cial, rousing and effective scoring 
by Victor Young and Ned Wash- 
ington, (“The Greatest Show On 
Earth” and “Be a Jumping-Jack’”’), 
tunes are out of last season’s cir- 
cus. They include “Lovely Lua- 
wana Lady,” by John Ringling 
North and E. Ray Goetz, and “Pop- 
corn and Lemonade,” “A Picnic In 
the Park” and “Sing a Happy 
Seng,” by Henry Sullivan and John 
Murray Anderson. 


Among the entertaining gim- | 


micks inserted by DeMille are the 
frequent closeups of the circus au- 
dience, among them the celebs of 
the Paramount lot. There’s a sock 
laugh when two intent, peanut- 
eating bleacherites prove to be 
Bing Crosby and Bob =e, » 

erb. 





La Plus Belle Fille 


Du Monde 
(Most Beautiful Girl in the World) 
(FRENCH) 
Paris. 


Gaumont release of Caumont-Equipe 
Technique production. Features Francoise 
Arnoul, Nadine Alari, Maria Riquelme, 
Jacqueline Gautier, Paul Bernard. Direct- 
ed and written by Christian Stengel. 


po | Rene Wheeler, Jean Ferry; 
camera, ene Gaveau; editor, Charles 
Bretoniche. At Le Raimu, Paris. Run- 
ning time, 102 MINS. 

Francoise..... Poeccccers Francoise Arnoul 
CREISUAMO.. cccccoccccces Maria Riquelme 
Marie.....ce. Ocoerceecnecce ss Nadine Alari 
eee occctcees Jacqueline Gautier 
BEREGMED. 050606 0060 0eesdens Paul Bernard 


This film is an attempted expose 
of the corruption and heartbreak 
behind trumped up beauty con- 
tests. Below par _ production, 
wooden thesping and a generally 
trite script make this only saleable 
on its exploitation pegs. Other- 
wise, it offers nothing for the sure- 
seater or art houses. 

Story collects a group of assorted 


'lovelies who are chosen to par- 


ticipate in a hoked-up beauty con- 
test. Though the situations are 
meaty, the film unfolds at a slow 
pace in a conventional, anticipated 
manner. The contest itself is over- 
long. 

Lensing is murky and gives evi- 
dence of low budget. Editing is in 
need of drastic pruning to get some 
movement into the pic. Acting 
cannot overcome the obvious type 


| casting but Jacqueline Gautier in 


the role of a disillusioned actress 
brings some poignance to her role. 
Francoise Arnoul, Maria Riquelme 
and Nadine Alari are properly 


Wednesday (26), was reviewed 
by VARIETY at the Venice Film 
Festival in the issue of Sept. 
19, 1951. Mosk stated “its 
brilliance of conception, tech- 
nique, acting and its theme of 
— make this a good art 
ouse bet in the U. S. Ex- 
ploitation values are there 
and crix should go for it.” 

Grand prize winner of the 
Festival, “ ho-Mon” is set in 
the 12th century Japan and 
relates a story of a killing told 
through the eyes of three pro- 
tagonists. 

RKO is distributing the 
Daiei Production in the U. S. 








The White Hell of 


Pitz-Palu 
(GERMAN) 





Poor German remake of silent 
pic. Dubbed-in English dialog 
distracting. 


Lux Film release of H. R. Sokal and 
F. A. Mainz production. Stars Hans Albers, 
Liselotte Pulver, Antje Weisgerber:; ftea- 
tures Ellen Widman, Heinrich Grettler. 
Directed by Rolf Hansen. Screenplay. 
Erna Fentsch; based on story by Dr. A 
Fanck; camera, Richard Angst; editor, 
Anna Hollering; musical score, Mark Lo- 
thar. Reviewed in N. Y., Dec. 12, °51. 
Running time, 98 MINS. 
Dr. John Jensen.........-. Hans Albers 





DE biden sn0cbeeseeces Liselotte Pulver 
Peter .........seee+.---Antje Weisgarber 
Mary Jensen ...ccccess: Ellen Widmann 
ne rr re Heinrich Grettler 





B. O. possibilities appear slim 
for this mountain-climbing saga, 
which never even ascends to the 
plateau level. Lux import is a 
modern version of the 1929 film 
made in the Swiss Alps by G. W. 
Pabst and Dr. Arnold Fauck. 

Current version was filmed in 
German in Switzerland. Three 
leading characters—a middle-aged 
doctor and a recently betrothed 
couple—are pictured as Ameri- 
cans, who each, for his own rea- 
son, has an overwhelming desire 
to scale the hazardous Pitz-Palu 
mountain. English dialog has been 
dubbed in for the American parts 
while English titles are used for 
the supporting cast, made up most- 
ly of inhabitants of the village at 
the base of the peak. Dubbing, 
done in Europe, is obvious and 
distracting, and the dialog appears 
to be a European’s false idea of 
how Americans speak. 

Scenarist Erna Fentsch and pro- 
ducers H. R. Sokal and F. A. Mainz 
evidently attempted to depict the 
almost unendurable hardship and 
danger encountered in climbing 
the frozen heights, but the feeling 





completely fails to get across. The 
doctor, it’s noted, attempts the feat 
as an annual pilgrimage, since 20 
| years before his young bride had 
been killed during a climbing trek, 
| for which he holds himself respon- 
sible. The motives of the young 
couple are vague unless it can be 
attributed to the impetuosity of 
youth, 

It’s not fair to judge the princi- 
pals—Hans Albers, Liselotte Pul- 
ver and Antje Weisgerber—on the 
basis of this effort since the voices 
are not theirs. Voices employed 
are stilted, which is apparently 
due to the hokey dialog. Only 
natural-appearing parts are those 
spoken by the villagers in German. 

Lone redeeming feature is the 
lensing by Richard Angst. Shots 
of mountain-climbing, rescue job 
of villagers and mountain scenery 
are excellent. 


Dente Per Dente 
(Measure for Measure) 
(ITALIAN-MADE) 





Hoffberg release of Braglia production 
Stars Alfredo Varelli, Aldo Silvani, Cat- 
erina Boratto; features Nelly Corradi, 
Carlo Tamberlani. Directed by Marco Elter. 
Screenplay and dialog, Guglielmo Usellini 
and Enrico Ribulsi, based on Fs! by Wil- 


liam Shakespeare; camera, Filippone 
and G. Borzone. At Cinema Verdi, N. Y., 
Dec. 7, °51. Running time, 88 MINS. 

DEMAND S86 000 Kv 0b GObas Nelly Corradi 
DNs s ScccesSbtneate Caterina Boratto 
Claudio................Carlo Tamberlani 
Duke of Vienna.......... Alfredo Varelli 
SIGE 660-56 ccdtecedsucess Aldo Silvani 





This is one of the more spectacu- 
lar films to come out-of postwar 
Italy, with lavish sets, lush cos- 
tumes and hundreds of extras ex- 
pended in a somewhat faithful 
translation to the screen of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s “Measure for 
Measure.” Unfortunately, however, 
the result is a static effort, which 
may get by in the Italian-language 
art houses but will have trouble in 
|other U.S. sureseaters. 
Basic trouble with the film lies 
|in both the adaptation and direc- 
tion. Scripters took little advantage 
of the widened scope of the screen 
to dress up the Shakespearean 
original. Exteriors were shot on the 
exact locations described by the 
Bard in his play, but there are 
too few of them. And director 
Marco Elter, working with a com- 








decorative and the male ro'es are | petent cast, several of whom are 


less than adequate. Mosk. 


| familiar to Italian-lingo pix fans, 





duced on the American stage, is 
about the 15th century Viennese 
nobleman who is appointed by the 
emperor as ruler of his duchy, al- 
though he would rather study the 


classics. Unsure of himself, he an- | Pascal 
nounces that he is taking a journey | g 


and appoints his aristocratic and 
power-hungry cousin to rule in his 
stead. Latter immediately sets up a 
police state, invoking ancient laws 
to consolidate his power. When a 
young nobleman abducts a girl 
whose parents have promised her 
to someone else, the new ruler 
sentences the abductor to death 
but makes a deal to rescind the 
sentence if the boy’s beauteous 
sister will become his mistress. 
The true ruler, who has been 
watching from behind the scenes 
in the disguise of a monk, arrives 
in the nick to save the young 
nobleman’s life and himself marry 
the sister. 

While the film is notable for its 
richness, it suffers from poor light- 
ing in some spots and from a poor- 
ly-recorded soundtrack. English 
titles (for which no scripting 
credit is given) are inadequate. If 
the producers had spent some cf 
the coin they obviously lavished 


-!on sets and costumes on better 


writing, the effort could have paid 
off much more. Stal. 


Un Grand Patron 
(A Big Boss) 
(FRENCH) 


Paris. 
Discina production and release. Stars 
Pierre Fresnay. Directed by Yves Ciam- 
i. Screenplay, Pierre Very, Ciampi, 


ery; camera, Marcel Grignon; editor, 
Roger Dwyre. At Helder and Balzac, 
Paris. Running time, 95 MINS. 

IN 5 5 dk'ad 044900600008 Pierre Fresnay 





WMD: iuciceceseessds Renee Devillers 
SOS. 6 4 000686deases Roland Alexandre 
SND. 0 0.6040000086485 Claire Dulamel 
Ws 6.640 66040 4446000006< Marcel Andre 

This is a_ talky, slow-moving 


story of a famous surgeon and 
how he lives and works. Labored 
in exposition and obvious in un- 
foldment, film does not hold 
much for the American market. 

Pierre Fresnay shapes outstand- 
ing as the doctor who subordinates 
everything to his work. His fine 
acting makes the obvious charac- 
ters around him seem shallow and 
unreal. Complications in his per- 
sonal life are old hat. There’s his 
wife who never had a real honey- 
moon, his disciple who can’t stand 
blood, and a stray waif who is 
finally adopted by the childless 
couple. Film unfolds at a dull 
pace and dialog is flat. Direction 
is slow while lensing and editing 
is ordinary. 

Fresnay is handicapped by the 
script drawbacks but manages to 
get a lifesize portrait of a doctor 
in love with his work. Renee 
Devillers has nothing to do but 
smile and bear up as the neglected 
wife. Roland Alexandre as the 
squeamish medical student has a 
tendency to overplay his role. 

A students’ medical party has 
some bare breasts as the boys strip 
the girls, but even this section is 
stilted and poorly executed. Pic 
will do well here on the Fresnay 
boxoffice pull, but does not have 
much to offer for the U. S 





La Poison 
(FRENCH) 
Paris. 


Gaumont release of S. N. E. G.-Paul 
Wagner production. Stars Michel Simon. 
Written and directed by Sacha Guitry. 
Camera, Me ee ag mace. Lester’. 
At Colisee-Gaumon lace an r 

Running 


| gee anna Nov. 30, ‘51. 

time, 8 o 

Weak. sas Shebewe coined s Nicolas Amato 
IID. Fo aes ss 3548445 Marcelle Arnold 
The Mercer’s Wife....... Pauline Carton 
RIE voin s occ cccgesaees Jean Debucourt 
ADAGR. «0.0.0 c6000 ceccesics ss Luce Fabiole 
Mr. Brum....icccece; Jacques de Feraudy 
Ernestine .....+s.eee-+---- Yvonne Hebert 
Gandim ..ccccccccccees:- sss deere Mercier 
Blandine.........+..++- Germaine Reuver 
PT rrr Marthe 
£90400 064 6ebeeceese gee Michel Simon 





Neither the buffoonery of Michel 
Simon nor the obvious intentions 
of Sacha Guitry to do an iconoclas- 
tic film in the witty French man- 
ner can hide the artificiality and 
dullness of this effort. At best, it 
may get by in U. S. arty houses on 
the Simon draw. 

Using as his essential gambit 
the sentiment “‘who among you has 
net wished that his wife were 
dead,” Guitry runs through his 
paces of having the hero commit 
a perfect murder, having him con- 
fess the deed frankly and then 
having his man acquitted in court. 

The film never rises above the 
macabre mood, and its direction is 
spotty. The domestic squalls are 
unimpressive and fail to advance 
the essential idea. 

Simon, who exploits the gross- 
ness of his appearance, is prone to 
mugg too much while Pauline Car- 
ton’s portrayal seems an assembly- 
line job. The introductory busi- 





ed and written by Carlo Rim. C 
Nicolas Hayer; editor, H. Taverna; ‘ae 
Georges Van reeves. At Marignan and 


Marivaux, g time, 100 MINS. 
MEakhesveiccbisVeseet Bernard Blier 
Gabrieile......... acess Danielle Darrieux 
i << echéadeonddss Francoise Arnoul 
snes cepecees eeeee--Michel Francois 
PES 096) 060.04 s00% Yves Deniaud 
WONGMS ...ccccccccsccccess. Berthe Bovy 





Film possesses the insouciance, 
charm, wit and_ tongue-in-cheek 
lock at human foibles that most 
French pix have lacked of late. 
This treats the eternal problem of 
cuckoldry, being done with adroit- 
ness and taste. Though slow in 


| spots, the characterization and in- 


terest hold up. Word-of-mouth 
and good placing in sure-seaters 
and special situations should make 
this palatable in the U. S. Danielle 
Darrieux name is the b.o. lure. 
Film is a comedy-drama about 


|a man’s battle to keep a hold on 


| been carrying on with a 





his wife after he finds she has 
young 
boy. Set in the 1900’s picture has 
period costumes and _ customs, 
Dialog is witty and double enten- 
dre situations are well handled. 
Bernard Blier as the adoring, 
gentle spouse seems destined to 
fill the shoes of the late Raimu as 
the eternal cuckold. He gives a 
depth and feeling to the role that 
makes him human rather than 
pathetic. Miss Darrieux as the 
graceful, flighty wife is delightful. 
The lesser roles are all well- 
rounded bits. Yves Deniaud is 
excellent as the wry, understand- 
ing friend. Berthe Bovy as the 
wily grandmother is fine. The 
youthful contingent is very capa- 
bly filled by Francoise Arnoul and 
Michel Francois. Lensing is a 


fine asset. Mosk, 
Le Dindon 
(The Turkey) 
(FRENCH) 
Paris. 


Corona release of Armor-Silver Films 
production. Features Jacques Charon. Di- 
rected by Claude Barma. Screenplay, 
Jean Luc from play by Georges Feydeau; 
eamera, Jacques Mercanton; editor, Flor- 
ence Marnier. At Marignan and Mari- 
vaux, Paris. Running time, 85 MINS. 


PartiGMae.oscscccecessse: Jacques Charon 
LuUcienne...cccccccccvcesess Nadine Alari 
EAGER . . 06 006 00006sngeoeeds Jacques Morel 
PRORTOL 00006000 sceedsese+ Pasquali 
BEMOR ..0 co cccccccccceshons: Pierre Larquey 
COOO. . sc cvccccesssccducsecs Jane Marken 





This turn of the century farce 
does not have the pace and sauci- 
ness needed to make it amusing. 
Pic maintains its staginess through- 
out and all the comedy and nuance 
is in its verbiage. Too slow for 
U. S. showing in all except possi- 


| bly a few lesser spots. 


The bedroom is the setting in 
this study of cuckoldry, with sit- 
uation gags brought about by the 
sexy machinations of a group of 
cardboard, farcial characters. On 
tap is the skirt-chasing dandy, the 
amorous playboy, the trusting hus- 
band, the flighty wife and an as- 
sorted group of comic characters 
from a burlesque cavalry major 
and his deaf wife to a bellhop suf- 
fering from his first attack of sex. 
There are a few good moments 
but on the whole the pic lacks 
much. 

Jacques Charon looms as stand- 
out for this type of farce. Most 
of the others are offkey in their 
playing. Direction by Claude 
Barma is static and does not take 
advantage of the many chances for 
some fast paced action. The 
turkey refers to the types who go 
about trying to seduce other peo- 
ple’s wives. Mosk. 


Le Cap De L’°Esperanee 
(The Cape of Hope) 
(FRENCH) 

Paris. 


Sirius release of Ariane production. 
Stars Edwige Feuillere. Frank Villard. 
Directed by Raymond Bernard. Screen- 
play, Pierre Laroche; camera, Jacqueline 
Sadoul. At © ia and Ermitage, Paris. 


Running time, MINS. 


MYyTEAE. cccccccccscce se Edwige Feuillere 

1 EOE TENN bbCKRES + a Villard 
Juliette..... ccevedcoseccss Cosetta Grece 
SIMON .. .cccccccccccees::::- Paola Stoppa 
NENNOD «5 0sene% pabeeeas Bernard Lajarrige 
Captain....... e4esneosts William C. Tubbs 





This downbeat story of love in 
the criminal half world and its pitl- 
ful consequences has neither the 
depth or the profundity of char- 
acter observation to make this suit- 
able for art houses in U. S. 

Plot becomes almost a parody on 
the prewar studies of despair and 
decadence in its story of a group © 
soiled characters. An aging beauty 
runs a bar in a port town and 
keeps a young gigolo. He in turn 
is planning a big gold robbery, and 
is carrying on with the daughter 
of the head safecracker. The rob- 
bery is successful, but one man 1S 
lost. Film concerns itself with the 
eventual death and capture of the 
others. 

Edwige Feuillere gives nuance 
and poignance to the role of the 
aging saloon keeper. Frank Villard 
is properly despicable as_ the 
crooked lawyer. William C. Tubbs 


ness of Guitry personally saluting | stands out in a comedy relief role 


the merits of each member of the 
cast is no help. Watt. 


of a rum-soaked American mil- 
lionaire. Mosk. 
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position was Henry Koster, whose 
three pix for 20th, plus “Harvey” 
for Universal, tallied to $7,500,000 
in earnings. 


Among the screenplay writers, it 
was “D&B” again that was decisive. 
Philip Dunne took top award for 
“Bathsheba” plus “Anne of the In- 
dies,” to give him a total of $8,550,- 
000 earned in film rental. Running 
third was Alan Jay Lerner, who 
did “American in Paris” and 
“Royal Wedding” for Metro to the 
tune of $7,100,000. 

Soaring—and admittedly some- 
what surprising—success of “David 
and Bathsheba” means that for the 
second year in a row a Biblical pic- 


‘David,’ Peck, Hayward Top ’51 


Continued from page 3 == 








show position, followed by Para- 
mount, Universal, RKO, Columbia 
and United Artists in that order. 
Republic, which scored with “Iwo 
Jima” and “Rio Grande” last year, 
didn’t make it this time. 

Metro, in taking last year’s 
sweepstakes, got 24 pix on the list 
for a total of $56,290,000. 20th 
was second with 19 at $42,950,000. 


131 Over-$1,000,000 Pix 
Grossed $247,900,000 


Floor on the list has been 
dropped to $1,000,000 this year 
from the $1,250,000 that was used 
as the 1950 base and the $1,500,000 





20th’s Alltime Topper 

“David and Bathsheba.” 
which it is estimated will bring 
20th-Fox $7,000,000 in U.S. and 
Canadian film rentals, is the 
company’s alltime top-grosser. 
Previous record-holder was 
“Leave Her to Heaven,” which 
garnered $5,550,000 when 20th 
released it in 1945, 

“D&B” will take eighth po- 
sition on VARrEeTy’s alltime in- 
dustry gross list, between “Jol- 
son Story” (Col), which got 
$8,000,000 in 1947, and “Going 
AR Way” (Par), $6,500,000 in 











pears to have widened somewhat 
during 1951 by the fact that more 
films garnered $1,250,000 or better. 
$1,500,000 or better, compared with 
77 the previous year, 92 in 1949 














Top-Grossers 


by Companies 


Following are the number of films each company released during 


the calendar year 1951 that promise to gross 


$1,000,000 or more in 


U. S. and Canadian rentals, Also included is the total amount of 


coin each company will receive f 


20th Fox cccccccccecccccces 
Metro ee eeeeeeeseeseseceseee 
Warmer Bros. cccccccccceces 
Paramount 
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No. of Pix Over Total ; 
$1,000,000 Rentals y 


eeccccsesces 29 $55,500,000 
secscceccess 21 47,450,000 
seeccesesees 23 43,225,000 
secccesccese 2h 40,000,000 
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secscesesees Il 20,075,000 
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131 $247,900,000 
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Metro was second with 21 films at | the same amount of money. pod “Showboat. earned abroad into a usable dol-| and Cleopatra” and Shakespeare’s 
$47,450,000. Warner Bros. was in| ever, the base of theatre-going ap- Indicative of the trend of grosses | lar in the U. S. “Antony and Cleopatra,” was 
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ee See Pama = her performance in “Streetcar.” 
Best actor honor went to Arthur 
! i ‘0 ‘ ‘rossers of 195 i] Kennedy for his work in Univer- 
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as best director went to Elia 
ene i nee o—— sea a rats ai Kazan for guiding “Streetcar.” 
na . <a eee os eign etl 7 ‘ ; “Streetcar” nosed out the “The 
Following are the films sent into release during calendar 1951 with too few dates at the year’s end for estimating total returns River,” Ken McEldowney - Jean 
that promise to gross $1,000,000 or more in domestic (U.S. and Can- include Metro’s “Quo Vadis,” “Westward the Women and “Pan- Renoir production being released 
adian) film rentals. Included are all films which have played a dora”; Paramount’s “My Favorite Spy J and ri Submarine Com- by United Artists, on the sixth 
sufficient number of engagements to make possible an accurate mand”; Universal's “Flame of Araby ' RECs “? Want You” and ballot. Count was 8 to 7. According 
estimate of the coin the distributor wili receive. Any film not “Double Dynamite”; Columbia’s “Man In the Saddle,” and 20th- to the rules of procedure, the sixth 
included, it can thus be assumed, will not earn $1,000,000. Pictures Fox’s “Model and the Marriage Broker. ballot is the final one if a two- 
1, David ang Bathsheba ...........+.. 20th $7,000,000 66. Three Guys Named Mike ...... eee. M-G 1,700,000 =| thirds majority cannot be obtained 
a i M-G 5,200,000 67. Bird of Paradise . eseceees 20th 1,650,000 [NP to that ~~ 2 a oon 
3. American In Paris ....... eoeese ....M-G 4,500,000 68. The Mating Season ...... seveeeee-Par 1,625,000 gg Reece Boy ak den dor 
ere : 69. Payment on Demand MrrTrritee. 1,600,000 wi votes as against five 10 
4. Great Caruso . oe sdeseenwaceede naar 4,500,000 -# ; ; : “Roshomon.” Japanese importation 
. . ‘ , 70. People Against O’Hara .............M-G 1,600,000 an > ap ports 
5. Streetcar Named Desire .....+.+00+..WB 4,250,000 71. Sugarfoot WB 1.600.000 being released by RKO. 
: a Rigg Tere rrr TeTTTTiTe oe bay eae 29° When ET Oe a ae aes ‘Par 1,600,000 en ae tale bec oat 
. al? Y DOY .ceesvece eeeeeveseees LE , ’ 79. ’ I N N oa hoare paaeenas en : 5 ‘ am. E 
8. Place In the Sun ....... coeecceeees. Par 3,500,000 ki Fig Ene Invisible. PT a RR Sige, U 1,550,000 Winters, 10-5. Miss Winters re- 
S. At War WHA the Army +o+e: cnceee eee py ry ed 75. Anne of Indies .... Leeseeneee' Sain 1,550,000 _| ceived the votes on the basis of her 
, oe nae mee re eeeeeeees es saan 76. Jim Thorpe—All-American ..........WB 1,550,000 pechermanes ~ sage oo. : 
° e DBUOPY occ ccccce eeeeeeeees 9 A 77. Valentino ........ . ee 1,550,000 . as ft 
12, Kim ....... 0.0... ..05. seeeeeseees M-G 2,800,000 78. Comin’ Round the Mountain ........ U 1,550,000 Theodore Dreiser’s “An American 
; 13. Across the Wide Missouri ...........M-G 2,750,000 err mhineedy 1,500,000 Tragedy.” Kennedy defeated Mar- 
; 14. Capt. Horatio Hornblower ........-..WB 2,750,000 80. Golden Horde ............e oat os ae 1,500,000 lon a (“Streetcar”) by 10-5 
15. Halls of Montezuma ...... seseeeees 20th 2,650,000 Gl. Half-Angel ......:.....:s0. cccccoss SOM 1,500,000 | 0M the third ballot. Vote for bes 
16. Flying Leathernecks .......++++++..-RKO 2,600,000 82. Prince Who Was Thief ............. U 1,475,000 director went to final and sixth 
f 17, Harvey ........sscseee cocccccceees. U 2,600,000 83, Appointment With Danger ......+..-Par 1,450,000 | ballot with Kazan finally winning 
“ 18. Royal Wedding ........ seeeeeceees - M-G 2,600,000 84. Fixed Bayonets .......... ee a 1,450,000 out over George Stevens, who di- 
ae! 19. Here Comes the Groom .....++e++...Par 2,550,000 85. Fort Worth .....ccccocs ENR 1,450,000 rected “Place.” re i 
is 20. Go For Broke ........ secccesecees - M-G 2,500,000 ~~ ae ene Scale RP es 1.450.000 as in of Me gg marked 
21. On Moonlight Bay ........s+eee00+.-WB 2,500,000 87. Rhubarb ...... : . Par 1.450.000 e time that a Burstyn im- 
22. On the Riviera ........seccseceees 20th 2,500,000 88. Get It For You Wh heneht vcs cones 1.425.000 | Port has won the Critics’ award. 
23. Operation Pacific .....seccseseess- WB 2:450,000 Tee - 425, His previous winners were “Open 
89. Never Dull Moment .........cceccee- RKO 1,425,000 City” (1946). “Paisan” ) “Th 
Ag 24. Alice In Wonderland ee eeeseeeeeees .RKO 2,400,000 90. September Affair TTeret erro ee .Par 1,425,000 Bi. y 1 vane Ten (1948 lew e 
ft ae 6S ee cocceces aun 2,400,000 91. Along the Great Divide .............WB 1,400,000 a el r 1949) _and a a 
Le | = = a i were. we Ter ve eeeeees = peyee 92. Angels In the Outfield ..............M-G 1,400,000 AB ay AP so) ar gr ‘ — 
. Francis Goes to Races ..... te deeeees 300, 93. Apache Drums ........... itieouabens 1,400, ~si } -veei 
f 28. Lemon Drop Kid ....... seeeeeeees Par 2,300,000 94. Secret of Convict Lake << ........20th 1'350.000 ee aeee Soe ane SaeS 
a a -, r seccceaccenses SM 2.300.000 95. Big Carnival (Ace in Hole) ..........Par 1,300,000 o Werle Theetee, Hy. 5. 
. Texas Carnival ....... ececccecceee. M- GON, 96. Goodbye, My Fancy . seccccecee»- WB 1,300,000 
31. Lullaby of Broadway 66 0ccccdsecesce we 2,225,000 97. I Was Communist for FBI ..........WB 1,300,000 
| owe —— rete eee e ees teen eeeeeees a oy meee 98. Raton Pass .............. esevsseuns me 1,300,000 DE ROCHEMONT SETS 
© BOPATUCU 2c ce nneeeseae eeereeeetoesene Fe . : 99. Sirocco Fo male ith43k0uc wera cee 1 : 3 
te 34. Dallas 06d 0e 6 ee00660eeee Serer 2,200,000 100. Tanks Are Coming seevesennnhare nia ees 4 FILMS ON BURMA 
| ahs 35. Call Me Mister ............ seeeees 20th 2,175,000 101. Crosswinds ......... cocccenescesogoe 1,250,000 
| 36. I’d Climb Highest Mountain ........20th 2,150,000 es So os ok as vancdcasaaeeden ee 1.250,000 Four films depicting problems of 
, 37. Frog Men ... .........44. seeeeees 20th 2,100,000 = 103. Let’s Make It Legal .........se+++..20th 1,250,000 | Treal life in Burma have been 
f } BG. PUGS Wil TOUR 2 cccccccccccccesen MUG 2,100,000 104. Redhead and Cowboy .........e.....Par 1,250,000 screenplayed by the Louis de 
i = 39. Elopement ........ Coecercesesecece samen 2,000,000 105. Storm Warning ....... wal ae ee 1,250,000 Rochemont organization and will 
ae 4. 40. Enforcer ........... $49500000860000. 2,000,000 106. Warpath ......... cab veseceeecesece Ue 1,250,000 | be filmed in Burma as part of an 
~H) = el pore od ste eeeeeeenees "4 pony 107. Watch the Birdie ...........ee0e00+.M-G 1,250,000 =— to develop a film industry 
h . . a eeeeeeeeseereoes ’ > 108. Last Outpost eee ees PTeTTTITT TTT Tir x 3 1,225,000 ere. 
{ 7 43. Only the Valiant ....... obeneddeece sc WEe 2,000,000 109. Bedtime for Bonzo ........eeeseeee.. U 1,200,000 Deal with de Rochemont was 
Sa 44. Tomahawk Wee Was £< aks eoessceece. U 2,000,000 310. Woree of Armee .....cccccceccccccec. WB 1,200,000 set by the Economic Cooperation 
j 45. Two Tickets To Broadway ..........RKO 2,000,000 San. EE 0. Jc ccaccankesusdans. 1,200,000 Administration and the Burmese 
| 46. Rawhide ........+..+++- cocccccces -20tn 1,950,000 112. Follow the Sun ........ccccccccees- 20th 1,150,000 government. Pact reportedly calls 
i ; yi Up Front’ eserscee cece eecccccores a yy tr _ — TE cecténedsdbesoncal 1,150,000 for de Rochemont to receive : 
a] : o OSD BIUTIG we ee aveve eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ’ , ; oe Oo ig way ee ee 0000600006065 seems 1,150,000 guarantee of between $200,000 an 
= ay oe ae Tees’ TTTTTT TI TTT Te 9 prey ah y rome ra ccccccvcceces COL 1,150,000 $250,000 convertible into dollars. 
4 ‘ eccdeseoceroeer: 900, 16. rounds for Marriage ........+se0.-M-G 1,100,000 Project is viewed as part of the 
a a a Oy the nesnqnts rye 117. J 2 ” Sy eesgeetereggeeoqeg  * | 1,100,000 | U. S. program to render techab. 
y, . y ee eeeeeees ’ , 18. Little E t eee eee eereeeeeeeeeeeeee cal a elo 
t 53. Take Care of My Little Girl ........20th imneee 10. Peng Manes ............ Pee ant imma oo 
H § 54. Painting Clouds With Sunshine seoee .WB 1,800,000 120. Sante Fe se eee eee eereeeeseeeeeeie -Col 1,075,000 
, 55. Strangers on a Train ........ bconnneue 1,800,000 121. Fabiola ....... 050, 
{ 56. Ten Tall Men Col 1,800,000 122. The Mob fara, peeeriee eae ese 200 WB’s Coast Meet 
“4 « MOIR BEAL WASTE «ce eee eeeeeeeeeeewees ’ ’ . e la 00060066660 68668686 J J 
q 57. Vengeance Valley .,..s++e+eeseeee+.M-G 1,800,000 123. Smuggler’s Island .......cccccccses: U i 080 000 Meeting of Warner Bros. West 
ig 58. West Point Story .....seseeseeeees WB 1,800,000 124, Soldiers Three ..........sseseeeees-M-G 1,050,000 | Coast district and branch managers 
Zz: 59. Excuse My Dust ..... teeeeceeesees M-G 1,750,000 125. Passage West ........sseecesceeess-Par 1,025,000 | will be held in San Francisco on 
‘fa 60. I'll Never Forget You ......++++++.-20th 1,750,000 126. Behave Yourself ........++eeee0000.RKO 1,000,000 | Jan. 14 with Roy Haines, western 
i. 61, Mr. Belvedere Rings Bell ......++...20th 1,750,000 127. He Ran All the Way .......seeceees+-UA 1,000,000 | divisio les m er, presiding. - 
62, The Racket RKO 1 ry wort on egy a 
Ds , e mMacket ........... seeeeeeeenes 750,000 128. Iron Man ......... -ssseesecceccceess U 1,000,000 Haines held a two-day confab 
is Sy Seat Damen Mae DEW. conncccecocs Sees 1,750,000 129. Millionaire for Christy ......+sse+«-20th 1,000,000 | with midwest and prairie state /s- 
ie GR HF nl ~ Babee > 1,750,000 = 130. Mudlark ...seeeeeeeseseecceeeeees 20th 1,000,000 | trict and branch managers in Chi- 
. For Heaven's Sake .....sseeseeeees: 1,700,000 131, Teresa ..ssccccccscecrscscceseeess» M-G 1,000,000 ‘cago Friday (28) and Saturday (29). 
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Mayo, Doris Day, Shelley Winters 
and Elizabeth Taylor. 

Kind of sandwiching that con- 
tingent are the new, unestablished 
(or only semi-established) faces 
and the o!dtimers (more or less) 
who still count. Among the latter 
list Clark Gable, Bob Hope, Bing 
Crosby, Spencer Tracy, Errol 
Flynn, Abbott & Costello, Betty 
Grable, and Betty Hutton. The 
gals have faded faster than the 
males. 

On the other side of the sand- 
wich are the relative newcomers 
who've had star billing during the 
past year. Topping them was un- 
doubtedly Judy Holliday, who se- 
cured a place for herself with the 
success of . “Born Yesterday.” 
Others. include Steve’ Cochran, 
Howard Keel, Gene Nelson, Gary 
Merrill, Jose Ferrer, Dale Robert- 
sony veft Chandler, Louis Jourdan, 
Tony Curtis, Debra Paget, Phyllis 
Thaxter, Jean Peters, Sally For- 
rest, Nancy Olsen and Leslie 
Caron. (For further sidelights on 
“new faces” see Whitney Williams’ 
report from Hollywood in this 
issue.) 

A flock of other players fit in 
indefinite categories somewhere 
between those listed above. Same 
situation as with actors appears 
among directors and screenwriters. 
There are plenty of new ones get- 
ting a chance and lots of the older 
ones disappearing. Situation among 
producers shows less willingness 
to experiment, many vets. still 
hanging on to the reins. 


Players 


Topping the list of male money 
stars is Peck, who was in “David 
& Bathsheba,” “Capt. Horatio 
Hornblower” and “Only the Vali- 
ant,” which racked up a total of 
$11,750,000. Femme list is headed 
by Miss Hayward, who was seen in 
“Bathsheba,” “I’d Climb the High- 
est Mountain,” “Rawhide” and “I 
Can Get It for You Wholesale.” 
Together they grossed $12,525,000. 

Among other players who were 
in more than one pic on the list 
are those below. Shown are how 
many pix they were in and how 
much those pix earned. That’s not 
an indication, necessarily, of the 
player’s drawing power, but of 
how many theatregoers he or she 
was exposed to during the year. 
That could have a strong effect on 
a player’s future, of course. Here 
are the figures: 








ACTORS 
No. of Total 
Pix Gross 
1. Gregory Peck...scce 3 $11,750,000 
2. Steve Cochran..... 5 7,600,000 
3. Howard Keel....... 2 7,450,000 
4. Martin & Lewis... 2 7,150,000 
5. Van Jotinson....s0. 4 7,050,000 
6. Gene Nelson...csce 3 5,925,000 
7. Kirk Douglas..ccce 3 5,500,000 
8. Clifton Webb...... 3 5,450,000 
9. William Holden.... 2 5,350,000 
10. Red Skelton....... 3 5,250,000 
11. Brod Crawford..... 2 5,200,000 
12 Burt Lancaster..... 3 5,150,000 
13. John Wayne ...... 2 5,050,000 
14. Macdonald Carey., 3 5,000,000 
15. Ronald Reagan..... 4 4,925,000 
16. Robert Mitchum... 3 4,900,000 
7. Bing Crosby....... 2 4,850,000 
18. Richard Widmark.. 2 4,750,000 
19. Spencer Tracy..... 2 4,700,000 
20. Gordon MacRae.... 2 4,400,000 
ACTRESSES 
1, Susan Havward.... 4 12,525,000 
2. Virginia Mayo..... 5 9,650,000 
3. Doris Day..... coco 4 7,875,000 
4. Ann Blyth....... eo @ 7,750,000 
5. Shelley Winters.... 4 6,950,000 
6. Elizabeth Taylor... 2 6,600,000 
7. Jane Wyman....... 3 6,450,000 
8. Ava Gardner..... » 2 6,350,000 
9. Kathryn Grayson.., 2 6,300,000 
10 Ruth Hussey:. ... . 3 6,100,000 
11. Rhonda Fleming... 5 6,075,000 
12. Ruth Roman..... ee 5.900.600 
13. Pat Neal....... jose 5,600,000 
14. Gene Tierney...... 3 5,475,000 
15. Eleanor Parker..., 3 5,350,000 
16. Jane Powell..... oS 4.350.000 
17. Betty Grable....... 2 4,175,000 


That there are many elements 
beyond a-star’s draw that account 
for his or her success is seen by 
the fact that James Stewart topped 
last year’s list with four pix that 
grabbed a total of $9,225,000. He 
appeared in only one minor entry 
released in 1951. That was 20th’s 
No Hiehway,” which did a meagre 
$1,150,000 











| ____ Producers _| 
Producer list, which was led last 
year by Jerry Wald (15th this 


year), Joseph Pasternak, William 
Jacobs and Darryl Zanuck, line up 
this way for 1951: 


1. Arthur Freed...,.. 3 $12,300,000 
2. Leonard Goldstein. 53 10,075,000 
3. Darryl F. Zanuck.. 2 9,100,000 
4. William Jacobs.... 3 6.525.000 
5. Hal Wallis....... ee 6,325,000 
6. Josevh Pasternak... 2 6.250.000 
7. Anthony Veiller... 4 6.250.000 





Directors | 








_ Among the directors, Henry 
King (mainly thanks to “D&B”) 


Quota of ‘New Faces’ 


Continued from page 3 








repeated last year’s win. Henry 
Koster, who was second in 1950, 
gave way one place to Vincent Mi- 
nelli, who was responsible for 
“American in Paris” and “Father's 
Little Dividend.” Here’s how the 
leaders line up: 


1 pemy. King....... 2 9,150, 

2. Vincent Minelli.... 2 ar ty > 
3. Henry Koster...... 7,500,000 
4. Hal Walker........ 2 7,150 

5. Richard Thorpe..., 2 6,300 

6. Roy Del Ruth...... 3 6,200; 

7. Henry Hathaway... 3 5,950,000 
Screenwriters’ competition 


headed by an old Hollywood hand, 
Philip Dunne (“How Green Was 
My Valley), who scripted “D&B” 
and collabbed on “Anne of the In- 
dies.” Runner-up is Oscar Brod- 
ney, who’s been writing on the 
Coast for some 10 years, but got 
his first big break doing “Harvey.” 
In the trey spot with a profitable 
twosome (“American in Paris” and 
“Royal Wedding’’) is a fresh face, 
Alan Jay Lerner. He’s from Broad- 
way. 


Here’s how the 


MUNICH STUDIO BUYS 
U.S. SCRIBE’S NOVEL 


Berlin. 
German language film rights to 
“The Big Rape,” a historical novel 
about the fall of Berlin to the 
Red Army by James Wakefield 
Burke, foreign correspondent for 
the Indianapolis News, has been 
purchased by producer Helmut 

Weiss of Orlando Film, Munich. 
Weiss is reported to have paid 
$10,000 for the rights and intends 








| 


009.1 to spend. about $300,000 for the 
009 | production. The City of Berlin and 


| the Bonn Government are said to 


is | be financing over 80° of the film. | 


| 





Battle of The 
Biblical Specs 


Often, over past years, rivalry to 


ring up the biggest score has be- 











Hollywood. 

With fresh faces and new stars 
constituting motion pictures’ hope 
for the future, the year 1951 did 
right well in springing enough up- 
coming talent to give 1952 a rosy 
hue. 

The point of new-face develop- 
ment was strongly brought out dur- 
ing UI’s December Sales sessions 
in Hollywood, when division and 
district managers generally empha- 
sized the value to the company of 
the studio having developed during 
past year a good half dozen new 
| players. 

Sales delegates stated that these 
| had been accorded “terrific accept- 
}ance all over the country,” and 
agitated for the studio to continue 
| this type of activity. Concensus 





| come hezted between two compa-| was that this is a “surefire method 


: screenwriters | 
shape up, allowing them full credit | 1947 between Samuel 


nies with top-grossing pix. Prime 
instance was the competition in 
Goldwyn 


|of helping business.” 
| Other studios have likewise been 
aware of the value of new faces, 


for films on which they were only | with his “Best Years of Our Lives” | for there has been a great display 
collaborators, as well as the pix on | and David O. Selznick with “Duel during the year past of unknowns 


which they worked solo: 
| Writers 


1. Philip Dunne.,.... 2 $8,550,000 
2. Oscar Brodney.... 4 7,4 
3. Alan Jay Lerner... 2 7,1 
4. Ivan Goff & Ben 
URS 55,965(0¢6 2 3 5,950,000 
5. Harry Joe Brown.. 2 5,50 
6. Albert Hackett & 
Frances Goodrich 2 4,85 
7. Liam O’Brien...... 2 3,8 





French Assembly 
Probes Film Biz 


Paris. 
A special subcommittee of the 
French National Assembly has 


been given powers to look into the 
film industry crisis. It started out 
by checking the books of the 


Centre National du Cinema, the 
government body which sets 
French production policy and 
handles various pix biz subsidies. 

The group is reported interested 
in why only the picture companies 
alone, of all popular show biz 
branches, had failed to show any 
increase in attendance since 1938. 
Figures were given out showing 
that attendance at theatres and 
concerts had gone up 51,000,000 
in that period and that variety 
show audiences had increased 29,- 
000,000. Film theatre attendance 
in the same period declined 38,- 
000,000. 

Minister of Production Louvel 
did not reveal his plans for help- 
ing the pic business. However, one 
plan reported to be under consid- 
eration is a cash award for quality 
films to be paid from funds of 
the Centre National du Cinema. 

The industry’s public relations 
hit a new low when the Louis- 
Delluec cinema prize jury voted not 
to make any 1951 awards, deciding 
for the first time in 14 years to 
withhold this prestige award until 


'the quality of French films im- 
| proves. 





Rogers Biog, ‘Charley’ 
In Aug. WB Release 


Two of Warner Bros.’ top pic- 
tures of the year are slated for re- 
lease during August. They are 
“The Story of Will Rogers,” star- 
ring Will Rogers, Jr. and Jane Wy- 
man, and “Where’s Charley?,” 
with Ray Bolger and Allyn Mc- 
Lerie recreating their original 
stage roles. 

Latter was filmed in England, 
enabling Warners to use frozen 
coin. Will Rogers yarn had been 
a Warner story property for a long 
time. Both films are in Techni- 
color. 


Exhibs in 68 Cities 
Urged to Aid CD 


Exhibs in 68 cities have been 
urged by the Council of Motion 
Picture Organizations to cooperate 
with the Civil Defense Administra- 
tion in staging and promotion of 
civil defense exhibits in their com- 
munities. 

Three motorized CD convoys 
will tour the country beginning in 
February. 





50, 
50,000 | holds 

00,000 | “David and Bathsheba.” 
50 


| cult to figure. 


In the Sun.” Currently, 20th-Fox 


| Paramount’s “Samson and Delilah” 
over Darryl F. Zanuck’s 


“S&D,” which went out in 1950, 


0,000 | when business was a little better is 
0.000 | expected to gross in U.S. and Can- 
00,000 | ada between $8,000,000 and $9,000,- 


000, nearer the latter. That’s a lot 
different from the $11,000,000 Par 
was counting on at the end of 1950. 
20th is figuring on $7,000,000— 
although the Par crew, with expe- 
rience behind it, claims the figure 
is nigh impossible to achieve. 20th 
is citing lots of facts and figures to 
prove it should be easy. 

“S&D” in its pre-release, upped- 
price engagements, garnered slight- 
ly over $5,400,000 in 2,100 dates. 
“D&B,” which wound up its pre- 
release at the year’s end, got just 
over $4,000,000 in 3,300 playoffs. 
Par expected $5,500,000 the first 
time around at regular prices, and 
will wind up with $3,500,000 or 
slightly less. “D&B,” which goes 
into regular release next month, 
will have to get $3,000,000 out of 
that cycle to justify its estimate. 
| Upped Rentals | 

Year, incidentally, saw an excep- 
tionally large flock of pix on which 
upped terms were sought. They 
included, aside from “D&B,” Met- 
ro’s “American In Paris,” Warner 
Bros.’ “Streetcar Named Desire,” 
Columbia’s “Born Yesterday” and 
Paramount’s “Place In the Sun.” 
That makes the standing of “Show 
Boat” as second in VARIETY’s cur- 
rent list of 1951 top-grossers even 
more spectacular. It got $5,200,000 
—the largest sum ever rung up by 
Metro in selling a film at regular 
scale terms. 

Incidentally, in the battle be- 
tween Goldwyn and Selznick for 
top honors, “BYOL” edged “Duel” 
out by a small amount. “Best 
Years” scored $10,400,000 against 
“Duel’s” $10,000,000. Both pix 
were sold on a roadshow basis, 
however, making comparisons be- 
tween them —and between them 
and other pix-—very difficult. Much 
depends on individual bookkeeping 
on roadshow dates as to what is 
charged off in the way of advertis- 
ing. house staffs, etc., against re- 
corded rentals. 

For the same reason, the gross 
of “Cyrano” (Kramer-UA) is diffi- 
The $1,900,000 cred- 











| ited to it in the current tabulation 


is admittedly a compromise. It got 
about $600.000 via roadshowing, 
but expenses were extremely high, 
so it would be unfair to add that 
entire figure to expected gross 
from first regular release. 

Other roadshow pix that went 
out during 1951 were “The River” 
(McEldowney-UA) and “Tales of 
Hoffmann’ (Korda-Lopert). Some 
possibility is seen of “Hoffmann” 


experts hold out little hope of “The 
River” reaching that figure. 





Blumberg, Bergman 
Out of the Hospital 


Nate Blumberg, Universal prexy, 
and his aide, Maurice Bergman, 
were discharged from different 
N. Y. hospitals last week. 

Blumberg was at Doctors Hospi- 


tine checkup” and Bergman at 
New York Hospital for two weeks 





with a virus. 


hitting the $1,000,000 mark needed | 
to get it on the Varrety list, but | 


tal for about a month on a “rou- | 


|}and comparative unknowns draw- 


j|is scratching to overtake the lead | ing top spots in films. 


} : . : . P 
| Joining UI in such practice, 
Metro was a particular adherent to 
the theory, as well as giving other 


er roles. Leslie Caron was brought 
from Paris to costar with Gene 
Kelly in “An American in Paris,” 
and instantly registered. She fol- 
lowed this with costar roles in 
“The Man With a Cloak” and “Glory 
Alley.” Pier Angeli is another im- 


in “Teresa,” next teamed with 
Stewart Granger in “The Light 


Touch.” Ralph Meeker, costar with 


this with a top spot in “Shadow in 
the Sky.” 


| —-* Vie Damone’s Ist _ om 


Vic Damone, although a name 
in the singing world, screen- 


and Pretty,” and Fernando Lamas, 
after a tep part in “The Law and 
the Lady,” quickly was costarred 
in “Rich,” following this opposite 
Lana Turner in “The Merry Wid- 
ow.” Dawn Addams, English ac- 
tress, after appearing prominently 
in “Night Into Morning” and 
“Singin’ in the Rain,” was teamed 
with Peter Lawford in “The Hour 
of 13.” Doretta Morrow was 
rushed from the N, Y. stage to co- 
star with Mario Lanza in “Because 
You’re Mine,” for her bow. 

The names to which UI sales 
| chiefs referred included Piper 
| Laurie, Tony Curtis, Rock Hudson, 
Julia Adams, Joyce Holden, Peggy 
Dow. 
becoming established both individ- 
ually and as a team, in the latter 
category attracting particularly in 
their first, “The Prince Who Was a 
Thief,” then in “Son of Ali Baba.” 

Hudson did yeoman service in 
“The Iron Man,” following this as 
star in both “Bend of the River” 
and “Has Anybody Seen My Gal?’ 
Miss Adams bowed as second 
‘femme lead in “Bright Victory,” 
following this as costar in “Holly- 
wood Story,” “Finders Keepers,” 





with William Powell, and “Bend of 
the River.” 

Miss Holden drew femme lead 
and registered solidly as a come- 
dienne in “You Never Can Tell,” 
| after several smaller roles. Miss 
| Dow, following a number of ap- 
| pearances on her own lot, was 
'loaned to Samuel Goldwyn for a 
| star role in “I Want You.” Yvette 
| Dugay is another potential stellar- 
ite, having costarred in “The Cim- 
| arron Kid.” 

i Paramount’s Efforts 
| Paramount, in an earnest effort 
| to develop fresh talent, has set up 
| a pool of promising newcomers 
| dubbed The Golden Circle. Addi- 
tionally, studio set opera star Rob- 
‘ert Merrill for one of the top spots 
in “Aaron Slick from Punkin 
Crick.” After having made a bril- 


1951 Did Well Springing 
New Faces on the Publie 


| By WHITNEY WILLIAMS 


new talent an opportunity in small- | 


port, from Italy, and after bowing | 


Miss Angeli in “Teresa,” followed | | 


debuted as a costar in “Rich, Young | 


Miss Laurie and Curtis are | 


“Treasure of the Canyon,” latter | 


| try will contribute. 
_of the promotional activities is ex- 








;nene the less impressive new stars. 
Outstanding here are Mitzi Gay- 
/nor, Dale Robertson and Marilyn 
| Monroe, with several others being 
_ accorded stellar opportunities. 
Miss Gaynor, after a_ bright 
|debut in “My Blue Heaven” and a 
|followup in “Take Care of My Lit- 
tle Girl,” won stardom in “The 
|Golden Girl” and “The I Don't 
Care Girl,” biopix of Lotta Crab- 
tree and Eva Tanguay, respective- 
ly. She also is one of the star 
names. in “We're Not Married.” 
Robertson, a Nat Holt discovery, 
was snapped up by 20th-Fox after 
a single appearance and imme- 
diately launched upon a series of 
top and star roles, including “Take 
Care,” “Golden Girl,” “Return of 
the Texan,” “Lydia Bailey” and 
“Outcasts of Poker Flat.” 

Miss Monroe, a lush, sexy blonde 
who had done a number of pie- 
tures for both Columbia and 20th- 
Fox before her elevation to sitar- 
dom, got her first taste of it on 
|loanout to Wald-Krasna for “Clash 
l\by Night.” Next came “Don’t 
Bother to Knock,” opposite Rich- 
ard Widmark, and “We're Not Mar- 
ried.” 

Anne Francis caught studio at- 
tention in “So Good, So Bad” and 
|*Whistle Stop at Eaton Falis,” both 
produced in the east, was term- 
pacted and immediately cast in top 
femme role with Clifton Webb in 
“Elopement.” Jeffrey Hunter and 
Helene Stanley are being star- 
groomed, former having scored in 
“Take Care,” latter in “Return of 
the Texan.” 


Columbia's Ray, Lawrance | 


| Columbia is banking on a pair, 
| Aldo Ray and Jody Lawrance, and 
| Edward Small, who releases 
| through Columbia, has Tony Dex- 
|ter. Ray first attracted in “Sat- 
urday’s Hero,” following this with 
co-star role with Judy Holliday in 
“The Marrying Kind.” Miss Law- 
rance, a Texas swimmer who was 
jin Larry Crosby's “Aquacade,” 
| Started out as a lead and appeared 
|in five films before the first was 
|released. These include “Mask of 
| the Avenger,” “The Family Secret,” 
“Son of Dr. Jekyll,” “10 Tall Men” 
jand “The Brigand.” Dexter, after 
| bowing in “Valentino,” seconded 
| with “Brigand.” 
Warners crashed through with 
| two who appear likely to develop 
into star names. Mari Aldon played 
| opposite Gary Cooper in her first, 
j in “Distant Drums.” This film also 

much 





| offered Richard Webb, of 
{promise although not a Warner 
contractee. Miss Aldon followed 
| with “The Tanks Are Coming,” op- 
posite Steve Cochran. Eve Miller 
appeared opposite Kirk Douglas 
‘in “The Big Trees” for her initial 
role. 

RKO started off Elizabeth Thre- 
|att, a Gotham model, in costar role 
|with Kirk Douglas in “The Big 
Sky,” Howard Hawks production. 
Margaret Sheridan, also a model, 
‘likewise drew femme lead in an- 
other Hawks’ production, “The 
/Thing.” Kenneth Tobey, following 
a few small parts, starred in this 
film. 

Muriel Lawrance, with grand 
opera experience, stars in Repub- 
lic’s “Bal Tabarin” for her first 
screen role. Beverly Michaels co- 
starred with Hugo Haas for her 
screen launching, in “Pickup” and 
“The Girl on the Bridge.” 








PIX AID DEFENSE DEPT. 
|| IN FEMME RECRUITING 


To boost enlistment of women 


|}in the armed forces, the film in- 


| 


| paring a promotional campaign in 


the 
pre- 


dustry, in cooperation with 
Department of Defense, is 


which every branch of the indus- 
Exact nature 


liant impression in a brief singing | pected to be set at a Washington 


sequence in “Here Comes the 
Groom,” 15-year-old Anna Maria 
Alberghetti, from Italy, now is to 
star in “The Goddess.” 

Golden Circle personalities who 
already have started their upward 
‘trek include Barbara Rush, lead in 
“When Worlds Collide” and “Flam- 
ling Feather;’ Michael Moore, co- 
star in “Silver City,” “Los Alamos;” 





“Giant Timber;” Joan Taylor, 


“Warbonnet.” 
Twentieth-Fox has 





i 


Susan Morrow, “Warbonnet,” | 


juncheon in the Pentagon Jan. 18. 
Defense Secretary Robert A. 
Lovett will invite about 20 leaders 
of the pic industry to the luncheon 
confab. 

Preliminary talks on films’ part 
in the enlistment drive have been 
held for the last two weeks, with 
Arthur L. Mayer, exec v.p. of the 


| Council of Motion Picture Organi- 


zations, conferring with Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg, Assistant Defense Sec- 


| retary, and other officers of the 
fewer but! Defense Department. 
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ARTHUR FREED 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
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Beat Wishes 


BUD LOU 


ABBOTT~COSTELLO 


WATCH FOR 
“JACK AND THE BEANSTALK” 


and 


“ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET CAPTAIN KIDD” 


Co-Starring 


CHARLES LAUGHTON 





Released by WARNER BROS. 
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LIKE BIRDS . . . men must fly—soar higher, ever higher—on the wings of their imaginations. 
__ This of itself would be reason enough for motion pictures of increasing insight and originality. But 
to the constant spur of men’s imagination must be added the inspiration of new technics, new equip- 
ment and moterials. 
With this trend toward greater imagination i in studio and laboratory has come greater oppor- 2 
tunity for the manufacturer to cooperate. The Eastman Kodak Company, for example, aso part of its 
ee to me ee moins bx Eastman Technical Service for Motion Picture Film, Here, repre- 
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Congratulations FARIETY . 
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EDDIE BUZZELL || 


































RADIO CITY 


Showplace of the Nation 


MUSIC HALL 


Rockefeller Center, N..Y. 









~~ on 


An institution known throughout the world for its presentation of outstanding motion pictures 
and stage shows notable for their good taste, beauty and perfection of execution. 
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{ JOHNNY GREEN 
W General Musical Director 

eB MGM STUDIOS 
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GARY COOPER 


“DISTANT DRUMS” “HIGH NOON” 
for ; for 
Warner Brothers Stanley Kramer Productions 























Comerford Theatres 
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Congratulations to 


VARIETY 


CHARLES STARRETT 


COLUMBIA STUDIOS 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


FROM 


ButTERFIELD THEATRES 


A 


MICHIGAN 


INSTITUTION 


President 


1906 1952 























ASTOR, VICTORIA and BUOU THEATRES 
NEW YORK 























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


MARILYN MAXWELL 
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ARTHUR HORNBLOW,, JR. 
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MOTION PICTURE RELIEF FUND 
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CLAUDETTE COLBERT 























BIRTHDAY 
GREETINGS 


to ZARIETY 
from CANADA! 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


CANADIAN CORPORATION LTD. 




















International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 





Representing Craftsmen Employed in 
Production, Distribution and Exhibition 


in the Entertainment Field 


WILLIAM P. RAOUL 


General Secretary-Treasurer 


RICHARD F. WALSH 


International President 


SUITE 1900, R.K.O. BUILDING 
1270 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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MAINE 


AND 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THEATRES CO. 


John J. Ford 



































Season’s Greetings! 
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from 


A. J. BALABAN 


To the Entire Roxy Theatre Staff 
For Their Cooperation 



















































































- JANE FROMAN 
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Season’s Greetings 


Mitzi Green 


Management 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 























Contribute fo the 
Motion Picture Relief Fund 


























CEORCE WELLS” 


PRODUCER 
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SAMUEL G. ENGEL 


as IL 


















































| BOB HOPE 












































Greetings 


111} MERCEDES McCAMBRIDGCE 
FLETCHER MARKLE 


NL 
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LLOYD BACON 





20TH CENTURY -FOX 























GOTTFRIED REINHARDT 


“THE INVITATION” 
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s “YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY” 





METRO - GOLDWYN - MAYER 
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Clarence Brown 


Just Completed: 


- Currently Shooting: 
“WHEN IN ROME” 


“PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE” 


METRO - GOLDWYN - MAYER 






















































Congratulations 


On Your Anni versary 


= DONALD 
1 O CONNOR 





























GIVE TO 
THE 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


E. J. M. 
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Congratulations, 
and thanks for everything. 
Sincerely, 
JUDY GARLAND 
| 
) ] 








NASSOUR PICTURES 


WILLIAM NASSOUR 


FOR TOP QUALITY INDEPENDENT PRODUCTS 


Look for 


EDWARD NASSOUR 
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BRYON HASKIN 


DIRECTOR 


Under Contract to Paramount Pictures 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


HORACE McMAHON 


Setanta 























Congratulations on your 46th Anniversary 


SAM KATZMAN 


PRODUCING 
for 
Columbia Pictures 
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HARMON JONES 





20TH CENTURY - FOX 
DIRECTOR 
Just Completed 
“PRIDE OF ST. LOUIS” 

















HENRY LEVIN 


Director 
20TH CENTURY -FOX 





For March Release: “BELLES ON THEIR TOES” 
In Preparation: “HOW HIGH IS UP” 























Holiday Greetings 


VICTOR YOUNG 


COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 




















Congratulations ARIFTY 


HAROLD KRESS 
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PAT DUGGAN 
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TECHNICOLOR 
TECHNICOLOR MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 


HERBERT T. KALMUS, President and General Manager 
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DANNY KAYE 
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JAN. STERLING 


























DIRECTOR 


Gerald Mayer 
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HENRY BERMAN 

















Producer MGM 
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presents; 


for R.K.O. release 


Bemard Shaws 
“ANDROCLES AND THE LION” 





starring 

















= Jean Simmons’ Victor Mature Robert Newton Maurice Evans 
and 
Alan Young as “Androcles”’ 
——— ~ 
a Now in Active Preparation: 
66 r 99 
MAHATMA GANDHI 
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Season’s Greetings to all my friends all over the world 
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PINE-THOMAS PRODUCTIONS |." 


FOR 





Hollywood. 
Let’s see; there’s Mother’s Day, 


Father’s Day, Most Valuable Play- 
er Award and the Academy Award. 
There’s a day for everything in- 
|eluding gorgonzola cheese and 
plastic mousetraps, and there’s an 
4/ award for anyone and everything 
that breathes in Hollywood, ex- 
cept, of course, the poor publicity 
purveyor’s pilot. ; 
Why not an award for this lost 

, soul? We could call it The Most 
Courageous Man of the Year 
The Man With the Most Cuts 

1s, 














or 


. that 
after they remove the ulcers 





























































Spend a day with a studio pub- 
licity director and see for vyour- 
Current self. Come along for an ordinary 
day around the lot. You report at 
: 6é 79 | nine o’clock and rush to a meet- 
ing and while you are exchanging 
thoughts in the meeting room the 
Starring -{47| phone back in the office is making 
~ - - ans ; “|§| more noise than the proverbial two 
RONALD REAGAN whee RHONDA FLEMING skeletons playing canasta on a tin 
roof. 
Color by Technicolor So you come back to your desk 
" where the morning mail and the 
, trade papers are waiting. Oops! 
® : Where did that son-of-a-misguided 
; Moslem get that story? Pearl, get 
me that producer on the phone. 
4; Ill tell him off about calling the 
Completed trades with that story. Listen, 
, |Mac. Don’t be making announce- 
bk 79 ments for us. Leave it to the pub- 
licity department. If you want to 
be a planter go buy yourself some 
Starring seeds. Oh, you didn’t know you 
| weren’t supposed to tell the press? 
JOHN PAYNE | Weil, Mac, you know now. 
WILLIAM DEMAREST — AGNES MOOREHEAD ay FER eee SP RRS get to the 
mail. What’s that? Louella_ is 
RICHARD ARLEN — SUSAN MORROW 4 (Continued on page 94) 
Color by Technicolor 
i 
e \\\ There's j: 
\\\_ anily one 
° ii 
Shooting \\ Lord Tarleton 
th3 
ih 77 yy PAAAAAAA 
1K} 
* i The entire blockfront 
Starring i of ocean-privacy 
JOHN PAYNE — ARLEEN DAHL 7. oe 
A COMPLETELY } 
Color by Technicolor | ih AIR-CONDITIONED i 
ih Reservations, 
iS Walter Jacobs 
iil N.Y. Office: TR 4- 3193 
= ii 
, WILLIAM H. PINE WILLIAM C. THOMAS (fall. 
j i% —S>=a_ 
: Your Hosts, —— 
: The Family Jacobs 
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| CLAUDE BINYON 


UNDER CONTRACT TO 
4 20TH CENTURY-FOX AND PARAMOUNT 
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Junior Matrons Association 


TED LEWIS PLAYHOUSE * SOPHIE TUCKER PLAYGROUND 


AFFILIATED WITH CAMP WILLIAMS ....... SUFFERN, NEW YORK 














Grateful For The Industry's Support 


Mrs. Ted Lewis, 


President. 
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NAT HOLT 


AND COMPANY 





Pictures Completed for 
PARAMOUNT RELEASE 


“THE GREAT MISSOURI RAID” 
“WARPATH” 

“SILVER CITY” 

“DENVER and RIO GRANDE” 








NOW PREPARING FOR 1952 


“HURRICANE SMITH” 
“PONY EXPRESS” 
“KING COOPER” 
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| calling? Put her on, Pearl. No. 
| darling, that is not so. I tell you 
|she isn’t. Definitely not. Abso- 
| lutely. How can she be? She isnt 
/even married. 

| Back to the mail. Who? Shelley 
| Winters. Put her on, Pearl. Hiya, 
|Shel. Now wait a minute, Shel, 
hold on, I didn’t give that story to 
Hopper. I tell you I didn’t. Don't 
|eall me that, Shel, I’m a respect- 
able married man. All right, lil 
|find out. Till ask her. Goodbye, 
|Shel. Ouch! Pearl, make a note 
to put another piece of felt in this 
| earpiece. 

Get me Hopper. Hello, darling. 
Where did you get that item about 
| Shelley and Vittorio Gassman? The 
{one you headed “The Gassman 
| Cometh.” Oh, she did? That's 
jall, sweetheart. Talk with you 
later. 

Back to the mail. Next week 
there’ll be two magazine editors 
| out from the east. A guy from the 
|New York office who _ probably 
wants my job. A guy from Wash- 
|ington who wants to tie up our 
| players with deep freezers and 
|mink coats. The movie critic of 
the Pratt Falls (Mo.) Bugle. And 
a couple of dozen assorted guys 
| with introductions from people I've 
never heard of. Pearl, get my cal- 
endar and teil my wife I won't be 
home for dinner next week. And 
you better order another bottle of 
bicarb. 





More Ideas ! 
Well, you’ve got a pretty good 
idea there, Joe, but I doubt if 
President Truman would really 
take the time to fly out here from 
Washington to accept the first 
bagel from Tony for National 
Bagel Week. 

Sometimes I think you fellows 
are stressing too much sex in your 
ideas. What we need is a good 
human interest angle that will real- 
ly hit the wires. Now while vou 
boys have been yakking for the 
past half hour it occurred to me 
that we might get the Midwestern 
Association of Tree Surgeons to 
name Tony the male movie star 
with the sexiest limbs of 1952. See 
what I mean, boys? 

And while I’ve got you all to- 
gether, boys, I might as well tell 
you that the little matter of ex- 
pense accounts has come up again. 
The front office wants to know if 
the columnists out here are really 
worth their weight in gold as has 
been indicated by a few of the 
choicer bit of expense account 
prose during the past week. Al! I 
can say is that you planters had 
better begin reaping a little, too. 

Okay, boys. What was it you 
wanted to see me about? Hey, 
Pearl, where did the gang go? Oh, 
it’s six o’clock. Well, get the steam 
room, Pearl, and see if Frankie has 
the pressure up. Tell him I’m on 

















my way! 




















“BUGLES IN THE AFTERNOON” 


ROY ROWLAND 


“9000 FINGER OF DR. T” 


W. B. KRAMER -COLUMBIA 
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HN WAYNE 


In Release 


‘Flying Leathernecks”’ 
KO 


R 


Soon To Be Released 


~The Quiet Man” 


A John Ford Production 


For Release 


“Jet Pilot” 
RKO 


In Production 


“The Sea Chase” 


Warner Bros. 


In Preparation 


“The Alamo” 


A John Wayne Production 
Republic 








Management 


FAMOUS ARTISTS CORP. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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CAREY WILSON 


“SCARAMOUCHE” 
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Why No ‘Oscars’ For 
The Ballyhooists? 


By TERRY TURNER 
(RKO Exploitation Chief) 


Every year I read about, or listen 
to, the interesting proceedings of 
the really great Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts Awards. This and 
that star gets an Oscar, and I even 
hear of some technical chap get- 
ting some kind of slap on the back 
for some benefit he has given to 
the industry. The quips are smart 
and splendid, the choked sobs and 
nervous laughter of the recipients 
of these awards are not to be 
sneezed at for their emotional con- 





tent, but I am still waiting to hear 
or read about some odd form of 
Oscar or a tidbit of an award for 
a single, or even a collective, brain- 


|child culled from the advertising, 


publicity or exploitation depart- 
ments of the many companies turn- 
ing out motion pictures. I have 
always thought that they may have 


had a lot to do with those Oscars | 


and Awards so freely handed out 
to others. 
Certainly we all know some 














Season’s Greetings 


ESSANESS 


WOODS 








“classics” that would have died 
aborning were it not for the ad- 
vertising, publicity and exploita- 
tion that gave it life and wings to 
carry it to Oscarville and Award- 
land. 

Let it not be said that there is 
no artistry in advertising, public- 
ity and exploitation. True, it varies 
in its degrees and ofttimes out- 
matches and outsells the artistry 
found in story, talent, direction and 
production. I have known of more 


time, thought and energy being put | 


into the advertising, publicity and 
exploitation of a motion picture 
than the production itself. 
is particularly true when film folks 
start out to have a pheasant pro- 
duction and wind up with turkey. 

Let’s get this straight, also, be- 
fore someone gets the idea that 
this “jerk Turner” thinks he has 
been neglected in the matter of 
Oscars and Awards. I have never 
accomplished anything that I think 
deserves such encomium, so this 
article can have no personal appli- 
cation. Also, I know of no other 
single individual in advertising, 
publicity or exploitation, whom I 
could name offhand worthy of an 
Oscar or an Award. There might 


| be, but I repeat, I don’t know them. 


But I do know of entire depart- 


/ments in advertising, publicity and 


;}and will in the future earn recog- | 
|nition for their collective work in | 


exploitation who have in the past 


That | 
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| presenting a motion picture pro- 





|duction to the public and I think 











|it would be worthy and fitting of 
| the great Academy to include that 
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“PAULA” 


“JUBAL’S CHILDREN” 


BUDDY ADLER 


“FROM HERE TO ETERNITY” 
“SABRE AND THE ARROW” 


“FEATHER IN THE BREEZE” 


FOR COLUMBIA PICTURES 


FLORENCE ROGGE 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
BALLET DIRECTOR 
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FLYING LEATHERNECKS 
THE RACKET 


THE KOREAN STORY 
BLAGKBEARD THE PIRATE 


(In Technicolor) 


THE DAY THEY GAVE BABIES AWAY 
AFRICAN INTRIGUE 


(In Technicolor) 
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Hollywood. 

After 20 years as a Hollywood 
p.a., a guy ought to have plenty 
of highlights packed away in his 
memory bag. There is one draw- 
back to reminiscing, however—you 
have to find time to relax and 
think of nothing else. Now if such 
a luxury were to come my way, 
I might remember a lot of things 
which I’ve experienced or seen 
happen to press agent friends dur- 
ing two decades. Like, for instance: 
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- Never A Dull Moment 


ees By TEET CARLE 








There was the producer who 
wanted an honorary college degree 
for making an epic. When the press 
department couldn’t interest a big 
university, he said he’d settle for 
a degree each from two small 
colleges . . . The drama critic in 
Portland who gave a Paramount 
picture a bad review, then later 
ran in his column: “We’re hereby 
getting back into the good graces 
of Paramount by printing the 
following recipe on how to cook 
carrots by Miss Betty Hutton of 
that studio.” . .. And the press 
gathering to watch Dorothy 
Lamour give up her sarong for- 
ever by burning it. The cloth failed 
to burn, even when doused with 
gasoline. How'd the press agent 
know the wardrobe dept. had fire- 
proofed it for safety? . .. The 
columnist who never would accept 
gossip handouts, saying she made 
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up her own chatter so she could 
be sure it was exclusive ... The 
time, too, when the gagster pro- 
duction man gave the unsophisti- 
cate p.a. from Harvard the story 
of having to make water wings 
for a herd of non-swimming cattle 
for a Hopalong Cassidy film—and 
the crazy item got printed! 


| Takes Yer Cherce | 
Oh yes, the astounding serious- 
ness of the neophyte publicist who 
wrote three canned reviews for the 
press book—one a rave, one luke- 
warm and the other a vicious pan 
—and when told to quit kidding, 
replied, “Isn’t this a service we 
give drama editors—what’ll a per- 
son have to print if he doesn’t 
like the picture?” ... The day 
on “Boom Town” when we saw 
Gable step into a bit player’s 
punch and sustain the split lip 
that cost thousands in delay. Told 
it was our neck if anything got 
out on this, we rushed back to 
the office to find a newspaperman 
already on the ‘phone asking for 
verification of the story. That was 
final proof how full of news-tippers 
Hollywood is ... The hippo, im- 
ported for a jungle scene, which, 
the instant he was put into an 
ocean bay, sank and never came 
up. No one had told the movie- 
makers hippos can’t live in salt 
water ... The press agent who 
conceived the idea of combining 
features of 10 top he-men actors 
to make up Peggy Hopkins Joyce’s 
ideal man. The result looked like 
a pansy but the composite job cost 
$50, and he had to get it printed, 
so sold his soul for its play in 
one edition . . . The femme star 
who telephoned the flack to come 
right out to the set. Girding him- 
self for a beef, he listened in 
amazement as she said, “The lead 
in this pencil is too hard for keep- 
ing our gin rummy score; may I 
| trade it to you for one of those 
_soft-lead ones?” 
| Among other events: our “last 
|laugh” at the guy who used to 











| Kill all our cheesecake photos at 




















CAN YOU USE 
A KEY MAN?... 


1? years experience New York area. 
Advertising and Pub. Chief large cir- 
cuit, asst. to top executive, supervisor 
of theatres, and specialist in foreign 
film operation. Write Box V-1252, 
Variety, 154 W. 46th St. New York. 











the censor’s office and who, after pal, Rufus Blair, couldn’t find a 
losing that job, went to work on|room in Cincinnati and booked 
a paper and telephoned to plead | himself into a hospital as a patient 
for art sexy enough to please his| who recovered miraculously after 
boss ... The “drama editor” onj|a night’s sleep . . . The life-size 
a small southern paper who wrote | lobby cutout of Mae West with 
frequently for personally auto-| flaps patrons could lift to see what 
graphed photos and who, when| was worn below—which got killed, 
finally checked on by a field man, | but fast. 

proved to be the office boy who, 
by that time, had the finest collec- 
tion of inscribed photos in the 
country ... The famous femme 
mind-reader, the chief peg for a 
campaign, who astounded the press 
by her “second sight” and then 
cooked everything nicely, when she 
lost some jewelry, by asking the 
cops to locate it for her... The 
gag expense account of $1,200 that 
a press agent turned in for court- 
ing the magazine editor he’d just 
married. 

And how can we forget the little 
Swedish girl who was brought by 
stillmen to pose in shorts with 
the U. S. C. college track stars 
running and jumping and whom Rockefeller Center 
we, still a college senior, were 4 
told, “is some new actress named | ¢Doris Day ® Danny Thomas; 


Greta Garbo” ... The wonderful : " 
line in a movie review: “The “TLL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
story’s nothing much—just some- plus THE MUSIC HALL’S ’ 

4 


thing O. Henry ‘might have writ- GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
ten” . .. The time our traveling 
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SOUP T0 NUTS! 


Hollywood. 

Remember radio? That grand old cabinet that used to 
sit in your living room, and pour forth sounds of melody 
and laugher? It wasn’t a demanding old friend. It didn’t 
throttle conversation, tether your children, or hypnotize 
your household with eye-aching little blue lines. Radio 
would even let you read a newspaper once in a while. It 
encouraged you to close your eyes and imagine things. It 
declined to hog your attention, like a bratty child. And it 
almost never brought you Milton Berle. 

Gone, gone are those dear old days! Gone the way 
of the hobble-skirt, the high-wheeled bicycle and the horse- 
drawn fire engine. So perhaps the hour has come for 
those of us who love the past to savour the sweetness of 
those televisionless times. 

But it wasn’t all sweetness, to be sure. There was a 
pitfall in the very simplicity of radio. A man stood in 
front of a microphone and talked or played the flute, 
and people all over the country heard him. That was all 
there was to it.. It was so elementary that almost every- 
body thought they knew how it should be done. Even 
sponsors. Today, of course, everything is different. In 
television, the mere mention of words such as “sync im- 
pulse,” “spurious image” or “Put another silk on the key- 
light, Harry!” is enough to send even the most courageous 
sponsors scurrying back to their assembly-lines. And if 
the “expert” is wearing an exposure-meter on a string 
around his neck, he is well-night unassaiiable 

In the ancient days of radio, however, the so-called 
“creative people” never enjoyed this immunity. When a 
sponsor came on safari to Hollywood, anybody in the studio 
or control-room was fair game. Even from the remoteness 
of the eastern seaboard, a practiced sponsor could take 
pot-shots at his Hollywood drudges with a long-distance 
weapon called the “teletype.” .Woe unto the writer, pro- 
ducer or account executive who erred before the baleful 
eye of the man who paid the bills! One withering blast 
from the teletype—and he was doomed as surely as a 
limping pachyderm in the sights of Frank Buck’s ele- 
phant gun. 

It is with a sense of historical importance, therefore, 
that we bring to light this series of hitherto unpublished 
documents of the by-gone “Age of Radio.” Believing that 
men are best understood from the letters they write, we 
offer the ensuing correspondence without footnotes or com- 
mentary. As memorabilia of a literary form now forever 
lost to us, this correspondence may well achieve a stature 
comparable to the letters of Samuel Johnson, or the Long- 
fellow-Thackeray Correspondence. Only the judgment of 
posterity can decide. 

There ensues what we shall call: “The Riddell-Wharton- 
Tashman-Welles Correspondence.” 








RIDDELL SOUP COMPANY 
Office of the President 
Trenton, N. J., 
Aug. 19. 
MEMORANDUM TO: Mr. Raymond Wharton 
Wharton, Peabody & Clark 
Equitable Bldg. 
Hollywood, California. 
Dear Ray: 

All of us here in Trenton want to be helpful in mak- 
ing our new radio show a hard-headed advertising success. 
Although | do not consider myself an expert on radio 
production, | am an average radio listener, hence feel fully 
qualified to pass judgment on what is good or bad in 
radio entertainment. 

Feel "WHAT NEXT?" is great program title. Do 
not say this only because | though of title. Have taken a 
private pool of a number of people here in Trenton, 
including my secretary, my wife, and our vice-president in 
charge of new soups. All feel “WHAT NEXT?" has limit- 
less possibilities. It can mean anything. We can jump 
from a death-bed scene with Norma Shearer to Helen 
Jepson singing “Mighty Lak A Rose". (Incidentally, 
“Mighty Lak A Rose" is my wife's favorite piece of music, 
and | feel that it may be an ideal theme-song for the 
program. However, this is not a ‘must'’.) 

As we discussed in my office last Thursday, the guest- 
stars on “WHAT NEXT?" must be absolutely topnotch 
Hollywood names. We are paying a lot of money for this 
program, and will be satisfied with nothing short of the 
Clark Gables, the Rudy Vallees and the Greer Garlands. 
Also, the talk on the program must be very clever. As we 
all know, you can't make good soup out of second-grade 
spinach. Give us a program with real "sass" and every- 
body will be happy." 

Regards, 
J. B. Riddell, President 
P.S.: Let me know immediately who you are hiring to 
write the talk. 





WESTERN UNION 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 22 AUG, 
9:04 P 

MR. J. B. RIDDELL 

RIDDELL SOUPS 

TRENTON, NJ 


DEAR J. B.: RICHARD TASHMAN AND MARC WELLES 
ARE AVAILABLE TO WRITE SCRIPT FOR "WHAT NEXT?" 
TASHMAN IS AUTHOR OF “LAKE OF DARKNESS" — 
NEWEST BROADWAY HIT. WELLES ALMOST WON 
PULITZER PRIZE FOR HIS NOVEL “THE RESTLESS YEARS”. 
BOTH HAVE EXTENSIVE RADIO EXPERIENCE. AGENT 
DEMANDS THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS PER WEEK FOR 
TEAM. THIS IS MORE THAN WE PLANNED TO SPEND 
FOR WRITING, BUT BELIEVE TASHMAN AND WELLES 
CAN PROVIDE HIGH QUALITY WHICH RIDDELL SOUPS 
DESIRES IN PROGRAM. IF APPROVE, PLEASE WIRE 
AUTHORIZATION FOR INCREASED EXPENDITURE. 


RAY WHARTON 


(A Memory of Radio) 


By JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 


WESTERN UNION 


TRENTON, NJ, 22 AUG. 11:19P 


MR. RAYMOND WHARTON 
WHARTON, PEABODY & CLARK 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


FEEL PRICE IS FANCY FOR JUST WRITING. BUT YOU 
ARE COOKING THE SOUP. MUST SPARE NO EXPENSE 
TO MAKE SHOW SMASH. 


RIDDELL 


TELETYPE TO RAYMOND WHARTON, WP&C, HWOOD, 
CAL. DEAR RAY: HAVE JUST READ SCRIPT FOR FIRST 
BRDCST OF "WHAT NEXT?" COMMERCIAL IS ALL 
WRONG. WHEN ANNCR SAYS: “OH, BOY, WHAT A 
TASTE THRILL" SHOULD READ "OH, BOY, WHAT A 
REAL TASTE THRILL". INSERT WORD “REAL BETWEEN 
“A" AND "TASTE", RIDDELL. 


Clipping from Art Crosley's radio column, syndicated to 400 
newspapers in the United States and Canada: 


Hollywood, September 5 


The new Riddell Soup program "WHAT NEXT?" preemed 
from Hollywood last night. It's one of the most lavish 
and star-studded ventures to hit the ether. | hate to 
think how many cans of chicken-noodle have to go across 


the counter to pay for this radio mish-mosh. 


“WHAT NEXT?" has everything, and therefore it has noth- 
ing. It runs the gamut from the absurd to the ridiculous. 
Tashman and Welles, two able scripters, seem to have 
been 





hurried into mediocrity. Their adaptation of 
"The Barrets of Wimpole Street" was over before | knew 
which character was Robert Browning. Brian Ahearne, 
Shirley Temple, Spike Jones, Andy Russell and Cotton- 
seed Clark performed ably in a half-hour revue that was 
doomed to failure. The opening broadcast had every- 

thing including two kitchen sinks; and | suspect there 

might have been a third, if the network hadn't cut the 
show off the air for running overtime. It was the kindest 


cut of all. I've never been so glad to hear those three 
gongs. 
Riddell Soup has succeeded in only one thing: they have 


put mulligatawny on the air. 
MEMORANDUM FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Wharton: The attached clipping is one of several unfavor- 
able reviews which we have received on last night's show. 
This kind of publicity is harmful to our sales and organiza- 
tion. 

| have asked myself: "Why was last night's broadcast 
a failure?" The answer is clear to me. The script was 
wrong. The wrong words were used. We are paying 
Tashman and Welles a great deal of money to use the 
right words. When we hire a chef to make our soup here 
at Trenton, we expect him to put in the right ingredients 
at the right time at the right temperature and to cook it 
into great soup. Tashman and Welles are not giving us 
great soup. 

It is very unfortunate that the commercial announce- 
ment which | wrote was cut off the air from lack of time. 
This must not happen again. 


J.B. 





RIDDELL SOUP COMPANY 
Office of the President 
Trenton, N. J. 
September 12 
MEMORANDUM TO: Mr. Raymond Wharton 
Wharton, Peabody & Clark 
Hollywood, California 


Dear Ray: 

Felt that last night's broadcast had more "sass" than 
opener. We are on the right track. However, | have made 
a list of a few logical rules which | want Tashman and 
Welles to follow from now on in writing the program. 

(1) Program must have good taste, personality and sass. 
(2) There is no place for anything artistic on “WHAT 
NEXT?" Radio listeners do not like art. Nothing artistic 

has ever succeeded on the air. 

(3) The jokes must be funny. There is nothing less funny 
than a joke which is not laughed at. : 

(4) The quest-stars must be a surprise. There is no sur- 
prise to having Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy on the 
same program. But it would be real showmanship to team 
up Rubinoff and Lassie. (By the way, why not team up 
Rubinoff and Lassie? My wife thinks it would be a very 
funny idea.) 

(5) Feel we should use only familiar music on the pro- 
gram and be sure we hear the melody. People do not want 
to hear the harmony, they want to hear the tune. | would 
like to hear one broadcast where the whole orchestra played 
nothing but the tune, without any harmony. This could 
make radio history. / 

All right, Rey, let's pull this whole thing over with a 
bang. 

Regards, 
J.B. 


TELETYPE TO WHARTON, PEABODY & CLARK, HWOOD C..L. 
HOOPER RATING OF 3.9 IS VERY UNSATISFACTORY. 
“HYMNS OF ALL CHURCHES" HAS BIGGER AUDIENCE THAN 
“WHAT NEXT?" FEEL THAT ROOT OF TRUBL IS WRITING. 
THE TALK ON THE SHOW IS NOT SASSY ENUF. THERE ARE 
NOT ENUF VERBS IN THE WRITING. VERBS ARE WHAT 
MAKE WRITING SASSY. TELL TASHMAN&WELLES WE WANT 
MORE VERBS & FEWER NOUNS & PREPOSITIONS. RIDDELL. 


RIDDELL'S ACRES 
Leaming's Lane 
Doylesburg, Pa. 


10/7/ 
Dear Ray, 


The folks here at the farm liked last night's show, esp. 
Mimi Benzell singing "Shoriin' Bread’. However, | felt 
much of the script was far below standard. 

Take the place where Montgomery says: "Thank you, 
Frances, for singing a beauti‘ul song." Is this supposed to 
be great radio talk? Is this what we are paying $3,000 
a week for? Nota verb. ['o sass in it. What else could 
she sing but a song? And the audience has just heard it 
so why do we have to to!l them it was beautiful? And why 
should we thank her? Sie is paid. From now on, nobody 
is to get thanked on the program. 


My wife, who has had soveral poems published in the 
Trenton paper, pointed out that on last night's siiow the 
word "now" was repeaied irce times. With all the words 
there are in the English lonquage and for all the money we 


are paying Tashman & \V'e'' 
words. This is like selling the same can of soup twice. 
People will not stand for it. 


s, | say they should not repeat 


Yrs., 
J.B. 


WESTERN UNION 
TRENTON NJ, 22 Oct 909A NL 
RAYMOND WHARTON 
WHARTON PEABODY & CLARK 
HWOOD, CALIF 


NOBODY ON OUR BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAS EVER HEARD 
OF A SINGER NAMED JO7Z STAFFORD. “WHAT NEXT?" 
MUST HAVE SINGING STARS WHICH ARE HOUSEHOLD . 
WORDS, SUCH AS RICHARD CROOKES AND GENE AUSTIN. 


RIDDELL. 


FROM THE DESK OF THE PRESIDENT 
t/t 
Ray, 

Have just read script for next week's broad- 
cast. 

My son Jonathan, who started in at Choate this 
fall, could write better talk for the radio. ‘WHAT 
NEXT?" is net giving people what they want. Peo- 
ple are not listening, which is why we do not have a 
larger Cooper rating. 

If Tashman & Welles cannot do the job, get 
somebody else. 


Riddell 





TELETYPE TO JB RIDDELL PR°S RIDDELL SYKMB XXXXXX SOUP 
TRENTON NJ 9 NOV. TAS. JS4AN&WELLES HV D!ISAPPEARD 
WITHOUT WRITNG SCR'PT FOR NXT WK. NO TRACE OF 
THEM. AM TRYNG TO S'GMN NORMAN CORWI? & SID 
SILVERS AS TEAM TO REPLACE T.&W. ADVISE IF ANY 
OBJCTION. WHARTON. 





Palm Springs, Calif. 
November I1 


* 


Mr. J. B. Riddell, President 
Riddell Soup Company 
Trenton, N.J. 


Dear Mr. Riddell: 


During the past several months, we have been the re- 
cipients of your helpful advice concerning our craft, i.e., 
writing talk for the radio. Ve blush to admit that we have 
done nothing to repay you for your kindness. Believing that 
one good turn deserves ano‘her, we hasten to make amends 
for our negligence. 

We freely admit that we are not professionals in the 
soup game. However, we have both beon erting soup 
for years and feel that we are qualified to judge what is 
good and bad in soup-mei:ing. We pass on these observa- 
tions to you in exactly the same spirit as your recom- 
mendations have been referred to us. 

Feel that soup-making should be conducted on a hard- 
headed business basis. There is no room for art. Soup is 
either eaten or not eaten. To make eatable soup, the 
following logical rules should be followed: 

(1) Soup must have body, flavor & sass. 

(2) Soup can must be round. (People are distrustful 
of square soup cans.) 

(3) There should be enough liquid to allow the soup 
to be swallowed without chewing. 

(4) A person should be able to eat the soup without 
thinking. People do not like to think while they are 
eating soup. 

(5) Soup should appeal to as nearly 100% of the soup- 
eating public as possible. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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FARLY_TO BED 


AT RISE: MRS. JONES is at dressing table in silk night- 
gown and lacy negligee. She is making herself ready for 
bed. 

JONES enters in night shirt & night cap. In one hand he 
carries book & in the other hand a hot water bottle. 
JONES: Honey, I read this book and the author is per- 
fectly right. “Go to Bed Early and you'll live to be a 
hundred,” and that’s what I’m going to do right now. 
(Puts hot water bottle in bed and then gets in bed.) This 
will keep my feet warm. (sticks pieces of cotton in each 
ear). This will keep out the street noises . .'. and this 
will keep me from snoring. (Puts clothes pin over his 

nose, falls asleep immediately—starts snoring loudly). 

WIFE: John, kiss me goodnight! 

JONES: Please—I’m having a nightmare of my own. 

WIFE: John, I insist that you kiss me now! 

JONES: Sorry, I’m not facing that way. (She nudges him), 

WIFE: You kiss me good night this minute. 

JONES: (Eyes still closed, he begrudgingly turns around 
and kisses the bedpost. Gosh, but you've lost weight. 
(back to sleep and more snoring). 

WIFE: OHHHHHH! Married to a Buzz-Saw— 

(She starts patting a night cream onto her face rather 
noisily). 

JONES: ‘Aroused by the sound, jumps up). 

What was that? 

WIFE: It’s just me applying my cold cream. 

JONES: Oh, for a minute I thought your fan belt was 
loose. 














(back to sleep and more snoring.) 

MRS. JONES: Good night. (disgustedly) (turns out lamp. 
There is a moment of silence, then—phone rings. Mrs. 
Jones and Jones jump up, Mrs. Jones picks up phone) 
(Into phone). 

Hello— (to Jones). 
li’s “STOP THE MUSIC.” 
JONES: Tell him to go paddle his canoe. 
(lies down, covers his head) 
MRS. JONES: (Into phone). 
Go paddle your canoe! What?! 
(To Jones). 
Honey! 
(JONES jumps up) ; 
That's the name of the song! You win a Bendix Washing 
Machine and 20 pounds of dirty ciothes. 

JONES: For that they wake me up in the middie of the 
night! 

(Grabs phone out of MRS. JONES’ hand, shouts into 
phone) 

DROP DEAD! WHAT!!!! (To MRS. JONES) 

Holy smokes! That’s the name of “THE MYSTERY 
TUNE!” I win the jackpot! 

MRS. JONES: Oh, darling, think of all the prizes! 

JONES: I'll do that tomorrow. Tonight all I want to do is 
sleep and live to be a hundred. Good night. 

MRS. JONES: Good night, dear. (Turns out lamp, lies 
down. There’s a moment’s silence, and then—DOOR- 
BELL RINGS. BOTH jump up). 

JONES: ‘(As HE starts for door). 

With all these interruptions a fine chance I got to live 
to be a hundred. (HE opens door and a FELLOW with a 
package enters). 


om FELLOW: (Pompously) 


Mister Jones! Because of your successful naming of the 
Mystery Tune, STOP THE MUSIC Awards you this 
beautiful prize of 24 diapers! 

JONES: Diapers?!! What’ll I de with them? 

FELLOW: Don’t ask me. You're the father. 
(Starts to leave, says: ) 
Happy diapering. (Exits) (JONES, at door, calls to 
Fellow). 

JONES: Hey, these are for a baby!! We have no baby! 
(Enter MAN pushing a baby carriage with a baby in it). 


MAN: Yes, you have! STOP THE MUSIC adopted one for 
you. 
(Takes from pocket a large envelope). 
Here’s his adoption papers. (Takes from hook on baby 
carriage a container in which are six bottles of baby 
formula). And here is his food for the next 12 hours. 
{As HE starts to leave) Happy feeding. (MAN evits). 
(JONES rushes into bedroom, excitedly announces:) 
JONES: Honey, honey, I just had a baby! 
MRS. JONES: (Jumps up in bed) 
What!!! 

JONES: I’m a mother!—I mean, I'm a father! 

MRS. JONES: What are you taking about? 

JONES: In the living room, honey. (Leads wife by the 
hand into living room to baby carriage. Points to baby). 
There. A prize from STOP THE MUSIC. 

MRS. JONES: (‘Looks at baby). 

Isn't it wonderful! Just by guessing the name of a song 
you became a father. 

JONES: Yeh, but on the next one I don’t want any help 
from STOP THE MUSIC. (THEY wheel baby into 
bedroom, they tiptoe to their beds, lie down). 

MRS. JONES: What a wonderful baby. 

JONES: So quiet. (At this the baby lets out a loud yowling, 
JONES and MRS. JONES jump up). I knew it! Honey, 
what do you think he’s crying for? 

JONES: I'll give him a bottle, then change his diapers; 
that will take care of him from top to bottom. 

(JONES gets out of bed, takes hot water bottle out of 
bed ... takes baby bottle from container and warms it 
on hot water bottle ... dashes a few drops of the milk 
on the back of his hand, then tastes the milk by sucking 
the nipple ... says:) 

Ah, good. (Takes baby from carriage in his arms... 
(baby is still crying. HE slams nipple in baby’s mouth, 
sayss) Here, take! (Baby refuses) Look—it’s good. 
«Sucks on the nipple till he drinks all the milk. Lets 
out loud burp. Puts baby in carriage. JONES gets into 
bed, and pulls the covers over his head, the DOORBELL 
rings again. At this, both jump up and simultaneously 
say to each other: ) 

JONES and MRS. JONES: It’s your turn! (BOTH get out 
of bed, saying in unison) O.K. I'll go. (BOTH go to 
to door. Door is opened. A MAN is facing them). 


MAN: I have a prize for you from STOP THE MUSIC. 
(Calls off) Come, Tiny. (He enters leading a dog as 
big as a horse. MRS. JONES jumps .on couch and in 
frightened tone, asks: ) 

MRS. JONES: Good Heavens! What is that!!!? 

JONES: I think it’s a camel. 

MAN: Neh-h—he only smells that way. He’s a St. Bernard. 

JONES: Aw, no he ain’t! He hasn’t got a whiskey barrel 
around his neck. 

MAN: He did have before I brought him here. (Hiccoughs) 
Hick! 

MRS. JONES: I don’t care what he is! ... Take him out 
of here. 

MAN: Too bad, he’d enjoy playing in your yard. 

JONES: No, he wouldn’t. We don’t have any trees. 

MAN: Then I’ll take him out—this house isn’t fit for a 
dog to live in. (HE and DOG prance out.) 

MRS. JONES: Oh, I do hope that was the last. (A 
FELLOW enters saying: ) 

FELLOW: Not yet, Mrs. Jones, another prize from STOP 
THE MUSIC! (TWO MOVING MEN wheel in a Frigid- 
aire.) Courtesy of Freezie Food Refrigerators. (MEN 
exit.) 

MRS. JONES: We already HAVE a refrigerator. 

FELLOW: Not with THIS feature. (HE opens box door). 
Instead of an ordinary light when you open the door, 
this has a sun lamp. You look for the food and get a 
sunburn at the same time. And another thing— (HE 
takes out two salamis 5 ft. in lenth). A year’s supply of 
Italian salami! 

JONES: Oh! (Another FELLOW enters with a large 
carton and sets it down heavily) What’s that??? 

2D FELLOW: A year’s supply of bicarbonated soda. (HE 
starts to exit with 1st fellow) Happy indigestion. (BOTH 
OFF). 

JONES: Well, as long as I can’t sleep, I might as well eat 
something. (Helps himself to an apple from fruit bowl 
of wax fruit. As HE bites into the apple, MRS. JONES 
warns: ) 

MRS. JONES: Put down that wax fruit! 

JONES: (Drops fruit). 

Well—I’m hungry. I got to eat something. 

(Goes to frigidaire, takes out big salami, hacks it in 
half with a knife and puts the half of salami in between 
two slices of bread. As HE brings the enormous sand- 
wich to his mouth, MRS. JONES asks: ) 

MRS. JONES: What? Salami before going to bed? 

JONES: You know of a better way to get rid of this 
bicarbonate of soda? Now to enjoy my midnight snack. 
(M. C. enters, shouts: ) 

M. C.: HOLD IT! You shall have entertainment with your 
meal! The next prize is the floor show from Leon & 
Eddie’s. ‘(MUSIC plays a corny chorus number. Six 
broken-down CHORUS GIRLS dance on, do a corny 
dance and at finish they exit). 

JONES: Boy, that was great entertainment. (MAN 
enters). 

MAN: You haven't seen great entertainment until you see 
the new super-duper television set you’ve just won— 
Boys, bring her in. (SIX HELPERS bring in an extra 
large television set and exit). This set has the largest 
screen in television. 

MRS. JONES: Who needs such a large screen. 

MAN: Comes in handy when Jane Russell goes on tele- 
vision—after all she’s got a pretty face. Hasn’t she? 

JONES: I don’t know. I never got up that far. 

MAN: And that’s not all—this set comes with a built-in 
repair man. (Turns set around. There is a mechanic 
sitting in it with tools in his hand). 

MRS. JONES: Gee, it is a nice set. Look, it’s got a tile 
cabinet. 

JONES: Tile cabinet? What's the idea? 

MAN: It’s the only set on the market that matches your 
bathroom. 

JONES: God, what a place to watch Milton Berle! 

MAN: Happy listening. (Evits). < 

JONES: I hope this is the last—(A literary-type DAME 
enters. Short hair, mannish suit, tortoise-shell glasses, 
She says: ) 

WOMAN: No, it isn’t! (Holds up a book). 

Here is the best prize of them all! That popular book: 
EARLY TO BED AND LIVE TO BE A HUNDRED. And 
— the author right here to autograph it! (Calls 
off). 

Bring him on! (A bed is brouyht on. We see the Author 
in the bed fast asleep. WOMAN shakes sleeping author, 
saying: ) 

Author! Author! Wake up! (Author waking up). 

AUTHOR: (Sleepily). Oh you woke me up! How can I 
live to be 100 if people keep waking me up. 

JONES: (Angrily) What are you complaining, on account 
of you and your lousy book I didn’t get any sleep either. 

AUTHOR: Oh, another annoyer, I'll never get any sleep. 
I wish I were dead. . 


JONES: (Takes out gun, shoots author), Now you can 
sleep forever. 


BLACKOUT 





‘Dear Irving’ 


By LESTER GOTTLIEB 


Mr. Irving Mansfield 
Producer, CBS-TV Network 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Dear Irving: 

Around this time of the year it’s only natural that you 
start thinking about your friends in show business. 
VARIETY’s anniversary issue always makes me slobbily 


sentimental and when I’m on a sentimental kick I start 


writing letters. 

Do you remember the good old days (b.tv.) when we 
both toiled in radio for Hubbell Robinson? Things were 
sort of cozy on the 18th floor. I miss the bull sessions 
around 6 p.m. which usually wound up with one of us 
rolling on Hub’s thick veepee carpeting as Cy Howard 
would give us a colored report on a visit he had just paid 
pan — agency. We had time in those days to 
relax a bit. 


I remember how I used to envy your newly acclaimed 








| Of TV, Thurston and a Horse 


By BOB HAWK 














: Hollywood. 

One of my favorite stories is about the guy who knew 
everything. To every bit of choice information his 
friend brought him, Weisenheimer invariably said, “Yes; 
I know, I know.” If the friend picked up a bit of startling 
information about an impending divorce of an important 
couple, he would no sooner start to tell cf it than he would 
hear, “Yes; I know, I know.” In desperation and to try 
to be ahead just once, this friend bought a horse and put 
it in his bathroom; then he invited the wise guy over for 
cocktails. The host waited all evening for his guest to go 
into the little boy’s room. He finally did and then came 
running out, exclaiming, “Say there’s a horse in your bath- 
room.” Replied the host: “Yes; I know, I know .. .” 


So, with me. When the gang sits around talking Tele- 
vision, I just wait for somebody to ask, “When did you 
make your first appearance on television?” and my non- 
chalant, conVersation-stopper reply is, “Oh, in 1930.” 


Back in 1930 in Chicago we did experimental television 
broadcasting in conjunction with the regular AM channel. 
Our TV call-letters—I can remember them now—were 
W9XAA, and our little studio in back of the radio studio 
really was the dark ages of TV. The studio was about 10 
feet square and was as black as the inside of a coal 
miner’s glove. On a little platform about three feet 
square one performer at a time stood facing a piercing 
light about the size of a quarter. Each act had to be 
one that required no accompaniment (unless the accom- 
panist could read in the dark). Ukulele players, monolog- 
ists, a cappella soloists usually were the guinea pigs. When 
I say that studio was black, it was, black. So black that 
when the announcer stepped up to relieve the performer, 
he might stumble on the platform. 


One day, after many months of experimenting, the 
engineers announced that it was time to spread out and 
make it look like a big act. They had worked out a 
system for picking up two of us at the same time. I 
happened to be the announcer on duty and we brought in 
as our guest the great magician, Thurston, who was appear- 
ing that week at the Chicago Theatre. 


Thurston brought with him his favorite rabbit and hid 
it in the huge cape he wore. He told me that he would 
use me as his subject and that while being televised he 
would plant the rabbit in my clothing and then extract it 
for all to see. (“‘All” consisted of one receiving set on 
the south side of the City, about 18 miles away). 


We went into the studio and started into the act, but as I 
was giving Thurston a most flowery introduction and was 
about to ask him to step onto the platform Mr. Rabbit 
decided to take .a walk. He sneaked out of the cape to 
scamper around on the floor in the dark. My introduc- 
tion stretched and stretched as the Great Thurston in 
his black cape in his black studio searched on his hands 
and knees on a black floor, muttering in a voice off the 
video but still good for the audio, “Where are you, you 
little so-and-so?” He finally captured the little monster 
and planted it in my clothing while I was still talking 
and then he went into his act. 

I wish that at that time I had known the story about 
the horse, so that when Thurston said, “There’s a rabbit 
up your sleeve,” I could have replied, “Yes; I know, I 
know.” 





success with “Talent Scouts,” and how we teased you 
about your original intention to put Al Jolson in the m.c. 
role instead of that redhead from Washington. It was all 
radio then, professional and profitable. 


Then most of us segued into TV. It would be a cinch, 
we said. We scoffed at the TV stuff that was then cur- 
rent, puppets and homemakers and “Blue Angel type” 
comics. 


We found a whole new crazy world and we stopped 
laughing. For not only did we carry with us the normal 
burdens of radio production—script and talent—but 
latched on the complexities of scenery, design, makeup, 
lighting, cameras, cathoid tubes, stagehands, truckers, and 
budget complications that would stagger the R.F.C. 


Well, you stayed with TV, adding to your laurels and 
your ulcers. I returned to the mother medium. 

And you wanna know something, Irving? You can have 
it! Keep your choreographers, your makeup men, your 
back lighting, your boom shadows. In radio we lead a 
simpler, less complicated life. When we do a dramatic 
show we can go “Outdoors” without worrying about a 
phoney landscape or film process. When we have a comic 
out “in one” nobody cares what the traveler looks like. 
What traveler? When a singer sings, he doesn’t play 
hookey with a boom. He belts right into an old reliable 
microphone. And the orchestra isn’t coming up from a 
pit deeper than a Scranton coal mine. It’s right behind 
him. We can do a polished, professional rehearsal under 
three hours, relax in civilized fashion with little or no 
strain on ourselves or the sponsor’s wallet. All around 
the values are realistic. 

And the creative challenge is stili lusty. You heard 
about our documentary series, “The Nation’s Nightmare.” 
It was so good even rich people with two TV sets were 
tuning in. 

Oh, I confess it isn’t as glamorous back here in radio. 
But it’s still big time show business. Jack Benny, Amos 
*n’ Andy, “Our Miss Brooks,” and “My Friend Irma” and 
Lux are still going strong and there’s lots of new stuff too, 
aimed at the ears of America and getting them. 

I kinda thought you'd be interested and if you or any 
of the other TV producers want to come back, the door is 
always open. 

I guess a lot of characters will think it kind of screwy 
for me to be writing you this way when my office is on the 
same floor with yours. But as you know, CBS is separated 
into divisions now and getting into a TV producer’s office 
is a prodigious, time-consuming task. And I'll be darned 
if I’m going to stand on line behind a dance director, a 
production assistant, a production assistant’s assistant, an 
agent with a dog act and two skaters from the Wivel. 

As for putting this into the mail, I told you before we’re 
cutting down like mad in radio and turning these savings 
over to advertisers. Stamps add up. 

_ Drop me a line, sometimes. We’tl be around for a long 
time. As a matter of fact use the next Anniversary issue 
of Variety, That will be around for a long time, too. 


Contentedly, 


Lester. 
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Wednesday, January 2, 1952 


Forty-sisth JARIEFY Anniversary 


RADIO-TELEVISION 101 








REQUIEM FOR A WRITER} 








By MILT JOSEFSBERG 





Hollywood. 


: To anyone in radio, the coming of summer 
Bog occupational hazards, including layoffs, no 
salary, and visiting tourists from the east. I’ve endured 
this terrible trinity for many a year now without com- 
plaint. I’ve dulled the monotony of the long layoffs by 
jearning how to play golf. I’ve balanced the absence. of 
salary by making my family economize and go without 
such luxuries as bread. And I’ve learned to enjoy the 
locust like visits of friends and relatives by turning tourist 


with them. 

And so it came to pass, last summer, I showed our 
glamorous town to my nephew Stuart. Our itinerary in- 
cluded the La Brea Tar Pits, Brown Derby, San Fernando 
Valley Country Club, Hollywood Racetrack, Grauman’s 
Chinese, Hollywood Bowl, the Legion Stadium, and finally, 
Forest Law" ~~ tae ~- ale” Gn 

If it hadn’t- been for that visit to Forest Lawn, the fol- 
lowing manuscript would not be pubtished ‘today. -For it 
was while strolling through that neo-classic necropolis 
that some guiding hand led me to the grave of Herbert 


Jones. 

I remembered Herbert vaguely. I had occasionally seen 
him in the Halls of CBS and NBC, and we greeted each 
other with that tight grim smile that comedy writers 
reserve for others of their ilk. A tiny stone marked 
his remains, and it bore the simple tale, “Herbert Jones, 
Feb. 5, 1912-Oct. 9, 1949.” 

While looking at his epitaph, I noticed a tiny gopher 
hole in front of the stone. As I watched, the earth seemed 
to move, but no rodent showed its head. Instead, an 
envelope slowly slid out of the hole. I picked it up— 
and was amazed. to see, written across the face, the words, 
“By Herbert Jones, Oct. 20, 1949.” It-was written nearly 
two weeks after he died! I looked back at the ground-— 
the hole had disappeared. So now, with no changes at ail, 
I pass on to you Herbert’s final script. 

a * + * 


I’d like to introduce myself, but I don’t know whether 
to say ‘my name is Herbert Jones, or my name was 
Herbert Jones. You see, I died two weeks ago. 


They gave me a lovely funerai even though I was only a 


‘radio writer. Everyone was surprised at the tremendous 


turnout for the services. There were almost 10 people 
there. That is, including me. 

I remember the services. I couldn’t move; I couldn't 
breathe; and I couldn’t speak. But somehow, I could see 
and hear. Like a supine Superman, I seemed temporarily 
endowed with X-Ray vision. I still remember the sad faces 
of the mourners as I gazed at them through the cover 
of my pickle-pine casket—a beautiful silver-handled item 
given to me several years ago for a plug on Utter-McKin- 
ley. 

"ka I lay there in state, not only did I have X-Ray sight, 
but my hearing was more penetrating too. I could hear 
what everyone said, and I also heard their inner-thoughts 
too. It was like a scene out of “Strange Interlude.” 

So, for my final script, I am jotting down the various 
comments my supposedly unhearing ears have heard. 
And in parenthesis I’m also setting down the true thoughts 
of the speaker. 

* * % a 


My agent, Harold McFagin, as usual, opened his mouth 
before anyone: else got a chance to speak. “Poor Her- 
bert!” he blubbered, “Ours was more than a business 
association. It’s something rare in in Hollywood, but we 
were friends, do you understand that, friends! And now 
he’s gone—and part of me has gone with him.” (Sure 
part of me has gone with him, 10%. You work like hell to 
sell a client. You get him a swell job at more than he’s 
worth. He keeps 90% of the money.. And as though that 
weren't enough, the ungrateful louse dies—and during the 
second week yet.) . 

Then McFagin stopped talking. He had to; the inter- 
ment started. Georgie Jessel wiped a tear from his eye 
and spoxe softly. “We are consigning all the mortal 
remains of Herbert Jones to his Maker. Herbert Jones 
was a radio writer, unheralded and unsung. He hid his 
light behind the bushel baskets of radio’s best comedians. 
The general public never heard of Herbert, so they won't 
miss him. But we—those of us who knew him well—we 
will miss Herbert Jones in a way that mere words cannot 
express.” (Hmmm, what a life. Every time there’s a 
death in Hollywood, somebody says, Get Jessel—he’s 
cheaper than a minister and sometimes he gets laughs! 
I don’t mind doing it for a friend, but I never even met 
this stiff, Jones.) 

While Jessel was speaking, my collaborator, Harry 
Creel, broke down and sobbed incoherently. “What’ll I 
do? How Ill miss him. Come back, Herbie boy, come 
back.” (I wonder if I could talk the boss into using an 
old script from last year—then I could run over to Las 
Vegas for a week. I hope they get me a good collabo- 
rator to replace Herbie. No more pigeons. I’m tired of 
getting mental hernias from carrying no-talent partners.) 

My brother-in-law, Karl Weejum, took his great loss 
dry-eyed and stoically—a strange way for him to take it 
because I doubt if he knows what stoically means. Karl 
turned to Harry and said, “Usually in-laws don’t get along. 
But me and Herbie was more than in-laws. We was pals. 
(If I told Sis once, I told her a hundred times not to 
marry this schmo. I warned her he couldn’t hold a job, 
and I was right. Here he’s been on the job for only two 
weeks and he dies. I wonder if I could work it so I 
could coltect unemployment insurance for him. Eh, bet- 
ter not try—I’m having enough trouble getting my own.) 

Holding Karl’s hand was his son, my little 10-year-old 
nephew, Willie Weegum. At first glance, little Willie 
didn’t look like much. But underneath that runny nose 
was a semi-intelligent face.. He looked up at his father, 
wiped a tear from his eye and said, “Daddy, I’ve got to 
80.” (Gee, Uncle Herbie is dead and I'll never see him 
again. He was nice—last Christmas he gave me a bee-bee 
gun. I wonder if Daddy will get mad if I ask Georgie 
Jessel for his autograph.) 

I guess, excluding my wife, the one who showed the 
most grief was my boss, Rollo Glick. And Rollo had 
every right to be mourning. Yesterday his Nielsen dropped 
two points. Gee, if it gets any lower, they'll be shoving 


it in this hole with me. That’s not much of a gag, I know, 
but what can you expect from a guy who’s been embalmed. 

Rollo cleared his throat, turned so the audience could 
see the profile he began to favor in television, and then 


said: “I didn’t know Herbie long, but then it didn’t take 
much time to learn what a swell guy Herbie was. I’m not 
much at making serious speeches, but then, you all know 
what I’m thinking.” (I hope they don’t know Shei Te 
thinking. What a break. This stiff’s scripts were so 
bad, no wonder my Nielsen nosedived. This saves me the 
trouble of canning him. I hope I leave here in time to 
get to Santa Anita. I want to put some dough on ‘Hole-in- 
the-Ground’—what a hunch!” 

My wife Dorothy shouldn’t have carried on like that. 
After all, I was her fourth husband. I guess she was 
mad because I got away before she had a chance to 
divorce me. Oh, well, she’s still batting .750. But hon- 
estly, the way she carried on, sobbing and screeching, 
you’d think the cemetery. was loaded with talent scouts. 
“Herbert, my one and only, my darling, come back to 
your Soul Mate.” (There’s gonna be trouble if his mother 
is named as beneficiary in his insurance.) 

Most of my friends couldn't attend the services because 
they were radio writers too—and you know, The Show 
Must Go On. But good old Johnny Smith was there be- 
cause he happened to be out of work. Johnny choked and 
sputtered as he tried to smile through his tears. “Come 
on folks, look at the bright side of things—that’s the way 
Herbie would have wanted it. He was like that ever 
since we started in this racket together 12 yeafs ago, 
writing for-Milton Berle.” (I’m glad I was the first one 
Herbie’s wife called after he kicked off—but then, she’s 
always been kind of sweet on me. If my agent doesn’t 
oe me Herbie’s job with Glick, I’m gonna get me a new 

oy.) 

Somehow I didn’t expect the Radio Writers Guild to 
send a representative to the funeral, but they did. Walter 
Quail, third assistant recording secretary. “Mrs. Jones, 
on behalf of. Herbert’s fellow Guild members, I extend 
our sympathy in your time of bereavement.” (I wonder 
if I ought to ask her about the 76 bucks in back dues 
Herbie owed.) 

And then, suddenly, it was all over—they all went away. 
I missed them terribly, and realized I was in a lonely place. 
And I said, “There they go. As nice a bunch of pals as 
anyone ever had in Hollywood. My‘only sorrow in dying 
is that I have to leave them.” (Oh, this is wonderful, lay- 
ing here, resting like this.. Why didn’t I die 10 years ago. 
I never felt as good in my life—and if I’m lying, may I 
drop dead.) 


TV's “Puffing Robe’ Boys 


New Findings in the Intime In-Between Numbers, 
Moods and Moves of Our Video Comics 


By MANNIE MANHEIM 
Hollywood. 

In my previous papers on the habits and deportment 
of television comedians, certain startling data were re- 
vealed such as the fact that Comedian M. Berle shook 
hands with his guests twice as often as his nearest com- 
petitor, Ed Sullivan. 

You also may recall that I was the first observer to 
record on VARIETY’s pages that a certain CBS one-hour 
comic scratched himself 30% more than any given NBC 
comedian. , 

With my qualifications in order, I shall discuss the 
findings of another survey recently completed—this one 
discloses some mighty interesting figures on another phase 
of television—the bathrobe or dressing gown as worn by 
comedians. 

If you have watched television as carefully as I have, 
you will agree with these facts: 97% of the television 
comedians at one time or another during their programs 
will appear before the traveler attired in a bathrobe 
or dressing gown. 

This entrance generally is made (a) after said comedian 
has just completed a song whose lyric required more 
breathing power than the comic possessed; (b) after the 
star was involved in a time step; or (c) when he has 
removed a female garment of some sort and is now ready 
to continue with his next sketch. 

My associates and I have observed that 84% of the 
above 97% don the bathrobes when they are out of breath 
and for that reason we shall refer to them as “puffing 
robes.” We were going to call them “Interlude Gowns” 
but someone suggested this was a bit too sexy for a re- 
search piece. Now come the figures as they pertain to the 
networks: 

More puffing robes are worn by NBC comedians than 
their fellow comics over at CBS. 

ABC is out of the running entirely as none of my group 
saw an ABC performer with a robe. Neither did we see 
one puff. This is something for Mr. Kintner and his staff 
to discuss over their paper cups of coffee. Of course we 
are not intimating that ABC isn’t a big time operation. 
Our point is a simple fact: None of its comedians or even 
tragedians appear before the travelers in bathrobes or 
dressing gowns. Facts are facts. 








| Berle The Innovato | 





Milton Berle was the first to introduce the puffing robe 
on television. Eddie Cantor followed. And we don’t mean 
to offend our friend Berle but with all his money and his 
high rating and his title of Mr. Television his puffing robe 
ran a bad second to Cantor’s as far as quality is con- 
cerned. Besides, Cantor wore a Turkish towel around 
his neck to protect his throat while Berle just threw on 
any old thing that happened to be around. 

Jack Carson, a comedian who can stand the rigors of 
television much better than almost anyone else because 
of his large frame and comparative youth, wears a daring, 
short robe to sing his signature and Carson doesn’t even 
get out of breath. Our group concluded that Comedian 
Carson merely wore the habiliments of his calling, as a 
TV show isn’t a TV show unless the star dons a robe. 

Comedian J. Durante, on his program of Dec. 1, huffed 
and puffed in a robe that resembled the outer mantle of an 
ancient Roman citizen; only Schnoz’s toga was of poor 
design, dragging in the rear and ultra-baggy over all. In 
the scene that Durante wore his robe, our observers saw 
no reason for the tunic—except that a directive may have 
been sent out by someone in the tower ordering every 
comic to get into a bathrobe. 

Berle, Cantor, Carson and Durante certainly qualify 
for NBC’s All Comic Bathrobe Team, but the captain of 
the squad should be the most habitual robe-wearer of all 
TV—Sid Caesar. Our charts (and they’re pretty accu- 
rate) show that Caesar does not have a large collection 
of puffing robes—the truth is he wears the same gown 
on each show. Younger and probably more virile than his 
contemporary, Story-Line-Comic Carson, Caesar, never- 
theless, appears in bedroom attire more often per pro- 


Voice From the Rear 
Of Room Re: Radio 


By HAL KANTER 
Hollywood. 


Back in 1942, I accepted an invitation to participate in 
a symposium held at Denver University on the subject: 
“Looking Ahead in Radio.” As an expert whose credentials 
were obviously forged, I was chosen to speak on the 
writing aspect of radio. At that time, 
I stated the only thing the radio writer 
had to look forward to was television. 

There was one young man in the 
audience who later asked a number of 
intelligent, well-thought-out questions. 
Little did I realize at the time that 
young man would, only eight short 
years later, be George Kendall Mar- 
lowe—a very successful sheep farmer 
in Wyoming. “Most of the others in 
attendance that evening went on to 
become radio writers, television 
writers and—in at least two cases— 
happy, contented housewives. (They 











Hal Kanter 


were women.) 


Today, I look back on what I said 10 years ago with 
a twinge of regret. Taking my own words too seriously, I 
eventually left radio for a season in television. Believing 
that radio was a dead dog being flogged with stale fish, I 
figured that the Winter of 1949 was a propitious moment 
to get into the new medium. I made the plunge on 
CBS via a comedy show which did 40 weeks of duty, 
selling watchbands the first 13 weeks and not enough 
cigarets the next 27. 

During that 40-week period I kept up with the progress 
of electronic engineers and developed a life-sized 16-inch 
ulcer. But it was not all in vain. Looking back—an ex- 
cellent way to view the TV scene—I have come to this 
conclusion: 

The 14 years I spent writing radio scripts was excellent 
training for motion picture writing. Working in pictures 
is excellent preparation for television. And television is 
the best preparation I know for Forest Lawn. 


(Internal Revenue Agents please note: this plug for 
Forest Lawn does not mean I get a free sarcophagus.) 


To me—as a writer—radio shines like a torch in the 
smog of television and I, for one, am carrying the torch. 
It appears that the outlook for the writer in radio should 
be a brighter one than ever before. Because of slashed 
budgets in broadcasting, the writer is more important 
than he has ever been for one primary reason. Less 
money to be spent means that the idea must be of suffi- 
cient merit to attract listeners. The idea is the thing— 
and ideas come from writers. 


aera NTG and Faye Emerson — 7 


It is inconceivable that television will shoulder radio 
out of the American scene. If nowhere else, it will always 
be in the several million automobiles of the nation—and 
you can bet that state laws will prohibit N.T.G. from 
appearing in the front seat of your Chevrolet. They'll 
also keep Faye Emerson out of your back seat ... and 
now that I think about it, that’s a pretty shoddy way to 
treat taxpayers. 


In the coming years we should find radio growing up 
more than at any other period of its life. There was a 
time when it was a novelty—like Hadacol jokes. But 
the novelty, like Hadacol, wears off and today we find 
radio an accepted ingredient of our civilization. Now 
that it is so firmly entrenched, physically, it can—and 
must—broaden its intellectual scope. 

Trouble with radio is that once it had reached the 
point where it was pouring into every home selling prod- 
ucts and ideas, the people in control were content to 
allow the status to remain quo. They didn’t want to 
experiment and try to improve a standard that was 
obviously financially successful and intellectually accept- 
able to the majority of listeners. 

There were exceptions, of course—exceptions which 
showed that radio could grow up. But the need to 
make radio earn a living forced a behavior pattern on it 
and it became a series of variations on familiar themes. 
Now that radio will have to struggle for its listeners, 
writers will have to invent shows that are different enough 
to attract people from the one-eyed monster which has 
contributed the singing cigar and the square dancing 
pumperknickle to our native arts. 

To be different now means that we must improve radio. 
We must improve the content of our shows. We must 
come up with better ideas, more searching ideas, more 
adult approaches to old ideas. 

By “we,” I mean writers, of course, because every- 
thing begins with the script. This is not a new concep- 
tion. It goes back to Biblical days, when Moses walked 
up a mountain. There was a clap of thunder and a blast 
of lightning and a hand reached out of the sky with a 
Script. Moses took that 10-line Script down the moun- 
tain and the people at last had something to go by. 

And—by the way—if we'd stuck to that Script, instead 
of ad libbing around it so much, we’d all be in a lot 
better shape than we're in now. 





gram. NBC’s answer to our survey could very well be 
that Caesar appears each week on an hour and half show 
while their other gasping comics turn up periodically, 
so to speak, and for this reason Caesar is entitled to adorn 
himself with the vestments of his office more frequently. 
That could be NBC’s reaction—not ours. 

To uphold the good name of CBS in our survey, Edgar 
Bergen showed his NBC rivals a thing or two. On one 
occasion last season, Bergen faced the cameras draped in 
a brocaded affair with silk lapels and fluttering tassels. 
And Bergen wasn’t out of breath cither. 

We have word from a Mr. Markson, a large robe 
manufacturer who said in so many words, “If television 
continues the way it’s going, I look for an increase in the 
robe business of over 30% and believe me I only hope 
these comics keep perspiring and if things go the way [ 
think they’re going to go, we’re going to put out a special 
TV robe just for comedians. Yes, sir, you never know 
where your business is going to come from. Who'd ever 
think television would increase the robe business: - 

To summarize: Our little group of intrepid pessereners 
offers this wo:d of hope to all young men who long for b 
comedy careei in television—‘Get yourself a bathrobe. 
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| Give More Thought to Basie Ideas 


By CARROLL CARROLL 


Hollywood. 

When you scan the TV prospect for 1952, you get the feeling that 
it’s going to be a great year for the boys who think intelligently and 
constructively instead of those who just think big. It looks as if the 
scene painters and the set-builders are going to have to lose some of 
their budget-money to the writers. And the writers are going to have 
to invest most of this increased income in midnight oil. 

There are certain clearly discernible signs that the big news is seep- 
ing through to the big brains that the big thing in TV—just as in 
radio—is not talking te the top row in the gallery but entertaining 
a few friendly people in a comfortable living room. And, just as they 
discovered it in radio, the top TV shows are finding out that you’ve 
Zot to get to these people fast with something good or they'll flip to 





something that seems planned more for them than for the late N. Y. 
Hippodrome. 


If you analyze it carefully you'll find that the basis for the colossal | 
impact of athletic events on TV is found in the fact that the icon 
tube has transformed a fairly remote and impersonal contest into an 
extremely intimate experience that you, in your living room, share 
with the shortstop, the quarter-back, the pitcher, the wrestler or the 
boxer. 

There seems to be abundant evidence now available that it’s time 
the critics of TV stopped screaming for “more production” while ig- 
noring the fact that the people they consistently okay for TV have 
captivated them with a minimum of production. 





To start at the top there are the two who have unquestionably ac- 
cumulated the most critical kudos since the course» opened—Sid | 
Caesar and Imogene Coca. These two top talents use very little pro- | 
duction to put the comedy across with a crash. Sometimes they use | 
no more than a couple of chairs and a table, maybe a minor prop. 
Most often all they need to make their comedy effective is each other. 
Frequently Caesar solos with no more production than a plain backdrop 
and what looks like a blue serge suit. Nor does Miss Coca go in very 
heavily for what could be called production effects. What both of 


these great performers do mostly is comedy that definitely seems to | 


lack what the critics call “visual impact.” There are no big sets, no 
lavish costumes, nothing but good ideas well executed. 








| Nod to Garroway 








Even the dancing portions of “Your Show of Shows” rely solidly 
on intelligent, minimal production, modern in feeling and with econ- 
omy of line, with frequently stunning effect. So, with a passing nod 
to Dave Garroway of Chicago, who also gave the big production co- 
horts the wink, we start off with the most lauded show of all the “big 
shows” of TV and go on to several more of the very top productions 
of 1951 that were distinctly under-produced in a year when anything 
less than the Rose Bowl Parade was shrugged off as “just a radio show 
with pictures”... “not visual.” 

If you were a girl-singer the critics felt you had to dance. If you 
were a girl-dancer you had to sing. And if the singers danced badly 
and the dancers sang hadly thy were severely criticized for incom- 
petence. On the other side of the coin, there is no reason at all why 
any performer shouldn't broaden the scope of his appeal by adding 
new facets to his specialty. 


But it’s ridiculous for any artist to do something he or she is bad 
at just for the sake of “production” or “visual” value. 

Dinah Shore has danced and jitterbugged and I’m sure everyone 
loved it. Not that she'll ever jitterbug herself into the Harvest Moon 
Festival at Madison Square Garden—she probably couldn’t even make 
the waltz event—but the jitterbugging and the waltzing she did fitted in 
well with the mood of the show. She didn’t just stand up and dance, 
for no apparent reason, with that “look-ma-I’m-dancing” expression 


| dropper .. 





that so many singers get on their faces when they move their feet 
above a shuffle. And when Dinah doesn’t have some mood or action 
that calls for dancing, she just stands, or sits, or even lies down and 
sings. And the fact that she obviously knows what she’s singing about 
and has a reason for singing what she’s singing is sufficient production 
unto itself, 


Moving on from Sid Caesar, Imogene Coca and Dinah Shore, we 
come to another outstanding entry in the intelligence rather than pro- 
duction department. His name is Red Skelton. Red gets more visual 
impact and more production value with a hat, a mobile face and a cast- 
iron body. than anyone else in the field today. (You can throw out the 
“custard-pie” commercials he does on film as these are essentially 
film-type rather than TV-type production.) Red’s first TV shows hit 
the entire industry with the force of a platoon of bulldozers and he 


| did almost nothing but stand in front of a curtain and be entertaining. 


All he had was talent and that’s something all the production in the 


world can’t substitute for. I did not read one review or criticism of | - 


Red’s first show that complained of it being “static” or “just a radio 
show with pictures.” 


The thing Eddie Cantor has been praised most for has been his charac- 
ter Maxie the Taxi. Maxie sit in a cab, talks to someone and pretends 
to steer. There’s no change of scene, no great scope, nothing important 
except what he says. In fact, whenever Cantor’s at his best on TV 
is when his production values are almost non-existent. Then there’s 
the Perry Como Show with so little-production that even I think it 
could use more and it’s still a success. Jack Benny is at his best when 
the entire production rests on his expressions and the impact of his 
timing. The amount of production values and visual appeal in the 
much praised Groucho Marx Show could be dispensed with an eye- 
. or an eyebrow dropper. 





| Production Only. as Substitute 





The fact is, production is what’s needed when TV really hasn’t much 
else to offer. It’s positively amazing, the amount of production squand- 
ered on “The Hit Parade.” ‘“Squandered” because who in the name 
of every great talent ever to trod tin-pan alley needs 19 successive and 
different elaborate stagings of ‘‘Because of You.” This isn’t meant to 
be a reflection on the song. It’s a nice song. But it has no production 
value. Yet, it is produced, over-produced, and re-over-produced ad 
infinitum. Someday maybe this type of show will not be done on TV. 
Perhaps straight pop music shows of this nature belong where they 
can be done best—on radio. 


The point at which production and intimacy clash on TV is the point 
at which TV and cinema technique diverge. The TV frame becomes 
unbearably busy when there are too many people dancing or milling 
around whereas the cinema screen, as C. B. Do-You-Know-Who found 


| out shortly after reading his Bible, handles vast crowds and distances 


with considerable comfort and effectiveness. 


What all this is getting at is simply that once more the writer must 
be given his place as the most important cog in the TV machine just 
as the writer took his place as the most important person in the radio 
scene and, whether they’ll admit it or not, on the cinema screen. In 
fact the only indispensible combination in the entertainment world is 
the writer and the perfermer. Sometimes the former makes the latter 
look better than he is. Sometimes a great performer can carry some 
mediocre writing . .. but not for long. 


All the production in the world won’t put inferior material across 
and so, as TV starts becoming more and more conscious of this, money 
must be channelled from the production of sets, scenes, and props 
into the production of better basic ideas and better words on paper. 
I have yet to see that one picture which is worth 10,000 words, but I 
can tell you one word that’s worth 10,000 pictures. The word is 














| Pioneering in TV Reception | 


By FRANK SCULLY 














Hollywood. 

Back in the tail end of the first half of the 20th Century I took a 
left turn (which was much less suspect then than it is now) from Sunset 
Strip and found myself lost in the hills which flank Laurel Canyon, a 
faubourg of Hollywood, Calif. 

I kept running into and backing out of dead ends. Observing that 
I was running out of gas and had long been out of food and drink, 
I hailed a lineman who was tugging 900 feet of wire up a hill. He 
was dusty and tired and in no mood to bother with jerks who didn't 
know their way around the Hollywood hills. 

But there must have been something in my ery that convinced him 
that here was a man in genuine distress. He skidded down the hill and 
asked me what was the trouble. I told him I seemed to have lost con- 
tact with the outside world. This didn’t strike him as unique. “I can’t 
make contact either,” he said. 

He looked me over and said, “You look like a VARIETY mugg I knew. 
I thought you guys knew your way around.” 

He looked familiar to me, too. 

“Are you Jack Paar?” I asked. 

He nodded, sort of sadly, I thought. 

“America’s new, bright, young humorist?” 

He shrugged, adding what might have been taken for either a smile 
or a snarl, 

“In a new racket?” 

“No,” he finally said, “I’m pioneering in TV reception. I bought a 
house here and then tried to buy a TV set. No make would sell me 
one, for fear of kickbacks. They told me reception was deader around 
here than our dead ends. They put in sets to prove it. All we got 
were some long distance mental telepathy, left over I suspect from 


1937 when Sir Hubert Wilkins and Harold Sherman tried to talk to 
each other between Point Barrow and New York. 


“Finally I found a dealer who would sell me a set. With no war- 
ranty, however. I worked at the thing for weeks without success. 
But I was not giving up that easily. I finally found that I could get 
some reception in an empty lot at six feet off the ground. Higher I got 
nothing. Lower I got ground moles. But at six feet I got two stations.” 

They didn’t include Faye Emerson, however, and the pioneer wanted 
to see eye to eye with her, as the phrase goes. He knew that radio 
waves bend, but TV waves, he now learned, travel in a direct line. 

That meant if he were to see Faye Emerson at all he would have to 
get in a direct line with Mt. Wilson. He trudged up a hill behind his 


“thought.” 





home and tried an antenna there. He got some sound but it didn’t 
sound much like Faye Emerson. It kept repeating its signal. He 


looked down and discovered it was coming from the tail of a rattle- 
snake. 


This practically scared him back to smoke signals as a source of 
entertainment. He dropped his equipment and scrammed down the 
hill for high boots, a gun and a golf club. Then he went after the 
rattler. He killed the killer, only to discover it was a typical Holly- 


wood setup. The rattler had a girl friend. He went Cagney and beat 
her brains out. 


It took 900 feet of cable, a telegraph pole and a special antenna to 
get reception. After that the picture came in clearer than it left the 


studio. He was a happy man. Friends came from everywhere to view 
his reception. His liquor bill was terrific. 


Real estate people told him that his reception had raised the value 
of his property $10,000, but the heavy traffic and cigaret burns in his 
rugs and overstuffed furniture practically wiped out the increase. 


Then a brush fire swept over the hill and burned out his line of com- 
munication to the top of the hill. The only consolation he got out of 
this was that there would be no rattlesnakes around to louse up his 


reconstruction project. He lugged 900 feet of new wire up the hill 
and built a new antenna. 


He was so impatient to do this that he didn’t wait for the ground to 
cool after the brush fire. This time he wore tennis shoes and felt as if 
he were being handed one hot foot after another. People thought he 
was doing an Indian war dance. ; 


Some snoopers, suspecting subversive activity, notified the police. The 
cops absolved him of disloyalty but asked him if he had a license. A 
union man asked him if he had a card in the lineman’s union. But he 
stood by his rights and invited them into his house to gaze with won- 
der on his perfect reception. They settled for that. In fact they con- 
gratulated him, confessing that when they tried to get Faye Emerson 
all they got was quivering lines that looked like the homeliest girls in 
the Waves. 

He had offers to buy and could have made $10,000 more on his house 


than he put in it. But he feared he could never get such good recep- 
tion elsewhere, So he didn’t sell. 


Little by little other people got better reception and his army of fair 
weather friends gradually diminished in number. Then the bottom 
dropped out of the real estate market. It dropped out of radio, too. 
His own shew wasn’t costing enough, so the sponsors dropped it. He 
thought he knew enough about television by now, so he made a pitch 
for that. But they told him he was too tall for TV. 


In the end he sold his place and moved down to the flatlands. He lost 
$9,000 on the place but he’s quite philosophical about the matter. 


“After all,” he will tell you, “I remain the first guy to get good re- 





ception around Laurel Canyon. They can’t take that away from me.” 





- By Jello-And 
I Saw Stars 


By EZRA STONE 


My own 13-year celestial trajec- 
tory as star of the radio “Aldrich 
Family” having: ended where it 
started, in relative oblivion, I now 
find myseif 
helping to 
guide the or- 
bits of bright- 
er and greater 
stars in the 
new spaceless 
heavens of 
television. 

My indoctri- 
nation as a 
television pro- 
ducer was a 
limited hec- 
tie association 
with Olsen & Johnson in the early 
days of big, hour-long TV variety 
shows. In my book they had always 
been the masters of loud and fast 
nonsense. Now their stockpile of 
little people, skirtless ladies, swing- 
ing gorillas, spiders and growing 
plants was quickly expended, leav- 
ing only their arsenal of ammuni- 
tion. TV never gave them time 
to broaden their talents, only their 
humor. One of their greatest arts 
is their ability never to be caught 
in the same room together lest 
they be forced to make a decision, 
whether major or minor. Our as- 
sociation ended amicably, though, 
and in true O. & J. style. At the 
signoff of the last show of the 
series, they led a finely bred Strath- 
glass. heifer calf into the control 
room and presented her to me for 
my pure bred Ayrshire herd in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Also 
a shovel. 

Next came Danny Thomas. Here 
I was faced with a performer who 
seemed to be undefined, even to 
himseif. I soon found that Thomas 
has a strong acting talent, excellent 
singing style, physical grace and 
rhythm, an outstanding sense of 
comedy, warmth and _ sincerity, 
persuasiveness, eight brothers, and 
the inability to be awake before 
1 p.m. We haven’t yet fully ex- 
ploited all these attributes, but it 
has been fun trying. 

The television debut of Ezio 
Pinza came next. I envisioned 
strict, formal rehearsals. Quiet, no 
smoking, no laughing. From the 
first session Pinza was seldom 
quiet, seldom without a cigaret, 
never without a smile or a prank, 
a tireless worker, letter perfect 
by the second day of rehearsal, 
and a stickler for credibility. “If 
this whole program is supposed to 
take place in one evening,” he 
once asked, “why does the girl 
wear a different gown at the finish 
than she was seen in when I called 
for her at her apartment? We must 
have returned there during the eve- 
ning, and if we did... ?” He 
wasn’t happy until he had explored 
every delicious possibility of that 
off-screen scene. 

Ed Wynn and Martha Raye | 
It was a pleasure getting re- 
acquainted with Ed Wynn. I hadn’t 
seen much of him since Keenan 
and I used to job-hunt together. 
My assignment was Ed’s one shew 
from New York this fall. In spite 
of its being a one-night stand I 
spent a great deal of time looking 
at all his old kines. (Wynn calls 
them his old kidneys.) He is a 
very funny man. Funnier than his 
material, in my opinion. Although 
his style seems to be out of the 
current “tempo” vogue, Wynn kids 
about this. “When I was first dis- 
covered,” he recalls, “critics used 
to single out my unique hesitant 
delivery. Now I’m doing the exact 
same thing, and they just say I 
keep forgetting my lines.” . 

Martha Raye’s television debut 
with her own show was one of my 
most thrilling theatrical assign- 
ments. It felt like a good show from 
the first moment Leo Morgan, Nat 
Heiken, Billy Friedberg and myself 
sat own to plot it. Pinza was to 
be her guest. We decided to keep 
the story in good taste and physi- 
cally exciting, but without a 
trampoline act. The two stars re- 
hearsed harder than Theatre 
Guild apprentices. The usually 
frantic camera hours were a pleas 
ure. Miss Raye and Pinza were 
always on their toes and clowning 
just enough in the breaks to main- 
tain a spirit of easy good humor. 
Milton Berle dropped in with Dag- 
mar, and, of course, the obvious 


(Continued on page 184 
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~ALIGE.IN- WONDERVISION’ 


| py AL SCHWARTZ and SHERWOOD SCHWARTZ——" 


Hollywood. 

Every night Alice sat by the television set, kitten in her lap, watch- 
ing all the wonderful programs. _Alice and her kitten laughed with the 
comedians, sobbed with dramatic shows, and even grunted with the 
wrestlers. One night her kitten suddenly jumped off her lap and 
scampered toward. the television set. Alice couldn’t understand why 
until she looked at the screen and saw a large bowl of milk. “Come 
back you silly kitten,” Alice laughed. “That milk is on television. You 
can’t drink it.” 

But the kitten paid no attention to her 




















He poked his head right 


through the picture tube and started lapping up the milk. Alice 
rubbed her eyes in amazement. 
“Goodness, if a kitten can do that, maybe I can do it too.” With 


that, she cautiously stepped through the picture tube, half expecting it 
to break at any moment. But nothing happened. Alice started to 
search for her kitten, and the next thing she knew she was falling 
down, down, down. She plunged head over heels down a long thin 
tunnel, not knowing where she was or where she was going. She was 
falling so fast, she could just barely read a sign that said “Coaxial 
Cable.” 

“Coaxial Cable?” said Alice to herself. “I wonder what that means?” 
But before she could figure it out, she landed with a loud thump. 
“Ouch” said Alice, struggling to her feet. “I wonder where I am?” 

“Well, let’s look around,” suggested the kitten, which had landed 
beside her. 

They seemed to be on a large stage of some sort. 
were spotlights, cameras and scenery. 

“What a strange world,” said Alice in awe. 
are?” she asked again. 

“This is the Center Theatre in Radio City,” answered the kitten. 

“Gracious me. How did you know that?” 

The kitten shrugged modestly. “Well, after all, I’m part Shubert 
Alley cat.” 

“This must be where all the television shows come from,’ 
Alice excitedly. 

Just then a large white rabbit hopped by, almost knocking Alice 
down. 

“My, what manners,” gasped Alice, “can’t you say pardon me?” 

“Pardon me? pardon me?” repeated the white rabbit twitching ner- 
vously. “I mever heard of ‘pardon me’—lI’m a television producer.” 

Alice was puzzled. ‘What's z television producer?” 

The rabbit blinked his pink eyes, and twitched twice more. 
a radio producer who wishes he was back in radio.” 

Alice was puzzled. “Mr. Producer, you just said the same thing 
twice.” 

“Of course, of course. That’s how I keep my job. 
like someone’s backing me up.” 

The rabbit took out his watch, and twitched so violently he set it 
back eight minutes. 
I'd better jump along, or the sponsor will be on my tail.” 

Alice was curious. “Sponsor? Is he a rabbit, too?” 

“No, but we rabbits like to stick close to him. He's got all the let- 
tuce.” 

“Oh, is that so,” interrupted a gruff voice from above. 

“Oh, heavens, Oh heavens, there he is now.” He pointed. There 
perched on a boom was a large Cheshire cat grinning wickedly. The 
rabbit was so terrified his pink eyes turned deep yellow, and he hopped 
off to his control hutch. 


All about them 


“IT wonder where we 


exclaimed 


“That’s 


It always sounds 


Alice looked up at the grinning Cheshire cat, and realized with a | 


start, that he didn’t have a body. She circled round and round, and 
finally bursting with curiosity, she said, “I hope you don’t mind my 
asking, but aren’t you an odd looking cat, Mr. Sponsor. You don't 
have a body.” 

The Cheshire cat smiled down at her. “It’s elementary, my dear 
young girl. If I had a body I’d have a heart, and as everyone knows, 
a sponsor doesn’t have a heart.” 

“Oh, well,” said Alice, trying to make light of it, “heart or no heart, 
Mr. Cat, you still have nine lives.” 

“My dear girl,” commented the sponsor wrily. 
lives last about one week.” : 

Alice was eager to continue this enlightening conversation, but 
suddenly a loud voice shrieked, “Quiet, Quiet.” 

A strangely attired creature in a high hat was dashing madly about 
the stage, screaming orders at everyone in sight. a 

“My, you’re the busiest man I ever saw,” said Alice. 

“Naturally. I’m the television director. I stage the show, rehearse 
the actors, and call the camera shots.” 2 
“Oh. Judging by your outfit, I thought you were the Mad Hatter. 

“That’s what ‘a Mad Hatter is,” he answered. “A television director 
who flipped his lid.” 

’ Alice giggled, “My, that’s very funny.” 

The Mad Hatter turned to two worried looking creatures who were 
busily slipping last minute jokes into the teleprompters. “You hear 
that, boys?” 

’“Who are they, Mr. Director?” } 

“l’'d introduce you to them, but they’re writers,” explained the Mad 
Hatter. “They’re Tweedledee and Tweedledum.” ; i" 

“So that’s what television writers look like,” observed Alice. “Are 
they any different than writers in radio?” 

“Not much,” commented the Mad Hatter.” 
are more photogenic.” 

“Is writing for television such hard work?” a ’ 

“It’s not that ‘it’s hard,” explained the Mad Hatter, “it’s confusing. 
You have to order the scenery two weeks before you get the idea 
for the kind of scenery you need for the idea. You see? cae 

Alice didn’t see at all, and decided to change the subject. “With a 
director, a producer, a sponsor, and writers who are all so important, 
you must have a great star.” 

“Star, star,” repeated the Mad Hatter, “Heavens to Mr. Paley, I 
knew we forgot something.” Suddenly he stared at Alice. How 
about you? How would you like to be our star?” ; 

Tweedledee and Tweedledum yelled in unison, “Yeah, how about it 


“How 


“In television, nine 


It’s just that their ulcers 


- Alice?” 


The white rabbit and the Cheshire cat chanted with them. 
about it?’ How about it?” 

_“No, no,” yelled Alice backing away. 
Vision. No, no.” es 

Through the hubbub of these strange cries, Alice heard a familiar 
voce. “Wake up, Alice dear. Wake up.” f 

Alice blinked her eyes, and looked around. There she was in front 
of the television set with the kitten on her lap. Her mother was say- 
ing, “Alice, how can you watch television so much. Those programs 
are simply terrible.” 

“Dea’t say that, mother,” said Alice. They all work so hard to put 


On a good show. Ik ) » tough it is.” 
g now how g “What do you know about tele- 


“I don’t want to be in tele- 


_ You?” laughed Alice’s mother. 
Vision?” 

. you'd never believe me, mother,” said Alice. She winked at 
And the kitten winked back. 


“Oh 
the kitten. 


“Oh, dear me,” he exclaimed, “I’m late, I'm late. | 

















HARRY SALTER 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
Stop the Music—ABC 


TV Trickery 


“By Milbourne Christopher— 
(The author is a 
The 











magician ) 
magic’s 
| visual trickery have scarcely been 
tapped by TV. A few 
have used the profession’s optical 
principles for eye-catching adver- 
| tisements or sudden appearances 
and dissolves but the most visual 
of the theatrical arts is still in its 
| television swaddling clothes. 
' Most producers -of variety pro- 
| grams are content to shoot the 
|tricks as they appear to theatre 
'and nightclub audiences without 
|taking advantage of television’s 
special flexibility. 
| Take closeup magic for example. 
Many of the most perplexing feats 
are those, which until TV, could 
only be shown across a table to a/| 
|} dozen or so people. Astonishing 
tricks with small objects such as 
| matches, dice and finger rings, can 
be shown to great advantage with 
tight closeups via video. 
| To show TV's range, on a recent 
“Arthur Godfrey and His Friends” | 
show I went from intimate conjur- | 
ing (the spongeball trick) to stage 
illusiens (the production of an at- 
tractive girl from a miniature doll 
| house), 
| The camera came in close for 
|shots of my hands during the 
|sponge ball skullduggery, then 
| pulled away for shots that included 
| Godfrey, me and the dollhouse for 
the illusion. Even in the illusion | 
TV was used to point up the mys- 
|tery. After the overall shot, its | 
closeup eye peered inside the house | 
just before the production—some 
thing the theatre spectator has al- 
ways wanted to do, but never could. 
At present most of the TV magic 
shows are designed for youngsters. 
“The Magic Clown,” “The Magic 
Sultan” and the “Dell O’Dell Show” 
are aimed straight for the youngest 
viewers. Magic is far from limited 
to such a narrow appeal. Kiddie 
shows have their place, but why 
(Continued on page 114) 


vast resources ol 


technicians 














ler, I did a 7:15 


WHEN WE WERE 
VERY YOUNG (in AM 


By JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE 


All you hear about these days is 
PROGRESS. I'm getting tired of 
it. You won't find anything smack- 
ing of progress in the next thou- 
sand words or 
so. Pur your 
feet on the 
desk, lean 
back and _ re- 
lax. This piece 
is about the 
radio that 
WAS a couple 
of decades ago 
when, as a 
young report- 











a =m. news 
broadcast 
from one corner of the city room 
before buckling down to the as- 
signments the city ed threw at me. 
The hour was a bit early for me 
and to make the broadcast each 
morning required pretty accurate 


John CC, Swayze 


| timing. 


I rode the 
and had 
nicety as 
companys 


street car to work 
everything figured to a 
long as the street car 
held to its schedules. 
Along the route of car to office 
were a number of public clocks, 
posted on the outside of buildings 
by various business establishments 
with accompanying advertisements. 
I had them all spotted and kept 
track of the progress of the car I 
was riding. By the time the motor- 


|man reached my stop I knew exact- 


ly how fast I would have to run to 
reach the microphone. The run 
was an uphill drag, ending in three 
flights of stairs at the office. At 
the head of the stairs was the 
United Press, where I grabbed the 
overnight accumulation of news 
stories. The broadcasting studio 
was then across the long city room. 
This route became a race course 
every morning, with the early shift 
workers in the U. P. office and the 
city room the cheering section 

As I raced around with coat tails 
flying, their whoops followed me 
until the radio room door slammed 
behind me and I hurried through 
the news, selecting the morning 
air edition. Then I went on 
breathless. The word “breathless” 
is entirely accurate. More than 
once a good natured listener called 
to say I certainly must have had 
to hurry because they could hear 
me gasping. In fact, it became 
something of a feature. Regulars 
would listen to see how hard I was 
panting and by that knew if I had 
encountered difficulties in reaching 
the office. 


| Fun in the City Room 

Pre-dating those gay days was 
the era of really early radio, its 
genuine infancy, and it was then 
there was staged in that same city 
room across which I used to quick- 


step as odd a program as you'll | 


find in or out of the book. In a 
way, you might say it was the 
broadcast that never took place. 
Motivating force was a reporter 
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'had that day 


named Jack Carberry who, when 
last I heard of him, was sports ed- 
itor of the Denver Post. In those 
days he was full of shenanigans 
but his antics probably reached a 
peak on this night when he played 
announcer. Even in the very youth- 
ful years the paper had a station of 
sorts. When working properly, re- 
ception was fairly good for a radius 
of eight to. 10 blocks. Occasion- 
ally it reached to the city limits. 
One summer night an all-school 
orchestra was scheduled to broad- 
cast. The last edition having long 
since rolled, the city room was 
turned over to the young musi- 
cians, as it was the only place suit- 
able for such a crowd. The paper 
given considerable 
space to the concert and it was 
to be something of an event. It 
was being covered by Carberry 
and a photographer fer a story and 
pictures the next day. The play- 
ers started tuning up and their in- 
structor, in shirt sleeves and per- 
spiring, made the last minute 
checks, Another group of workers 
in another part of the building 
were also perspiring. These work- 
ers were the radio engineers and 
an embarrassing thing had _ oc- 
curred. The station's equipment 
over which the concert was about 
to be aired, had gone completely 
on the fritz. Things began to add 
up to a terrible frost. Finally, the 
chief engineer gave up. 

“You might as well tell them to 
pack up and go home,” he an- 
nounced. “There'll be no broad- 
cast tonight.” 


At this announcement, Carberry 
simply perked to the occasion. 

“Just stay out of sight,” he said. 
“We'll stage a broadcast even if it 
doesn’t get on the air.” 

He rushed to the city room, at 
one end of which stood the early- 
day microphone with a megaphone 
attachment pointing toward the or- 
chestra, The musicians were now 
warming up with youthful enthusi- 
asm. Carberry waved his arms 
for silence. 

“In exactly two minutes,” he 
shouted, “the concert will start. 
Everyone get set.” 

From then on, it was every man 
for himself. Between announce- 
ments, Carberry would dash from 
the room to return with telegrams, 
supposedly received from listen- 
ers. These he would read with a 
flourish. 

“Here’s one from Hoskins Cor- 
ners,” he would say. “Broadcast 
coming in fine, thanks, folks. Let's 
hear from more of you.” 


Then as the photographer took 
pictures, the musicians would whirl 
into the next number with added 
zest. So the summer night wore 
on, split with a cacophony of noise. 
Youngsters were blowing their 
brains out under the impetus of 
a wild haired reporter who raced 


‘in from time to time to read mes- 


sages he had written himself. But 
they loved it, everyone concerned. 


‘It was fun, making the broadcast 


that never took place. Never took 
place? Well, now wait a minute. 


| It was hot that night and the many 


|; windows were wide open. 


The mu- 
sicians’ vigor caused a tremendous 
noise which carried on the still 
night air. Chances are the concert 
was heard over fully as great an 


‘area as if the equipment had been 


working perfectly. Carberry’s in- 
sistence in carrying on turned out 
to be an idea of real merit, a fact 
which was purely accidental. 





CBS-TV GETS ‘BANK’ 10 


FILL SUN. WARING SPOT 


CBS-TV filled its open Sunday 
night half-hour, which is _ being 
given up by the Fred Waring show, 
by raiding NBC-TV this week for 
“Break the Bank.” Giveaway pro- 


/gram moves over to CBS Jan. 13, 


taking over the 9:30 to 10 o'clock 
period, with Bristol-Myers continu- 
ing as sponsor. 

Move gives CBS a Sunday night 
SRO again and, at the same time, 
leaves NBC with a hole to fill, 
Wednesday nights at 10. Waring 


| show, bankrolied by General! Elec- 


from 9 to 10, 


tric, has been running 
9:30 stot 


but cuts back to the 9 to 
only afier Jan. 6 
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CASE HISTORY 


By PAUL GERARD SMITH tiincmminmsnina 


My name is Ulric. I am an ulcer. Anyhow I used to be. 
I went out of business automatically when Joe kicked in 
right after the holidays. Joe was my boss. He was the 
guy that brought me to life and fed me. 

I was born about five years ago, 
just southeast of his liver. Of what 
Joe had been previous to my coming, 
I learned by hearsay. He was a Col- 
lege man. He had graduated cum 
laude from one of our more erudite 
universities. He grabbed off a B.A. 
mainly for a document he whipped up 
called “Poetry, Ancient and Modern, 
as Applied to the Theatre.” He was 
front man in Lit. 47, and was picked 
as a guy most likely to something or 
other. Anyhow, he was smart, and 
knew a lot of long words, and how to 
spell ’em, and was chockful of Theo- 
ories and Drama and Art and Hidden Meanings, and 
Subtle Insinuation and all that stuff a guy learns in- 
stead of how to swing a pick and locate a bomb shelter 
quick. 

He was. a very popular guy, and in those days was eat- 
ing pretty high on the hog, and spending time over it 
discussing Ethics and Trends, and cogitating over the 
State of the Theatre. This gave his grub a chance to 
digest, and he slept well nights, and each new day was 
another door to open on lovely surprises, which he took 
in stride. He was amazed at how beautiful Life was, 
and what opportunities it held for a thoughtful young man 
with a goed education and a thorough knowledge (theo- 
retical, not practical) of the theatre, its meaning and in- 
tent. He knew human nature. He had studied it very 
earnestly—from books. He didn’t like people. They 
annoyed him, mainly because they acted like people, in- 
stead of Lesson 12, Applied Psychology. He was happy 
and healthy. He was so healthy he could wade knee-deep 
through an epidemic and come out with a good appetite 
and three ncw muscles. 

Then, through the machinations of an alumnus of his 
college, who had heard of him and his brilliant achieve- 
ments, he got a job in Television. 

Ten weeks later I was born. His stomach was one of 
the coziest and neatest places you have ever seen. The 
lining was smooth and lovely, like a nylon shirt. I picked 
a nice section of it and moved in. 


My coming wasn’t an overnight job. For the first couple 
of weeks he cracked out ideas like corn popping on a hot 
plate. Each cne was seized upon with a whoop and a 
hurrah, and put to work. Joe was a hot cracker—you 
find the question, Joe had the answer; not after a while but 
right now. By acclamation the other geniuses named him 
head genius—that’s how smart he was. They took him to 
lunch—one riczht after the other. They bought him drinks 
—one right aficr the other. Of course the lunches were 
pretty short—10 minutes—because there was some other 
notion he was wrestling with. This TV thing ate ’em 
up as fast as you cooked ’em. You had to keep digging 
up more and more and more. Of course this was no prob- 
lem to Joe. Not at first it wasn’t. Then one day he 
reached for an idea, and came up empty. He started 
changing some of the old ones around and that held up 
for a while—but stil! there were more needed—and more, 




















Paul G. Smith 











| pain Liquid Diet — | 





He started missing lunch and eating out of a bottle. He 
couldn't sleep nights, so he dropped in to talk to the other 
boys. While they talked they had a belt or two, and spent 
most of the time trying to interrupt each other at the top 
of their voices. 

Those are the circumstances that brought me about. I 
sneaked in one morning, just between the tomato juice and 
the black coffee. Just to let him know I was on the job, I 
gave a little twitch,- and the cofiee was followed by a 
double shot of bicarb. Nasty stuff that. It nearly got me. 
But after awhile I got used to it, and began to thrive on it. 


Then about 2:10 would come the lunch—not chawed, it 
arrived in hunks. When a guy 1s trying to get rid of a 
lot of adverbs and technical suppositions, his jaws are too 
busy talking to chaw much. This was duck soup for me. 
I’d grab one of those lumps on the way by and kick it 
around plenty 


At 4 o’clock came the martinis. Half a dozen at least. 
I loved them. You know, if an ulcer is really sincere about 
doing a good job, he can take the alky from one of those 
things, hone it on the vermouth and etch the prettiest 
pictures on the stamach lining. That’s what I did—night 
after night—martini after martini. 
i $50 Consultations 














Then one day something happened. He went to see a 
doctor. For 50 bucks the doc gave him some good advice 
and one chip for the spoopgoo was the proportion. 


For a week I thought I was a goner. Joe kept loading 
me down with sickly paste goo—mashed fruits and gluey 
mashes. I nearly gave up the ghost when he started on the 
yogurt. He quit drinking and went up to bed early—and 
started taking things “a bit easy.” I lost weight—I was 
down almost to a blackhead when the network signed a 
big deal with Goodyear and tossed it in his lap. That night 
the yogurt stopped and the martinis began again. 


I had a tropical field day with a hunk of underdone 
roast beef about the size of a golf ball. I found more cor- 
ner pockets in his craw than the Brunswick people could 
turn out in five years. Of course around midnight the 
game turned into a sort of whiskey polo affair, because 
the account executives had called him in to a meeting, 
and were liquefying their problems as fast as they came 


P. ; 

The first show was a big success. That meant cham- 
pagne—buckets of it. Now you give me a little champagne 
and I can do wonders with it. A couple of shots and I 
can make a guy think he’s swallowed a spinning mouse 
with spurs on and a horn like a unicorn. 

Once again I got a scare. One day nothing came in at 
ali—and I’d found out I’d overdone things. By this time 
I’d got lonesome down there all by myself—anyhow there 
was too much fun for just one guy, so I called in a couple 
of brother ulcers. He’d been to a Christmas party that 
day, and between us we put on a real peeler. 

They hustled him back to the medics. They pumped 


him out—that wasn’t any fun, believe me. Then they 
pushed me some stuff down his epiglottis that nearly 
floundered us. We were almost plastered over when 
New Year’s came. 

It looked like a bum year for us, because we heard him 
distinctly make a lot of promises—bed early—no booze— 
sane food—calm habits. And then the phone rang. A 
cigaret mob had seen what he had done for the tire people. 
They were planning a big show. Would be like to drop 
over to the New Year’s party they were tossing. He would 
—he did. 

Ten minutes after he got there, the embalming fluid 
the doc had wrapped us in was dissolved in a flood of 
liquid fire. With a yell of relief we went to work. We 
made up an amalgum of hot rum, cold gin and anchovy 
paste, moulded it into bullets and shot it off in all direc- 
tions. Talk about your A-Bombs! This stuff went in 
deep and exploded—any every time it did, another hunk 
of his innards went out of control. We sprayed caviar 
around like buckshot and sandpapered the rest of his 
stomach lining off, then rubbed it down with gin, slightly 
laced with brandy. And then all of a sudden everything 
stopped. They took him home in a cab. When the doctor 
came, Joe was whipping around the last turn in the lane 
that leads to Life Everlasting. 

That is, the spiritual side of Joe was. The rest of him, 
including us, they buried. Only three bartenders, a night 
club owner and a gir] he used to know in high school but 
had been too busy to look up lately attended. 

It was a short life but it was fun while it lasted. 








Soup to Nuts 


Continued from page 99 














Feel that, judging by these standards, you can make 
soup history at Trenton. 
Regards, 
R. Tashman & M. Welles 





WESTERN UNION 


PALM SPRNGS CAL 12 NOV 10:17A NLPP 
J. B. RIDDELL 
RIDDELL SOUPS 
TRENTON NJ 


DEAR J.B.: FEEL WE ARE ENTITLED TO CALL YOU J.B. SINCE 
WE HAVE BOUGHT ONE CAN EACH OF THE 96 VARIETIES 
OF RIDDELL SOUPS. WHY ONLY 96 KINDS? WHY NOT 
THINK UP 4 MORE & MAKE IT AN EVEN HUNDRED? LETTER 
FOLLOWS. RT&MW. 





Palm Springs 
November 13 
Dear J.B. 


Have just opened your Cream of Spinach Soup. Spinach 
is extremely discouraged-looking. It does not meet the 
soup-eater half-way. It looks like grated blotting paper. 
It seems to be hiding in the bottom of the soup bowl. 

Once this soup is placed in the mouth, it's greatest 
fault becomes apparent. Your Cream of Spinach Soup 
tastes very strongly of spinach. Any schoolboy knows that 
spinach is the most unpopular vegetable to come out of 
the truck-qarden. Expecting to market a soup made of 
unmitigated spinach shows a die-hard disregard for human 
nature, let alone a lack of originality. Why not brighten 
the taste with mint leaves or a dab of rubber cement? 

Yours in a spirit of constructive 
critcism, 


R.T. and M.W. 





MEMORANDUM FROM THE DESK OF THE SOUP-TESTERS 


To: Riddell 
Date: 14 November 
Who is dicing your carrots for Riddell's Vegetable Soup? We 
have never seen such sloppily-diced carrots. They represent 
a new low in carrot-dicing. 
We make no pretense of being professional carrot-dicers. How- 
ever, as vegetable soup consumers, we have as good a right 
as any to pass judgment on carrots which irresponsible soup- 
makers may foist upon us. ' 
The first principle of carrot-dicing is: THE CARROT MUST BE 
DICED WITH THE GRAIN. NEVER ACROSS THE GRAIN. 
We have before us a plateful of Riddell's vegetable soup con- 
taining 27 pieces of cross-grain diced carrots. It is a shambles. 
Do you think that people don't care how their carrots ara diced? 
Do you think soup-eaters will swallow anything? 
Yours with the grain, 
R.T. & M.W. 


Berle’s Producer Details 
TV Theatre Just for TV 


By ARTHUR KNORR 


Television will reach its peak and the results will 
approach perfection when TV theatres are constructed for 
TV alone. The TV Theatre will be designed to overcome 
existing obstacles and to elaborate on the potentialities 
of the medium. 

The answer does not lie in convert- 
ing existing theatres to the medium. 
This, at best, is makeshift. The ideal 
TV Theatre will have many features 
that are taken from the theatre and 
the motion picture studio, but added 
features designed for the production 
of a TV show will aid the actor, direc- 
tor, cameraman, technician, musical 
director and all participants con- 











cerned, as well as giving the audi- 








TELETYPE TO JB RIDDELL PRES RIDDELL SOUPS TREN- 
TON NJ: FEEL YOU HAVE CHOSEN A FOOLHARDY 
COLOR FOR YOUR TOMATO SOUP. URGE THAT YOU 
INTERSPERSE RIDDELL'S TOMATO BISQUE WITH HOMINY 
GRITS TO FORESTALL POSSIBLE CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESIGATION. R.T. & M.W. 





16 November 
Dear J.B.: 

Your Cream of Kidney Bean Soup seems to be noth- 
ing but unadulterated mud, and not very good mud at that. 

Our dog, who is quite an authority on mud, flatly re- 
fused to eat it, even when mixed with horse meat. In 
fact, the dog now refuses to eat anything out of the bowl 
- which we gave him Riddell's Cream of Kidney Bean . 

oup. 

As for your product presumably containing whole 
vegetables, i.e. Mushroom Soup, Lentil Soup, Broccoli Soup, 
etc., we have measured them against three other leading 
soup brands. Here is the result—what we might call a 
“Souper Rating": 

(Figure at right indicates number 
of identifiable fragments of advertised 
vegetable per cubic inch of soup tested:) 


MUSHROOM SOUP 


ND csewsenenisennysenincceseeesscoacsutes 53 
PUTIIIEED. «.....-<.-ccosvsnessseossessssssnsnsesoeseoesoss 51 
VAN CAMPS q....ccccscccccescccscccecsescoesce 50 
CI TP bdisencttscnvvnssssesosneernsteesbaseceet i 


We have no comment. 


The figures speaks for 
themselves, 


Yours for a complete housecleaning 
in Trenton, 
2 R.T. & M.W. 


ence a better view of the perform- 
ance onstage and video screen simul- 
taneously. Many programs require an 
audience, and their applause in the theatre or studio 
greatly affects the home viewer and is most important 
to the performer, inspiring him to work all the harder. 

Following are some thoughts that might be incorporated 
in a TV Theatre. Visualize a platform, not unlike an 
orchestra pit lift or elevator, that is divided into sections 
that will raise or lower hydraulically above and below 
stage level and so arranged that these sections, each with 
a camera on it, will give a variety of shots from different 
levels. These platforms will also permit more than one 
camera to dolly in and back at the same time and provide 
area enough for cameras to change positions. The plat- 
form sections will be controlled in the same manner as a 
stage lift-and, when set at stage level, will permit cameras 
to dolly in on stage proper if such a shot is desired. 


| Other Fine Points 22. | 


The stage will have a turntable or revolving stage 
as well as stage lifts made in sections to raise and lower 
above and below stage level. These lifts can be devised 
to raise and lower at each end creating ramps at any angle 
desired, which will add to many visual effects and elimi- 
nate the construction and handling of elevations. Moving 
platforms or mobile stages can be operated by motor, 
bringing on present scenes of great bulk and weight. These 
platforms can work up and down the stage or from 
right to left and used singly or in groups. A tread- 
mill or a traveling stage can be used for effect and practi- 
cability. A bridge or catwalk can be so constructed that the 
dolly camera can take overhead shots and travel as well. 
The same catwalk can carry spotlight operators to follow 
action on stage. 


The wireless cue transmitter will be used to warn and 
cue the stage manager who, in turn, will give the direct 
cue to the stagehands for opening and closing curtains, set- 
ting and striking scenes, flip cards, effects, etc. It will 
expedite all phases of the program to have as many opera- 
tors, as possible from the control room, where the pro- 
ducers, «director, technical director, electrician, video and 
audio engineers are located during a performance. 


The auditorium will be built so that the first row of 
seats for the audience is well above stage level. This will 
improve sightlines and give the spectators a better view 
of the stage. The control room will be placed under the 
audience, and the monitors will be so arranged that the 
directors can without effort see the entire stage action and 
call his shots, and the performer will be able to see the 
director during a performance. 


The wireless cue transmitter can be used to great 
advantage. The stage manager can carry the wireless cue 
receiver on stage with him as a member of the cast and 
cut actions or cover emergencies that might arise without 
the knowledge of the audience or viewer. 


Process screens for rear projection, a large screen (like 
that in the Center Theatre) to enable the theatre audi- 
ence to see the show as aired, spotlights mounted on dol- 
lies on platforms, special sound and rigging equipment— 
= this, and more, will be part of the TV Theatre for TV 
alone. 


Arthur Knorr 











17 November 
Dear Mr. Riddell: 

It says on the can that the Riddell Soup Company has 
been making Chicken Noodle Soup for 49 years. When you 
hit the half-century mark, we suggest that you get a new 
chicken. 

As for the noodle, we are enclosing it with this letter 
in case you want to give it another whirl. The remainder 
ri ag can was filled with a cloudy water tasting faintly of 
eeks. 

We advise that you immediately discontinue this 
ineffective mixture in favor of a more lusty and romantic 
concoction, such as: 

Eggplant Bisque 

Cream of Spanish Moss Soup 
Mock Oyster Soup 

Bat's Wing Broth 

Liver Noodle Soup 

Cream of Radio Script Soup 

Here is the recipe for Cream of Radio Script 
Soup: 

Take the blood of two ripe radio writers. 

Add half a dozen ideas by the sponsor's wife, and 
an equal number of aspirin tablets. 

Stir in two dozen ears of corn, picked on a Hooper 
night by the dark of the moon. 

Fold in three interminable commercials. 

Shred $20,000 in large bills, and one finely diced 
agency man. 

Bring to @ simmering boil, adding musical bridges 
and exclamation points to taste. 

When thoroughly cooked over a national network, 
this recipe will make enough Cream of Radio 
Script Soup to turn the stomachs of 20,000,000 
potential Riddell Soup customers. 

We know this is surefire stuff, J.B., because we got the 
recipe from you. But you'll have te find some new radio 
writers to give you their blood. Tashman and Welles have 
been squeezed dryi 

Yours with croutons, 


R.T. and M. W. 
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Humorist’s Warm Slant 
On That New Robot--TV 


By HARRY HERSHFIELD 








Let us exhibit the metamorphosis, the now robust and 


‘ all encompassing indoor man. One who lives and breathes 


in the small, closed spaces. But first, prefaced by the 
yarn of the husband who never came home earlier than 
3 a.m. To the surprise of his family, 
he arrived home one evening at mid- 
night— and explained: “This is the 
only place that’s still open.” Who 
can deny that his domicile, these days, 
isn’t the clearing house of cabaret, 
vaudeville, drama and forum. Tele- 
vision has corralled mankind’s moans 
and groans and parked them in your 
parlor. And when video has really 
taken his stranglehold, the only move- 
ment on the streets will be actors, 
musicians and Milton Berle on the 
way to studios. 

Yet, no matter whose program is on, 
there are millions of distracted souls still treking our boule- 
vards. Not that they haven’t television sets—they’re the 
one with sets that don’t get all the stations. Home Squeak 
Home. They’re the ones who don’t watch the commercials, 
thereby having time to go out and purchase what is being 
advertised. 

The change in man’s entertainment came too suddenly. 
Overnight our homes have taken over the burdens carried 
by outdoor strolling minstrels, park gatherings and sta- 
diums. Previously, every man’s home was supposedly his 
castle. The lord of the manor decided what and who 
should enter its sacred precincts. Certainly no salesman 
could jump the moat and present his wares right in 
the middle of your drawing room. No wonder one per- 
former boasted: “By being on television I’m able to get 
into some of the finest homes.” Forgetting that he is 
probably the guy they were referring to, when it was said: 
“Television has proven one thing—that those, before, who 
shouldn’t have been heard, now shouldn’t be seen.” 


However the die is cast. Video has more than “squat- 
ters’ rights” in your living room. You may get up and 
leave, if it pleases you—but science stays. 

For a long spell there was a period of cOmpromise be- 
tween the outdoor entertainer and your inviolate sanctum. 
That's when we looked out of the window and bridged the 
protocols of living. Rarely has a street singer or “oompah 
band” been invited in, for their small change—out of the 
window went the pennies. 

Or, trying to get a coherent meaning to the newsboy’s 
raucous “wuxtra paper—read all about the blah, blah, 
blah!” It was an annoying age, but at least there was 
line of demarcation in privacies and social standings. It 
has now been battered beyond recognition. Home life 
may not be destroyed, but it will certainly not have any 
second-hand value. Not that the average home life was so 
precious a thing. What has come into it in the main, via 
television, is progressively superior to that which stewed 
in its own fat, in the average intelligence within the four 
walls. In many instances, it was a case of: “We have 
absolutely no purpose in life and whatever happens to us, 
is velvet.” 


Harry Hershfield 








Critics All | 

Television has been a windfall to the average life. Very 

few thought they’d have the privilege of walking out on an 

opera singer, at the Met—no less being able to switch a 

dial and presto, out of your life and home goes basso 
ournoted. 

Our complaint only is thai the transition came too fast. In 
one swoop of science our small but homey quarters has 
become the headquarters of police lineups, armories of 
sports, world events, stages of every conceivable move- 
ment known to the exhibitionist. Closeups of growing 
animals are amplified to make your domestic pets scurry 
for safety. No wonder Konrad Bercovici is such a television 
addict: “It fascinates me, these little people on the screen 
with such giant voices.” 

It is written: “The meek shall inherit the earth’—but 
it wasn’t meant to come to him all at once, concentrated 
in a 16-inch screen, 

Posters flash: “Join the Navy and see the world.” The 
owner of video set can now make a sucker out of Monte 
Cristo, when he bellowed, ‘‘The world is mine!” 

There are rebels, of course, to this newly harnessed 
homelife. Illustrated by George Shelton, when he moaned: 
“I slept all night ir a saloon.” Couldn’t you get a room?” 
“Yes, but not with a bar in it.” 

This higher, less expensive medium of personal enter- 
tainment, television, has now brought the bar into the 
home—only for friends and neighbors, of course. Video 
first broke up homes, via the tavern. Now it’s back again. 

More and more one sense the impact of this modern, 

animated magic lantern on our lives. It gives you every- 
thing and you, poor soul, must decide what is good, bad 
and indifferent. A montage of all going on at one time 
would be more in keeping with our whirling brains and 
twisting dials, than concentrating on some quiz program 
that makes you ask the question: ‘Why was it produced?” 
But no matter, you have a set and room to keep it in, and a 
bed handy when on the verge of collapse. No wonder 
the woman asked the doctor if he could give her some- 
thing to make her eyes look red and weary—‘‘Why should 
people think I haven’t got a television?” 
| ee Tie That Binds | 
_ Call it forced heme life; if you will, but keeping fami- 
lies together, no matter how, is for better things to come. 
Anyway, a television group has learned to obey one order 
—the dictum of silence. Something that all the signs in a 
picture theatre hasn’t been able to enforce. 
_ So important is silence in the heme, when a video drama 
1S on, that it is recorded here for the first time, this 
unknown fact. An irate wife, bent on murdering her hus- 
band, sitting in front of the television, killed him with a 
bow and arrow, so as not to make too much noise while 
Helen Hayes was speaking on the screen. 

1 hough the members have all evening to watch the video 
performance, they can hardly wait till they are over. Not 














so they can go to bed. No. From that second on you have 
the normal abnormalities of filial coherence. Blood is 
thicker than water and families are always punching each 
other on the nose to prove it. The program’s over and 
the group goes into action. The mechanical genius called 
television has performed a purpose never attained by any 
previous robot. It stirs life and argument and ambition 
into every homebody who has a “talented niece, funny 
uncle and acrobatic brother superior to Dinah Shore, Ed 
Wynn and Dagmar.” 

Home is what you make it—and television can make or 
break it. That clever little gadget is a mechanism new 
in only one way. Television is only sound and sight com- 
bined, exhibited for years by talking pictures. Invention 
has simply brought it into your home. 

Now that we have paid just cheers to this great transfer, 
let us weigh it for its worth, as of now. True that many 
superlative programs have been siphoned into your par- 
lor. The forms and productions are improving by leaps 
and bounds. But the real test—the genuine millennium 
of entertainment for television will come when this ques- 
tion can be answered in the affirmative: “Would you leave 
a comfortable room, dress up and go out and pay for the 
show you've just seen in your home?” Personally I be- 
lieve video will attain that standard, not only with certain 
programs, but in the general offerings. 

As in the original movies and talkies, anything: that 
moved or barked held you spellbound. Television has the 
chance to pick the best of past lessons and I’m sure it is 
grabbing it faster than any other medium. Television is 
the most democratic firm of entertainment so far devised 
by man. There are no privileged classes, no matter how 
high the rent of your home or the size of. your drawing 
room. For in television there is no such thing as balcony 
and orchestra seats. 

No doubt there will always be reactionaries regarding 
the value of this modern invention. As in the case of the 
salesman trying to sell a store owner a certain machine 
“With this machine goes a certain powder. When you 
see an insect in your place you put the powder in this box, 
turn a knob, then squirt the powder on the insect and it’ll 
kill it.” “Listen,” came the answer, “If I see an insect 
I'll step on it and kill it.” “That’s also a good idea, my 
friend.” 

Reactionaries or no, television is here to stay, as do the 
neighbors in your house, to get in on the snack and coffee, 
after the programs. And when they, in turn, leave to go 
to their homes, it isn’t the television shows they are dis- 
cussing—it’s your only serving a snack and colfee that’s 
the topic. Human nature came before the other inventions. 


Benny s TY Ratings | 


Hollywood. 

Some of my friends just can’t understand how I can 
spend so much of my time sitting home glued to my tele- 
vision screen. But in this day and age I see no reason why 
a person needs to go out and spend 15 or 20 dollars for a 
night’s entertainment. I didn’t do it 
before television, so why should I do 
it now? 

Of course, when you're in the busi- 
ness, you naturally look at television 
with a more critical eye than the 
casual spectator. You try to analyze 
each program, and ask yourself why 
they did what they did, and what, if 
anything, could have been done to 
improve it. In fact, last year when I 
first realized that I would soon be per 
forming in the medium myself, | be- 
gan to make notes, putting down my 
reactions as I watched the various 
shows. During the year I accumulated quite a collection 
of these notes, and it might be of interest if I passed on 
these observations for what they’re worth. Some of the 
reactions I had while watching TV last year: 

“YOUR SHOW OF SHOWS” ... Jan. 6: The sets alone 
must cost a fortune. Imogene Coca so talented—and that 
Sid Caesar makes you laugh every minute he’s on. And 
he does it for an hour and a half every week. But who 
cares—he’s bound to wear himself out. 


MILTON BERLE SHOW ... Feb. 13: Tuned in five 
minutes late and missed the first three costumes. High- 
class humor throughout. One first rate bit where Berle 
says ‘‘makeup” and a stooge runs out and hits him in face 
with a sack of flour. This is very funny for people in the 
trade, but may be too subtle for general public. 

BURNS & ALLEN SHOW ... March 1: Very relaxed 
and enjoyable show. Jokes are funny and_ situation 
cleverly worked out. Gracie’s stage presence, timing, 
delivery and sense of comedy are exceptional, and George 
Burns blows the finest smoke rings I’ve ever seen. Since 
then I heard that Burns & Allen originally started out to 
do an hour show, but George’s lungs couldn't take it.) 

YOU BET YOUR LIFE... April 19: Very entertaining 
audience participation show. Everyone seems to be having 
a good time and Groucho is terrific. (How anyone can 
give away money and tell jokes at the same time, I'll never 
know.) 

SPACE PATROL... April 24: Cute show for the kids. 
Situations imaginative but juvenile and not sufficient to 
hold interest of adults. Can't get too excited about it, but 
may like it better when they send me my Disintegrator 
gun. Also, because of the early hour it’s on, I've had 
to miss three of the last 50 shows. 

JIMMY DURANTE SHOW ... May 30: Durante can't 
do a bad show as far as I’m concerned. What a personal- 
ity! (I guess I'll have to hate him, too.) 

BOSTON POPS SYMPHONY ... June 11 (Guest 
soloist, Jascna Heifetz.) Here is television at its best. Such 
beautiful music. Orchestral numbers magnificent, but 
am a little disappointed in Heifetz. He still has to fake 
the hard notes. And he definitely isn’t resined up enough. 
It’s a shame—ttere’s talent there, if it could only be 
developed. Even so, it'll be years before he’s ready to 
play at weddings. The audience apparently agrees w ith 
my criticism. He’s just finishing his number, and they're 
all standing up and applauding, but not one of them is 
throwing money on the stage. 

RED SKELTON SHOW ... Oct. 11: Red's opening show, 
and he comes over very good on TV. Sets are very simple 
and give him a chance to be his funny self. Enjoying 
show very much—but who dreams up those soap com- 
mercials? They put a half a box of soap in a washing 














Jack Benny 





CBS’ Teacher-Turned-Comic 
On TV and the Kids 


By SAM LEVENSON 


My schoolteacher friends have taken me to task. They 
tell me that TV has had a decidedly detrimental effect 
upon the study habits of children; that homework is done 
Shabbily, that youngsters do not read books; that they do 
not take music lessons seriously. For 
all this I am being held personally 
responsible since I am a= former 
schoolteacher’ myself now working 
on TV. 

They tell me further that we are 
developing a generation of passive 
recipients of network-tailored enter- 
tainment which is best appreciated in 
the dark. The TV tube has replaced 
the sun and the armchair has re- 
placed the scholar’s bench. 

The great disaster didn’t begin 
with TV.” It goes way back to the 
phonograph. Just as man had to sew 
his own clothes before the machine age, so man had to 
make his own music before the Devil and Thomas Edison 
got together. And the kids are not the sole victims. The 
adults also went from playing and singing to listening, 
and now to watching. We get annoyed with our children 
mostly because they won't move over and let us watch 
the screen. 





Sam Levenson 


I honestly do not blame the kids for enjoying TV. It is 
the most colorful and exciting medium of entertainment 
that the world has produced. And what is most important 
it is the most accessible. Let's face it. How many ballet 
companies did I see when I was a kid? How many good 
dramatic performances? How many good acrobats, singers, 
magicians? 

Television's offering is rich, stimulating. Its weakness 
is its mixture of high and low standards, of high art and 
foul cheapness, its cultural irresponsibility. But that’s 
the way the world is mixed up It is the duty of the 
parent and the school to help the child to select. We 
have picked the books we want our children to read, the 
clothes we want them to wear, the movies we want them 
to see, the museum we want them to visit, the friends 
we like them to have, the hours we want them to keep. 
Now the entire world is on the screen in our home. We 
can exclude the mediocre by flipping the dial—if the kid 
doesn't let out a yell. 


Hop Aboard ‘Hopalong’ | 


The kid won't let out a yell if the teacher assigns a 
particular show for a book report. I wonder how many 
schools capitalized on the series recently shown on “Swiss 
Family Robinson” or “Monte Cristo” or “Robinson Cru- 
soe” or “Huckleberry Finn."”” How many schools have 
worked out activity programs related to the cowboy's 
role in the conquest of the west, to Indian culture, to the 
building of the railroads, to the covered wagon, to life 
on the’ great. prairie? “Space Cadet” or “Captain 
Video” can be the springboard for a lesson on astronomy. 
“Scop the Music” can be played in the classroom. 

In order to convert the passive, entertain-me-attitude in 
the kids, the school assembly programs should imitate 
the better TV shows. There is a natural desire in the kids 
to imitate “Mr. I. Magination,” to make puppets, to put 
on an “All Star Revue.” My kid does it at home—why 
not in school? 


The commercial sponsor is interested in the good will of 
the public. He will respond to mass pressure. If you stop 
buying his toothpaste and let liim know why he will listen 
to reason. 


As a former schoolteacner i happen to know that there 
is an abundance of educational material on film either 
owned by the Board of Education or easily rentable. The 
Board of Education should be able to spare a few teachers 
to educate the networks, to bring them the films, to send 
them lists of suggested material. ‘Ihe same people could 
send the newspapers a listing of “Preferred Televiewing 
for Your Child.” 

I have little hope that tiie municipalities will come up 
with the money necessary for maintaining education chan- 
nels. It would be cheaper for educational instiiutions to 
sponsor shows commercially, to buy spot announcements 
directed at the kids and their parents, to feed special 
shows onto a giant screen into the assembly hall. 

Each Parent-Teachers Assn. s*.ould have a TV commit- 
tee to barrage the networks with resolutions, threats, and 
advice. Every classroom should have a TV bulletin board 
with saggestions for seeing the better shows. 

It is entirely possible to educate TV. The FCC is on 
our side, 





machine full of sheets. Anyone knows when you're doing 
sheets you have to put blueing in, too. Red Skelton’s 
show is an example of the recent trend for major programs 
to originate from Hollywood. The list now includes 
Groucho Marx, Burns & Allen, Danny Thomas, Eddie 
Cantor and Jimmy Durante, to name a few. And I myself 
am happy at the prospect of being able to do the rest 
of my TV shows from Holtywood. 

ALAN YOUNG SHOW ... Nov. 22: These sketches are 
very well planned and executed. They start easy and 
keep building to finish. This is strictly visual, and might 
become monotonous, if not for Alan’s physical expressive- 
ness and great talent for pantomime A lot of older 
comedians are jealous when a young kid like Alan becomes 
a success. Personally, I can’t see it that way. What do I 
care if Alan is younger than | am; | know that in a 
few years he'll be older than I am. They've got td pass 
me sometime. 

WOMEN WRESTLERS ... Dec. 18: They really put on 
a show. Love the way they pull hair and throw each 
other around. First two falls very exciting and—oh, for 
heavens sake. this isn’t Women Wrestlers—it’s the Mil- 
ton Berle show. 

This takes us up to the present time, and as you can 
see during the past !2 months television came into its 
own. Naturally, in a field as young as this there is still 
room for improvement, but the foundation is solid and 
the possibilities seem unlimited. I'd like to make some 
predictions for the year ahead, but I'm not getting paid 
for this article, so J¢'l close with two words, Bendiz 
Automatic. 
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‘Amateur Hour’ Sets New Show Biz 
Pattern With ‘100% Charity’ Junkets 


By TED MACK 


Thanks to the new application of 
a Biblical truth, that old bugaboo 
the charity benefit show has come 
forth in all its glory. It has indeed 
become a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever. 

The Biblical truth is, “cast thy 
bread upon the waters...” 
meaning literally that generosity in 


good faith pays multiple compound ; 
| support 


qi vidends. 

What happens is that we of the 
“Original Amateur Hour” have a 
sponsor who usually pays all our 
expenses so that some local charity 
can take 100% of the boxeffice. 

Following the Biblical admoni- 
tion we and our sponsor, Old Gold, 
have been “casting our bread upon 
the waters” all over the U. S. A. 
We have delivered our “real’’ 100% 
charity shows gratis to help worthy 
causes from coast to coast, and the 
“bread” has multip*d and re- 
turned beyond measure. 


As far as I know, this is some- nothing comparable to our | ation. 
thing unique in our business. It| Annual V.1.P. 100% charity shows The full 100% humanitarian 
is, I believe, something healthy for | has been staged in Washington. policy behind our benefit shows 
any business. Certainly it has been Credit for the success, we know, | seems to have kindled cooperation 
a Godsend for all the hospitals, | goes to our belief in the truth that | where little or no cooperation ex- 
welfare groups, medical research | generosity brings its reward. We | isted. 
funds, etc. etc. gaining financial | have good reason to feel that offi- In Los Angeles, where every | 


support through our “real” charity | 
benefit performances. 

The “Original Amateur Hour” 
benefits, of course, are our out-of- 
town radio originations presented 
publicly with an additional two- 
hour stage program. 

Among other things that multiply 
and return to us two-fold are last- 





ing gratitude and an entirely new 
regard for our sponsor and his 
product. There is no disguising 
the truth that we 
upon the waters” to popularize Old | 
Golds and the more it multiplies, 
the happier we are to multiply our 
donations to charity. 

My purpose in elaborating like 
this is that I think the plan reflects 
a new credit on show business and 
the people who combine goodwill 
with advertising. Certainly it offers 
us a new slant on relationship 
potentials between show business, 
charity establishments and_ the 
manufacturer who seeks lasting 
public respect for his product. 

The new slant, I think, ought to 
be welcomed alike by advertisers 
and by all the show business folks 
who assume the burden of solicit- 
ing money for worthy causes, from 
promoting War Bond sales to stag- 
ing shows to raise funds for orphan 
asylums, 

There always will be pleas for 
aid from the needy, sick and help- 
less. Medical research always will 
require private support and it will 
always hoid true that when a local 
or national charity needs money, 
the dramatic way to get it quickly 
is to bring in Eddie Cantor, or Bob 
Hope or Jack Benny or any of the 
numerous other stars who attract 
crowds. 

You will never have a substitute 
for show business glamor in any 
charity drive, but what has been 
accomplished in the past almost 
seems incredible when you con- 
sider the limitations. It is inter- 
esting to speculate on what the 
compensation to everyone might 
have been if all such effort had the 
backing of a public-spirited spon- 
sor and the all-out enthusiasm of 
a beneficiary who received the 
show for free. 

By way of report we, and I mean 
the “Original Amateur Hour” and 
our sponsor, the P. Lorillard Co., 
have been “casting our (100%) 
bread upon the waters” now for 
nearly four years. 

With pleasure we remember our 
benefit sellouts from San _ Fran- 
cisco’s Cow Palace to Madison 
Square Garden in New York, 
and we don’t forget Cincinnati, 
Memphis, Columbus, Ohio, Chicago, 
Houston, Minneapolis, New Orleans 
or any of the other 100° benefit 
cities in between. That they all 
remember us is something sure. 
They all asked us to come back 
again. 

What we have learned about 
“real” charity shows is something 
to ponder. The Biblical truth in 
our case has paid off in more ways 
than anyone could predict. 

One rather remarkable thing is 
that we have made close friends 
of organizations that previously 
shunned show business. 

In Boston, for example, a lead- 
fing New England clergyman stood 
with me at the microphone and 


| Senators, 


that 


told our audience, “I don’t advise 
the use of this product, but for 
those of you who smoke, I ask you 
to consider the advantages of Old 
Golds.” 

In Milwaukee something new 
was added to lighten and brighten 


etc., | the burden of exploiting our chari- 


ty benefit for the City of Hope 
Hospital. It was the unsolicited 
of welfare workers from 
Milwaukee’s Methodist Youth Fel. 
lowship of Epworth Church. 

By “casting our bread upon the 
waters” in Washington, D. C., last 
January to help reactivate the 
USO-Camp Shows, our charity 
performance at Constitution Hall 


included “amateur” appearances of | 


Congressmen, 
notables and foreign ambassadors. 
President and Mrs. Truman, to- 
gether with Cabinet members and 


| Supreme Court Judges, were in the 


audience. ° 
It might be noted for the record 


military | 


| the 


cial Washington has far more than 
a passing admiration for the “Orig- 
inal Amateur Hour” and the people 
who make Old Golds. 

Here and there across the United 

States we have found that the 
100% charity show idea sells 
tickets where ordinarily no tickets 
could be sold. For instance, we 
| played Detroit last April during 
ithe transportation strike. 
Previous benefits, they told us, 
|hadn’t been too successful in 
| Detroit. Everyone except the ticket- 
selling committees predicted a 
failure. The show’s' beneficiary 
was Boysville, juvenile rehabilita- 
tion settlement. 

Our show, nevertheless, was a 
capacity sellout. It happened to 
be the season’s only charity show 
sellout in Detroit, and remember 
Olympia Stadium where we 
played has 16,000 seats. 

And I think we have learned 
something new about local cooper- 








TV’s Headache—Censorship 


By HARRY BANNISTER 
(Gen. Mgr., WWJ, Detroit) 


Detroit. 





benefit boasts a dozen movie stars 
in person, the feeling was that no 
one would. patronize an amateur 
show like ours. But the Variety 
Boys. Club co-op committees got 
behind our show and packed the 
Shrine Auditorium. 

Newspaper publishers usually 
wary of benefits have championed 
our “real” charity deal to the ex- 





|TV networks. 


Welfare, social and _ religious 
groups, we have discovered, cam- 
paign more intensively for our 


show because of the full measure 
lof boxoffice profit we turn over to 
charity. There is no mistaking this. 
In city after city our performance 
jhas given advertising and other 


|concessions hitherto deemed im- 
possible. 
| Speaking of “firsts” we were 


Tele’s ‘Home B. 0.’ 
Held Inevitable 


By E. C. MILLS 


Hollywood. 

In and around show biz for near- 
ly 50 years, I was just as excited 
as the rest when moompitchas came 
along, to finally replace, to our 
astonishment, living flesh upon 
most of the stages of the country. 
I was around when radio burst on 





tent that our show frequently has | 
been advertised by rival radio and | 


the scene and grew like a bean- 
| Stalk, then the talkers, and now 
| television. 

Sound came to the “movies” and 
|saved them, sight comes to radio 
!and promises to save it. 

| Many will, with me, remember 
| when a primary concern of the film 
| producers was the rate at- which 
stories and literature were being 
consumed—in the day of the “daily 
|change” at theatres. They will -re- 
member how difficult it was to 


| teach exhibitors to play pictures 
|for a “run.” 


Of necessity, production was 


| invited to stage a benefit in Kansas | Slowed to the point that writers 
|City to help raise money for the | could keep up with it in their writ- 
| Baptist Memorial Hospital Building | ing of original (sic) material, or 


Fund. 

The invitation ttself was extra- 
ordinary. After all, you don’t have 
ito be too old to remember when 
| the suggestion of a tie-up like this 
might have been called preposter- 
ous. 

It must be something of a com- 
i|mentary on Amateur Hour-Old 
| Gold sincerity of purpose that our 
|Kansas City friends erased all 
remnants of prejudice and asked 
for our show. 

What happened after that in 
| Kansas City was a typical example 


| of “casting bread upon the waters” 


1951 for TV brought halcyon days. For AM they were not so healthy. | ang reaping the harvest. Everyone 
Television firmed up at levels high enough to induce a lot of chop 


these days—not soon. 


The big aspirin consumer in TV is the danger of official censorship. | 


“cast our bread | licking, but in radio there was wailing and gnashing of molars. 

There are no sales problems in TV. 
som, and trying to stop them is like trying to dam a flood. 
is a problem in pyramiding costs which might make trouble one of | 


Orders cascade over the tran- 
There 


If it ever comes it will be due to the persistence of those who ignore 


and flout the 
material. 


mounting 


resentment directed 


at offensive 


Talent which is more than good enough to be entertaining, even 
when scrubbed clean, resorts only too frequently to routines better 


| suited for niteries and smokers than for TV. 
| are personally conducting tours of viewers’ eyes far above the mammary 


Too many booful babes 


foothills, up to heights where no St. Bernard should lug his keg. 


It may sound bromidic but unless the industry cleans up its own | 


house, but quick, the job will be done by outsiders who are itching 


{and burning to tackle and shackle television. 


Yet, a lot of amateur 


“experts” yell bloody murder every time a televisor inches towards 


decency. 
nent. 


That is TV’s No. 1 problem, and it is very real and immi- 
Radio has shown an amazing determination to survive the holo- 


caust of TV competition, but many reappraisals of values, costs and 


methods are in order. 
sands are kidding only themselves. 


more of the same in 1952. 


Those who bravely stick their heads in the 


The lads hold meetings in expen- 


sive hotels, slap each other on the back between drinks, lie about their 
billings, then go back home and fire 10 more guys. 


You can look for 


and blue | 


|concerned, of course, participated 
|in the harvest. 

Ticket - buyers seemed thrilled 
| with everything in the show. 
The Hospital Fund _ received 
|every cent of boxoffice revenue. 

Two block-ticket sales alone 
amounted to $6,000. 

The Hospital project likewise 
|received nationwide recognition via 
;our TV and radio network an- 
nouncements. 

Scores of committee workers and 
|salesmen made new contacts during 
|the advance campaign. 

And for us, we were given the 
‘opportunity to advise Kansas City 
| about the difference between a 
itreat and a treatment. 

Certainly our way of “casting 
| bread upon the waters” will be 
|remembered favorably in Kansas 
City for some time to come, thanks 
again to the “real” charity idea 
behind our 100% benefit shows. 

It’s a wonderful way to practice 
the Biblical truth, believe me. 




















ALAN YOUNG 





Under Contract to CBS—PARAMOUNT—RKO 
Current assignment: Reading “Show Biz” 


| 


| and again, with monotonous repe- 


| 
| 


adopting the available literature. 
Now the creative writing talent 
of the world is confronted by the 
newest and mast gluttonous mon- 
ster ever imagined, to consume 
their material, after it has again 


tition digested and spewed out 
upon the public all the ancient 
gags, stage procedures, hokum, 
|corn, and timeworn movies to 





which it has been able to gain ac- 
cess. The monster’s name is “tele- 
vision.”’* 

In the city in which this is writ- 
ten there are seven television sta- 
tions. They are on an average 
showing schedule of nine hours per 
day. Most of the shows are quar- 
ter-hour efforts. At one of the sta- 
tions a single act is on four-five 
hours, but except for this, the 
cooking programs, and the ancient 
movies (interspersed now and then 
with a “newie” from England) the 
shows run in 15-minute or less 
periods. 


| Devours Ideas | 





It takes no Einstein to calculate 
that these stations, between them, 
need material (written) for about 
30 shows a day. Seven days a 
week, this means about 210 15- 
minute scripts. Suppose there were 
no TV stations anywhere but in the 
town where I’m writing this—there 
aren’t enough writers living to cre- 
ate 210 fresh or nearly original 15- 
minute scripts per week. 


We all remember the time: 


(1) When it was enough that the 
“movies” just moved—that was 
enough to entertain us. 


(2) When it was enough that the 
earphones attached to a crystal ra- 
dio brought us distinguishable and 
identifiable sound. 

(3) And now, that it is enough 
(or nearly so) that we have the 
movies (free) in our living room 
through a process called “tele- 
vision.” 

The time must come—and let us 
pray that it will not be long de- 
layed—when, for the high spot in 
the afternoon (the matinee) and 
the primary show in the evening— 
there will be available for televi- 
sion audiences the finest show that 
the best talent in America can 
produce, 


Such entertainment must be in 
the form of a motion picture—no 
other form is practicable. It must 
be paid for by the audience which 
receives it—free of advertising or 
any form of commercial pitch. 


For these two principal shows of 
the day television can be made 
richly and profitable self-support- 
ing not only to its own operation, 
but to the writers, actors, produ- 
cers and distributors of the pic- 
tures played. 


For the rest of the scheduled day 
in the TV station, let there be the 
cooking program, the news, the 
“interviews,” the “public service” 
items, etc., etc., ad nauseum. 


Like it or not—it will come to 
that. Whether it proves ruinous 
opposition to films, or not, it will 
come to that. Just as the talkers 
displaced vaudeville, so, inevitably, 
will television become natural op- 
position to movies. There will 
never be 100% saturation and 
there will always be the yen to go 
out. So there is room for both. 
But a variation on the “home box- 





office” is inevitable. 
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Everybody's in the Act oesn't Come From Knowing 
e * 
S HARRY ACKERWAN Somebody Big at City Hall’ 
(CBS-TV V.P., in charge of Network Programs, Hollywood) 

H i 
oa That’s a fact, = ment, _ Fonmvianen gma the Ronan oor s — By MAX LIEBMAN 
ag edium of Mr. Everyman. e butcher, the baker, the eandlestick-|,. Me People lead untroubled | advise i 
ee maker—all are street-corner experts, would-be panelists, or have thele lives, and others get mixed up ie ae ‘ pectin’ required | show itself followed a graph of 
ame ode seentnmen f houtcheld ki IS, with cultict I bel ing. Routining is the|change as jagged in outline as 
pot own local 15-minute prog ehold hints. This is a powerful 8. ong to that|art of shaping the show to the|the Appalachians. The variety of 
pon force that has invaded your home and mine—and likely for keeps— second unhappy group. The cult| best possible presentation of its| guests alone brought a ek! f le 
itr because this is the new Show Business. This is a kind of theatre in that swept me|top value, also it must achieve | ment of surprise into ms a" 
vue which we can all participate to a degree that was unknown when’ into its fevers| this emphasis without harm to the “ nner 
Bice prestidigitators performed their feats at the Palace or when the silver was devoted to/ rest of the show. The perfect rou- =e = nd cata “Why on’ 
now screen thrilled us once a week (Gallup’s family average) at the local the worship|tining of a revue makes every nag “ee = sone or, oor 

Loew’s. SS and vocal ex-| number seem exactly right. you forget the format? Every week 
But if we are all potential participants in this exciting new entertain- altation of the | ———~> _ ——— it's the same. 
and ment force, certainly it must be admitted that the biggest hams of word “format,”|! Trial and Error For the first time I stopped to 
adio ail are the business executives who combine to form the somewhat- a word to look! Years of struggle had taught me wonder just what they mean by 
convoluted backbone of the new Industry. These might be classed out for. It|that the revue form format cannot | format. Well, they mean anything 
ber into three major categories: Prophets, Performers (non-professional), bites in the|be had by executive fiat, bribery | 24 verything. The word is a new 
film and Paying Participants. — clinches. or knowing somebody big at City | coin in the currency of contrived 
1ich The Prophet classification comprises a number of different types, The word|Hall. It comes by sweating experi-| Pech, and can be changed into 
“ing but all easily identifiable. For example, there’s the fellow in the came into my| mentation, trial and error, and | Smaller coins to buy any little 
aily picture business who still and steadfastly refuses to recognize that Max Liebman life some hun-/when you've found it you know] Penny's worth of convenient 
re- there is such a thing as Television, and doggedly predicts that next : dreds of TV) you've been in a fight. Its design oe 
to year motion pictures will be your Most Collossaly-Best Entertainment. hours ago, right after “Your Show is governed he am mania conflicting To some it is no more than a 
res ‘At almost any hour of the day (between nine and five) you can run of Shows” made its first appear-| factors that it can never become a|SY™bol of identification, like the 
into a Brooks Bros. suit and a pork pie hat on Madison Avenue, and | #7C¢ on the orthiconic tube. “For- | formula, operated by fixed rules, | 48 in the phonograph advertise- 
are you will learn that without question Hollywood can never be as mat” laced the words of people! You can call tie result a format, ments. It is used to categorize the 
ters / important a television center as New York, that “live” is the only | who spoke well of the show, and | but you still have to do the work work of a painter, applicable either 
rit- 1 thing. And of course you have met the character who, having been | when you're listening to praise you | all over again for next week's to the genre or the composition of 
— in and out of a dozen get-rich-quick schemes involving the sale or | don’t object to the needless phrases | show. his work. I once heard it used 
e. development of motion picture film for television, dubs as idiots all that tag along after it. Starting with such considerable |!" reference to a candy wrapper 
lent those who don’t write off the network concept as passe and go all _Friends and relatives threw the | values as Sid Caesar and Imogene to include the design of the type 
the out for syndication. Trouble is, as I see it, that a good prophet can | W°rd into their rhapsodies. I think | Coca, as stars, and a staff of de- that expressed the candy's fidelity 
on- lead the people—but most of these chaps merely have latched on | it showed up in a glowing news-/| pendable writers, I was on fairly to the requirements of the Pure 
to a shred of the larger truth, and will lead only themselves into | P@P® notice. It was recurrent in| solid ground for the planning of | Food and Drug Act. 
oa he forests of confusion because of their emotional unwillingness to exchanges with people met in cafes | each week’s show. But each one| And so I exorcise it from my 
— recognize that this medium is all other media, and something more. and theatres. But their encourage-| had to be shaped to changing in-| Vocabulary, and take myself back 
pa As to Performers (non-professional), the medium seems to hold a /ment and well-wishes were so be-/ fluences. Caesar and Miss Coca| to fundamentals. I shall call a re- 
uae peculiar kind of magic for businessmen and television executives. You a that I didn’t listen for|kept expanding their range, and | vue by its right name, which is 
ras scarcely can tune in a local station these days without having old | ‘"° throb of the “buts” and “how-/the old forms had to be discarded. |@ Workmanlike blend of song, 
ne Clint Cronkwell, one of the Big Happy 12 Used Car Dealers in your piegd — in the very use of | Guest stars brought varying talents | dance music and related lively arts. 
Pins 5 area, sell you his mechanical tatterdemalions in person—or watching | — a — to the show, and created new prob- | If anything like a format inserts 
ele- kindly Doctor Schmobein perspiringly force his new dog food product | wag. i ee Of ‘all the nice talk | lems of emphasis. itself into the proceedings, it will 
on sundry sullen and unwilling beasts. One the network side, we | 7 ou've got something there. _ Though holding to the conven- | be there as one of the help, never 
are unexpectedly developing some most unlikely performers. j All you need is a format.” — tional revue outline, “Your Show | 48ain as a boss. 
Tit- One expects a certain amount of this sort of thing from the Paleys |. iuike the Oxford English Diction-|of Shows” underwent constant | 
sta- and Stantons and McConnells, but the pull of the medium makes itself | gre gone slogging along in|shift and change. But the well-|{( 
age felt deeper than that echelon. There’s a fellow I know named Weaver, poe peed ce format was a word | wishers came back, after a few || . . 
per who occasionally plays in featured roles on “Your Show of Shows,” ye ee the size and shape | weeks, with congratulations: | Learning the Tricks 
lar and right in my own organization there’s a fellow named Robinson | if Pr oe. But 1 like change, and “Now you've got your format. | 
sta- who’s been known to step confidently before the cameras. Unfortunate- F s were nad become ambitious | Youre all set.” ; | Of T i th 
five ly, he found out that he looks best in color, and he goes into a very ad marry ory the world of enter- They were talking sweet talk, so e €cas ing 
the pet if you so much as mention the word “copper” in his presence. “ays G play along. I'd ac-| who wants to argue? | —— I I yp ‘ERS— 
ent But where the prophets and the non-professional performers con- ron vit as a synonym for “struc- The ay enjoyed a ee y JIMMY POWERS 
nen tribute something to the excitement and vitality of the industry, the «hei eer a 4 | ae nother, then anovier. io thee totes ital 
the same cannot blanketly be said of the Paying Pucticinante. For there | aad ae format for | Most of the players continued in pk gains thee _ oe 
ess is a segment of this classification that can cause some real harm to| jt] a a they meant by | support of the stars, the creative | : sting! 
the creative development of television. A typical representative of . gree eartily with these! staff remained constant, but the) A. Use short words at long in- 
“ vile group is es an advertiser or an agency man: although he | tervals. 
me nad two years at the Tuck School of Business Administration, his | ‘ any years ; star 
ate wife once acted in a little theatre group in Milwaukee, and this Pi i a gees bt eine 
pm qualifies him to make like a producer in this magical new kind of ) oy nm x: _Mushogee (Okla.) 
sat show business. If he thought for a minute that he could possibly master Phoenix. The job was small and 
: a = wg nye of “~~ — ee ee he would try to | the pay was smaller. I shot the 
15- direct his program, but usually he is forced to settle for “producing” renes , works in a barrage of manuscripts 
_ = script. This — initially of reading the script aloud in a By KEN MURRAY | all nebo sige ad pees pia 
yoard room, with the advertising manager reading the part of the 3 : oh ibis towlite tin a ”, peas : — 
po Hero and the agency man reading the role of the Villian, (On rare | ;4 pce cat Pl gt eo sald a came erg oe — ee oom = | Zines. I used words I read in the 
ree occasions the President of the Company will deign to read a small | sion back nf the pd Pose 1 di na poe A gee sae aa 1 ace saaae literary publications, not sparing 
15- 4 part that inevitably turns out to be the key motivation of the plot). | facts of life, gazed i i ce: ns saat bait . al r} nen te +t Ne ” |the French idiom and the classical 
Seems a harmless enough procedure, you say? Sure, if it stops there. , » Geese A f- ae goles . rs ee ce re ties |. Bl Bil pve 
But too often the client script-reading session results in our self- modern methods of straining his optic nerves by | + ey “NOeRUrus Was Well 
styled producer administering rewrites that make of a’ potentially- looking into a kinescope. — be worn—and I didn’t sell a word. 
the ; good show a pallid one. True, we all know that, in some cases, familiar-| Around that time I got into an 
was Yes, everybody’s in the act. And it is resulting in a new kind of ity does breed contempt, especially when youre| s:gument with one of my fellow 
theatre, in which Mr. Everyman helps set the tone—a kind of theatre married to it. But with home television audi- | workers. We bees len 
the featuring as a sock opening, Hal (“Dimples”) Block grimacing across — the reverse seems to be true. Any enchanted |He planted - cH ype gdh yee 
ra- a table at Dorothy Kilgallen, and where a big finish is Arthur Godfrey dong when they see a stranger across a crowded m are N ae ’ gene ee 
all demonstrating how to carve a turkey. room, they're apt to turn to another channel. rll. * ween wend a relative ob- 
: By the way, did you happen to see that fellow playing the part Yes, TV audiences like to play favorites, and you Ao ey wd ae woes 
wh of a network executive in a recent Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz show? favorites are made by being on the networks at /"" Se 
‘h Sure. Who else? ... And, why not? This is Show Business, Boy! regular intervals once a day, or week, instead of Those lessons, learned the hard 
e pe tes AAD : occasionally like once a month or six times a year. |; Way, had great influence on my 
ra What I’m trying to bring out is that television en- —— Talk is essential on oc- 
tertainment, like radio, is no longer a diversion, | casion, but talk is mostly chea 
Ken Murray : : a ’ P. 
but a habit. And habits are formed by constant |In television you must beware of 
us NOTES OF A CLICHE HUNTER repetition. talk for it’s not as essential as it 
de- : To bear out the truth of this observation just look at the ratings of |'* °" radio. 
a By SIDNEY REZNICK such top shows as Arthur Godfrey...Uncle Milty...Ed Sullivan.. or} For years radio sports broad- 
eae : I am a young man and I have been to many places and I have heard the latest sensation, Red Skelton. ; 2 a yh yr den Son a —— 
ak many things, and of the things I have heard these are my oldest friends So many of the top radio and motion picture stars seem reluctant A on phe gine He. or A ag Ss. 
hat ~~ never tire of them. to go ie ates in nat Chad ta ie - — ee a it —_ china 0 feast Le aes ts =. 
“I know is , ion | in a while, “just to ge eir feet wet. ell, just getting your feet | _ - So Stay- 
ran flexible.” the money is short but we have to keep our operation wet is no way to learn to handle yourself in a tricky channel unless, PO mags agro a i a 
in “Let’s be clever, fellas. Let's get those big laughs without using | °f course, you feel that you can oe 0 See Jone occasion, when sitting next to 
Fa jokes.” When I first talked to friends in show business about going into TV, 4 radio spieler, to hear him give 
ara ‘Frankly, I see this show taking place in an all-night cafeteria where | they advised me to lay off as they said that putting on a show every jt the “color” treatment. 
ich anything can happen and usually does.” week was murder. They had me so convinced that, when Budweiser | pyujeyicion is actually easie 
or My idea is to build up a family of characters the audience will grow signed me two years ago for a show every other week, I thought it was |}, = pagel th - ad one r 
to know and love.” a swell break. Now there would be two full weeks to line up things | 40. Te easie ° poy Pence: 5a 
- : 7 eee the money is short but I’m a growing comic and you're gonna a oe next show. It would be easy. Well, anyway, that’s what I) .\ 1, ps mage - poy Pee == , 
row with me.” thought. the zoomar lens gets into the back- 
— cme like the way you think. We’ll get along fine. Our | j Head First, Brother! | | field, it’s an aid to accuracy in de- 
on, 7 ‘Fellas, you've got great jokes in the script but they’re not me.” However, I soon found out that this was not quite the cinch that it na pes cg we 7 
du- % I know the money is short but you can knock this thing off in two | promised to be. Of course, there was a longer time between shows, Havi se Reaper tay ne 
ic- days and be free for another show.” but that just meant a longer time to build up a severe case of perni- | ; ‘tem aoa . gegen d in front of you 
: Let’s make this a great program, fellas. The sponsor's listening | cious video ulcers. There was plenty of time to write a script, rewrite or p : A grow se aa a twe born 
day night and I understand he’s high on renewal.” it, then throw it out and start all over again. Yes, my script boys took | , ae sng oo An a TV ific 
the Fi Certainly I’m aware you've written for Hope, Benny, Allen, Bergen, | this right in stride, except that I got a little tired of holding writing | to Sin h ‘os ie et il th t th, 
the henge & Molly, Durante and Burns & Allen, but without a sample | sessions with them in Bellevue Hospital. be thi is a erfl Ba d 
ce” 1ow do I know you can write for Buddy Floogelman?” | And, with the stage, orchestra and camera crews, the same sort of | antes g whe fi ht fai oo an 
1 know the money is short but there’s no tension on the show.” | genteel pandemonium prevailed. They had plenty of time to work on 4 pit of an yn ane “He Rr 
to oan ve worked out a great character for the comic—he’s a well- | other shows, so that each time we came into the studio, we were greeted right cross Reaaa left hook por 
a8 = aning shmo who louses everything up, but it all comes out right in with the same indifferent enthusiasm as if we were a roadshow playing | ..nts to be left alone. Adjectives 
vill e end. ‘one-nighters. We had to get acquainted all over again. | ave ne good in the middle of on en 
ers Fellas, you've got there a script, now let’s switch the hotel clerk’s| Familiarity plays such an important part in a smooth show. The citing round ; 
sly, { “= that I get it. Remember, the people expect me to be funny.” ‘team that works with you has to get familiar with your methods, tim- |}, my book. a TV sports com- i 
op- a 2 know the ‘money is short but we have a new headwriter and his | ing, and learn the tricks and signals of cutting and adding when neces- | mentator is only at the microphone 
vill — Is crowding us on the budget.” |sary. If you have to teach them over again at each show, it really | tg aid the viewer. Heck, your eyes 
ind ene ee out loud, gentlemen, I’m just throwing this up for | runs into money, because no matter whether you go on once a week, are as good as mine. . 
go to mae as I see the problem in the round, I’m convinced we ought | or once a month, you're still only allowed about the same time in front | ; it 
th. we'll er-hen the production premise of increased integration and of the cameras and orchestra. : | (The author is sports editor of +2 
1OX- A be 90% home on the overall picture.” | Se@ remember: If you're going into television don’t just get your feet | the N. Y. Daily News in addition ij 
We've got a healthy budget for the writers and————” | wet, but dive in head first, because this is one business where familiar- = — a sports, radio and TV ' 
roadcaster ). 


OoPs! lity breeds success. 
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V's Recurring 


Controversy: 


Live vs Filmed Programming 


By ADRIAN SAMISH 


Let me make my position clear 
at the outset. I do not believe that 
all television programs will be pro- 
duced on film any more than I be- 


lieve that all television programs | 
will eventually emanate from the! 


east coast, or the west coast. I 


believe certain shows are done bet- | 


shows are 
believe that 
which lends 


ter “live” while other 
better when filmed. I 
it is the dramatic show 


itself most advantageously to film-| 
ing and I believe that dramatic 
shows can be produced better on 
film than they can be dene live. 
By dramatic shows, I mean situa- 
tion comedies, mysteries, and the 
theatre type presentation such as 


condensatfons of 
tions of short 


plays, dramatiza- 
stories and so forth. 

In my own shop (Dancer, Fitz- 
gerald, Samople), four of our tele- 
vision programs are presently be- 


ing produced on film. They are 
“The Lone Ranger,” a western; 
“Beulah,” a situation comedy; “The 
Stu Erwin Show.” another situa- 
tion comedy, and Mystery The- 
atre.”’ a detective tor’ We have 
found that, by filming these four 
programs, we have been able to 


produce them better at a most rea- 
sonable cost and we have been able 
to furnish those not con- 
necied by any network with a print 


stations 


which by far exceeds the quality 
of any kinescone. In addition, we 
have in each show a series which 
can be repeated at any time and 
which can be used for theatrical 


showings in motion picture houses, 
both here and in foreign countries 

Let me develop some of 
advantages, aS we see 
filming a dramatic show 


these 
them, in 


Let’s take scripts first—every 
show starts there Budget filming 
calls for at least six to eight scripts 
prepared in advance of shooting. 
You work ahead and, because of 
this, your agency producer, or su- 
pervisor, has time to make sure 
his scrivts are as good as he can 
make them before they go before 
the camera. In the case of a series 
revolving around central charac- 
ters. he can make certain that his 
constant characters, once defined, 
stay in character over the 
instead of varying from week to 
week as happens in many live 
which usually wind up be- 
written on a week to week 


series 


shows 
ing 
basis 
Still on the subject of 
the writers, themselves, can use 
their fullest imagination in devel- 
oping their stories, knowing they 
are not confined within the four 
walls of a small studio. The budget 
need be the only limitation and 
not the limitations of his live stu- 
dio. We prefer to put the entire 
show on film and take our story 
anywhere. 
{ Then There’s the Retake 


scripts, 


What about the playing of the 
script? Using film, the producer 
need have no- worries’ about 
“fluffs”, or the misreading of lines, 
or the mishandling of a piece of 


business. A retake, or two, and 
the scene is perfect, or, if your 
budget limits the amount of re- 


takes you can shoot, when it gets 
to the cutting rodm, the scene can 
be cut and matched with preced- 
ing action so as to be right. 

What about cost? The average, 
well produced half-hour “live” 
television show today is costing in 
the neighborhood of $13,000 per 
copy net. We feel better quality 
of over-all entertainment can be 
had on film for the same money. 
And, if you are as convinced as 
we are that these shows will bear 
a- second playing at a later date 
without appreciable loss of rating, 
you cut those costs right in half. 
If vour film is coming in at $13,000 
net per half-hour and your second 
playing isn’t costing you anything, 
you have cut your cost exactly in 
half, or $6,500 per telecast and I 
don’t know how you can do a half- 
hour production more economical- 
ly than that. And any repeat fees 
which film unions may legislate 
down the road can’t amount. to 
much more than a small percent- 
age of your original cost of produc- 
tion so you will still be ahead on 
second showings. 

One more point regarding cost 
advantages. When an advertiser 
puts a program series on film, he 
is creating for himself a tangible 
product ... he is making a capital 


investment. It is conceivable that, 
when he is completely done with 
running the series on a network 
basis, he can sell this product out- 
right for syndication_and get him- 
self a good portion of his original 
investment right back again. 
Other Plus Advantage 
Another plus for film is its ad- 
vantages in creating your own sta- 
tion lineup. If a network can’t 
clear the stations for you, you have 
the opportunity of going out and 
buying your own time on the sta- 
tions and spotting your show in- 
dependently of the networks. 
When new stations in new markets 
open up, as they eventually will, 
you have a program already paid 


for in a handy-size container to 
ship and run at the time you wish. 
Once you put a program on film, 


it becomes a permanent possession 
to go to work for the client as he 


sees fit and when he sees fit. It 
doesn’t evaporate into thin air as 
does a “live” show It can be used 
in new markets almost indefinite- 


ly. In every instance the film print 
will look one hundred times beiter 
than a kinescope and the local au- 
diences will resvond accordingly 

and, incidentally, a 16m film 
print is less expensive than a kin- 
escope. 

Can a film print ever give you 
the clarity and “reality” that live 
television gives you? Indeed it can. 
A show especially shot and print- 
ed for television today can give you 
the same quality as a “live” show. 
The old films now being run on 
television certainly don’t—they 
weren't shot for television in the 
first place and the prints, them- 
selves, are either old and worn out 
or are prints made from a nega- 
tive which was made from an ex- 
isting print not the original 
negative, or fine grain. 

There are two good reasons for 


getting less than perfect reproduc- | 


tion from a print from a negative 
especially shot for TV. In the case 
of a 35m print run over the net- 
work from New York, or Los An- 
geles, where there is 35m _ projec- 
tion equipment, make sure the 
film is rehearsed before it is shown. 
If the network engineer knows the 
program before he rides gain the 
night of the performance, he'll 
know where to shade and where to 
leave it alone. If he doesn’t re- 
hearse the film beforehand and 
doesn’t know the show, itself, he’ll 
try to shade it as it goes by him 


and your low key scenes, or night 
scenes, will be given too much 
light and vice versa. 

The other problem is the 16m 
projection equipment in most of 
the stations outside of New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. Most of 
the stations have the cheapest pro- 
| jection equipment they can get 





| away with and until they get some | 


| up-to-date professional machines, 
16m prints aren’t going to give the 
| quality showing that’s been print- 
'ed in them. However, even under 





| their worst circumstances, they are | 


tmany times better than kinescopes, ‘of losing their jobs. Good camera | 


in my opinion. 
There is no question in my mind 


usage ... more and more you will 
see film come into its own on tele- 
vision. It’s one more technique the 
agency producer, or executive, 
must learn if he is to give his cli- 
ent the fullest measure of service. 


TV Per Thousand 


| 

Despite steady hikes in television 
network time rates and persistent 
squawks from sponsors abou: sky- 
rocketing 


production costs, a new 
survey being conducted by the 
CBS-TV research depart:nent rea 
veals that the average gross cosl- | 
per-thousand homes for cream 
evening time periods is actually 
down 27% in 1951 over the 


responding period in 1950. 

Reason, according to the web, is 
the boost in number of homes 
rcached by the average program 
Which is up almost 90° duiing 
the last year. In addition te an 
expansion of over 4,000,000 sets in 
tte circulation figures, the opening 


o: new networking facilities during | could do and what it could not do. 
the last year has also brought the | For 
| 


average CBS nighttime show with- 
in the reach of many more markets 
and thus many more homes. Two 
factors combined have p >2rmitted 
CBS to offer a much lower Ccost-per- 


thousand—and this desoite the fact | 


that only one 
been added to 
lineup this year. 

Web bases its study on Ametvi- 
can Research Bureau figures for 
November, Publishers Information 
Bureau statistics for October and 
VARIETY’s yearly roundup of talent 
,and production costs for video pro- 
grams. Comparing all 
shows on the air of either 


new 
the 


staijon 


total national 


ber, 1950, against 
found the 34 shows last year had 
a gross cost-per-thousand homes of 
$18.33. This year, the web has 41 
| shows in that category, for a cost- 
per-thousand of $13.30. Cost is 
‘now lower, consequently, by 27%. 


has | 
|principles of 
|usage in pictures were explored. 


| 


Cost Down 27% 


| directors have never had an oppor- 


lof their 


| tion. 
cor- | 


| medium 


of the value of film for television | subtle than that. 


The Pen In The Other Hand 


By WORTHINGTON MINER 
(Producer of CBS-TV ‘Studio One’) 


Any good script for television is 
written: with two pens; the one in 
the other hand is a camera. Good 
camera work is an art of story- 
telling; it is not a sequence of 
attractive, or startling shots. A di- 
rector who starts admiring his own 
shots is like an actor listening to 
his own voice. Both are in danger 





is more honest and more 
Writer, director, 
and camera man in television must 
work with a single mind toward a 
single goal, or the result will be 
faltering, confused, or, at best, 
mediocre. In spite of the fact that 


work 


|television has introduced the only 


| important 


innovations in camera 


lusage since D. W. Griffith, a very 


high percentage of its camera- 
work is hit-or-miss, or meretricious, 
or both. 

There are, I believe, three basic 
reasons for this. First, the industry 
has grown too fast. Many active 


tunity to learn the fundamentals 
craft. Second, television 
has been the victim of many false | 
shibboleths that have grievously 
retarded its natural growth. Third, 
an important segment of the in- 
dustry is controlled by a standard 
of technical adequacy, rather than 
by a standard of creative imagina- 


In the early days of experimental 
television—the years from 1939 to 
1947—all persons working in the 
had time to analyze, to 
discuss, and to experiment with the 


use of cameras. In my own case, I 


| coincided; 


handled a camera for months before 
I began to train the first camera- 
man in the studio. I knew what it 


almost a year I directed an 
average of 10 hours of television 
programs per week—a total of ap- 
proximately 17 individual shows in 
five days. Everything from news | 
to variety! Each director who came | 
in in those early days was given 
a comparable novitiate. All basic 
accepted camera 


We found out which principles | 
and also found out 
which did not. We learned what 


could be done with a television 


| camera that could not be done with | 








evening | with moving cameras 
half- | 
hour or hour duration in Novem-| without a cut, 


a film camera. We experimented 
and fixed 
scenes played out 


and with others | 


cameras, with 


1951, the web/| where a cut was made every few | 


seconds. By the time we were 
through, we knew at least the) 
capacities of the equipment with | 
which we were working. We also 
knew that every move we made | 


was collaborative. There was no | 





























Special Thanks to Our Writers 


Starring the Entire Nelson Family 


OZZIE - HARRIET - DAVID and RICKY 
Heard Every Friday Evening—on ABC—for H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


BEN GERSHMAN — BILL DAVENPORT — DON NELSON 
Picture Soon to Be Released “HERE COME THE NELSONS” 





|affect the use of cameras. 


one big enough to put on a good 
television show alone. That could 
only be done by a good crew. 

How many directors today have 
ever handled a camera, or a mike 
boom, or a dolly? Hew many know 


'what the problem is of maintaining 


focus with a 135m lens, when the 
actor or the camera is asked to 
move? How many have tried it? 
How many know the right lens to 
use for an extreme closeup? How 
many know the psychological rea- 
son for insisting on the use of a 
50m for a two-shot, rather than a 
90m lens—or vice versa? How 
many know the fundamental con- 
cept of the base shot, the orienta- 
tion shot, the balanced reverse? 
The industry is full of people with 
fine instincts and fine imagination: 
very few have ever been given a 
chance to learn the basic principles 
of their trade. This must be done 
before television truly comes of 
age, before it releases the full 
creative ability of its best talent. 
The illogical fact is that, in the 
face of all these handicaps, televi- 
sion has already achieved a camera 
standard that seriously threatens 
Hollywood’s primacy. In certain 
areas it is leading the field; Holly- 
wood is already lagging. Again and 
again in the last year, I have talked 
with television directors who have 
recently seen a feature picture 
in which the camera work by 
television standards was de- 
plorable. More and more often 
sturdy advocates of Hollywood 
tradition eome to New York and 
secretly voice amazement at the 
ruthless, but none the less effec- 
tive, way in which television 
camera work is outdistancing the 
West Coast in flexibility, finer 
rhythms, and the greater release 


| Of spontaneous acting talent. Tele- 


vision has no reason to apologize 
to Hollywood. But is it doing as 
well as it can? 

For over 10 years television has 
suffered from a number of glib 
ecatch-words and phrases that, in 
the absence of thought or knowl- 


edge, achieved wide acceptance. 
|““Television is merely radio with 
sight added.” — “Television is a 


|closeup medium.” — “Television is 


a motion picture theatre in the 
home.” The trouble with all these 
cliches is that none is completely 
false. Television reporting a foot- 
ball game is very close to radio 


| with sight added. But an effective 


dramatic script for television has 
little, if any, generic resemblance 


|to an effective dramatic script for 


radio or pictures. This does not, 
except in a most remote fashion, 
The 


| statement that television is a close- 


up medium has critically affected 
camera work. Where it has been 
accepted, it has resulted in dull- 
ness and monotony; where it has 
been ignored, it has resulted in 
confusion. The fact is that good 
camera work demands, for full 
identification, being closer to an 
object, or person, than would be 
necessary on a projection screen in 
the Music Hall. ‘On the other hand, 
this is only a matter of degree, not 
of quantity. A series of closeups 
on television is as monotonous 
visually, as a persistently fast pace 
is monotonous vocally. 


| “How Wrong Can You Be? | 

Most harmful of all to good use 
of value of itself alone; only in 
television is only “a little motion 
picture theatre in the home.” This 
has led to the unhappy conclusion 
that television cameras should be 
used like motion picture cameras. 


Nothing could be more limiting and ~ 


more wrong. A television camera 
operates at 30 frames per second; 
a motion picture camera at 24. A 
television camera, by virtue of its 
being instantaneous, has no reason 
to be concerned with matching 
shots. It can, therefore, cut during 
a pan, and increase pace; it can 
catch action on the run—not riv- 
eted to an artificial pause in a 
line; it can alter cutting schemes 
on the air to take advantage of the 
unusual performance, or to exclude 
the weak performance. But most 
important of all, every television 


camera is mobile. It permits an 
actor a flexibility ‘in emotional 
scenes impossible in the com- 
position of shot from a fixed 


perspective. 

I have said before that television 
was collaborative. Only a crew 
working together can achieve the 
finest results. But someone must 


be the final authority, For anything 
better than mediocre competence— 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Vigor Mortis 
Only Hysteria and Panic Threatening State of 


Radio Today, Clouding Facts of AM’s Strength 
By FRANK WHITE 


(President, Mutual Broadcasting System) 








By common consent of a great many alleged experts in and out of 
this field, a dreary epitaph was chipped out of cold granite some three 
years ago. The inscription ran like this: “Here lies the mortal coil of 
network radio ... once the greatest medium of communication known 
to man .. . smashed to pieces by a comet.” 

The boys with the mallets and chisels were 
working under the light of that comet, and it may 
have been the blinding glare in their eyes that ex- 
plains why their lettering didn’t hold up very well. 
The fact is. radio seems to have pushed over its 
own tombstone—and about all that’s left of that 
premature epitaph today is the middle section: 
: the greatest medium of communication known 
to. man. ; 

What’s more, I suspect those words are going to 
keep right. on applying to network broadcasting for 
vears to come. Why? Because what radio is doing 
these days is quite the opposite of rigor mortis, as 
diagnosed by the experts a while back. Today it is 

It doesn’t take a long trip into anybody’s memory to recall the early 
davs of radio, when radio itself was the brightest star in the sky. Most 
of us first got acquainted with radio when it was a squeaky contraption 
of crystals and headphones called wireless. We saw it catch fire and 
sweep the nation and the rest of the world. And we saw it soar through 
space as the glamorous plaything of industry. Sure, it sold goods for 
industry—sold them as goods have never been sold before. But let’s 
not forget that, for years, otherwise hardheaded businessmen often lost 
sight of the profit-and-loss columns in the stardust and tinsel of “Show- 
manship ... On the Air!” There was dazzle in radio in those days 
which has a clear counterpart in the stuff that TV comes wrapped in 
todav—-and it’s the mature emergence of radio, from those razzle- 
dazzle days, that explains its real vitality in the current scene. 








Frank White 


Dishpan Hands Vs. Channel 5 | 


In one very clear sense, the arrival of television means the end of a 
honeymoon for radio. A flashy new blonde has moved into the master 
bedroom and radio has changed from blushing bride to a different kind 
of status around the house. If that sounds like bigamy or worse, I’m 
sorry, but actually radio now has to earn her marital rights to bed and 
board 

Iam utterly convinced that one, simple truth applies to almost every 
phase of radio today: There is nothing wrong with radio’s present—or 
its future—that honest, intelligent work can’t cure. And I’m also con- 
vinced that the converse of that truth applies with equal force: There’s 
nothing wrong with radio—today or tomorrow—that jittery panic can’t 
make worse. 

If I were to recite all the practical steps we have taken at Mutual to 
instill “Vigor Mortis” into radio today, I would repeat a lot of what 
has been duly reported in Variety. But I do want to stress the “in- 
ventory” part of our operations over the past two and a half years. 

Like a crossroads general store, we itemized our entire stock in hand 

. on counters, shelves, and in the back room ... and we subjected 
every single item to the cold eye of impartial, impersonal appraisal. 
This meant rating everything we had and did—facilities, policies, pro- 
grams, sales strategies, everything—in terms of assets and liabilities. 
And it took special concentrated effort to determine, for sure, which 
were assets and which were liabilities. 

For one example, consider our siation line-up. For the yvoungest of 
all networks to become the largest of all networks, we obviously had 


to affiliate a larger proportion of low-power stations, in smaller markets | 


~—as well as the high-power outlets in big cities. Now, “coffeepot” 
used to be the kindest word anybody applied to a great many Mutual 
stations 
practical, collective power and impact of all our smaller stations was 
thoroughly researched and established as one of our greatest strengths 

. out beyond reach of TV, you know. So much so that other net- 
works are now wooing exactly the same sort of stations themselves, in 
job lots. 

But liability-conversion is only part of the story. We also had to 
improve our assets ... clarify them... and sell them to our customers 
—kceping an eye on advertising conditions and advertisers’ needs in 
all three operations. 

Now the real point of all this stock-taking at Mutual is, I believe, the 
point of the whole story of radio today. We have geared this network, 
as efficiently as we know how, to the needs of American business and 
the listening public, 1951. And the other three major networks are 
more and more closely in step with the ideas I have touched on here. 
Ail of us are dedicated, as never before, to the practical concept of 
winning and holding the largest audiences on earth—through still bet- 
ter listener service—and improving industry’s contact with these masses 
-——through still better service to advertisers. 
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DURWARD KIRBY 
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but before we were finished with the work begun in ’49, the | 














JOEY BISHOP 


Season’s Best to All! 











Cinderella 
| Was a | 
Stepchild | 
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1 _— : , ormonm 
By SEYMOUR N. SIEGEL 
| (President, National Assn. of 
Educ’l Broadcasters ) 


A favorite sport in the first two 
dozen years of radio broadcasting 
was tossing of barbs between edu- 
cators and commercial broadcast- 
ers. The success of radio confer- 
ences was often judged by the 
amount of heat generated between 
educators and the representatives 
of commercial broadcasting. 

Radio, like the movies, had suffi- 
cient glamor to provide a perfect 
whipping boy for some educators, 


Forty-sixth JARTETY ‘Anniversary 


‘OPERATION FRONTAL LOBES’ 


By DAVIDSON TAYLOR 
(General Production Executive, NBC-TV) 


Did you hear of Operation Frontal Lobes when “Pat” Weaver pro- 
posed it? It was and is a big part of a big plan for television to en- 
lighten the people of our country, including those who are working in 
TV. : 

Operation Frontal Lobes is a tactic in a strategic plan at NBC-TV, 
The plan is no secret. It was declassified from the word go. 

Situation: The American people deserve the best that can be offered 
them, and need to be prepared for their role of world leadership. 

Material: Television has a greater power to communicate fact, infor- 
mation, cultural and educational content than any other mass medium 
so far devised. Television is a medium of reality; reality is inexhaus- 
tible and fascinating. 

Problem: How to use television for the enlargement of the horizons of 





the American people. 
Definitions: Entertainment and education are not mutually exclusive, 
No true education fails to entertain. People never embrace boredom. 


| Education, a bad word to a few people in the industry, is the right 


word for describing what television should do to enlighten (BBC's 
word). Television must inform, instruct, stimulate the curiosity and 
move the heart. The NARTB TV Code has a definition of education 
which I wrote and quote: education with television may be taken to 
mean that process by which the individual is brought toward informed 


| adjustment to his society. 


|and the arguments were constantly | 


reiterated, i.e.—the best hours on 
U. S. radio were given to advertis- 
|ing programs (as if this were a 
great sin); hours assigned to edu- 
|eation were shifted around like 
freight cars, without notice; ex- 
perimentation was virtually non-ex- 


istent; and the claims of minorities | 


were flagrantly disregarded. 

| On the reverse side of the coin, 
some commercial operators and es- 
pecially some sections of the trade 
press, consigned educational broad- 
casting to the role of stepchild... 
alternating between contempt for 
education’s admittedly small audi- 
ences, and even suggesting that 
|}non-commercial broadcasting was 
not part of “The American System 
of Broadcasting.” 

In the past year of TV hearings 
before the FCC, some components 
of commercial broadcasting have 
even suggested that educators 
didn’t enjoy the legitimacy of be- 
ing a stepchild. Another relation- 
ship . .. perhaps a more brittle 
term ... was employed. 

In the past two years, there has 
become discernible a melding of 
viewpoints, which has tended to 
smooth down the rough edges cf 
extreme differences. 


On the part of educational broad- 
casters, they have discovered that 
they are not faint, isolated whis- 
pers in the communications world. 
They have come to realize, for the 
first time, that they are a part of 
something of great significance in 
| America. Not only has there been 
the recognition that their role is 
important, but for the first time 
there is now some prospect of their 
controlling their own destiny. 

Two years ago, a group of. educa- 
tional broadcasters restated the na- 
ture and goals of educational broad- 
casting, and set up a practical, for- 
ward-looking operational pattern 
for action. 

For years gone by, educators on 
the air tried only to serve the 
needs of limited groups, especially 
those that had already been ex- 
posed to the benefits of consider- 
able formal education. It was at 
Allterton House, on the campus of 
the University of Illinois, in 1949, 
that educational 
termined to make direct and fre- 
quent efforts to reach and serve 
the greatest number of people. 
“Audience promotion” and “audi- 
ence research” became words in 
the educational broadcasters’ syl- 
labus. 

Our society requires different 
services from two kinds of institu- 
tions. The educational institution 
and its broadcasting arm have the 








(Continued on page 116) 
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broadcasters de- | 
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| sored. Sell them all. 


Exclusions: Television is not to be expected to supplant the school, 
the home, the church, books, newspapers, or magazines. Television has 
its own job. This job is not persuading Americans that the real world 
is absorbing. Americans are already persuaded. 

Personnel advertisement: The people who have the ability to convey 
reality via television in a showmanlike manner are going to be in 
demand. 


How To Pare Si 





VARIETY likes to build ’em up and tear ’em down, but VARIETY always 
is warm-hearted toward what’s professional, what’s new, what’s better, 
what’s different. So, here goes my long neck out again. This implies 
no bravery. Nearly everybody’s neck in television is stretched up, 
craning at the horizon. 

There are three ways that we are going at our job of serving the 
American public with the materials of fact on NBC-TV: 

1. The conventional public service program, which is better on TV 
than it ever was on radio: news (Camel), discussion (Meet the Press), 
education (Mr. Wizard, 47 stations), sports (Westinghouse football), 
special events (the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty), talks (Mr. 
Wilson’s reports on production), controversy (The American Forum), 
religion (Frontiers of Faith), experiment (American Inventory), and 
above all, Today, which is unconventional. 

But this kind of program, may it increase, is not enough in television. 

2. The conscious introduction into the stream of entertainment pro- 
grams of educational and cultural elements. There’s opera on Your 
Show of Shows. There’s ballet, and the best, on Kate Smith’s Evening 
Hour. Berle has the Vice President talk about Lincoln. Howdy Doody 
plans a children’s newsreel. 

Fred Coe dées semi-documentaries because they’re good showman- 
ship. Henry Aldrich conveys the types of English sentence. We the 
People fights narcotics. I haven’t the space. You have the idea. So 
do the NBC-TV producers. 

3. This is what was first called Operation Frontal Lobes: A plan 
whereby each period in Class A time will carry at least once a season 
a show designed to entertain, yes; to reach the maximum possible 
audience, yes; but designed also to enlighten, that is, to inform or to 
enlarge. Educational or cultural. 

Whatever happened to Operation Frontal Lobes? First, we have so 
far had not a single advertiser who turned his back on the idea. For 
you see, advertisers, agencies, talent, agents must help. This is no job 
for a longhaired shop which has to do everything against the tide. The 
salesman has to be in on this. It is to the self interest of American 
advertisers to be a part of Operation Frontal Lobes. To this moment 
we have only one major Lobe sustaining, but we have had seven spon- 
The shows then get more attention, reach more 
people, are better produced, and make money. 

By the end of 1951, NBC-TV will have done 13 Frontal Lobes in the 
format of commercial American television. 

We're working on shows about What Is Man, The Birth and Death 
of the World, Communications, The Face of the Earth, Westward Ho, 
and The Life of Lorenzo de’Medici. 

You won’t become educated by just seeing all this; you will be edu- 
cated some, and with pleasure, but education after all is in part the 
enlargement of the horizon of ignorance. Television can not only teach 
us something; it can help us realize what wo do not know and need to 
learn. A good thing. 

















SPADE COOLEY 
Every Saturday Night 8:30 to 9:30 P.M. KTLA-Channel 5, Los Angeles 
Sponsored by 
AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS—CHESTERFIELD’S-MINUTE MAID 
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~ Are Clients Human? 


By WILLIAM F. CRAIC 


(Associate Director of Television, 


Procter & Gamble 


The general impression that 
clients always prefer to give rather 
than receives pats on the back or 
kicks somewhere else is, like most 
general impressions, false. Clients 
are what might be described as 
corporatively human. And being 
human, they enjoy a little adula- 
tion as well as the next guy. That’s 
why the verdict of the Sylvania 





Television Awards Committee in | 
granting Procter & Gamble an | 
award for “Fireside Theatre” was | 
so gratifying to all of us in any | 
way involved with the show. The 
award singled out “Fireside The- 
atre” for high praise not only in 
the overall category of the use of 
creative television technique, but 
specifically for the best film made | 
for television. | 

Inevitably, the suecess of a tele- | 
vision show or any other program | 
of entertainment must be its suc- | 
cess in entertaining. Since both | 
radio and television are mass} 
media, reaching millions of listen- | 
ers, a successful show must enter- | 
tain large numbers of people—the 
mass audience. 

It goes without saying that good 
taste, decency and social responsi- 
bility are necessary for any suc- 
cessful program. No sponsor who 
expects to remain in business very 
long will knowingly offend large 
segments of the population. But 
neither will he bore vast numbers 
of people by failing to entertain. 

No single program will appeal 
to everyone. We realize that the 
American public is made up of a 
great many small publics. These | 
range from the esoteric few who 
read Homer in the original Greek | 
as a relaxation to those who had | 
the misfortune never to learn to 
read at all. Between these extremes 
are millions and millions of people 
with interests as varied as the 
houses they live in or the food they 
eat for lunch. No one has ever | 
made a successful attempt to tell 
these people what they should like 
and how they should obtain relaxa- 
tion and recreation. Few attempts 
have been made to limit their pur- 
suit of happiness within the | 
bounds of propriety. We ques-| 
tion whether anyone can or should | 
do so. 








| Social Message Important | 


One script was singled out for 
Specific attention by the 17 emfl- 
nent judges selecting the Sylvania 
Award—“International Incident,” 
by Arnold Belgard, who has writ- 
ten a number of fine “Fireside The- 
atre” stories. The script dealt 
with a peculiarly horrifying aspect 
of Communist terror in Europe, 
Communist methods of operation, 
and specifically with the reaction 
of a group of American soldiers to 
their brutality. Thus, “Interna- 
tional Incident” was a story with 
a social message. 


We suspect this was part of its 
strength. We do not plan that our 
show should be made a vehicle for 
social messages, but when a script 
comes along which, in addition to 
doing a fine job of entertaining, 
also contributes sound thinking on 
an important problem, we welcome 
it most avidly. 


We look for many things when 
Wwe get to work on a “Fireside 
Theatre” production, but not a 
Single one of the requirements is 
particularly different from those 
of any other good dramatic show. 
We try for good stories, first of all, 
and then we try as hard as we can 
to see to it that they’re expertly 
written, dialoged, east, directed 
and produced. There are many 
other shows which do the same 
thing; if there’s any particular se- 
cret to the greater success of some, 


it must be that we try harder than 
most. 


Three years ago when we first 
began “Fireside,” our format con- 
sisted of two 15-minute shows com- 
prising a half-hour program. .The 
Story problem that exists here be- 
comes immediately apparent. 
There’s little or no time to develop 
character or ineident and you 
often wind up with a surprise or 
trick ending that is far from satis- 
factory. After 26 weeks of this, 
we changed to the single half-hour 
drama that we use today. 


_We’ve found acting talent of a 
high order in the most unexpected 
places. For example, one of the 
most talented actresses we’ve used 
in a long time—and a girl who will, 
Without a doubt, be “going 
places"—is = young waitress in &@ 
Los Angeles department store tea 





Productions, Inc.) 


room. Her name: Maura Murphy. 
You may have seen her in a star- 
ring role in “A Question of Wills” 
a few weeks ago and you'll be see- 
ing her again in 1952. While it is 
true that Miss Murphy had a cer- 
tain amount of experience in local, 
semi-professional groups, she was 
earning her living as a waitress 
when we found her. 

We’re proud of “Fireside Thea- 
ter” but not smug. While we be 
lieve that we have improved the 
quality of the shows both techni- 
cally and creatively in each suc- 
ceeding “Fireside” series, we also 
sincerely believe that we can and 
will improve further, At least we 
hope so. After all, we want to 
keep winning awards. Clients are 
human, too! 





B'casting Business 
Has Gone Local 





| tribution and new 








By C. E. HOOPER —— 


The title of this piece should not 


be. confused with how 


and sold. 
Rather reference is to how, when 


|and where that broadcast advertise- 


ment itself does business for the 
sponsor. How, when and where it 
earns its keep. It is the advertise- 
ment’s performance as a moulder 
of public opinion, as a messenger 
of good-will, as a conditioner of 
the consumer’s mind, as a direct 
salesman of the product which has 
gone local In terms not of its 
origin but of its ultimate end the 
broadcast advertisement (which is 
the business end of broadcasting) 
is performing in a highly individu- 
alistic fashion where what happens 
in one market bears no resem- 
blance to the next. 

A group of advertisers and agen- 
cies, fast diminishing in size, is 
still hoping for a return of the 
“good old days” (of about three 
years ago) when they bought (1) a 
program with a good past rating 
record; (2) an open time spot on 
a leading network and sat back to 
watch radio create both new dis- 
sales in every 
state in the union. 

One year’s ratings pattern re- 
sembled the last. The advertiser 
had been sold a blanket of national 
coverage. Actually the blanket was 
pretty lumpy, thick in some spots, 
not so in others, but he never 
found it out. He never got so much 
in results from an advertising in- 
vestment. 


When television networks were 
announced it looked like an even 


broadcast- 
ing’s time or programs are bought | 


larger animated version of the 
same thing. 

Beth radio and TV now need 
both measurement and manage- 
ment at the lecal level. It may be 
distasteful to have to deal with so 
much detail, but, in each field of 
competitive activity, there is one 
contender making the effort. In 
every city there are already one 
or two agencies which recognize 
that they must know conditions in 
local radio and TV in order prop- 
erly to evaluate what they have in 
the way of local coverage, to ap- 
‘Praise the opportunity fer improve- 
ment through negotiation with net- 
works and stations, to spot the 
| weakness in competitive agency ac- 
|;}count management at the 
level—on both radio and 
| In current “TV-Home Hooperat- 





ings” it is not “low interest” in 
crime that gives “Crime Syndi- 
cated” a 1.7 in Los Angeles or 


“high interest” that gives it a 17.9 
in Chicago. Rather it is all tied 


up in the technique of TV broad- | 


casting. But the end product is 
10 times as many homes being ad- 
vertised to in Chicago as in Los 
Angeles, 

Other top _ shows, 
cleared live, are not without wide 
swings ranging in excess of 2 to 1. 


‘MUTUAL WRAPS UP 4 
NEW SALES IN WEEK 


Mutual last 
|sales to Kraft 
| cereal, State 
Murine. 
Kellogg bought a five 
strip starring Carl Smith, hillbilly 





week wrapped up 
Foods, Kellogg 
Farm Insurance and 


| Friday night segment of 
Heatter, effective Feb. 
BBD&O. 

Kraft is dropping the Tuesday 
and Thursday quarter-hour seg- 
ments of “Queen for a Day” and 
picking up the Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday segments. Addi- 
tionally, cheese outfit is taking the 
9:15-5:30 period of “Bobby Ben- 
|son” on Mondays. Agency is J. 
Walter Thompson. 

State Farm, which now has Ce- 
|cil Brown in the 7:50-8 p. m. slot 
'on Saturdays, will add a Sunday 
newscast with Brown at 6:55-7 
p. m. via Needham, Louis & 
| Brorby agency. 


| WOR-TV Moves Jan. 10 


WOR-TV, N. Y., will formally 
;open its new Television Square 
| building, on West 67th Street, 
| Jan. 10. 

Station prexy Ted Streibert has 
| temporarily moved his office to 
|the new building to supervise the 
free yee Opening will be 


29, via 


| 
| 





marked with a special half-hour 
| show at 7 p. m., featuring the out- 
'let’s stars, civic dignitaries, etc. 


local | 


TV |ing predictions on any subject. I | 


currently | 


minute | 


vocalist, cross-the-board at 12:25 | 
p. m., via Leo Burnett, to start 
Jan. 14. Murine is taking over the 


Gabriel | 


The coming year of 1952 will be 
a great one for the broadcasters. 
It will witness the re-shaping of 
network radio to bring it abreast of 
the times and keep it strong for 
the future. It will see 





;}ever greater impact 
It is at best rash to make sweep- 


}am making mine on the 
our own plans at NBC. Our blue- 
prints for the future have been 
drawn after months of study and 
deliberation We have every be- 
lief in their success 

Speaking for NBC, I have more 
confidence and optimism in the 
future of radio than I have ever 
|} had before. I think we are finally 
coming to grips with our main 
| problems and that we are develop- 


basis of 


future of radio. 
In my Own company we are now 


selling radio on its solid advertis- | 


ing values as a merchandise mover 
instead of on the basis of its 
glamor as part of show-business. 
In our tandem plans, the new mar- 
ket basket plan, the guaranteed at- 
| tention 
ling plan we ‘are developing new 
| ways to make radio more service- 
| able to the advertiser 

| Our new programming makes it 
| possible for us to sell radio as an 
economical, efficient mass medium. 
We are bringing back into the net- 
work roster an array of talent that 


| 
| 
ie patterns that will expand the 


|its greatest days. It is a pleasure 
| to report that these great names 
lean be offered to advertisers at 
| reasonable, down to earth prices. 

We are backing our plans with 
more than words. We are backing 
| them with hard cash. It is by now 
|no secret that we are prepared to 
| take a substantial loss if necessary 
to put network radio and our radio 
|network in particular on a firm 
| basis for the future. 


Too Much Taken for Granted | 


Putting a solid financial founda- 
tion under network radio will en- 
able it to expand its many services 
to the public. As I said recently 
to the Radio Executives Club, I am 
fearful that the broadcasters have 
not done a good job in informing 
the public of the fine service which 
we render from day to day. Much 
|of our programming is still taken 
for granted by the audience. But 
the American people are beginning 


to understand that it is the adver- | 


tising support of our free system 
of American radio which really 


makes possible the fine musical, 
news, information and education 
programs. 





We at NBC have taken a busi- 





























MEREDITH WILLSON 


“May The Good Lord Bless And Keep You” 


_ Tut television | 
delivering still greater values with | 


plan and the merchandis- | 


would have made radio proud in | 


Making Radio More 


Servicable to Sponsor 


By JOSEPH H. McCONNELL 
(President, NBC) 


ness man’s approach to the prob- 
lem. The good business man is 
not fooled by magical formulas. He 
knows he’s got to produce an out- 
standing product at a price that 
makes it a good buy. When he 
does that and promotes his prod- 
uct properly he can achieve a 
flourishing business 

The money which NBC will ex- 
pend in 1952 in re-shaping our 
radio network and increasing its 
value for the advertiser and the 
public is tangible evidence of our 
confidence in the future of radio. 
1It is an investment in the future 
and one that we are confident will 
pay off for all concerned. 

Our policy for television at NBC 
has succeeded far beyond our 
greatest hopes. We decided some 
|two years ago to build our tele- 
vision network as fast as we could. 
Our decision was based on the be- 
| lief that it was best for all to gain 
quick financial support for tele- 
vision broadcasting and to make it 
profitable as rapidly as we could. 
Progress will not be stopped and 
the prudent business man moves 
along with it and promotes it. 

Such rapid growth naturally pro- 
duces growing pains and we, in 
common with the rest of the in- 
dustry, have had our share of 
them. But with resourcefulness 
we expect to pass through this pe- 
riod and relieve ourselves of tem- 
| porary distresses. 

Much is being said and written 
today about the so-called high cost 
|of television programs. Every once 
|in a while some one assures us that 
the limit has been reached and 
warns us that television is about to 
| price itself out of the advertiser's 
reach. Despite such long-faced 
talk more and more advertisers 
|continue to use television with fa- 
vorable results. Let me point out 
that since January, 1950, while 
| television rates were advanced to 
|reflect growing circulation our 
|} commercial volume has also grown. 
| We have gone from 105 sponsored 
hours a month two years ago to 
about 230 hours now. 

We were able to maintain this 
| pace because we were giving tele- 
ivision advertisers greater and 
greater values. If we continue to 
deliver value for what the adver- 
|tiser pays, I am confident we will 
be able to sell our facilities. Simi- 
larly, if we don’t deliver this value 
|we will not be able to sell our 
time and talent no matter how 
cheap our prices are. 

Recognize the Right Level | 

Ultimately competition—as it 
always does—will bring about a 
fair level of prices for television 
shows. We must be wise enough 
to recognize the right level and to 
anticipate it if necessary. 

All of our collective skill, inge- 
nuity and wisdom will be required 
to continue and even enlarge tele- 
vision’s value to the advertiser. 
Competition will force a more ef- 
ficient use of our creative talent, 
our great staging and production 
facilities and our technical and op- 
erating plants. Television is too 
dynamic as a medium and as an 
art to be hindered by short-sight- 
edness or selfishness. There is 
more to progress than mere ex- 
pansion. We cannot have progress 
with out the efficient utilization of 
our material, creative and spiritual 
strengths. I am confident we will 
meet the tests of the future. 

All broadcasters can share a feel- 
ing of pride in the great advance 
which we and our stations have 
made in the past year in both 
radio and television. These ad- 
vances were made possible by hard 
work and tenacity and by the con- 
fidence and faith shared alike by 
networks, stations, artists, techni- 
cians and our operating and busi- 
ness staffs. By working together 
we have served the public well 
and have given the country a great 
communications system with which 
to meet the future in an unsettled 
world, 

Of all the groups which make up 
a community, the broadcasters 
have the greatest opportunity for 
service to the people. Theirs alone 
is the power to enlighten, enter- 
tain, inform and educate the peo- 
ple while at the same time con- 
tributing to the growth of business 
and industry. It will be up to us 
to use our powers in the uncer- 
tain year which faces us for the 
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By ALAN LIPSCOTT 


Hollywood. 


I dropped into Noah’s candy store on my way home, as I had been 
doing for the past five years, to get my scoop of Indian nuts. I always 
crack Indian nuts with my teeth, while I work, to placate an eye twitch 
that I picked up while writing for Pick and Pat, in the early days of 
radio. But there was a stranger behind the counter. The stranger told 
me that Noah had sold him the store about an hour ago. I wasn’t sur- 
prised, because ever since I met Noah Deverish, he talked about retire- 
ment. Coming from a guy over 65 such talk made sense. Since Noah 
lived in a flat, which I had to pass on my way home, I thought I’d drop 
in and see how he was enjoying retired life. 

Noah must have walked into the flat just before I did. He was still 
wearing his windbreaker. Della, his wife, was waiting for him with a 
glass of hot tea and lemon. After brief ‘Hellos,’ what followed 
seemed to be a daily routine. Noah sat down on the Morris chair and 
rested his feet on the oilcloth covered hassock. Della then handed him 
the tea. Noah squeezed the slice of lemon over the steaming tea and 
dropped the rind into the glass. He then took a loud sip, smacked his 
lips and then removed the spoon from the glass. He then poured back 
into the glass the tea that had overflowed into the saucer. He then 
placed the glass, saucer and spoon on top of the television set along- 
side of the chair. 

The “tea and lemon” bit over, Noah settled back in the chair. He 
was now ready for conversation. Della started it. 

She asked, “What happened today?” 

Noah quietly replied, “I sold the store!” Although Della probably 
never saw Edgar Kennedy in her life, nevertheless, she did a take. 

Before Della could get back to the script Noah continued. “I sold 
the store because, suddenly, I started to hate lollipops, licorice, gum- 


drops, rock candy, bubble gum and Indian nuts. I sold it to a retired 
jujube salesman. I got $5,000 for it.” Noah then took a wad of bills 
out of his pants pocket and tossed it on the table. 

“There it is! ‘Count it!”, he added, with a wave of his hand. 

Della raised Noah’s feet from the hassock, spread a newspaper under 
them and then put his feet back on the newspaper. She was neat that 
way. 

Della, ignoring the money on the table, said, “Tomorrow you'll go 


to the Post Office and buy E Bonds.” 
“I’m not speculating.” 


Della pursed her lips for an insult and then changed her mind. She 
settled for ‘“Humph!” 
Noah hastened to explain. 


the north, Bermuda on the east and Catalina on the west, what if they 
should all get together? Voom! There goes your E Bonds!” 


I always knew that Noah was conservative with a buck. In fact, he 





And after a pause, he added; “Good possibilities for comedy there, 
huh?” 

Now, I saw him in a padded cell. ; 

“You see,” he continued, “a yellow complexion indicates liver trouble. 
If a contestant winces when you poke him in the ribs, it’s an even 
chance that he has shingles. If the tongue is shiny, it’s pernicions 
anemia; if it’s black, the contestant has just been eating licorice, or 
he has beri-beri. For our panel we have Lew Tendler, the former 
lightweight and .. .” 

I stood up. My eye suddenly started to twitch. 
I have to run along. Good luck with your package.” I made a beeline 
for tne confectionery stall for a scoop of Indian nuts. 

A month later I had occasion to drop into the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment. I had a date with a jobless pigeon. As I scanned the line of 
unemployed waiting for their checks, once again I saw Noah Deverish. 
I turned my head to avoid him embarrassment, but he spotted me and 
called me over. With a tinge of sadness, he told me that a film was 
made of his package and it’s now-in the warehouse with thousands of 
other flops. One thing bothered me and I thought this was a good time 


'to get myself straightened out. 





| 
| 


had already stopped buying suits with two pairs of pants on account of | 


his age. But I never figured he was that conservative. 

A $50 bill detached itself from the roll and fluttered to the floor. 
Della retrieved it and put it back. 

She raised her voice an octave. “I’m not going to have the house 
cluttered up with your $5,000.” 

Noah pleaded. “Della, this is all the money we have in the world. 
Why take unnecessary risks? Let’s play it safe.” Then emphasizing 
each word, he said, “I’m putting this money into a package!” 

“Now, you’re talking sense,” Della agreed. “Only when you put the 
money into a package, don’t forget to take out enough to rent a safe 
deposit box to put the package into.” 
| That's Different 








Noah laughed tolerantly. “Ah Della darling, you’re stupid. I’m not 
talking about a bundle package like a parcel. I’m talking about a tele- 
vision package.” Picking up the roll of money he continued. “With 
this money I'll hire actors, a director and writers and Voom! I gota 
package. This package I film and this film I sell to a sponsor and 
Voom! I got a profit!” 

“Voom!” Della echoed Noah. 
Voom?” 

“That’s package palaver,” answered Noah, suddenly becoming west- 
ern. “I learned it from Mr. Fenyock, my producer. I met him on a 
bus.” 

“You-met-him-on-a-bus.” Della emphasized each word. 

Noah ignored the emphasis. “Yeah. He’s a big shot with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. Hardly a day goes by that he doesn’t have 
dealings with Mr. Sarnoff and Mr. Weaver and other big shots. That’s 
what he told me.” 

Della looked strangely at Noah and murmured incredulously, ‘“That’s 


“All of a sudden, what’s with this 


_ what he told you.” 


“I should drop dead if he didn’t! And when I asked him point blank, 
*Mr. Fenyock, are there many packages being produced today,’ what 
do you think he said?” Pausing only long enough to take a breath, he 
rattled on. “He said, and I quote, ‘Mr. Deverish, I can only answer 
you by saying that there isn’t a warehouse in New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles that isn’t filled to the roof, with cans of television pack- 
ages’.” 

‘And before Delia could reply, Noah stood up and headed for the bed- 
room. “If you'll excuse me,” he said, “I'll hit the hay. I have to get up 
early. I have a conference with my producer.” 

A week later, while I was steering a hot pastrami sandwich and a cup 
of coffee through the crowded Farmer's Market, I happened to see Noah 
Deverish, sitting at a table feasting on a plate of chili and beans. There 
was a vacant chair at the table so I sat down. 

“Well, Noah, how goes with the package?” 

Noah, his mouth full of chili, made a circle with his thumb and first 
finger, and thrust it aloft. This, in TV language, means “Voom!” 

“Is it a mystery show?” Noah shook his head negatively. 

“Crime?.. Science fiction?” I asked, fishing. 

Noah smirked. “Such shows are for suckers!” The big profits today 
are in quizzes and panels. A show with a gimmick.” 

“And your gimmick?” 

Noah winked to warn me against a sailor and his gal who were shar- 
ing our table. Then he lowered his voice. 

“You've seen ‘Guess My Name,’ ‘Guess This Song,’ ‘Guess My Busi- 
ness’?” 

At each question I nodded. 


— 


| A Real Novelty 
“Pm producing a show called ‘Guess My Ailment’.” 
Though I was already late for an appointment at CBS with Harry 
Ackerman, I walked over to a stall for a second cup of coffee. I wouldn't 
miss this for the world. 
When I returned, Noah went into details. 
had left, so he raised his voice to normal. 











The sailor and his gal 


“Tell me, Noah,” I asked, “did this Fenyock charlatan really have 
dealings with Mr. Sarnoff and Mr. Weaver?” 

“He did. He absolutely did,” Noah answered naively. 
gated him and found out that he did have such dealings. 
on the NBC parking lot!” 

And then hopefully, he inquired, “Look, why don’t you take an in- 
terest in my package. Sell it and I’ll cut you in for 50%!” 

I promised Noah that I would give his proposition some thought, 
though all the time I laughed inwardly. I should take an interest in 
such a stupid, asinine, moranic, idiotic quiz, when I’m working on a 
quiz show of my own, “Guess the Name of My Underwear!” 


“T investi- 
He worked 





Future of Television: 


Show Biz Is Not Enough 


By FRIEDA HENNOCK 


(FCC Commissioner) 


Washington. 

The past year in show biz was like its immediate predecessors in its 
continuing preoccupation with the new (but by now unmasked) marvel 
of television. There were many outstanding events in TV during 1951. 
Perhaps the most fundamental and far-reaching change was found in 
the balance sheets of the 108 TV stations now on the air. Telecasting 
finally climbed out of the pit of unprofitable operation; black ink came 
widely into use and the red was happily stored away, let us hope for- 
ever, by the majority of broadcasters. Choice nighttime was already 


“With Mexico on the south, Canada on | SRO, with this condition spreading to other time segments. Television 


had become, in Vartety lingo, “a B. O. Blockbuster.” Yes, in TV, show 
biz did good biz. 

In contrast, however, to this cheery business outlook there were, in 
1951, continued rumblings of concern about the future of television. 
No one could deny its great power nor ever doubt its unlimited po- 
tential. Therefore, from all sides, from parents and set owners, in- 
cluding members of Congress, we heard during the year of the neces- 
sity that serious responsibilities be shouldered by television as it con- 
tinued its lightning growth. It was the hope of all that TV realize at 
least a substantial part of its potential; that it not become just another, 
albeit the most powerful, sales force; that it develop into the finest 
cultural, as well as entertainment medium in the entire world. 


We all know, and have said over and over again, just what TV could 
do if those in the industry set their minds to it. Only a few months ago 
millions sat way past midnight to watch a Peace Conference in San 
Francisco. All of them learned something vital in those few hours; we 
got first-hand information on collective security in action, as treaty 
making was taken out of “homburg-filled” rooms and brought to the 
individual citizen’s level. Here was entertainment at its best; public 
education at its finest! 


This one example is only a small hint as to the future service of 
which TV is capable. Yet now is the time to recognize and develop 
this service—tomorrow, plagued by established habits, will be too late. 
Why not now? All television stations presently enjoy a considerable 
advantage derived from the scarcity of spectrum space, a physical fact 
which limits the number of their competitors. The tremendous com- 
mercial success of TV has, moreover, brought about a condition in 
which advertisers almost fight for choice time and there is a unique 
opportunity for telecasters to pick and choose among them and to direct 
them. Yet, disregarding this opportunity, too many telecasters continue 
.to follow worn paths and patterns, to carry over programming and 
advertising practices that are not particularly appropriate to the new 
medium, and even many that had been under heavy fire in the old. 


| No Longer Red Ink Excuse 


Nineteen hundred fifty-one’s harvest of profits has taken away tele- 
casters’ former excuse that better programming and extended public 
service could not be forthcoming while their operations were in the 
red. Furthermore, 1951 should have proved to even the most skeptical 
that the fine public service programs were the most successful, won the 
greatest audiences, and sold the most sets. What other programs se- 
cured as much attention as the San Francisco Conference, or the Ke- 
fauver Committee hearings? 


Furthermore, show biz may be show biz, but it’s not education. Com- 
mercial licensees have learned a great deal about the new medium and 
they will learn a great deal more, but they are not educators. Experi- 
ence with its use now supports the belief that television is a teaching 
tool of rare power and persuasion, and that it presents the finest oppor- 
unity for public education, both formal and informal, available in our 
time. Yet, in order to fully develop TV’s educational capabilities, it 
will be necessary for educators to participate in it on a substantial 
scale and to operate their own full-time “Schools of the Air.” 


During 1951, I’m pleased to report, major steps were taken in this 
direction. In March, the Commission, after an extensive hearing, pro- 
posed to adopt the general principfe of reserving TV channels exclu- 
sively for such non-commercial purposes. And, in consequence, great 
numbers of educators in the current allocations proceeding have filed 
voluminous and substantial proof of their intention and ability to make 
use of TV as soon as possible. In all, the comments of more than 500 
educational institutions have supported the proposed reservations in 
more than 240 cities throughout the country. 

Among the major comments have been the requests for three state- 
wide educational networks in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
The plan of the New York Board of Regents, for example, contemplates 
11 stations operated under the cooperative efforts of more than 8,000 
schools, libraries, museums, historical societies, gardens, zoos and other 
cultural institutions in the State, possessing plant and equipment valued 
at more than $2,300,000,000, and with annual educational expenditures 
| of $885,000,000, including more than 110,000 teachers and specialists 











“Only people with ailments are eligible to be contestants,” he said. | serving 3,400,000 students. 


Lucky for Noah, I swallowed that mouthful of coffee. 
Noah continued. 


These hundreds of comments and affidavits—all filed within the last 


“Each contestant stands or sits in front of the few months—have given conclusive proof of what education can accom- 


panel, depending on his or her physical condition. The members of the | plish if given a non-competitive reservation and sufficient time to make 


panel then try to arrive at the ailment of the contestant.” 
Suddenly I started to $ee poor Noah in a straitjacket. 
Noah, oblivious to my thoughts, continued. 


use of it. They are, I am sure, forerunners of the scores of schools and 


} 


“To give them clues, the | time educational service to all, to children as well as adults. 


colleges which will enter television in coming years and offer a full- 
Educa- 


members of the panel are permitted to examine tongues, fingernails, | tional-TV remains a major horizon for televisio | i 
poke ribs, pinch cheeks, tap ehests and pry into ears and eyeballs.” | people, = ates oe tite American 


“Sorry, Noah, but ‘ 
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TV Now Doing 
The Impossible 


By MAGGI MecNELLIS 


When television was removed 
from its swaddling clothes and Mr. 
and Mrs. Public got their first 
glimpse of the newborn babe, TV 
became an 
overnight phe- 
nomenon 
Those who ap- 
peared on it 
were phenom- 
enal. That is, 
if he had a 
fairly hand- 
some head 
(only one), 
spoke English 
and smiled 
charmingly, if 
even occasion- 
ally, Caesar’s axiom applied ...a 
personality appeared on TV, was 
seen, and he conquered. The only 
struggle was on the part of the 
viewer who worked avidly at his 
set to rid it of the ever-increasing 
“snow.” 

The new medium was more video 
than audio. Everyone wanted to 
see what the local or national stars 
of stage, radio and public life 
looked like, for here they were 
practically “in person.” Perhaps 
it was important to hear what they 
said, but what they said was un- 
important. The seeing was the be- 
lieving. 

As the necklines plunged lower, 
the femmes’ Hoopers plunged high- 
er. The male comedians didn’t 
have to be too funny—last year’s 
night club routine was. good 
enough. Guest stars were booked 
on their name value alone with 
the talent assets secondary. 

Suddenly, the habits of a great 
proportion of American families 
changed! 

The TV baby began to grow and 
unlike the average well-behaved 
child was to be heard as well as 
seen. Pretty soon the viewer wante- 
ed to hear something intelligent. 
He was no longer content with a 
pretty head held high or a neckline 
dropped low. He was going so far 
as to ask for new jokes. Sure, 
he still liked the comedians, variety 
shows, fights ands wrestling 
matches, but now a program of 
public affairs, of news, of the Gov- 
ernment and how it’s run, of inter- 
national situations became worth 
seeing. And Mr. Public, sometimes 
Mrs., too, saw and listened. 


| Now a Family Affair | 


The viewer, especially with the 
advent of the coaxial cable, had 
a wide choice of shows and could 
change channels with a flip of the 
wrist. In some cases right from 
the control box next to his easy 
chair. Thus, the channel bosses 
knew they had to offer something 
worthwhile or that simple twist of 
the wrist would be twisting off 
their station. 

Television is now a family affair. 
Performers have to please a group 
which can include a grandmother, 
a husband and wife, a couple of 
teenagers and even the six-year- 
old. This is indeed a large order. 
If publishers had to print only 
books that would appeal to every 
member of a family to the extent 
that they would keep their eyes 
glued to the pages hour after hour 
with great interest and absolutely 
no criticism, the publishers would 
soon be out of business. If golf 
clubs and sewing circles had to 
completely intrigue men, women 
and children equally, how many of 














Maggi McNellis 








them would be in existence? If - 


dress designers and milliners had 
to create dresses and hats that 
would be becoming to each and 


every woman and meet the ap-- 


proval of every man, without excep- 
tion, the Seventh Avenue district 
would be relieved of its impossible 
traffic problem because the street 
would be empty. 

Yet this was the challenge with 
which TV was faced. Programs 
must hold the interest of the group 
no matter how diversified the ages 
or the tastes. Programs must not 
offend anyone in any way by a 
look, a word, an idea. If this was 
required of any other business the 
answer would be “impossible.” And 
it would be, too. So, at least to 
me, it’s a constant source of amaze- 
ment and admiration to see how 
successfully TV is accomplishing 
the “impossible.” 

TV has grown up. It can discard 
the plunging neckline as an atten- 
tion-getter, and is ready for a 


tailor-made suit. 
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Radio and Television 


Never Had It So Good 


By EDWARD J. NOBLE 
(Chairman of the Board, ABC Network) 


The year just past was, to borrow a simile from the military, a 
literal proving ground for the two great elements of our industry— 
radio and television. 

During 1951 radio proved that it is still a vital, potent, growing me- 
dium, firmly rooted in the lives of Americans as a 
source of entertainment, news, information -and 





education and as firmly rooted in the world of 
American business as a matchless method for the 
advertiser to reach mass audiences at minimal 
costs. And during the same period, television 
proved itself to be the miracle medium we in the 
industry had all envisaged it—of almost incredible 
popular appeal, flexible, imaginative, explorative. 
And, on the business side, television started to at- 
tain full stature during the year and to begin pay- 
ing its own way. 4 











television has been the medium which captured 
more attention and interest during the year. 


The factors attached to any expanding industry insured this—the 
constantly increasing number of sets in use, the quality and variety of 
programs available, the attention paid to the medium by the press and, 
finally, the giant stride which television took to the Pacific Coast and 
which gained for it a truly national audience. 


How many Americans a generation ago could attend the theatre 
weekly? Television today permits them to do it nightly. How many 
Americans a generation ago saw a World Series? Today millions see 
these contests as a matter of course. How many Americans a genera- 
tion ago could feel themselves intimately a part of history-making 
forces? Today, through television, a nation watches its President as 
he opens the sessions of a peace treaty conclave bringing to a final, 
formal conclusion one of the most terrible wars in history. 


| A Proven Quantity | 
The potential of television as medium for education was definitely 
established during the year. That potential is now being vigorously 
explored along several avenues. On television, within the past year, it 
has been possible to see and hear a physician in Baltimore conversing 
with a patient and to see and hear specialists as far away as Chicago 
and New York offer their own diagnoses of the patient’s ailment. 
While all of us in the industry can be proud of the advances recorded 


Edw. J. Noble 











by television during the year, I think it incumbent upon us to look to | 


the future of the medium rather than to dwell fondly on accomplish- 
ments already recorded. 

For, despite its achievements during the year, television in some of 
its aspects came in for pointed criticism in 1951 and I think it behooves 


all of us in the industry to anticipate areas of criticism and to take | 


corrective steps to eliminate causes for criticism rather than be placed 
on the defensive. 





Re-examine Your Product | 

To that end, I feel that programs and program content should be 
carefully pre-tested by the telecaster before they are put on the air: 
that new program sources should be sought for and uncovered; that 
program formats should be re-examined from time to time to avoid the 
trite and the obvious; that we should strive in every way to build 
programs that are as exciting and challenging as the very nature of the 
medium in which they are presented. And we should never lose sight 
of the fact that the ultimate aim of the medium is to appeal to the 
American family in the American home and that there is the final 
judgment seat for our efforts. 

I think that 1951 was a year of which radio, too, can be proud. Its 
accomplishments have come in the nature of a surprise even to many 
in the industry itself and should certainly and finally remove any lin- 
gering doubts that radio is an obsolete and foredoomed means of com- 
munication and of advertising. 

Radio broadcasters, with the experience of 1951 behind them and with 
a clearer and surer knowledge of the innate worth of their medium, 
can look forward to the future with more confidence, I believe, than 
was the case a year ago. 'chey have had time to assay and analyze the 
medium itself and the probable effects on the undeniable inroads made 
upon radio by television. They have attained a realistic attitude con- 
cerning the scope and possible limitations upon their medium. I feel 
at are better prepared than ever before to operate on this realistic 

asis. 

For both radio and television I look forward to 1952 as a period for 
further growth and development and for an opportunity to serve well, 
in every phase of their operations, the American people. 
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ANNOUNCER-NARRATOR 


THE BiG STORY HOLLYWOOD PLAYHOUSE 
NARRATOR SATURDAY NIGHT THEATRE 


THE CAVALCADE OF AMERICA SUNDAY NIGHT THEATRE 


There is no question that, in the popular mind, | 
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This Is Only 
| The Beginning 


| 
{| 
| 





(President, DuMont Labs.) | 


Television up until now has spe- 
cialized in entertainment chiefly 
because such programming offered 

ithe quickest transition 
from experimental to commercial 
status. The big role that television 





possible 


is to play in our lives is still in the | 
|making but is yet to be revealed | 


in all of its glory. We should not 
make the mistake of placing tele- 
vision in the fixed category of en- 
tertainment, since that is but a part 
of its function and place in our 
lives. Its significance and poten- 
tial in other fields are present. 
| Full utilization and recognition of 
lits powerful force for good is in 
ithe hands of all of us in the in- 
dustry. 

Television today is but a fledg- 
‘ling. The limitations on the me- 
|dium’s opportunity to grow, ex- 
|pand and serve the whole country 
| and all of its people, brought about 
by the exigencies of the “freeze” 
|are only too well known. There 
jare only 108 stations in 63 cities 
iserving less than half the area of 
ithe nation. In 40 of these cities 
ithere is only one station. These 
|people do not have the freedom 
|\of program choice from multiple 
| services enjoyed in such cities as 
|New York, Chicago, Washington 
|and Los Angeles. There are only 
| approximately 14,000,000 receivers 
|in considerably fewer than half the 
|homes of our country. However, 
|there is a ray of hope coming from 
|recent announcements by FCC offi- 
|cials that the “freeze” may be lift- 
ed within a few months. 

When that “thaw” comes, tele- 
vision will be started in earnest on 
its road of destiny. Within the 
next 20 years we will see thousands 
lof TV stations spread all over the 
country with millions 
ceivers in a large percentage of 
the homes in every community, 
large and small. 

That is the time when general 
public recognition will come to 
TV. That is the time it will take 
its rightful place as the greatest 
mass form of communications ever 
devised by man. That is when its 
potential will be realized as a great 
force to serve America and man- 
kind in the causes of education, re- 
ligion, culture, politics, peace and 
world-wide human relations. That 
is when the significance of televi- 
sion will be recognized and extend- 
ed far beyond the field of enter- 
tainment. 

With this recognition will come 
ever-increasing civic responsibility 
as television becomes such an in- 
tegral element of community life. 
Potentially it is the most powerful 
force for good in the community, 
and by the same token the easiest 
to maltreat. 

Vast Sphere of Influence | 


Television’s audiences will have 
available to them more informa- 
tive and cultural programming 
than exists in any other medium 
of communications. Home audi- 
ences will have an opptrounity to 
view more public affairs, see more 
important people, learn more, and 
be able to see at first hand more 
of the people who are making his- 
tory than was ever possible in an 


\ (Continued on page 1138) 
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By MARTY 


The day of the “holler” guy in 
sports broadcasting is ended. Once 
upon a time the prime requisites 
of a sports announcer were an 
animated voice, a healthy set of 
vocal cords and above all else, a 
resourceful imagination. Today, 
with the development of television 





}and the consequent ‘education ot 
the sports fan into the category 


] 
of “expert,” the sports broadcaster 


must be at least as learned as the 
listener or the viewer. 
Broadcasting technique has 
changed because the fan _ has 
changed. It is not enough today, 
in broadcasting football, to say that 
Joe Doakes has the ball, “He's 


down to the 40, the 30, the 20, the 


10, the five, the four, the three, the 
‘two, the one, he’s over.”” The fan 
today wants to know how the ball 


By DR. ALLEN B. DU MONT ||| carrier got there. Did they use the 


“T”’ or the single wing? Did the 
ball carrier take a pitch-out, a 
hand-off, or a direct pass; did he 
go round the end, off the tackle, 
over the guard, or up the middle; 
did he cut back or flare out to the 
sideline, did he have one, two or 
any key blocks; was he closely 
pursued or did he go over all 
alone? 

In addition, what sort of a de- 
fense was being used against him? 
Did the defense use a five, six or 
seven man line; were the backers 
|up tight or were they playing loose; 
was it a 6-2-3, a 6-1-4, a 5-3-3, a 
seven-diamond or a_ 6-2-2-1 de- 
fense? If some of these details 
are missing, the educated fan of 
today doesn’t get the complete 
picture. Where once all that was 
looked for, from the fan, was who's 
carrying the ball and how far did 


he get, today much more of foot- 
ball’s complexities must be in- 
| cluded. 


| —- Lay Off The Prose, Bub | 


You must remember those mag- 
nificent passages of prose which 
came so mellifluently from your 
|loudspeaker which described the 
state of the weather at a sports 
event. ‘“‘The sun is a burst of golden 
| fire in a miasma of misty blue as it 
|tips the western rim of the sun- 
drenched stadium,” or “the gods of 
| weather have conspired to wreak 


havoc on the scarred sod of the | 


field as Jupiter Pluvius vies with 
Thor to harass the protagonists.” 
Today’s broadcaster refers to the 
'weather to indicate the effect it 
will have on the game. “The sun 
lis going down” or “it’s raining 
| hard,” will do for the above. When 
‘Mel Allen, Russ Hodges, Red Barber 
!or Connie Desmond tell you about 
the shadow on the diamond be- 
tween the pitcher’s mound‘and the 


Changing Styles In 
Sports Broadcasting 


GLICKMAN 


| batter’s box, it’s to point up the 
|added difficulty the hitter has in 
| following the ball from. the 
{sunshine of the pitcher into the 
shadow of the hitting zone. 
Television is making honest men 
of sports announcers. Before TV 
the ringside spectator and the 
radio listener had two versions of 
a prize fight. Almost always the 
listener heard a thoroughly exciting 
show. Fights on radio were filled 
with “crashing rights, jarring lefts, 
savage barrage of blows, whaling 
away with both hands, bloody and 
battered hulks,” etc. Some of those 
fights rated those descriptions . . . 
but not many. I'll never forget 
waiting .up for my Dad after listen- 
ing to fights he had seen, too ex- 
|cited from the blow-by-blow de- 
scription to sleep, to be completely 
disillusioned with his laconic com- 
ment, “What a dull fizht. I coulda’ 
licked either one myself.” Wasn't 
it common practice a few years 
ago to tune in the television and 
the radio description of a fight 
simultaneously ... for laughs? 


A sports fan today is a far more 
educated sports viewer than he 
once was. A fan now knows not 
only batting averages and com- 
parative scores, he knows tech- 
niques, strategies, tactics, rules, 
and the duties of the officials. As 
the public’s know'edge has increas- 
ed, the sports announcer’s activities 
have become more specialized. A 
broadcaster today is known not so 
much for his versatility, but for 
the job he does in his specialty. 
The requirements for top sports- 
casting are such that a man can 
do only two or three sports well 
cnough to satisfy the demands of 
the exacting fan. Hence, we find 
that each sport is identified with 
specific announcers, whereas it 
used to be that specific announcers 
were identified with every sport 
McNamee, Husing and Stern used 
to cover them all. Today it’s Hus- 
ing, Stern and Wismer on football; 
Barber, Hodges, Allen and Des- 
mond on baseball; Curt Gowdy, 
Bud Palmer and this writer on 
basketball; McCarthy and Field in 
racing; Dunphy, Taub, Powers and 
Hodges on boxing. Sure, we often 
do other events because there are 
so many to do. But the top assign 
ments, year in and year out, go to 
different sports announcers. No 
one man can handle them all well 
enough today to satisfy the fan. 

The trend very definitely has 
been away from the “holler” guy 
to the calculated precise reporting 
of the expert. Today's listener gets 
baseball coverage from men who 


|are students of the game, many of 


whom played it professionally: 
football from ex-players and 
coaches; horse races from men 


who have followed the horses most 


'of their lives; athletics from ex- 


atletes. 
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TV’s ‘Intimacy’ Mates Odd 
Bedfellows On Labor F ront 


By BERT BRILLER 5, 


Television is proving itself the 
“intimate medium” in more w<ys 
than one. The phenomenal grow.h 
of video as a force with impact 
on all phases of show business is 


making all the entertainment 
unions more intimate, prodding 
them to unity. 

At the moment the _ various 


guilds, suddenly thrown into great- 
er proximity than ever before, 
seem to be jabbing elbows in‘o 
each others’ ribs, with an occasio1- 


al kick in the shins. But if the 
crowding hes thus far produced 
mostly jostling and bickering, it 


has also given rise in many quar- 
ters to a commonsensical under 
standing of the need for common 
aims. In 1852. it’s consider-d 
likely, cease-“ires will be inked in 
the severzl jurisdictional wars and 
more or less cordial ententes will 
be established. 

There are sirong indications that 
diplomacy, based on the recogni- 
tion that inter-:nion strife can only 


weaken the guilds, will prevail. ‘ine 
will-to-uniiy is evidenced, tor ex 
ample, in the talent field. At 
membership meetings, time and 
again, speakcrs have called for 


“one big union” among the 


branches of the Associated Actors 
& Artisies of America. Performers 
who pay dves to several union 

Actors Eauity, American Fedcra- 
tion of Redio Artists, Television 


Authority, American Guild of Va- 


riety Ariists, etc.—feel that the 
need to hold cards in multiple 
crafts is a tough financial drain. 
They’ve also expressed the con- 
viction that bargaining positions 
will be sirengthened by joining 
forces. 
| TVA’s Merger Push 

Last month’s TVA _ convention 
should provide a powerful shove 


in the direction of merger. The 
confab resolved that if the five 
eastern branches of the 4A’s don't 
get together by July 1 (and provid- 
ing AFRA isn’t the only branch 
opposing a five-party consolida- 
tion) a TVA-AFRA wedding should 
be permitted. 

Such a bilateral marriage is 
anathema to many artists. Equicy 
and AGVA, par icularly, feel the 
AFRA-TVA mixture will be poison, 
giving the combo greater weight 
and putting the other branches at 
a disadvantage. With the banns 
posted for July 1, if the five 
branches don’t work out a satisfac- 
tory blueprint for blending, they'll 
be weeping at the AFRA-TVA nup- 
tials. 

That still leaves the explosive 
question of the TVA-vs-screen 
guilds feud. The NLRB, serving 
as ump in that knock-down-drag- 
out Donnybrook, last year made 


_ several rulings which strengthened 


the Screen Actors and Screen Ex- 
tras Guilds. Basically, said the 


i 





NLRB, conditions in the live TV 
and film fields are different; there- 
fore, live actors and film actors 


;should not be lumped together in 


elections for bargaining agent. Re- 
sults: where TVA took on SAG- 
SEG, the latter won; in other polls, 
where victory for TVA would have 
meant the video union’s repping 
pixites for theatrical product as 
well as telefilms, TVA withdrew. 
Screenites Gain in Vidpix 
These developments tend to give 
the screen guilds jurisdiction over 
most celluloid made for tele. There 
are, of course, several areas in 
which the jurisdictional issue re- 
garding vidfilm is still unsettled. 
However, a basis has been laid for 
compromise. The conflict between 
the live and screen unions was bit- 
ter and vehement, but the hatchet 
could be buried in some lot which 
once made quickies and is now 
lensing half-hour TV features. 


Among the scripters, too, the 


new year may bring peace. The 
Radio Writers Guild, in a “shock 
therapy” technique, last summer 


filed for an NLRB election among 
tele scribblers. The radio union 
assertedly moved to hurry up the 
Authors League into jelling the 
jurisdictional situation. Previous- 
ly, the various guilds (dramatists, 
screen and radio, hook-and-mag 
writers) had agreed to a National 
Television Committee on which 
they and the ALA’s Television 
Writers Group were all repped. 

RWG petition brought 
protest from the other League 
guilds. However, the RWG subse- 
quently withdrew its petition and, 
it’s understood, a new formula is 
being evolved which will keep the 
League intact. Negotiations with 
the webs have been resumed and 
this year should see the scribes 
script a pact with the chains, bank- 
rollers and agencies. 

Among the problems of welding 
unions together are diverse tradi- 
tions, leaders and policies. The 
question of “blacklisting,” fof ex- 
ample, which has been raised in all 
the show biz unions has been met 
differently from craft to craft. All 
have expressed distaste for politi- 
cal screening, but there has been 
little if any joint action. 

Looking ahead, union toppers 
say that the agenda for 1952 calls 
for organizing tele personnel in 
the hinterlands. Yet, they add, 
radio must not be forgotten. While 
AM’s network income may be 
dwindling, they aver, the chains 
are still in a position to grant pay 
hikes. Although these may not 
be great, the laborites believe, 
there. should be some fair in- 
creases, Additionally, the unions 
will probably press for improved 
working conditions and terms, such 
as severance pay, vacations, pen- 
sion funds and the like. 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


DONALD RICHARDS | 
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TV Trickery | 


~~ Continued from page 103 Soe | 

| 
hocus-pocus shows with general ap- 
peal aren’t being televised at the 
moment is one of the medium’s 
greatest mysteries. 

' 

Consider, for example, a weekly 

ihalf hour of the “The Greatest 
Tricks.” One week the feature 
|would be the sensational bullet- 
| catching mystery, which has cost 
|so many performers their lives. 
Think of the publicity angles. An- | 
other week the feature would be 
|“Sawing a Spectator in Half” or 
| ® ** ‘ s ry al 
| “Houdini’s Chinese Water Torture 
Cell” escape. 
' In my travels here and abroad | 
| I’ve seen hundreds of seldom-used | 
| spectacular illusions which are per- | 
fect for television. 
| Another way magic can pep up 
| programming is in the commercial | 
department. Ingeniously con-| 
| structed shadow boxes, slates, and | 
|frames could produce the spon-| 
| sor’s message—by magic. Again, | 
| sleight-of-hand can change a dollar | 
bill into a package of the adver- 
tiser’s product, or infallibly choose 
the one right (from the advertis- 
er’s point of view) product from a 
field of many. 




















Chinese Message | 


In my “Magic by Christopher” 
shows I sometimes scrawled a mes- 
sage in Chinese on a slate. As the 
viewers watched, the Oriental sym- 
bols changed visibly into the spon- 
sor’s name. When I said you could 
stretch your dollar by patronizing 
the sponsor’s store, the dollar ac- 
tuaily stretched; when I said you 
could change a shopping list into 
a tableful of tasties, the list melted 





away and the promised spread was 
in its place. 

Audience participation is always 
popular in magic, and especially on 
television. If the spectator used is 
a celebrity, so much the better. 
When there’s a Garry Moore or 
Faye Emerson around for me to 
show my tricks to, their acting abil- 
ity and informality always punch 
up the climaxes. 

In TV the magician with one act, 
an act that may have earned him 
a handsome income for many years 
in vaudeville theatres, is good for 
only three or four guest appear- 
ances during the year. But if the 
magician is versatile and devises 
new routines for each show, his 
playing time is limited only by the 
demand for his appearance and the 
sales ability of his agents. 

The first big-budgeted, lavishly 
produced TV magic show has yet 
to be produced, but when it is, it 
will. work wonders in the video 
world. 





Fordham’s Israel ‘Vistas’ 

WFUV-FM, Fordham U. outlet 
in N. Y., will beam “Vistas of Is- 
rael,” transcribed series produced 
by the Israel Office of Information. 
Show will be heard Saturdays at 
7:15 p. m., starting Jan. 5. 

Airer will be carried on 42 U.S. 
stations. 





‘Dear Mr. Sponsor 


y BLANCHE MERR 


I’m just an average housewife 

And I live in the suburbs of town 

My meals were on time and my house would just shine 
Now everything’s all upside down. 

And many a woman will know what I mean 

Because TV has changed my entire routine 

And as for the housework—my place is a sight 

Cause I sleep half the day and I’m up half the night 








I get out of bed afternoons about three 

Go straight to the parlor and turn on TV. 

Then on comes Kate Smith around four o’clock 

So I sit in my rocker and just rock and rock 

Before I know it the clock’s striking five 

And I say to myself, “Land sakes alive 

I’ve got to go out and get something for dinner” 

And I buy what Kate tells me cause Kate’s sure getting thinner 
But I do take time out to get something for Charlie 
Then we eat in the parlor watching Kuk, Fran & Ollie 
On comes the Stork Club and like a couple of dreamers 
We sit and watch Sherman while we smoke our Fatimas. 


I’ve bought every product those men asked me to 

Why my hair has been dyed every color and hue. 

I bought Pepsi-Cola and all brands of beers 

And we drink all that stuff ‘till it comes out of our ears 
We bought. a new icebox and bought a new range 
Everything in the house I’ve had to change 

Well—we bought everything within reason and rhyme 
When we didn’t have cash we bought them on time. 


We've watched every program my husband and me 
And decided last night that we have the right 
To tell you what’s wrong with TV: 


No two ways about it—we like dancing that’s true 

But dancing’s one thing that those shows overdo 

Up comes the curtain ana out trip the girls 

We're dizzy from watching those twists and those twirls 
Turn on Channel 2 and they’re prancing and dancing 

Turn on Channel 9 and they’re dancing and prancing 
We're so sick of dancing we turn on Number 4 

What happens? They’re dancing and prancing some more. 
Which leads us to believe the producers must say 

“We've got 10 minutes to kill, let’s do a ballet.” 


And there’s another thing we think’s just a crime 
Every night the best shows go on the same time. 

On Tuesdays my hubby turns on Uncle Milty 

And I want Sinatra—then my darling feels guilty 

I like Danny Thomas and that’s another big worry 
Cause I know he'd rather be watching Ken Murray. 


And no matter what night we turn on any channel 
The same girls are sitting right on the same panel. 
So we'd like to mention—it’s just a suggestion 
There must be more than 10 girls that can answer a question. 
’Cause turn one of those shows on—and 

“Shoh as you’re bohn” 

There sits Maggi McNellis, Kilgallen and McElhone 
So we switch to a drama—a real killer-diller, 

And just as the villain is ready to kill her, 

We’re both so excitea we start in to yell 

When on comes a man with a mouthwash to sell. 
He gargles and gurgles and ruins the whole plot 
After that we don’t care if he kills her or not. 


I'll finish this letter tomorrow—you'll just have to pardon me 
’Cause I don’t want to miss one program tonight on TV. 


= 














JACK. OWENS 
“THE JACK OWENS SHOW” 


The Newest and Brightest Show in the West.” Produced and Directed 
by ROBERT HAFTER 
CBS-Radio Western Regionai Network 





Monday through Friday 4:15-4:45 P.M.—P.S.T. 
Exclusive Management M.C.A, 
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1951’5 $60,000,000 TV PIX TAB 





‘T Was Taught to Shut Up 


By BILL STERN 


It’s hard to practice the golden 
rule with a silver tongue. “Silence 
is golden,” they say; but try to 
tell this to a fellow who has been 
chewing the fat on rac dio year after 
year with scarcely time to draw a 
preath. Take any radio spieler, 
switch him to a TV chore and see 


| haired singer—tripped and almost 
bag sting on the stage. 

From the audience came a boom- 
ing voice which I’m sure reached 
|}every other home in America. It 
shouted, “Hey Bill, who made the 
tackle?” 

More recently, I’ve learned that 
alternating between radio and tele- 
vision can be confusing and not 


> 


1000 HOURS OF 
aHOWS FILMED 


| By JOHN L. SINN 
(President, Ziv TV Programs) 
The making of filmed programs 
and features for television is big 
| business. More than $60,000,000 
were spent on such productions 








|AM-TV: A Plaque 
For Both Your Houses 


By ROBERT E. KINTNER 
(President, ABC Network) 
Television was the tonic 
to be repeated. 
Before discussing 1952, let me tell you what I mean by those first two 
sentences. 





radio needed! It caused an advertising drama 


After the initial shock of the spectacular success 


of television, the advertising world and radio in 





j . ~? actaring . ‘ > or -j a5 arecardi > > : ; j j 
what happens. amusing. Mastering the manly art | during 1951 according to the best particular began a searching re-examination of 
He talks too much. of silence for video has its difficult | estimates. About 3,000 hours of both television and radio. This has been a great 
> moments ‘ > itehi "OLY: ing for slevisi ‘re . ’ : ‘ 
weasel people told me, | 20! 1ents but SO does switcning progi imming for te levision were benefit to all concerned. 
Tha And be. back to lovely, loquacious radio | filmed. What was an infant indus- Advertisers tried television alone and found that 
“Bill, you talk too much n €-| where dead air is suicide. Follow- | try three years ago has grown into | 


socusation came as 
a shock. In radio I developed a 
rapid-fire style of sports audio re- 
porting which, I thought, would 
keep my mouth chockful of bread 


liev e me the 


ing a TV breather, a radio commen- 
tary is hard work. 


After knocking out a number of | 


silent spells for television, I went 
back to radio determined to give 
my voice a good workout again— 


a giant and is growing even more 
| colossal. 

Although not all types of TV pro- 
gramming lend themselves to film- 
ing, most of them do. Eventually, 
we in the _ industry 


| 


believe, | 


radio is needed for complete exposure of their 
client’s messages and products. Broadcasters and 
advertisers looked at the statistics and yardsticks 
of radio and found radio was not being fully meas- 
ured. Portable radios and multiple-set homes took 
on new importance. Radio was and is giving far 
greater coverage than measuring systems had been 





; ee along | Which I did. However, I found my- | petwee )-90% ‘ »le- ; »por 
and butter for life. Then al ng self with a decidedly irksome fault. | ee - — ¢ ne - | Robt. E. Kintner able to report. _ 
came television and, alas, I dis-| kept saying: “That -|vision programming will be on film In short, television has been a great help in de- 


covered my radio approach didn’t 


fit at all in the newer medium. 


fellow you 
long pass was 
For real, rough- 


just saw grab that 


John Doakes;: or, “ 


From a technical point of view, 
film offers many advantages over 


been sur- 
newspaper 


We should not have 
same pattern was followed in the 


veloping and exposing radio's full use 
prised, because exactly the 


. tough line play keep an eye on | live.” For example, the cutting | and magazine industries with the advent of radio. After a period of 

They say you can’t teach an old that guard.” : room floor becomes the final rest- intense re-examination it was found that each did a particular job 

dog new tricks. Yet, here’s one old “f aro tener thought I was ing place of fluffs and flaws. best. Today all continue to play vital roles in the United States’ econ- 

dog who was forced to master a) daffy for ae hua te inne From the network advertiser's ®™Y aS movers of goods, as well as in the entertainment and cultural 

few new wrinkles—or else stop > Ee aga IF rn Al ae point of view, a filmed show can | life of the nation. Television caused this little advertising drama to 
vagging his tail forever. In other aden ak 0 aunt tactile. 3 couldn't | Permit him to overcome such prob- be repeated. 


words, the old dog radio announcer 
must learn that on video he wags 
his tail, not his tongue. 

Between halves of one of my 


It developed this guy was a long- 


The words of the fellow stung. 
Believe me, during the second half 
of this football game I was so 
quiet you could hear a halfback 
get dropped. 

Keeping quiet, of course, has its 
virtues. Two-platoon football, as 
you are probably aware, presents 
substitutions in such great quanti- 


blame him. It’s pretty 
see anything on your 
even if you spin it 
study the tubes. 


difficult to 
radio set, 
around and 


dio-television thing. In a way it 


improvement at both jobs, some 
other medium of transmission will 
arrive. But that’s getting ahead of 
the story, isn’t it? 


Vincent Evans as WLW 





London Correspondent 


lems as the time difference between 
From 
regional and | 


and west coast. 


advertiser, 


the east 
the “spot” 
local advertiser’s point of view, the 


ming and the opportunity to bene- 


stories. 

Because of the increased de- 
mands for filmed television shows, 
the busy producers in the industry 
have set themselves up on a mass 
| production basis. Ziv has done so, 
|meanwhile taking steps to insure 
that no corners are cut in the 
process. Briefly, in setting them- 


—And Plenty of Profits 


Radio and television will rise to the occasion in 1952 with the result 
that the year will see new high points in public inerest and educational 


. 

earlier football telecasts, I was Well. it’s taken a number of | filmed-syndicated shows offer addi- | broadcasting. In my opinion, 1952 also’ will bring another reward to 
| paged to the phone booth to take | years but now I think I’ve mas- tional advantages by permitting | the broadcasters: it will be a most profitable year. 

i an urgent call from a stranger. | tereq—to a small degree—this ra-| Maximum flexibility in program- It has been said many times over that television will be a vital factor 


in electing candidates to political office in the future. This does not 


| time football fan who was exas-| ;eminds me of a husband trying to | fit from the hard-hitting local sales mean that the most telegenic candidates will be those elected. It docs 
i perated at my constant chatter. | njesse both his wife and his Message. To the TV station owner, | mean that those who are able to put forth their platforms and reply 
“Hey Stern,” the heckler shouted | jother-in-law. Only. it’s tougher, Such a program offers the oppor- | most convincingly on television to the issues of the day may be ex- 
over the wire. “The football teams | Who knows, though, perhaps | tunity to snare a local sponsor with | pected to carry the vote. 
take time out. Why don’t you’ |after we’ve become expert beyond 4 Show featuring top stars and top But—and here is where the advertising and broadcasting fraternity 


will be awaiting results with great interest 
vision in the coming political season will not 
knell of radio. 


despite its impact tele- 
be sounding the death 


Radio's mass coverage of our country has been demonstrated many 
times. The convenience of radio listening gives it many advantages 
over television. It has always been a potent force during an election 
year and I am certain this will not change in 1952, which finds 96 out 


of every 100 homes covered by radio. 


ac os - ‘ da ab ans ‘ sg ve P 2 ming on : 
ties even Mite daueen aaa a tuna selves 25G vs. 250G. filmed tele- Just as 1951 ‘saw ABC demonstrate the advantages of morning radio 
: ; “pa : ag pc -.» iy tO leading national advertisers, 1952 will show this network concen- 
time keeping tabs on all their Cincinnati vision producers have gone far in : , ; 
g ‘ | incinnati. Laat wane wis ing to a erester trating on the afternoon audience with special block programming. 
players. Therefore, when you are ong range planning to a greate! 


stumped by a rash of newcomers 
on the field, you don’t name names. 


Vincent Evans, former chief of 
ithe Washington bureau of the Lon- 


extent than the motion picture in- 
dustry has. Ziv produces films for 


Flexibility and mass circulation at the lowest possible cost per thou- 
sand listeners are distinct advantages on the side of radio. There is no 


You just pick up the backfield at | don Daily Express, has been named about $25,000 which would require ete ggg cay get n-ne a, board Mas i” 
your leisure and let it go at that. | Lond . jent for WLW by the motion picture industry at the see og elie ne on — a an ve oo 
i Dandy, isn’t it? 4ondon Correspondent f0 4 Y present time to spend $250,000 to long and useful life in America’s economy and culture. 





Most a us have discovered the 
fewer times you open your mouth, 
the less you put your foot in it. 
On one early job I took great pains | 
to identify every player who made 
or assisted in making a tackle dur- 
ing the course of a football con- 
test. Naturally, this involved con- 
siderable chatter on my part and | 
I fear I spent most of my time | 
talking about tackling. 


A couple of nights later I was 


| James D. Shouse, chairman of the 
|Crosley Broadcasting Corp. board. 

Hubert Holloway, former Wash- 
ington and New York journalist, a 
|newcomer to the Crosley news staff 
here, is doing humorus _ slant 
i stints on both WLW and WLW-TV. 

In addition, Charles K. Parker, 
|former resident of China and 


| Japan, has joined the WLW news- | 


|room as Far Eastern observer, and 
Robert Schakne has been named 


emcee for a variety program when |the station’s Korean war corre- 


one of the guest stars—a honey- 


spondent. 











produce. It sounds fantastic, but 
here necessity was the mother of 
invention. To survive, we had to 
be ingenious and set ourselves up 


in such a manner that we could | 


produce films inexpensively, yet 
out of the top drawer. 

Ziv produces, at the present mo- 
ment, 104 half-hour films each year. 
'This is comparable to about 40 full 
length motion pictures. Obviously, 
to produce such an enormous quan- 
tity of shows, we have had to plan 
at long-range and wisely. 
| Among our methods have been 
‘the setting up of flexible sets and 


There are two areas where the presence of television has barely been 
felt. These are education and news. In both of these quarters ABC 
Television has some interesting plans for the year ahead, and already 
has moved prominently into these fields. 

ABC's Public Affairs Department last month launched “Horizons,” 
a new television program in the education field in cooperation with 
| Columbia University. “Horizons,” which brings the informal give-and- 
take between Columbia faculty members and students before the tele- 


vision cameras, has been lauded by critics and educators alike as a new 


@ revolving stages which, with a 
* minimum of effort, can be com- 
|pletely changed over within 10 | 
minutes. This we accomplish by 


cite) et ea ois 


Peay 














/ous sound stages under 


having our own lumber yard and 
carpenter shop as well as numer- 
one roof, 
trained work 


and three highly 


| crews which, at a moment’s notice, 
| . . . 
| can swing into action and start re- 


modelling a set the minute the ac- 
tion shifts to another stage. Our 
sets have, moreover, been designed 
for easy conversion into new set- 
tings. We had top designers and 


| decorators working with us for 
| months to help us solve this prob- | 


lem, which has since enabled us 
to save thousands and thousands 
,of dollars in man-hours. 


‘ae Trying To “Unlearn” az | 


| Frankly, the first thing we did 
in order to put our plans into ef- 
,fect, was to instruct our person- 
'nel with motion picture experience 
,to unlearn many of their previous 
methods of operation and orient 
|\themselves into doing 
|brand new way—a way which 
| would enable them to turn out in 
ithree or four days what would 
| previously have required them six 
to eight weeks to accomplish. 

| The problem facing producers of 
filmed television shows today is 
that of demand and distribution. As 
the television industry grows, so 


things a/| 


advance in the field of video education. This, naturally, is greatly en- 
couraging to ABC and we are planning additional programs of this 
nature for 1952. 

I know that radio and television are fully aware of these responsi- 
bilities and will tackle the problems with all the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness at their command. 
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Films Vs. TV--“-New Deal’ 
Needed to Cement Ties 


By DR. ALFRED N. GOLDSMITH 


There’s no quarrel like a family | 


quarrel. (Two sisters may think 
the world of each other, but if they 
differ, the sparks fly!) And there’s 





no business 
like show busi- 
ness. These 
are two rea- 
sons why a 
family argu- 
ment in show 


business is one 
for the books. 
3ut after the 
fireworks, it 
usually ends 
in a friendly 
understanding. 
Frankly, I’m 
on the subject on films versus tele- 
vision. Just now these sister arts 
o2casionally screech at each other. 








A. N. Goldsmith 


Dr. 


Sometimes they approach the hair- | 114 fim clips fit beautifully even 


pulling stage. And all to no pur- 


pose. Sooner or later they will 
have to kiss and make up. Each 
needs the other. Each can benefit 
from the other. So, while a scrap 
is sometimes good fun while it 
lasts, it’s got to end some day. 
Eventually — why not now? The 


present is no time for lost motion 
and waste effort in the U. S. A. 


Having watched the growth of 
both arts in closeup, I can find 
many elements of similarity and 


areas of agreement — as well as 
some differences. Each art appeals 
to the eye and ear. Each.tells its 
s‘ory on the screen and through 
the loudspeaker. Television pick- 
ups can be used to make films (so- 
called kinescope recordings), Film 
cameras can make film for televi- 
sion. The studios, their lighting, 
sets and operation have close re- 
s°mblances for each of these arts 
Cood film actors do well on tele- 
v sion in most cases, and vice versa, 


Competent directors have some 
difficulty transferring from one 
ficld to the other — but not too 


much. The story material suitable 
for the motion picture can be 
adapted to successful television use 
in many instances. And of course 


such articles as lenses, lights, 
microphones and controls serve 
almost interchangeably. 

| Parallel Lines | 


All this is natural enough. For 
both arts developed along parallel 
lines. Originally films appealed 
only to sight. They played, 
effect, to a deaf audience. 
on the other hand, played only to 
the ear and left the audience blind, 
so to speak. Then each art decided 
to supply the missing sense. Sound 
was added to the silent pictures. 
Sight was added to radio—and tele- 
vision arrived. During the last 15 
years they may almost be said to 
have developed together—little as 
some will like this statement. 
Equally natural is the fact that 
their problems are similar. Each 
must provide a sharp, bright pic- 
ture. Each must deliver clear and 
natural sound. Each needs good 
co'or reproduction. Each must 
supply attention-holding _ stories, 


capably acted. Each has continual- 


ily to find new forms, stories, and 
|methods to avoid losing its audi- 


ence. And each has serious eco- 


ming which is so essential to the 
educational process, on a longtime, 
regular basis. Commercial broad- 
casters, on the other hand, are com- 
pelled, by reason of having to meet 
a weekly payroll, to confine their 
public service programming to lim- 
ited and sporadic efforts. 


That educational broadcasting is 
on the move, and appears to be 
gaining momentum month by 
month, is evidenced by the devel- 





nomic problems partly arising from 


ever-increasing production costs. | 
(Seratch a film mogul and you find | 


a TV magnate.) 

So both ended up as visual-plus- 
aural program media. As a matter 
of fact, when each is handled pro- 


perly, it is not too easy to tell 
them apart. 
Still more important is what 


each art can offer to help the other. 
Films can offer television excellent 
short subjects, dramas, comedies, 
documentaries, sports event records 
and cartoons. 
outstanding film commercials for 
television. Much of the equipment 


|and know-how of the films can be 


| tions. 


partly transplanted to television, 


into some television live produc- 
This list could be continued 
much further —but the point is 
already obvious. 


On the other side, television has | 


much to offer pictures. Compact 
television cameras can be used to 


|supervise and control economical 


| greatest outlet. 
| can 


| understandings 


filming. Television editing tech- 
niques, properly adapted, can 
reduce film production costs 


without significant loss of quality. 
Through their high sales impact, 
television broadcasts of film trail- 


ers can promote theatre attendance. | 


Television can create or publicize 
stars for the films. Television 
offers an enormous potential 
market for the film producer in the 
future—and will perhaps be his 
Theatre television 
further stimulate theatre 
And so on. 

Each field has made its mistakes 
in its own development and in 
dealing with the other field. Why 
not let this be water over the dam 
—and start fresh on a rational and 
businesslike basis? Cherished mis- 
will lead 
entertainment “Heartbreak 


tendance. 


to an 
Ridge.” 
will put lots of black ink 
right place on the balance sheets 
of films and television alike. I am 
sure there is no bankruptcy of 
ideas, ingenuity, and ultimately of 
good will and common sense on 


| either side of the fence. This being 


in | 
Radio, | 





so, constructive statesmanship and 
a real “new deal” are in order. 











Cinderella 


Continued from page 10 —— 





prime responsibility of rendering 
public service and making educa- 
tion widely available. 


Even though success is judged 
not by economic results, the non- 
commercial broadcaster, no _ less 
than the commercial, is dependent 
upon proper financing, skills, tech- 
niques and information, and limita- 
tions of the medium, 


The educational broadcaster can 
provide the continuity of pregram- 
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NELSON CASE 


Pictures can supp'y | 


at- | 


only | 


But sensible cooperation | 
in the | 


opments within National Associ- 


If all the opinions expressed dur- 
ing the past five years regarding 
the status of radio vs. television 





| ation of Educational Broadcasters. 


As of October, a year ago, educa- 
tional broadcasting in the United 
States was on a springboard. Under 
the administration of President 
Richard Hull, NAEB had estab- 
lished the beginnings of a tape net- 
work, for the exchange of program 
resources. 


~ Bid for TV Channels — | 


Last year there was called into 
being an Ad Hoc Joint Cimmittee 
on Educational Television, which 
called together the educational 
groups of the United States to pre- 


vation of television channels. 
Proposals had been made to vari- 
ous foundations with specific sug- 
gestions of how the educational 
broadcasting establishment could 
utilize financial assistance in the 
| public interest. 
Last year was one of preparation. 
was the administration of the 


It 


great ploughing. That that admin- market, which is probably as well|] 


| istration rendered great service to 
NAEB, and did its job well, is at- 
tested to by the fact that this year 
might well be characterized as the 
| first year of the harvest. 

| More concretely, in 1951, NAEB 
became an incorporated associa- 
tion, under the laws of the state 
of Illinois. It became a constituent 
member of the American Council 
on Education. It united with other 
adult education groups to form the 
| Adult Education Association of the 
United States. 

It joined with the American 
| Council, the Association for Edu- 
| cation by Radio and Television, the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, the National As- 
sociation of State Universities, the 
| National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and the National 
Education Association of the 
United States to form the perma- 
|nent Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional 
one of the members of its Board 
of Directors to act as the Execu- 
tive Director of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

It established permanent head- 


quarters at the University of 
Illinois, and, for the first time in 
its existence, was able to enjoy 


the services of a full-time Execu- 
tive Director. It expanded its tape 
network operations to service some 
75 stations, and it received grants 
in aid from the Fund for Adult 
| Education of the Ford Foundation, 
the Kellogg Foundation, the Old 
Dominion Fund, the Whitney Foun- 
dation, the Cooper Union, the New 
York Herald Tribune, and the 
Edward L. Bernays Foundation, 
'and from other individuals and 
groups, which neared the $1,000,- 
000 mark. 

The Association has established 
close liaison with the departments 


of federal Government, and has had | 


‘representation on the Broadcast 
Advisory Committee to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It has 
established a Public Interest Com- 
| mittee, composed of outstanding 
| citizens of the nation. 

With some 250 educational in- 
stitutions already evidencing an 
active interest in television station 
operation . .. with almost two 
dozen already having money on 
the barrelhead, ready to go at the 
lifting of the freeze, it is fair to 
conclude that the momentum of 
growth and development of educa- 
tion on the air has not begun to 
reach its full acceleration. 

If educational broadcasting is a 
stepchild ...its name is Cinderella. 


‘Dragnet’ Dedicated 
- To Actor Who Died 


“Dragnet,” NBC meller, dedi- 
cated its program last week to Bar- 
ton Yarborough, one of the airer’s 
stars, who died in Hollywood Dec. 
19. After the opening dedication, 
scripter James Moser touched real- 
ity in his yarn by having Sgt. Ben 
Romero, character played by Yar- 
borough, die of a heart attack. 

Yarborough will appear tomor- 
row (Thurs.) on NBC-TV’s version 
of “Dragnet,” since it was filmed 
before his death. A permanent sub 
has not yet been set, although Bar- 
ney Phillips was on last week’s 
show as Jack Webb’s (Sgt. Joe Fri- 
day) aide. 








sent education’s case for the reser- | 


Television, and to provide | 


could be compiled, 


| probably fill a good sized library. | 


Hardly a day goes by that some 
| publication, editorially or other- 
wise, doesn’t give the subject a 
thorough going over. The propon- 
|ents of each of the two media are 
consistently sounding off on the 
|relative merits of their respective 
{forms of broadcasting. 

From all this debate and the 
}reams of copy that have been writ- 
|ten about it, one fact has clearly 
| been indicated. Whether you’re 
| trying to reach your market by 
| radio or by television, it’s the pro- 
| gram that counts. Program impact 
lis still the answer to tune-in. 

This has been particularly true 
with reference to foreign langauge 
broadcasting in the New York 


| saturated with television sets as | 
'any place in the country. The} 
| Specialized programming format of | 
the foreign language broadcasters 


in this area has continued its hold 
|on listeners to a greater extent 
| than ever before in radio’s history. 


| At this moment, there is more 
foreign language and _ specialized 
market programming in New York 
than at any period during the past 
30 years. The demand for time 
continues to be brisk and program 
popularity is being maintained. 
During the past year, we invest- 
ed a considerable sum in the 
study of the six principal special- 
ized areas we serve. We asked 
Advertest Research to make a 
thorough study of listening habits 
in these segments, which happen 
|also to be the dominant lingual | 
groups in this area—lItalian, Jew- 
ish, Polish, Spanish, German, as 
| well as the Negro market. The re-| 
sults are not only highly illuminat- | 
|}ing but offer conclusive proof that | 
the intensity of listening among | 
specialized radio audiences 
greater than that of the non-lan- 
| guage radio audience. 
| Nationality Characteristics 


There are more than twice as 
many sets-in-use in Italian and Po- 
|lish homes, three times as many as 
| German, twice as many in Spanish, 
| three times as many in Jewish and 
| three times as many in Negro 
|homes than the average non-spe- 
cialized sets-in-use for comparable 
time periods. Even during the key 
| television hours from 7 p.m. to 11 
'p.m., the percentage of radio tune- 
|in in Italian and Spanish markets 
| exceeds 55%. 
| In trying to get a scientific pic- 
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Wanna Build a Fortune? 
Get Yourself a Format! 


By FORTUNE POPE 
(President, WHOM, N. Y.) 


ture of the foreign language mar- 
ket, we vere just as interested in 
the nationality characteristics and 
socio-economic status of these 
| groups as we were in their listen- 
ing habits. Here are some of the 
interesting things we discovered: 
Family size is larger in nation- 
ality homes than the New York 
City average. The percentage of 
family members who speak the lan- 
guage ranges from 68% to 93%. 
The overwhelming majority of 
family members listen to and en- 
joy foreign language programs. 
Their favorite type of music 
ranges all the way froia character- 
|istic folk melodies to American 
jazz and bop. Popular Italian and 
operatic favorites appeal to the 
Italo-American audience. The 
| Poles are just as fond as ever of 
their polkas. The German audi- 
ence shows a preference for classi- 
| cal and light classical music. Jew- 


ish tastes lean to folk, religious 
and Israeli music, while Negro 


| tastes lean heavily toward blues, 


spirituals and race music. 





Italians, Jews Lead [ 





The economic status of these 
language groups judged in terms 
of television, autc and telephone 
ownership puts the Italian and 


| Jewish audiences at the top of the 


list. It is interesting to note that 
FM set ownership is high among 
Italians, Germans and Jews and 
practically insignificant in Spanish 


}and Polish homes. 


The past year has witnessed a 


| definite increase in the demand for 
|time on New 


York foreign lan- 
guage stations. The reason for this 
undoubtedly is the fact that scien- 
tific proof is available that the for- 
language audience can be 
reached at a cost of pennies per 
thousand. 

Agencies and advertisers are 
asking more questions about the 
foreign language market than ever 
before. They are eager to receive 
as much scientific information as 
stations can supply. Time buyers 
are planning their radio buys much 
more carefully and _ pinpointing 
their radio budgets where they will 
| do the most good. When a foreign 
| language station can offer a time 
| buyer an audience for as little as 
| 9c. a thousand, the offer naturally 
|looks very attractive when com- 
| pared with costs running into sev- 
| eral dollars per thousand. 


| After analyzing the surveys, we 
came to the conclusion that the 
|foreign language market is very 
real in this area; that it commands 
|} a huge amount of listening in na- 
tionality homes; that it represents 
a terrifically economical buy for 
| the average advertiser; and that it 
| proves once again that if you have 
a format and the programs to go 
| with it—there’s plenty of life left 
iin radio yet. 
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STAATS COTSWORTH 


“Radio’s Top Dramatic Actor” 


NBC—MARK TRAIL, ABC 
RNEY, ABC 


SPECIAL EVENTS NARRATOR FOR NEWS WEEK 
DUMONT AND CBS TV—STUDIO ONE, CBS-TV. 
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By A. C. 


“Benny is through.” 

“winchell’s losing his audience.” 

“Lever is cancelling the Lux The- 
atre.” 

That was the kind of talk you 
id have heard in trade circles 
not too long ago. The speakers 
were people who used to take the 
10 program ratings a bit too 


cou 


Top 
seriously. 
edge of what was really going on 
at the three agencies involved, the 
experts had based their choice 
pieces of inside dope on the latest 
Top 10 radio shows. They had 
jearned that (1) Jack Benny had 
dropped from first to second place; 
(2) Walter Winchell’s rating had 
gone down two-tenths of a point; 
and (3) the Lux Theatre had “slid” 
from third to fourth place. 

In reality, all three shows were 
cruising along, month after month, 
with ratings in the 30’s. They were 
reaching more than 12,000,000 
homes apiece. The fact that Ed- 
gar Bergen may have edged Benny 
by a point or two, putting him at 
the top of the list, meant little to 
Benny, or to his sponsor. But the 
dire conclusions drawn from this 
change of position were sympto- 
matic of that era in radio, with its 
obsession that program ratings 
were the sine qua non of every 
show, every artist. That obsession 


got started with Crossley, persisted 
through Hooperatings, then Niel- 
sen; even today, a few of its die- 
hards give it lip service. 

I say “even today” because a 
slow revolution has taken place in 
radio and television audience 


Ratings: Only The First Step 


With very little knowl- | 











NIELSEN 


measurement. Advertisers, agen- 
cies and broadcasters have come to 





tal importance of accurate ratings, 
the concept of ratings as the be-all 
and the end-all, in evaluating a 
show, is on the way out. And 
'equally, the ranking of a show in 
| the Top 10 list may have very little 
to do with its intrinsic strength, 
|or coverage, or penetration of the 
audience. 





Other Dimensions _ 





So, instead of looking only at 
ratings or rankings, the user of 
|radio or TV time now examines a 
|dozen other dimensions of his pro- 
gram’s audience. Research, 1952- 
style, gives him the answer to these 
down-to-earth questions: What’s 
my cost-per-thousands? How many 
homes do I reach in a week, a 
month? How often does the aver- 
age home listen in a week, or a 
month? How long do they stay | 
tuned to each show? How many of 
them hear my commercials? What’s 
the audience among upper income 
homes? In the northeast? In the 
southwest? Among small families? 
In TV _ homes? In _ radio-only 
homes? In small-town and rural 
areas? Where do I stand during 
the 3rd minute of the show? The 
16th minute? The 28th? How 
many homes that tune to my day-| 
time radio strip also get my mes- | 
sage during my evening TV show? | 
And furthermore, how’s my compe- 
tition doing on all these points? | 

This who-what-when-where-how 
concept in radio and TV research | 
has finally moved into the very 
fabric of time-buying and program 
selection and promotion and the 
allocation of the advertising doi- 
lar. Along Rockefeller Plaza and 
Madison Avenue, and in the home 
offices of the country’s biggest ad- 
vertisers, the answers to that great 





variety of questions are being skil- | 


} 
| 





Today's Greater Responsibility 
For the Radio Writer 


By IRA MARION 


(Eastern Region V. P., 


Despite the “obituaries” printed 
for radio, the hardy rascal refuses 
to stay buried. This has been re- 
flected in many ways, not the least 
of which has been the increase in 
Radio Writers’ Guild membership 
and the recent rise in the collection 
of dues. Certainly we at the Guild 
have no illusions about the effect 
that TV has on AM. We meet it 
every day. A large majority of 
our members are working TV 
writers. But we cannot agree that 
AM’s condition is “mortal.” 

It is becoming more and more 
clear, from where we sit, that the 
true effect of TV on AM is to raise 
the standards of radio well above 
What they have been in the recent 
past. Competition has forced broad- 
casters and advertisers to produce 
programs which will attract listen- 
ers and hold ratings even at hours 
when TV is strongest. Certainly 
we can cite the quality of shows 
like “Halls of Ivy,” “Theatre Guild 
of the Air,” “The Big Show,” 
‘Dragnet,” “Mr, President,” “Ozzie 
and Harriet,” “Stage 52”—the list 
'S Srowing constantly. Obviously, 

anything goes” is no longer a 
truism. Acting, production, writing 
©n a level hitherto heard only on 
the socalled “arty sustainers”: 
Studio One” (in AM), “Columbia 
‘‘orkshop” (of blessed memory), 
.Vorld Security Workshop,” and 

New World A-Coming,” are be- 
Coming standard in commercial 
radio. The effect of this trend on 
the loudspeaker-output in the na- 
lion’s living rooms needs no com- 
ment. What this will do to the 
‘duality of television programs is 
bf question which the future, and 

le listening public, will determine. 
te In the midst of it all, of course, 
S the originating authority”: the 
Tadio writer, For years, writers 

ave beefed, wailed and cried out 


Radio Writers Guild) 


generally against the watered-down 
hack type of writing which passed 
for entertainment in AM. Now, the | 
opportunity seems to be here. | 
Words-without-pictures must be) 
truly image-forming, if they are to | 
offer keen competition to pictures- 
with-words-attached. Style, clarity, 
intelligence, wit are becoming 
necessities in radio. It follows, 
then, that the writer has his work 
cut out for him, not only to achieve 
the new standards, but to slough 
off the habits of years engendered 
by the market in which he has 
worked. The present high quality 
of so many shows is a definite in- | 
dication that the writers are re- 
sponding (and well) to the new 
demands. 

A paragraph in the Minimum 
Basic Agreement between the 
Guild and the four networks states 
in part: “It is mutually recognized 
that a writer is a creative profes- 
sional employee and as such shall 
use his best efforts to maintain and 
improve the professional quality 
of his work and of radio writing 
in general...” It states, in un- 
equivocal terms, the responsibility 
of both writer and employer. This 
paragraph was one of the bases for 
the recent arbitration award to the 
Radio Writers Guild, which re- 
moved the so-called “morals clause” 
from writers’ contracts. In living 
up to this MBA clause, writers in 
radio accept their responsibility in 
the period of change which TV has 
brought about. Only by continu- 
ing to improve the quality of radio 
in general and of radio writing in 
particular will the broadcasters and 
the writers both provide the quality 
of program which will maintain 
radio as the tremendous force for 
the continued growth of our free 
American culture which it can and 
will be. 

In the swiftly changing world of 
which we are a part, all writers 
have a grave responsibility. Radio 
writers have accepted responsibili- 
ties in great crises in the past. 
They will continue to do so today 











realize that despite the fundamen- | 


|fully utilized to solve marketing 
| problems. 

The producer and the writer, too, 
| have much to learn from some as- 
| pects of analytical data. One of 
| the newest trends in quantitative 


| measurement is that it may be used [ 


qualitatively. The minute-by-min- 
ute.profile, the ratio between audi- 
;ence at the start and audience at 
the close of the show, the progres- 
sive flow of listeners or viewers in 
and out of the program—all these 
haVe been used by our own clients 
for guidance in the selection of tal- 
ent, scripts, subject matter and 
timing. 


Every now and then, in the pages 
of VARIETY, you'll read of a TV pro- 
gram, with a 21 rating, that was 
dropped (it failed to hold its audi- 
ence throughout each show); you'll 
hear of a radio series, in the Top 
10, that was shifted to another 
time period (to give the sponsor a 
lower cost-per-thousand homes): 
you'll discover that a big advertiser 
was juggling his entire schedule of 
shows (they weren’t paralleling his 
marketing pattern). Those are 
some of the overt signs of the quiet 
revolution in audience research 
that has taken place in the indus- 
try. 

Well, you ask, why does Nielsen 
continue to release the Top 10 
ists? Because, experience has 
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Less In Common 


Than You Think 


By NEAL ARDEN 





I recently got in from England,, his voice will be soft, and if near 
a little island where television hap-| !oud; he must be a master of 


pened around 1936, and where 


the end of December, 1951, it is | 


still struggling along. No giant net- 
works there—no powerful sponsoiys 
ton in giant networks there— 


you might say not much there—ex- | 
cept, perhaps, one important thing 

a thorough grasp of what tele- 
vision is and, also important, what 
it is not. 

We know that television is not 
cinema, not legitimate theatre, not 
vaudeville, not radio. Radio, spe- | 
cifically, it is not. That is why I 
stand amazed at the number of | 
people who, admitting this, still 


|treat TV as if it were radio. So| 


| thought 


shown, everyone in the trade, in-| 


cluding our non-subscribers, seems 
to be anxious to learn who’s on top, 
who made the high marks, who are 
the select 10 out of 200. 


Al Jarvis Moves to ABC 
Radio-TV on 7-Yr. Deal; 





Guaranteed $2,000 Wkly. 


Hollywood. 

Al Jarvis, who had a year to go 
on his seven-year deal as mainstay 
of the KLAC radio-video program- 
ming. Moves Jan. 28 to KECA on 
an exclusive radio-video deal with 
ABC, which guarantees him $2,000 
weekly. First three years are firm, 
with canceliation privileges belong- 
ing to the net thereafter. 

Jarvis was given a release to ne- 
gotiate with the network execs and 
pacts are being inked after three | 
weeks. Understood Jarvis nixed 
NBC and other indie stations be- 
cause of the possibility of having 
his daily programs relayed cross- 
country. Acting for ABC were 
Don Tatum, western division tele 
director; Phil Hoffman, manager of | 
KECA-TV, and Amos Barn, mana- 
ger of KECA. 

Under his agreement with KLAC, | 


the members of his organization | both 
who’ve worked with him for years | this can be countered by the state- 
'on both tele and radio remain with | ment that, given the essential at- 


KLAC as the framework for Jar- 
vis’ replacement. ABC deal calls 
for two hours of radio and two 
hours of video five days weekly. | 


On KLAC and KLAC-TV, Jarvis | completely equipped, is a sensitive 
reportedly received around $1,750) pair of ears. In addition to all of 
He can bet-| these, however, the TV director 
ter a $2;000 guarantee at ABC needs eyes in the back of his head, 
on a percentage payoff of spon- | nimbie feet, a strong voice, and a 
sored time and complete network | commanding aspect. He has to un- 


weekly for 50 hours. 


spread. Getting paid either a guar- | 
antee or percentage, whichever is | 


greater. 


|} enough similarities for anyone.” 


| ther, the dialog you give an actor 


He'll do the same type’ sound perspective, pictorial compo- 


far as I can see, there is no reason | 
why anyone should ever have 
that television was radio 
with pictures, except for the fact 
that both are transmitted over the 
air. 

Only this week a man we will 
call Sam, and for whose integrity 
and brain I have the highest regard, 
said to me. “That talk about tele- 
vision and radio being so very dif- | 
ferent that’s for the birds. | 
Television and radio,” he contin- | 
ued, “have many meeting grounds; | 
for instance, both require a story | 
line; both require actors and ac- | 
tresses; the actors both need dia- 
log; a director is a necessary evil 
to both mediums, and that’s 


Taking his first point, “TV and 
radio both require a story line.” 
Of course—and so do movies, | 
theatre, novels and Fuller brush 
salesmen. But each adapts the story | 
to its own needs. “TV and radio,” 
said Sam, “both require perform- | 
ers.” But a fat old actor with | 
youth in his voice can play in radio 
the part of a young hero. What 
happens when you see him? Fur- | 


in radio is very different from the | 
dialog you give him in the same 
situation on TV. In radio, on con- 
fronting his rival in love, the 
actor says ... “In my hand I’m 
holding a six-gun—when I count | 
10 I’m going to shoot you.” In tele- | 
vision you see that he’s holding a 
six-gun. 

As to Sam’s fourth point that 
mediums require directors, 


tributes of directors, namely show- 
manship, experience in the medi- 
um, perception and sensitivity, the 
radio director’s main need, to be 





derstand camera angles—where to | 
aim the darn things, sight and | 


show which has won consistently sition, matching of sight and sound 


high ratings. 


so that if a character is far away | 




















and in the future. 
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TV 


| inexorably 


| theatrical technique. 


at | focus and the use of the four dif- 


ferent lenses with which most cam- 
eras are now fitted; of film editing, 
which he has to do in TV as he 
goes along, and the use of the 
Zoomar lens, 

However, in the realm of sound, 
which of course is part of tele- 
vision, the radio man excels. When 
I first got to this country I spent 
many enjoyable days and nights 
monitoring all the TV I could set 
my eyes on. One thing stood out— 
TV shows having a_ production 
team with a radio background 
seemed to have really fine sound 
quality, better than those teams 
coming mainly from theatre, or 
even movies 

Therefore I would say that the 
ideal TV producer or direcior has 
a background of radio which will 
give him command over his use 
of sound—background of the legit- 
imate theatre which will give him 
a complete sense of the effective- 
ness of his scenes in continuity. 
Continuity, that’s the word, be- 
cause exactly as in the theatre, a 
television show having begun can- 


|not, as in a movie studio, be stop- 


ped and a scene re-shot, but must 
continue to its end 
regardless of breakdowns, actors 
fluffing their lines, or mistakes on 
the part of any one of the people 
making up the TV team. To this 
extent, therefore, TV ‘is part of 
But because 
it is seen on a screen and because 
the performers in television must 


| use much the same technique as in 


movies, as must its writers, and 
because TV is a matter less of 
words than of movement, it is to 


this extent a part of film technique. 


Amazing Progress in 2 Years | 


When I visited New York two 
years ago, I freely admit it did 


;}seem to me at the time that the 


BBC-TV in London were slightly 
ahead of New York in production 
technique, 

I wrote, for instance, for the 
London Star about a famous Amer- 
ican show ... “for all the differ- 
ence in angles they might as well 
only have used one camera in place 


lof three. Long shots, medium 
shots and close shots were shown 
us—but these in themselves are 


useless to vary the picture unless 
the producer can provide some 
iateral variation as well...’ Now 
in 1951 I would go all the way 
with Leonard Moseley of the Lon- 
don Daily Express, who recently 
wrote in the highest praise of 
American TV. At the same time, I 
believe he is wrong in his esti- 
mation of the BBC-TV, which he 
dismissed with the words: “pro- 
grams look as if they were pro- 
duced by blind men stumbling 
around on their knees . What 
does he mean ., , stumbling on 
their knees? The clothing situa- 
tion in Britain is still far too bad 
to allow of any such eccentricity. 
No, as Sam would say, “That’s for 
the birds.” 

Radio is not television. I’ve ob- 
served glaring examples of this 
fact in two assignments with which 
I’ve been honored since coming 
here. It certainly is an honor for 
a stranger to be called in by one 
of the biggest advertising agencies 
in New York and asked to re-cre- 
ate one of its ideas. It makes me 
very glad that what I was able to 
do not only completely satisfied 
them as well as their client, but 
also because it will, I hope, 
strengthen in some small measure 
cooperation between our two coun- 
tries. There was nothing wrong 
with their original show except 
that it had been conceived in 


/ terms of radio and not in terms of 


television. Having put this matter 
straight, it was very simple to 
turn out a show on their original 
idea, which was in any case 
‘wizard.” 

At about the same time another 
agency came to me with a script 
based on another excellent televi- 
sion idea. They asked why they 
were unable to sell it for televi- 
sion. The answer was again of the 
simplest, but somehow they hadn't 
seen it in that light previously— 
it was a radio script they were 
trying to photograph, with the 
consequence the idea was “dead” 
from the start. 
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Looking Back 


By ERIC FAWCETT 
(Producer, BBC Television) 


London. 

The phone rang yesterday. Some- 
body in Film Section wanted to 
know what shots I anticipated 
using for “still and moving back- 
projection” during the next 12 
months. It’s the kind of question 
that only a TV producer would 
be expected to answer. If I'd 
turned round and asked in which 


parts of the world our cameramen | 


will be next year I’d have got the 


“How do I know?”, but that’s serv- | 


ice departments—you work for 
them! 

But it set me thinking—thinking 
pack over 22 years of TV. 

In these days of back-projection 
and “electronic inlay and overlay” 
it seems but yesterday that I was 
a song-and-dance man in James 


Logie Baird’s little studio in Long | 


Acre. That 1929 studio putting out 
its little shows of singers, con- 
jurers and comics-—-all single acts 
until somebody discovered that 
duets were nvossible if the artists 
lay on the floor—was littie larger 
than my present office. At one end 
fect 


was a little stage some two 
high upon which we periormed, 
while, through stygian gloom, a 


ray of light—the scanning beam 
flickered on and around us. The 
studio was so small that the scan- 
ned area was only about five feet 
high and three feet broad. I’m sure 
of this because being six feet tall, 
I sang my songs sans feet and did 
my dance sans head. Which only 
proves that even in those days, as 
a performer, I was too big for 
the medium-—they only needed 
small fry! 


| Land-To-Ocean Transmission | 


With those early 30-line transmis- 
sions Baird had already spanned 
the Atlantic and transmitted a pro- 
gram to the Berengaria in mid- 
ocean, but it was not until he tele- 
vised the Derby in 1931 that the 
BBC started its regular halfhour 
programs from Broadcasting 
House. These were transmitted on 
the broadcast band after the eve- 
ning radio programs had finished. 

The new studio was larger—at 
least 10 feet longer—and so we 
went to town! Double acts became 
quite commonplace and thanks to 
the mirror-drum scanner being able 
to pan, dancers were able to move 
around the floor. This was a pleas- 
ant change after the eternal “time 
step” and “cramp roll’ routine— 
“over the tops” and “trenches” had 
always been too wide for the pic- 


ture. And we used seenery: It’s 
true that it was nothing more 
ambitious than black designs on 


a white cloth, but then, everything 
was black or white. We hadn't got 
round to greys. We whitened our 
faces and blackened our eyes, lips 
and even the sides of our noses. 
In fact the only features the 
camera noticed were the ones we 
painted on. At one time I grew 
a moustache—it helped the viewers 
find my mouth. They, God bless 
them, with their scanning disk re- 
ceivers were very loyal, and gave 
us great encouragement. 
Television got a raise. It moved 
from the basement to the top floor 


where the studio was so immense | 


that we had room for a four-piece 
orehestra—any augmentations sat 
on the piano!—and, if I remember 
rightly, here we did our first play. 
This was produced by some of 
our radio drama boys. Some even 
acted in it. It’s probably because 
of this that they have since be- 
come high powered executives—— 


even the BBC has to avoid repeti- 
tions of that sort of thing—but 


did. 





Two-a-Day TV In 1936 | 
From there, in 1936, we moved to 








the o!d studios at Alexandra Pal- | 


ace and here we started the world’s 
first regular twice daily high def- 
inition telecasts. We not only had 
|two big studios, we had two sys- 
tems. The Baird system, with its 
intermediate film and 30-second 
lag, was in one studio, whilst the 
E.M.I. system was in the other 
with Iconoscope cameras. They 
were both on trial and in the end 
E.M.I. won. Artists preferred the 
3aird gear because they could dash 
off the set, see the end of their 


calls, but the engineers hated it 
and program staff found it un- 
wieldy. Everyone regretted that 
the pioneer who had proved the 
whole thing possible should lose 


out in the end, but Baird was al- | 


|ready experimenting with color 
and probably didn’t worry about 
it as much as we did. He left us 


to our troubles with scenery, prop- 
erties, lighting and copyrights and 
| went back to his laberatory, from 
which he emerged in 1941 with the 
best stereoscopic color we've yet 
seen. In fact, it’s the same color 
principle that we are now using 
for training medical students in 
our hospitals. 

But that’s jumping way ahead 
and missing all the excitement of 
the 1936-39 years when we built 
|up the Television Service as it is 
|today with its plays, films, talks, 
quizzes and variety shows. Even 
Danny Kaye played for us then— 
though he wasn’t Danny Kaye in 
those days. It was during this time 
that “Picture Page” started. 
still going strong—viewers won't 
let it die, so its claim to be the 
world’s oldest regular TV program 
looks like going on forever. The- 
atre managers weren’t scared of 
us then and Wardour Street rent- 
ed us films so we did lots of re- 


motes from theatres and revelled 


in Walt Disney shorts. 

We learned about superimposi- 
| tions and did the famous “Fugue 
|for Four Cameras” in which a 
| ballet dancer does a pas de quatre 
with herself. Very exciting, then! 
| Much 
|}our modern productions can ever 
|be in spite of multi-studios, floor 
tanks, turret lenses and back pro- 


that fellow up!) But the trickiest 
thing to produce was, and still is, 
true television variety. I mean the 
intimate kind played solely for, 
and to, the home viewer. Even 
after all these years, we have only 
two or three comedians capable of 
this kind of work. So, willy-nilly, 
we are adopting the old get-out of 
using an audience in the studio. 
We know it’s not true television, 
| because the home viewer is mere- 
|ly eavesdropping on an audience 
enjoying themselves in some other 
place, but, as in radio, it makes the 
acts sound better than they are and 
it’s the easiest way out of the 
problem. The way we're going we 
|shall soon be building 3,000-seater 
studios to accommodate the view- 
ers who are no longer content to 
| Stay at home and watch—and then, 
look out TV!! Because one day 
some clever guy is going to take 
away the cameras—and we'll all 
find ourselves back in the theatre. 





let it be noted that do a play we | 


act and applaud their own curtain | 


It’s | 


more exciting then than | 


jection (I must remember to ring | 
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ordinary lifetime 
vision’s advent. 
The ever-increasing role that 


Only the Beginning 


Continued from page 113 
before 














tele- 


| defense effort is but one facet of 
its diversity. As an industrial tool, 
it has already proved itself ef- 
fective. In medicine its results 
have been spectacular. 

In any and all fields it has an in- 
herent quality of honesty. As a 
matter of fact, it emphasizes hon- 
esty and shows up any deviation 
therefrom in bold relief. It sep- 
arates the wheat from the chaff. It 
picks out the sheep from the goats. 
It differentiates the phoney from 
the genuine. 

There have been no better illus- 
trations of that quality than dur- 
ing the past year, and as recently 
as November. In crime hearings 
and political campaigns, television 
displayed an unerring ability to sift 
insincerity and demagoguery. 
| The results of some of the re- 
cent political campaigns already 
have been attributed to this quality 
of television. Already, politicians, 
high and low, at local and national 
levels, are wondering and planning. 


They are wondering what televi- 
sion is going to do for them in 
1952. They are planning to avoid 









television is playing in our national | 


or make use of its unerring ability | 


to distinguish the demagog from 
the statesman. 


I cannot help but look ahead to 
1952 and succeeding years when 
the honesty of television is put to 
work in earnest in the cause of 
good, clean,* honest government 
ard a return to the fundamentals 
of the American enterprise sys- 
tem. 


It is conceivable, too, that in 
the working of that accomplish- 
ment, television at its efficient best 
will fill our halls of Congress with 
statesmen, and our state and local 
o‘lices with men whose greatest de- 
sire 1s to serve the public interest 


and welfare by means of the appli- | 


cation of honesty and sincerity. 

With that a reality, television 
could move forward, unhampered, 
for fulfillment of its destiny in 
the full and complete service of 
mankind, and mean a reestablish- 
ment of all those principles held in 
esteem by honest people. 


| Pen in Other Hand 


Continued from page 108 




















—this must be the director. It is 


can occur in no other way. 


I can give an example only at a 
personal level. I believe that the 
| technical crew which produces 
| ‘Studio One’ is the best I have seen 
|in the industry, and best for one 
very important reason. From top 
to bottom, it is working for one 
end only—to give the director what 
he wants. Frequently, as a result, 
it puts out a picture which may 
be, by engineering standards, less 
than perfect. 
however, of the mood that the di- 
rector has conceived. Again and 
again cameras on the floor perform 
moves that look at first to be im- 
possible, only because the standard 
is that no one ever says “no.” 


Such morale and such collabora- 
| tion is impossible except where the 
director is in direct and intimate 
and mutually respectful communi- 
cation with every member of his 
crew. It the result be bad, the 





| director is the one to be fired, not | 


_the crew. No effort should ever be 
| made to cover a bad director. He 
| should be exposed ruthlessly and 
deliberately. It is only in this way 
that the best creative talent can 
ever reach the top. Wherever a 


| 


Wednesday, January 2, 1952 


‘Wrong Way Ferrin’ 


By FRANK FERRIN 


Hollywood. 

A lot of the boys around the 
Brown Derby, and even my old 
playmates around Chicago’s Pump 
Room and Manhattan’s “21” who 
still remember “Wrong Way Cor- 
rigan,” have dubbed me “Wrong 
Way Ferrin.” 

Why, they keep asking, does a 
guy who has been doing all right 
as a television film producer, 
suddenly reverse the field and run 
against the herd to become a 
producer of films for the motion 
picture theatre? (I should slip the 
commercial in here and state that 
I have just returned from South 
India where I produced “Gunga 
Ram” as a feature for theatres.) 

But it’s a good question, as 
Archie says, and one which I shall 
answer in due time—and my own 
time, I might add. 

Everybody in films is trying to 
get into TV, they point out solic- 


itously, as if questioning my 
reasoning. 
Well, I’ve got a theory. Of 


course, everybody in this cockeyed 
show business has a theory. Name 
me one ggy who hasn’t got a 
theory, and I'll venture a guess 
that his agent already has him 
signed up for a long run, non- 
cancellable, at Forest Lawn. 

But my theory is that television 
or anything else that comes down 
the pike is not going to doom the 
American film-house. Certainly, 
adjustments will have to be made, 
but the public will continue to 
insist on going to theatres to see 
good films. When radio 
along it didn’t knock out films, as 
everyone predicted—nor did it kill 
newspapers, Magazines, recordings 
or bridge. A lot of the weeping 
Willies sold their theatres for a 
song, then, and have often wished 
since that they had waited for one 
more chorus before selling out so 
cheap. 

I've been reading VARIETY as 
something more than a casual 
bystander for much of my adult 
life. I’ve been around show biz and 
in the advertising field where I 
have sold the public everything 
from breakfast cereal to shoes— 
still am selling ’em, as a matter 
of fact. Add to that the fact that 
I have produced and directed over 
25 TV films these past two years 
—the Smilin’ Ed McConnell shows 
which racked up a neat 24.6 rating 
—and maybe I haven’t learned 
everything there is to know, but 
I have learned one thing: that the 


certainly in dramatic programming | public wants good films and will 


pay to see them in the local thea- 


my firm belief that a consistent | ‘Tes: 
bettering of creative imagination | | 








So Where’s The Trend? | 
I think more new theatres will 





| be built despite TV just as theatres 
| were built when radio came along, 


It is representative, | 





mathematical electronic standard is | 


given authority over creative imag- 
ination, the result can only be 
competent and secure mediocrity. 


cameras on variety shows in a the- 
atre, for boxing, and such. It is a 
leaden weight around the neck of 
anyone trying to produce first rate 
dramatic television. I believe firm- 
ly, after 12 years in- the medium, 





| without direct and constant contact 
| with his cameras. 


They are, after all, the pen in 
the other hand. 


It will do for fixed, or semi-mobile | 


that. it is impossible for a director | 
to do any truly great creative work | 


| 


and new daily papers started out, 
and some fairly important maga- 
zines like Life and Look started 
doing pretty well. 


This interest in films doesn’t 


apply to America only, I might add. 
In India I found people travelling 
a full day by bullock cart to see 
|a movie in a village tent theatre. 
| They'd spend the night there, and 
| another day returning to their 
homes. But no matter how tough 
it was they’d travel to see such 
| entertainment. 

Speaking of India, you know that 
country is the greatest producer of 
motion picture film in the world 

|next only to the United States? 
It’s difficult for Americans or any 
foreign-speaking natives to make a 
| film there because of language dif- 
ferences, foreign customs, money 
exchange problems, transportation 
and other headaches. But once our 
group was there, and the govern- 
ment officials saw that we knew 
what we were doing, that we were 
honest and would pay our bills, 
they gave us 100% cooperation, 
and we found India to be a film 
maker’s paradise. Every place we 
turned we found color, atmosphere, 


| spectacle and action such as Holly- 


| wood 


| studded 
| among 
| Indians 


could never duplicate, no 
matter what the budget. For in- 
stance, we landed in Mysore just 
before the Dasara Festival, which 
is the most vivid spectacle I have 
ever witnessed. Painted elephants 
dressed in gold brocade and 
with jewels paraded 
thousands of uniformed 
in the courtyard of the 
Maharajah’s fairy-tale palace. We 


| photographed this event in color 
|—a lucky break if ever there was 


| 


came | 


| 
| 


one, just as were the stampede of 
hundreds of wild elephants, the 
jungle fire and other great mo- 
ments that were never in our 
original script. 

All of this is compounded by the 
fact that if it hadn’t been for my 
television experience, for _ the 
knowledge gained through years 


|0f advertising American products 
|at American people, plus know-how 


Hollywood cameramen, and coop- 


erative Indian help, we would 
never have been able to lens 
| 20,000 feet of color film in 28 


| Shooting days. 


|guys who think TV 





So we’re back with the footage 
for “Gunga Ram.” They may call 
me “Wrong Way Ferrin,” these 
is the only 
medium and movies are through, 
but my dough and my time are 
riding on the bet that the motion 
picture theatre is here to stay. 
Maybe one of these days I'll make 
the wise guys change it to “Fear- 
less Frank Ferrin.” 


WEVD Freedom House 
Series Start Jan. 11 


Series of discussion programs 
from Freedom House, N. Y., will 
be beamed over WEVD on Fridays 
at 9 p. m., starting Jan. 11. 

Each week one guest will be in- 
terviewed by a panel consisting of 
Prof. Robert J. O’Donnell of Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews; Dr. Leon M. Birkhead, direc- 
tor of Friends of Democracy, and 
Victor. Riesel, labor columnist of 
the N. Y. Daily Mirror. Moderator 
will be George Field. 

















ART LINKLETTER 





PEOPLE ARE FUNNY, Mars Candy Co., CBS-Radio. 
LIFE WITH LINKLETTER, Green Giant Co., ABC-TV. 
HOUSE PARTY, Pillsbury, CBS-Radio. 
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RADIO IS BIGGER 
THAN EVER---! 


Exclusive Appeals To CBS Coast-To-Coast 
Radio Listeners For Edgar Bergen’s “Op- 
eration Santa Claus” Tour of 17 Army 
And Naval Hospitals Across The Nation 
During The Christmas Holiday Season 
Brought 32,000 Gifts For Distribution 
Among Korean And World War II 


Wounded Servicemen Patients. 


EDGAR BERGEN 
CHARLIE MecCARTHY 
And MORTIMER SNERD 


Say: | 
Thank You, Mr. and Mrs. America For Your 
Wonderfully Generous Response, Which Made 
Christmas Brighter For Our Boys, Bedded In 
Hospital Wards All Over America. Also, Our 
Gratitude For Your Continued Loyalty And 
Interest In Radio. 


EDGAR BERGEN - CHARLIE McCARTHY SHOW 


Snonsored by Caca-Cola 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM'S 
COAST-TO-COAST RADIO NETWORK 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
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You can get too fascinated! 





Doing TV commercials is a fascinating business. Here 

In some ways, it can be too fascinating. 4 AMe 

: That is, a lot of people get so excited about barn-door wipes, supered words, Jue 
: zoomar lenses and stop motion that they forget what the main point of TV really is. ith. 


The main point, of course, is selling. Good, simple, clear-cut selling. 


i. 


Frankly, we’re very proud of the way McCann-Erickson commercials sell. 
| 
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Here’s an example: 


} A McCann-Erickson client with a big-time TV show recently made 


4 special check on his retail sales. He found that as a result 
“ one program in one market, he sold $161,672 worth of 


merchandise in one week—at an advertising cost of only 2%. 



































McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Advertising 





New York, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicogo, Cincinnati, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood, Portiand and offices 
throughout the world. 
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A JOSEPH JACOBS PRODUCTION 





Season’s Greetings 
MOLLY 


PICON 


BROADCASTING FOR 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
19th CONSECUTIVE YEAR 






































| RICHARD SEFF 


CROSS COUNTRY WITH 
“DARKNESS AT NOON” 


CURRENTLY 


ERLANGER THEATRE, CHICAGO 

















ERNIE SIMON 


Now in Its Fifth Consecutively 


Sponsored Year... 
“Gurbstone Cut-Up” WBKB 
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MARY LIVINGSTONE 


PHIL HARRIS 
ROCHESTER ] 
DENNIS DAY 
DON WILSON 

and THE SPORTSMEN QUARTET 

















Writers 
SAM PERRIN 
MILT JOSEFSBERG 
GEORGE BALZER 
JOHN TACKABERRY 





Producer 
HILLIARD MARKS 


Agency 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. 








Sponsor 
LUCKY STRIKE CIGARETTES 
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Holiday Greetings 


The Glamourous 


Singing Star 


MIMI BENZELL 


Railroad Hour — January 24th and February 4th 


Paul Whiteman’s Goodyear Revue — 
February 10th and March 2nd 


— © 


MGM Musical Comedy of the Air 


: PALMER HOUSE 


HOTEL PLAZA 
ow CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Cr an 
con ps? MARCH, 1952 APRIL, 1952 
um ayte® $ ,o* 
wt on™ Exclusive Personal Management 
Cc 


JACK BERTELL 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York City Associate: DON COPLIN 




















Best Wishes for the New Year 


ARL WRIGHTSON 








“Television's Most Versatile Bari- 
tone." 
—Paul Whiteman 


“Earl Wrightson's TV baritunes are 
worth staying home for." 
—Walter Winchell 





Earl Wrightson's 


“AT HOME SHOW” 


ABC-TV, Thursdays 10:30-10:45 P.M, 





JACK 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 

















“Tops in town—Earl Wrightson's 
singing on the delightful CBS radio 
series.” 

—Dorothy Kilgallen 


"Top TY song man.” 
—Ben Gross 


Singing Star of 
PAUL WHITEMAN’S 


GOODYEAR REVUE 


ABC-TV, Sundays 7:00-7:30 P.M. 


Also the Coast-to-Coast CBS Radio Network 
Starring on ‘‘Musicland, U.S.A.”’ 
Fridays, 8:00-8:30 P.M. 


Exclusive Personal Management 


BERTELL 
Associate: DON COPLIN 
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According to the Nielsen Radio Index, the only 
nation-wide measurement of radio ‘ 
listening subscribed to by all networks... 





More people listen- 
and listen longer= | 
to CBS Radio than to: | % pelo 
any other network. ‘ e S, & . 
This has been going | 
on every month S/N 
since January 1949. 





CBS Radio captures | wz" K 


LISTENING 
First 9 months of 1951, NRI 


more than ota | Sem | 
of all network 


listening. 
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Happy New Year 
ALL THE McCRARYS 


Jinx — Paddy — Kevin — Tex 























WHATEVER BECAME 
OF 
HENRY MORGAN? 


Signed 
Henry Morgan 
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~~ American Bakeries 
Anthracite Institute 
Arrow Shirts 
Arthur Murray 
Bendix 
Bristol-Myers 
Brown Shoe 
Canada Dry 
Carter Products 
Celanese 
Chuckles 
Clorox 
Cory 
Crosley 
Frigidaire 
General Mills 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Dr. Billy Graham 
Green Giant 
Hazel Bishop 
Hollywood Candy 
Tronrite Ironers 
Jacques Kreisler 
Kaiser-Frazer 
Kellogg 
Lucky Strike 
M&M Candy 
Masland Carpets 
McKesson & Robbins 
Minute Maid 
Mogen David Wine 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Old Gold 
Peters Shoe 
Procter & Gamble 
Prom & White Ratn 


Ralston-Purina 








Ra nger J oe 
Seiberling Tires 


Sterling Drug 





C. A. Swanson 

Sundial Shoe 

Voice of Prophecy 

Word of Life Fellowshtp 
Warner-Hudnut 

Young People’s Church of the Alr 
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America is 


SOLD 


on AB 











A network is known by the company it keeps... and today 
most of the leading names in American industry send their 

goods to market via ABC Television. One reason these advertisers 
choose ABC Television is because it is the only network that 
owns and operates television stations in five of the nation’s 

seven top retail markets. Also, because ABC has gigantic 
production facilities that no other network can match— 


Television Centers in both New York and Hollywood. 


A B § TELEVISION 


American Broadcasting Company 



































































“Super ” Seasons Greetings 


























Dou Herbert 


Picce your hond——Gingers straight 
along the dotted line so that your 
hand is at right angles to the page. 
Look of the TY set and slowly lower 
your head until your sose touches 
your hand. In a few seconds Willie 
and Mr. Wizard will wish you « 
“super” Season's Greeting. 
MR. WIZARD. 























GRACE 


STUDS’ PLACE 


‘*. .. Just a little place in the 
neighborhood .. . the food is 
good...the prices are reasonable’’ 


Created by Charlie Andrews 


Produced by Television Airshows Inc. 


WIN STUDS 
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American Bakeries 

American Chicle 

Bristol-Myers 

Burton-Dixie 

Camels 

Carter Products 

Club Aluminum 

Dr. Billy Graham 

Dulany Food 

Equitable Life Assurance 

Free Methodist Church 


General Foods 








i General Mills 


eM 


General Motors 











Gillette 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 





Gospel Broadcasting 





“2 eo tps + “ 


H. J. Heinz 


Institute of 
Religious Science 





Kellogg 





Lever Bros. 


Old Gold 





* Philco 








Philip Morris 


Prudential Insurance 


ABC Radio delivers the goods. A network is known by the 


Ralston-Purina 

company it keeps... and today ABC Radio serves most 
Serutan of the leading names in American industry. We hope to continue 
Sterling Drug serving them in 1952... offering even greater audiences, 


Stokely-Van C greater efficiency, economy, and flexibility. To serve America 
y-Van Camp 
through serving them has been—and always will be—our single aim. 


Swift ° 


| Sylvanta A B C 
if The Christian Science Monttor R A D I O 


American Broadcasting Company 








The Texas Company 
The Voice of Prophecy 


Warner-Hud wut 
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fred allen 





























JOSEPH SANTLEY 


PRODUCER - DIRECTOR 


THE JIMMY DURANTE SHOW 
ALL STAR REVUE 


























MARTIN GOODMAN PRODUCTIONS | 


55 West 54th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ROY ROGERS 


“King of the Cowboys” 


DALE EVANS 


“Queen of the West” 


and TRIGGER 


“The Golden Palomino” 


THE ROY ROGERS SHOW 


RADIO AND TELEVISION — NBC NETWORK 
SPONSORED BY POST CEREALS 

































ERNEST D. GLUCKSMAN © 


PRODUCER - DIRECTOR 


“COLGATE COMEDY HOUR” 


NBC — HOLLYWOOD 


MARTIN and LEWIS 
DONALD O’CONNOR 
SPIKE JONES 
AGVA 








and Introducing on TV 
Harpo Marx, Roy Rogers, Eddie Bracken, Arlene Dahl, Dorothy Dandridge 
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AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., INC. ) 


Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
“Robert Montgomery Presents— 
Your Lucky Strike Theatre” 
“The Jack Benny Television Show” 
“This Is Show Business” 


“Your Hit Parade” 
‘Meet the Champ” y 

















AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., INC. 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
“The Jack Benny Program” 
“Your Hit Parade” 
“Kenneth Banghart and the News” 














TELEVISION 
y | “~ 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Floor Coverings, Building Materials 


ean 


“Armstrong's Circle Theatre” 


* y, 


RADIO 






















ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Quaker Rugs 
“Theatre of Today” 


RADIO 


CREAM OF WHEAT CORPORATION 


Cream of Wheat 
“Let's Pretend” 








" 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Saturday Evening Post 
“Keep Posted” 


NATIONAL NETWORK PROGRAMS 














i J 





NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON @ BUFFALO 


BATTEN, BARTON, 


© CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND 





DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH ii 


OF AMERICA 


“The Groucho Marx Show— 


You Bet Your Life” 











DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH DEALERS 
OF AMERICA 


“The Groucho Marx Show— 


You Bet Your Life” 


RADIO 


E. I. DU PONT 
DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


“Cavalcade of America” 








TELEVISION | =~ 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


“The Fred Waring Show” 


“er . 














TELEVISION : ny 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Silvertown Tires 


“B, F. Goodrich Celebrity Time” 


% =i 











RADIO 





GEO. A. HORMEL & COMPANY 


Canned Meat Products 


“Music With the Girls” 


DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. Advertising 


© PITTSBURGH © MINNEAPOLIS ¢ 


S4N FRANCISCO @ 









—_ 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 




















«Sevtch” Brand Cellophane Tape 


* Juvenile Jury” 





J 





[TELEVISION | ~ 





- 










PENICK & FORD C0., INC. 


My-T-Fine Pudding 


“Ruth Lyons’ Fifty Club” 


(Participating) ; 








RADI 





RADI 


U. §. STEEL CORPORATION 





WILDROOT COMPANY, INC. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil Hair Tonic and 





BOLLYW 


oon * LOS ANGELES ¢ 


() 


REXALL DRUG COMPANY 


Drug Products 


“Amos ’n’ Andy” 


() 









“Theatre Guild on the Air” 


Wildroot Liquid Cream Shampoo 


“The F. B. I. in Peace and War” 
“The Shadow” 


DETROIT 
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Show Biz 
is No Biz 
without You! 


So... 
to all the people 











whose time 
and talents have helped 
us build top-rating 


Radio and TV shows... 


we say 


THANKS 


_and there’s another 


great year coming up! 


COMPTON 
ADVERTISING, INC. 


NEW YORK ~- CHICAGO - 
MILWAUREE - 


CINCINNATI 
HOLLYWOOD 


-& 


REX 





MARSHALL 


Management 


FOLEY & GORDON, INC. 


9 East 45th Street 
New York City 





























* * Season’s Greetings * * 


From the 


N8SC-TV 
Production Coordinators 


Hugh Graham 
Robert Garthwaite 


Theodore Allegretti 
Julian Bercovici 
William Carr 
Donald Cash 
Alvin Cooperman 
Bob Costello 
Perry Cross 
Joseph Cunneff 
Nelson Daniels 
Clem Egolf 
Frank Evanella 
Edward Faught 
Robert Fierman 
Jim Greenstone 
Edwin Hale 
Earle Harris 
William Hawley 
Robert House 
Austin Huhn 
John Johnson 
Rick Kelly 


Walter Law 
Jerry Lewis 
James Loomis 
William McAndrew 
Dick Manley 
Robert Milford 
Milton Myers 
Robert Peary 
Leonid Pratt 
Isiah Roossin 
Edgar Rosenberg 
Lovis Sanman 
Hal Shadwell 

J. English Smith 
Geoffrey Steele 
Edward Steiner 
Ira Sugarman 
Ben Tomkins 


Claude Traverse 
Edward Watson 
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ChsmopotiTan Thearre 


| Drug Srore TV Produclions ji 
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LOUIS G. COWAN, inc. = 










NEW YORK CHICAGO 
575 Madison Ave. 8 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York 22,N.Y. Chicago 8, Ill. 


PLaza 9-3700 RAndolph 6-2028 
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DANNY 


THOMAS 
































for the 


SESAC 


Transcribed 
Library 
—o— 
Jazz Classics 
with 
Orchestra and 
Chorus of 45 


Richard Maltby 


Conductor-Arranger 
American 
Broadcasting 
Company 
New York, N. Y, 

SYosset 6-3151 


~ MUSIC BY MALTBY 


with the HONEY DREAMERS and RAY CHARLES' CHORUS 



































JACK CARSON 
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Best Wishes 
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sista 


iT AL GOODMAN 


GENERAL MUSICAL DIRECTOR | 


























COLGATE’S COMEDY HOUR, NBC-TV 





AL GOODMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
MUSICAL ALBUM 
NBC 














Exclusive RCA Victor Recordings 






































Greelings 





JACK DONOHUE 
—" VICTOR BORGE 


“TOP BANANA” 


Winter Garden, New York 








THE FRANK SINATRA SHOW 
CBS-TV 
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... OCHMIDEO! 





What 
we 


seek 
is 
















sales! 




















TELEVISION's grown up awfully fast, and a whole 
new language with it. Barn doors we've got, and 
balops and swipes and all manner of dissolves. 


Sometimes you can't see the video for the 
hideo (or the forest for the trees). 


What we mean is, the language is all very 
well--even rather amusing--but it shouldn't 
obscure the basic reason for using television 
as an advertising medium. And the basic reason 
our clients (P. Lorillard Company, Colgate-~ 
Palmolive-Peet Company, Lehn & Fink Products 
Corp., and Tide Water Associated Oil Company) 
use television is to increase sales. 





So, without so much as an interrupted zoom, 
we point with some pride to the record: Five 
years of steadily increasing activity in tele- 
vision. More shows each year. More billing. 
More clients. 





Because what we get in television is sales. 


P.S. Our billing in radio is higher than ever, 
too, and this comes from knowing how to use 
radio and how to make it pay off. And the 
number of listeners per dollar we deliver to 














our clients might open your eyes! 














The only fast dollies in our shop 


LENNEN & MITCHELL, Inc. 


Advertising 


17 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Ye 
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-atsome of ourTV GREETINGS 
and Radio, | 10 

ALL 

OUR saga 
FRIENDS a 









Blue Ribbon 
Bouts 


COAST-TO-COAST. .. direct 
from ringside New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, Pittsburgh, Cleve 
land, San Francisco or Balti- 
more — every Wednesday 
night—CBS-TV and Radio! 
























Sponsored by 


4bbet Blue Ribbon 





“THIS 
IS YOUR FBI” 
Friday Night 


ABC 


A Jerry Devine Production 



















Sponsored by 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


HOUSE OF Cit_\ | 


52nd STREET and SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


MAMA” 

























“KING 
ARTHUR GODFREY 


AND HIS 
ROUND TABLE” 
Sunday Night 


CBS RADIO 


Sponsored by 


Kingan & Co. 




























“THE 


PLAINCLOTHES 
MAN” 


Sunday Night 


DUMONT-TV 


Sponsored by 


EDGEWORTH 


and 


HOLIDAY Cigarettes 


i" 





OOH TT 


Starring PEGGY WOOD as "Mama" 
pastry with JUDSON LAIRE os “Papo” 
rr si ROSEMARY RICE os "Katrin" 

DICK VAN PATTEN os “Nels” 


ROBIN MORGAN os "Dagmar" 
Writer: F. GABRIELSON Director: RALPH NELSON 











HOFFMAN 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Hoffman Beverage Co. 








THE NOTABLE MAXWELL HOUSE PROGRAM ON CBS-TV FRIDAY AT 8 


wou» CAROL IRWIN | 








LOS ANGELES AND NEW YORK 
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EDDIE CANTOR’S 





42nd YEAR— 


and still at it! 


Television 


“The Cantor production was just about all Cantor ... he was always 
in there working hard, driving home the point, the joke, the effect. The 
veteran comic demonstrated that he not only can hold his own with the 
best of the new crop of TV talent, but in fact, sparked a production that 
was as fresh, scintillating and beautifully coordinated as video has seen 
this season.” 


—Weekly Variety 


“Eddie Cantor celebrated his 42nd year as an entertainer by doing as 
fine a show as he has ever done anywhere regardless of the medium. 
He and the Colgate Comedy Hour put Hollywood into the TV bigtime 


for fair... ." 


—Hollywood Reporter 


"|. » Few entertainers can hold down a stage for the better part of an 


hour with his spirit and aplomb. .... it was Cantor at his best, and that's 


TV at its best...." 
—Daily Variety 


"| haven't, of course, seen all the TV shows ever produced, but | never 


saw a better one than Eddie Cantor unveiled on Sunday night... ." 
—Pittsburgh Press 


"Eddie Cantor came back with ‘Comedy Hour‘ on Sunday, putting the 
accent on ‘good old days’ and singing the songs that made him famous. 
.» » He ended with his familiar ‘I Love to Spend This Hour With You.’ 


Believe me, Eddie, the sentiment is mutual.” 
—San Prancisco Examiner 


Radio 


“Nobody on the American show business scene could make this type 
of nostalgic cavalcade came off as did Cantor . . . nobody but Cantor 
could have gripped the interest as he did... . He has a perfect, clear 
and fast track for his half-hour stint that augurs high showmanship.” 
—Weekly Variety 


“Cantor spins old records—Helen Morgan, Cliff Edwards, John Barry- 
more—and reminisces about his associations with these and other great 
names. His anecdotes are warm and colorful. It's fun to hear the 


records too. ... 


—wN. Y. World Telegram and Sun 


“Listening to Cantor is like having him in your living room talking about 
the stage and its people. You don't want to let him go, so as the next 
best thing you'll have to tune him in every Sunday night, and that's what 


millions will do. ... 


—Daily Variety 


THANKS! 


TV EVERY 4th SUNDAY 
8 to 9 p.m., EST 
NBC-TV for Colgate-Pa!lmolive-Peet Co. 


RADIO EVERY SUNDAY 
9:30 to 10 p.m., EST 
NBC for Philip Morris Cigarettes 
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GEORGE BURNS «0 GRACIE ALLEN 


CBS-TV 





Every Other THURSDAY | 


FOR 


CARNATION EVAPORATED MILK 












































Season’s Greetings 


LEW 
PARKER 























TV : 
STAR TIME ......... we eeeeseeeees DUMONT 
CAVALCADE OF STARS........... DUMONT 
TEXACO STAR THEATRE...............NBC 
EZIO PINZA SHOW.............+00004-NBC 
FRANK SINATRA SHOW..............-CBS 
ALL STAR REVUE............0-200000..NBC 

RADIO 


“THE BICKERSONS" for Philip Morris. ...CBS 





CAFES and THEATRES 








PALMER HOUSE ................CHICAGO 

CHICAGO THEATRE .............CHICAGO 

Direction —_ CAROUSEL ................... PITTSBURGH 
WEEN Se AGENSe EL RANCHO, LAS VEGAS..........NEVADA 








stenaenemeeninetiannenentetian niiimennimmmmaidmeiimtineion ommend 





























S a new year rolls around, Philco sends a 
heartfelt “thanks” to all the fine actors, 


writers and technicians who year after year 


have made PHILCO TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 


America’s leading dramatic program. 


PHILCO TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 


Sundays * 9-10 P.M. E.S.T..* NBC-TV 
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TWO OF OUR TOPS! 


A 7 YEAR OLD 
Sponsored by BRISTOL MYERS 


BREAK THE BANK 


Radio’s and Television’s Leading Quiz Show 


RADIO 


BRISTOL MYERS and 
PHILIP MORRIS 


VY, Hour Daily, 5 Days a Week 
11:30 A.M., WJZ and ABC 
Coast-to-Coast Network 


TELEVISICN 


Wednesday 
WNBT, 10 to 10:30 P.M. 


and NBC Cross Country 


BUD COLLYER Network with 
— BERT PARKS 
with WIN ELLIOT MC 
and 


JOHNNY OLSEN 











WOLF ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Radio and Television Productions 
420 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


Wednesday, Janmary 2, 1952 


AN 8 YEAR OLD 
Sponsored by MILES LABORATORIES 


HILLTOP HOUSE 


Radio’s Outstanding 
Serial About the Little Orphanage 
in Glendale and Its Head 


Matron Julie (Jan Miner) 


Directed by JACK RUBIN 


WCBS, 3 P. M., and Entire 
CBS Network 





























Geoff 


DAVIS 


SPORTSCASTER — ANNOUNCER 


ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
ON THE HOME OF CHAMPIONS 
NETWORK OF THE NEW YORK YANKEES 


e 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM & SUN 
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SAM Cowling 
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on ABC Radio 
Sponsored by SWIFT & CO., PHILCO, JELL-O 


DON McNEILUL’ 
BREAKFAST CLUB 
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JOHN GART 


COMPOSER -CONDUCTOR 


~~ 
Paul Winchell- Jerry Mahoney Show 


NBC-TV 





















































Expect 


“THE UNEXPECTED” 


from the typewriters of 


LAWRENCE and LEE 


| A PRODUCTION OF ZIV TELEVISION PROGRAMS, INC. 























Congratulations 


SAM FULLER 
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AS 
IRENE DUBE > {UMPHREY BOGART MU7-\7e), 111310) Sau “THE GUY LOMBARDO MEET TET Want ale(c 
D MacM UREN es re E 

ey co-starring in = eee RONALD COLMAN : tah 
BRIGHT STAR Se ae BOLD VEN \ TURE SS Features the favorite stories of famous The famous “Royal Canadiens” cap- FRANKLIN MacCORMACK 


A boss-hating reporter and a reporter: Radio drame at its exciting best. Action BR 6people. A show-case of the entertain- ture the hearts——and ears of millions Fabulous showmanship -and brilliant 
hating lady editor brighten your profit ~—menystery—intrigue in the South Seas, B ment world—with inspired perform- of Americans with “The Sweetest direction hold an enormoUs audience 
story with a riot of feudin’, fuss’n Lie A terrific series, cleverly planned te Te CTC Titties Music This Side of Heaven.” A family BAR SOLUTE LT 
fun—week after week: make sales room! andsailes! ; show thal sells and sells, soothing music pwt record-breaking 


audiences in the mood to listen—. 


and buy! 
“THE CISCO KID” 




























Quorter-hour Cy Serial Hatterow YoY Mystery 


O. Henry’s Famous | mize): 4) maa ‘PHILO VANCE”’ 


Robin Hood of the Range 
fast-moving Western The Shadow of Her Past Menaced Sleuthing at its Scientific 
m 9 ic ka the Lives of 4 People Best 


faverite acters. Mas 
i ie elle $$. Van Dine’s famoue scientific sleuth 





higher retings than ; 

any. show © primarily PU Mee ators in a series of the mystery fans’ 
designed for children Le favorite stories. A mystery series that 
—and holds a large arrest S._- Weer + Guaente adds prestige as. wall as sales! 


adult audience, too! 











Quarter-hour it Western 


Western stories and music. Its outstand 
ing record. proves it's sure-fire for a 


FOR AGENCIES, STATIONS and SPONSORS / faa 


Querter-hour “yy Topiceat 
. 


“MEET THE MENJOUS’’ 
co-starring 
ADOLPH MENJOU 
Shows deliver chert Rea me 
LOWER COST PER LISTENER... | "KORN  KOBBLERS" 
STEADY RENEWALS...EASIER SALES! Rel aatgrn nt eter dre 













Radio's most entertain- 
ing 5-a-week show . 

at a surprisingly low 
price, Scintiligting hus- 
band and wife ‘discus- 
sions that have sewed 
vp top audiences every- 
where! 




















VEREE TEASDALE 
Fun and furore with plenty of sale 







making appeal fora 










“THE BARRY WOOD: “Sincerely - “MANHUNT” “EASY ACES” “BOSTON BLACKIE’ 















: eee 3 on A ica's F iest Enemy to those who make him 
SHO KENNY BAKER _ Mystery, — Romane a ay oer enemy. 

with ee s Favorite Tenor ie Friend to those who have ne 

| MARGARET WHITING . BEEN set's sossher ano Aivartvre-De 
Top singing sters accom: wre STITT EE Exciting mystery thrillers that get and wie’ ha’ cont ae oe necktie one Adventure-Detec- 
ented Heme Sohvan Can i, ‘ elegy ond held big datataiig. Taptiee & talent Ceiba tive show. Consistently tops all shows 
Smooth — popular and. cos ds Mat enrke PONTE —production and popularity. — a pamewm in the “top-oudience” mystery field. 
Consistently high ri : ig audiences from goost te coas? be Filmdom’s most lovable sleuth pulls in 





in @ burryi volume sales regularly! 












ONIN ITAVTOTTTM «PLEASURE PARADE” MEI" e\\ hill Ba-(0)\) 
with : s3 
A Thrilling Day to Day -} VINCENT LOPEZ HOLLYWOOD 


Drama a 

ae Crammed with tatent. This musical ex- FREDDY MARTIN 
eart-stirring romance PY se-quick- travaganza features Vincent Lopez, The A glamorous musical variety show 

in Ai Ste x toperawer Seytige ' Modernaires, Beb Kennedy, Paula Kelly, Excitingly.different. A galaxy of stars 


LEE Dick Srown, Lillian Comeil — plus 
e the most 


housewife 







join this master of modern music in an 
eff > wa to sell the 3 
es eR MME Guests from Broadway hits! ever-changing presentotion of musical 


contres? 








° 









It’s YOUR MOVE! Send for “ZIV-PROVED”’ 
Selling Aids... Audition Discs...Local Rates...TODAY!? 
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Forty-sixtth JARIETY ‘Anniversary 
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Congrats: to VARIFIY 


from 


JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE 


CAMEL NEWS CARAVAN 


Week Nights, NBC 
TV Network 


SUNDAY NEWS FOR RAYTHEON 


NBC Coast to Coast 
Radio Network 


CAPSULE STORIES OF GOODYEAR 


Alternate Sunday Nights 
Television Theatre 
NBC TV Network 


NEWS TO THIS MINUTE 


Week Nights Early This Year 
NBC Coast to Coast 
Radio Network 


AND 


Now Available 


SIGHTSEEING WITH THE SWAYZES 


(In Which a Typical American Family Visits 
Places Everyone Wants to See) 














Tuffie (Mrs. S), Suzanne, JC and JCS, Sr. 














7 


GEORGE DICK 


FOLEY GORDON 





“We like to do business with nice people” 


PRODUCTION OFFICE: MAIN OFFICE: 


9 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-5354 


Hotel Sherman Square 
70th Street & B'way 
New York, N. Y. 
SUsquehanna 7-5377 
































LL 





vm =—s- MUSICAL 
. KNOW 
HOW 





HENRY SYLVERN 


"HANK" fo you... 


























Sg 
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FAVORITE SEAFOOD SPOT 


Guy Lombardo's East Point House 
FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND 

















Currently At The 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
NEW YORK 


ON THE AiR 
ZIV Transcriptions 
“THE GUY LOMBARDO SHOW” 














Publicity—DAVID 0. ALBER ASSOCIATES: Gene Shefrin 


UY LOMBARD 


AND WIS ROYAL CAMDIANS 














Exclusive Management 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 





























FRAN 






















with FRAN ALLISON 


cata 





@ 
(@ > Music by Produced by Directed by Costumes by 
y Jack Fascinato Beulah Zachary Lewis Gomavitz Joe Lockwood 

















heen 














Be MRNA 
TERT LO 


AN EXTREMELY SUCCESSFUL 
PACKAGE—PROVEN IN 30 MARKET AREAS 


Telefilm’s 


Congratulations /ArrETY 











| "Roving Cameras’ 


George McGarrett (65 Complete Episodes) 


NBC -TV An outstanding 8!, minute show 
Production Supervisor available to stations for sustaining 
or sponsored programming. Filmed 
for TV only — Not compiled from 


a 
Hal Janis old pictures or libraries. 


es 
Associate 
TV Spots ° Recording Studios * Laboratory 
| Complete Facilities for Producers, TV 
Stations, and Advertising Agencies 





Full Information on Request—Write or Wire: 


SATURDAY NIGHT WITH YOU TELEFILM 


YOUR SHOW OF SHOWS 
THE JACK CARTER SHOW 
THE FRIGIDAIRE TV SERIES 























°* iNCORPORATED #@ 





BOB HOPE Since 1938 
BEA LILLIE 6039 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
JACKIE GLEASON Phone: HO. 9-7205 


























SEs. sa 











Fortysixth JARIETY Anniversary 
































DON LEE GIVES COMPLETE, 
CONSISTENT LOCAL COVERAGE OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST AT LOWEST COST 
PER SALES IMPRESSION OF ANY | 

OTHER SALES MEDIA 


A big statement...true, and it takes a big network to ac- 
complish it. Don Lee (and only Don .Lee) has 45 stations in 
45 important Pacific Coast markets. Don Lee consistently sells 
your customers from their own local network station in their 
own local market. You can buy Den Lee according to your 
distribution pattern. There’s no waste. That’s real flexibility 
and real value and only Don Lee can offer it. 

Don Lee consistently carries more Pacific Coast regional 
business than any other network. The advertisers who know 
the Pacific Coast best also know the best Pacific Coast ad- 
vertising buy—DON LEE. 


Represented Nationally by John Blair & Company 


The Nation’s Greatest Medial 1313 North Vine Street 


Regional Network DON LEE Hollywood 28, California 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
































AIR FEATURES 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





























Congratulations Season’s Greetings 


VARIETY 
JACK 


ee es 





ee ete 





* 
KATE SMITH TV SHOW 


BC-TV Network 
Monday thru Friday—4 P.M. 


“OUR MISS BROOKS” | m 
CBS | 
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Forty-sixth JAG 
Anniversary 
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(00 


and now a bri 
brief pause for agency identification 


this is D-F-§ 


prOoGRAM 
Frances Langford ond 
Ameche Show 


Rocky King: Detective 


#Cosmopolitan Theatre 
#Cavalcade of Stars 
Feature Theatre 


wrestling 
one Ranger 


Stu Erwin 


Betty Crocker 
estarring the Editors 


pevlah 
mith Hour 


N 
0 


HOLLYWOOD 


SAN 





| 


— 











FRANCISCO 





—_ 





iH yy 









+ TORONTO 














“See 





“THREE HEADS 





ARE BETTER 
THAN TWO!” 


The Three Johns 


“BRIDE AND GROOM” — TY 


CBS-TY—Mondays through Fridays at 2:45 P.M., E.S.T. 
Sponsored by HUDSON PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


“THE CONTINENTAL” — TV 


Starting January 22, 1952 
CBS-TV—Tuesdays and Thursdays at 11:15 P.M., E.S.T. 
Sponsored by BURLINGTON MILLS 


“LIVE LIKE A MILLIONAIRE” — TV 


CBS-TV—Fridays at 10:00 P.M., E.S.T. 
Sponsored by GENERAL MILLS and GROVE LABORATORIES 


“LIVE LIKE A MILLIONAIRE” — RADIO 


NBC—Mondays through Fridays at 2:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
Sponsored by GENERAL MILLS 





MASTERSON, 

REDDY 
AND 

NELSON 


745 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














Wednesday, January 2, 1952 











ie Best Wishes 


from 


HAWKINS FALLS 


A DOUG JOHNSON PACKAGE 
WRITTEN BY BILL BARRETT 
PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY BEN PARK 


BERNARDINE FLYNN FRANK DANE 
WIN STRACKE ROS TWOHEY 
Hope Summers Lucille Lorelle 
Philip Lord George Cisar 
Bruce Frank Dane Harry Elders 
Butler Manville Stanley Gordon 
Arthur Peterson Cliff Soubier 
Norman Gottschalk Jack Bivans 
Alexander McQueen Vera Ward 

Art Van Harvey Nancy Brougham 
Les Spears Mina Keib 
Elmira Roessler Viola Berwick 
Vivian Lasswell Jim Bannon 


NBC-TV, MONDAY THRU FRIDAY, 4 P.M. (CST) 
For LEVER BROTHERS, THRU N. W. AYER AND SON, INC, 





























FRAN 
#8 CARLIN 


* Season’s Greetings * 
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What do your clients 
think of Television 7 











Television is wonderful—when it pays off. 
And it does pay off when advertisers—or their 
agencies—don’t mistake a show for a showing. 

_Too many advertisers enter television with a blank 
check—only to draw a blank. And only because they 
thought that there is a good substitute for value. 
Well, there isn’t. , | 











It’s not too late for you to re-evaluate the television 
plans of your clients, to weigh the costs against the 
results—to see if the rating is worth the rate. You'll 
probably discover that when it comes to real adver- 
tising value, your best buy today in network TV is the 
DU MONT TELEVISION NETWORK. For Du Mont onl 7. 
is the most economical medium of network tele- ' i 
vision today. 

And we can prove it. Just compare the rate cards. | 
Line up our facility costs against those of any other 
network. 

Du Mont thinks big. But it thinks in terms of real 
value to your clients, whether large or small. And 
Du Mont still has a few “prime” network time avail- 
abilities for those of your clients who are looking for a 
good buy in television. 


Du Mont 


TELEVISION NETWORK 
62 Affiliated Stations 





















515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. * MU 8-2600 
A Division of the Allen 8. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 














CY HOWARD. 


Appearing Paramount-Billy Wilder's 





Production 


“STALAG 17” 


SHOOTING DATE JAN. 28 





AVAILABLE JAN. 29 





























NTOCKTON = WEST + BURKHART = INC. 


Advertising 


CINCINNATI @© NEW YORK 


Serving the following clients on television and radio 





TELEVISION RADIO 
The UNITED STATES SHOE Corp. IRVING BERLIN’S “Salute to America” 
N.B.C. TV Network 
The HUDEPOHL BREWING Co. FOREIGN INTRIGUE ® HANDS of DESTINY BRIGHT STAR @® NEWS ® SPORTSCASTS 
@ ; SPOTS 
PRO FOOTBALL Regional TV Regional 
The OHIO OIL Co. STORY THEATER @ Regional TV BIG 10 FOOTBALL 
P STATE BASKETBALL TOURNEY 
i Regional 
The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Co. ROYAL PLAYHOUSE ®@ Regional TV SPOTS 











The GIBSON WINE Co. FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE ®@ Regional TV 









































|| 


STS 











































Since January 30, 1950, 


I have been proud and happy to produce and present 


“YOUR LUCKY STRIKE THEATRE” 


every other Monday night. 


Marling January 7, 1952, 


We Welcome a new sponsor— 


the N.C. JOHNSON COMPANY © 


—jor whom we will present the 


“JOHNSON WAX PROGRAM" | 


on the alternate Mondays. 


NBC-TELEVISION 


9:30-10:30 PM EST. 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
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SEASON'S | Sem | GREETINGS 

















Penny and Johnny Olsen 


(AND LENA) 
GOT PLENTY TO SING ABOUT 


JOHNNY OLSEN’S RUMPUS ROOM (Daily DuMont TV) 
TV’S OLDEST DAYTIME AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION SHOW 


Sponsored by Premier Foods 


KIDS AND COMPANY (SATURDAY DUMONT TV) 
Sponsored by Red Goose Shoes 


BREAK THE BANK (ABC RADIO) 
Sponsored by Philip Morris 


We're Thankful and Happy About the Whole Thing 




































71 | 


























a) 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


from 


HARRY WISMER 


“Tops in Sports” 





JOE WILSON, Sports Director WBKB, Chicago 














RADIO TELEVISION 


























“TELEVISION’S PIONEER SPORTSCASTER” 
Wilmette 2054 | 
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WHAT is Back of 
THIS RECORD ? 
* 
1 Of 30 Products Advertised Nationally by Benton & Bowles 

















t 
ee 
l 
| 
: 
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25 Rank First or Second in their Fields. 





GROWTH OF 
BENTON & BOWLES 





Since 1941, over 50% of yearly 
increase has come from existing 
clients in expanding campaigns 


and in new assignments. 





2 FE PEP He 





























SEE NOTE 
AT BASE OF CHART 























MR. BENTON RETIREO 
SOLD HIS INTEREST 














MR. BOWLES ENTERED 
PUBLIC LIFE AND 








SOLD HIS INTEREST 

















MR. HOBLER JOINED AND 
BUSINESS WAS. INCORPORATED 









































an 
1929 30 '31 '32 "33 '34 '35 '36 '37 '38 '39 "40 °41 '42 '43 "44 '45'46 '47 '48 '49 '50'51 





NOTE: At the end of 1940, Benton & Bowles lost the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet account and the Continental 
Baking account. In 1941, and shortly thereafter, these 
were replaced with accounts in the same fields, which are 
among our present clients. 





Over the last ten years B&B has 
grown dramatically, Our business has 
more than tripled and the success of 
our clients’ business has gone hand in 
hand with this growth. 

Behind any record of business growth 
like this, it is natural to expect there is 
some core philosophy at work and a 
special set of circumstances. 

Both are truc in our case. 

Our philosophy is simple. We believe 
the relationship of advertiser and agency 
is one of the most intimate of modern 
business relationships. On the agency’s 
side, it is a partnership that must far 
transcend an interest in purely adver- 
tising Operations. It embraces an inter- 
est in the business of our clients as a 
whole—their products, their sales and 
their profits. 

This philosophy is, however, a minor 
part of the whole story. The major 
factor has been our clients. We have 
been fortunate in having experienced 
clients who know their business—from 
product and manufacturing to mer- 
chandising and pricing. And—they 
appreciate and know how to use the 
special talents an advertising agency 
can bring to bear. 


Over 700 People to 
Serve 18 Clients 


We have been favored, too, by special 
circumstances. The actual structure of 


our business has helped us achieve our 
working philosophy. For while B&B 
today ranks as a large agency, now 
among the first seven or eight in total 
billing, the number of clients we serve 
is relatively small. There are only 
eighteen active accounts. With over 
700 people made available to this num- 
ber of clients, there is, we believe, a 
depth of service that fits in a well- 
rounded way each particular client's 
needs. Further, due to this almost 
unique structure of our business, we 
find that the principal heads of the 
business can and do have daily famili- 
arity with and active participation in 
the accounts we serve. 

We believe this close, personal in- 
terest and knowledge by the heads of 
our company, supported by our large 
executive group and the range of facili- 
ties of a large agency, are circumstances 
not generally prevailing today. We 
are sure that this same personal con- 
cern invites the atmosphere of frank- 
ness and forthrightness which our 
clients have told us they appreciate in 
our relationship. 

Advertisers interested in discussing 
client-agency relationships are cordially 
invited to get in touch with us. Many 
of our facilities are now sufficiently 
large to enable us to serve one or two 
additional companies without sacrifice 
to our present clients. 





GENERAL Foops CORPORATION 

Tue Best Foops, INc. 

THE Procter & GAMBLE Co. 

ARNOLD Bakers, INC. 

PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING Co. 

LENOX, INCORPORATED 

THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 

THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 

BENSON & HEDGES 

GENERAL E.ectric Co.— 
Chemical Division. 

Bituminous COAL INSTITUTE 





CLIENTS WE SERVE 


AVCO MANUFACTURING CorP.— 
Crosley Division—Appliances, 
Television and Radio Sets. 
Lycoming-Spencer Division. 


AMERICAN Express COMPANY— 
Travelers Cheques. 


MUTUAL LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New YORK 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
CIGAR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 
BREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
BeLtows & ComPaANny, INC. 








BENTON & BOWLES, Inc. 


Atherton W. Hobler, Chairman of the Board; William R. Baker, Jr., President; Robert E. Lusk, Executive Vice-President 


Advertising 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Sherman & Marquette : 


ADVERTISING 
cif> 


CHICAGO * NEW YORK * HOLLYWOOD 


de 
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A Team of Stars... 


.» . Every Night (Monday thru Friday) 















THE . 
FIVESTARFINAL .... 
GANG 











BOB cians KAY 
MURPHY and WESTFALL 


Clifton 
Utley 


ABC, Chicago...Channel 7...Monday thru Friday 


DICK LOCKE, Director PHIL PATTEN, Producer 


PATTI KEEFE, Interviews WwW N is Q 
mart wonmmns SPARKY WILSON Channel 5 


WISH YOU A HAPPY HOLIDAY 
AND A BIG NEW YEAR 











NBC-Television in Chicago 









































ia 


: 








GERTRUDE BERG 


AND 


“THE COLDBERGS” 





Representative: 


TED ASHLEY ASSOCIATES 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 





























JANE 


ro ROBERT 


MERRILL 











Personal Management 


MOE GALE 


48 West 48th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 









































Fortysicth JARIETY 
Anniversary 
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“Another development that year was the 
appearance of experimental Mr. and Mrs. 
‘breakfast shows’ .. . these proved an effec- 
tive medium for plugging sponsors’ products 
more heavily than any show dared to do 
during the evening hours. From then on 
America’s habit of breakfasting in private 


became a lost cause. Ed and Pegeen Fitzgerald 
are trade-credited for creating the Mr. and 


Mrs. Pattern.” SHOW BIZ. 



































THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE 














i é was 


“ly 1 an i | 


PRODUCTIONS 


and staff kaile sandes 




















bonnie hunt 
vivian smith 


AL LIEBERMAN, BUSINESS MANAGER 











MICHEL PAVLOFF, ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


@ 55 west 56th street new york city 


——_—_— a 


Ear! Sheldon 


CONDUCTOR 
ARRANGER 


11 West 42nd Street, New York City LA 4-4567 


———— - ——_—__ —— ——__ —-__- 

















The Radio Station of The New York Times, Times Squore, New York 18, N. Y. 
Represented nctionally by Paul H. Raymer Co. 



































BILL. BAILEY 
M.C.—"OLD AMERICAN BARN DANCE” 















































(ALPHABETICALLY TO) 


C. Alexander 
Morey Amsterdam 
Les Arries, Jr. 
Norman Baer 

Ted Bregman 
Frank Bunetta 
James L. Caddigan 
Joe Cates 

Milton Douglas 
Tony Ford 

Jackie Gleason 

Ed Kletter 

Bill Seaman 

Bob Schoellhorn 
Sammy Spear 
William Tamburri 
Bobbie Viock 

Al Wallace 

Chris Witting 











DON RUSSELL 


e Cavalcade Of Stars 


EVERY FRIDAY, 10:00 to 11:00 P.M., DUMONT 


@ Take The Break 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, 12:30 to 1:00 P.M., DUMONT 


@ Chief Announcer of 


THE DUMONT TELEVISION NETWORK 



































Direction 
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Congratulations AARIETY 


MARY MARGARET McBRIDE 


_ ABC Network (co-op) 
WGN Chicago 


Exclusive Management 


ESTELLA H. KARN 
49 West 45th Street 
New York City 


























GREG GARRISON 


DIRECTOR 





KATE SMITH HOUR 


NBC -TV — AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 




















] 





DICK SCHNEIDER 


DIRECTOR 


KATE SMITH DAYTIME SHOW 

















JOHN J. ANTHONY 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
Sunday Night 9:30-10 P.M. 




















ROY BARGY 


Musical Director bb f ’ 
JIMMY DURANTE SHOW a ping Ae dy 


All Star Revue NBC-TV SCRAPPY LAMBERT NBC Radio sind 
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CHIEF ROOTER 


CAST 


"ek 2 


Lilliputians by Paul Ashley 
Production Manager Joseph L. Stuhl 


xe «* © 


Supervised by Arnold Cohan 
Written and Produced by Steve Carlin 


Packaged by Telu Enterprises, Inc. 


tax kw kw & 


Public Relations 
DAVID O. ALBER ASSOCIATES 








ROOTIE KAZOOTIE 


eg ES EO ere Per rere: 


PR in vb cdededesSkdeasnnestuass this cediks 


The Rootie Kazecotice Club 


PP Te eee ee NAOMI LEWIS 
peueeaneess FRANK MILANO 
‘eneeedees vanwes JOHN VEE 
rere es Terre PAUL ASHLEY 
sedecce¥enee:. MILTON KAYE 


TieTy Te BIG TODD RUSSELL 


x wk * 


Monday thru Friday 
6:00 to 6:15 P.M., EST 


Sponsored by 


THE COCA-COLA 


Bottling Co. of New York, 
Inc. 


Agency 
WILLIAM ESTY CO., INC. 


x *« * 


EVERY SATURDAY 
ONE-HALF HOUR 


Coast-to-Coast 
NBC-TV 


A Rootin Kazootin 
Anniversary | 









POLKA DOTTIE 





POISON ZOOMACK 





MR. DEETLE DOOTLE 


© Telu Enterprises, Inc. 
















































































With 
Best Rest 
Wishes Wishes 


to 
yar || costume Co 


1150 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 


NEW YORK CITY | 


















































KATHI NORRIS 





1,001 
Voices, Ages, Dialects 
2 
Unusual AM-TV Commercials 
Nationally, Leeally 











Currently “SHOW OF SHOWS”—NBC-TV 
Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY | 





: PAUL : 
R « 
| WILBUR STARK|| * BARNES 
A E ‘“ 
LARRY MENKIN || 5° Amtssrr: Sgrrsters Acer 
Ringmasier T 
Oo “Hollywood Jr. Cireus” «6 
ABC-TV t 
” N 
: G 
Ss . 
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As the year ends... 


ee year’s end is a time for taking stock, for 


adding up a final score. 


The score at Young and Rubicam shows that again in 1951 
there was a sizable increase in the amount of dollars placed 
through our agency with television networks and individual 


local stations. 


It also shows that, as the year ends, Young and Rubicam is 
placing the following radio and television shows for its clients: 


TELEVISION SHOWS 


“Paul Whiteman Review” for the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, Inc. 

“Young Mr. Bobbin” for the General Foods C orpo- 
ration, 

“Goodyear Television Playhouse”’ for the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Inc. 

“Mr. District Attorney” for the Bristol-Myers 
Company,! 

Arthur Godfrey’s ‘Talent Scouts” for Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc. 

“It’s News to Me” for the General Foods Corpo- 
ration. 

“The White Owl Sports Spot” for the General 
Cigar Co, 

“Herb Shriner Time” for Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

uy 

We, the People” for the Gulf Oil Corporation. 


“Playhouse of Stars’’ for the Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Company, 





‘‘Cavalcade of Stars’ for Johnson & Johnson, 

‘Cosmopolitan Playhouse”’ for Johnson & Johnson. 

“Bigelow Theatre’’ for the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company, Inc. 

‘Roy Rogers’’ for the General Foods Corpora- 
tion. 


DAYTIME TELEVISION 


‘“‘Kate Smith Show”’ for the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. 

‘‘Kate Smith Show” for the Simmons Company. 

‘Garry Moore” for the General Electric Company. 

“Bert Parks Show” for the General Foods Com- 
pany. 

‘Bill Goodwin Show”’ for the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

‘‘Kate Smith Show”’ for Hunt Foods Inc. 

‘‘Kate Smith Show’’ for Cannon Mills, Inc, 

‘‘Kate Smith Show”’ for Johnson & Johnson, 





RADIO SHOWS 


Arthur Godfrey’s ‘‘Talent Scouts’’ for Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc. 

“Halls of Ivy’’ for the Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Company. 

**Counterspy”’ for the Gulf Oil Corporation, 

**Mr. District Attorney”’ for the Bristol-Myers 
Company. 

**Hopalong Cassidy”? for the General Foods 
Corporation. 

**Gangbusters”’ for the General Foods Corporation. 

Allan Jackson & the News for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


DAYTIME RADIO 


**Give & Take”’ for Cannon Mills, Inc. 

Don McNeill’s ‘‘Breakfast Club’’ for the General 
Foods Corporation. 

**Second Mrs. Burton’’ for the General Foods 
Corporation. 

‘“‘Brighter Day”’ for the Procter & Gamble Corpo- 
ration. 

‘Lorenzo Jones’’ for the Procter & Gamble Corpo- 
ration, 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Holly wood 
Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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li’s swell 
to join the 
TEXACO 
STAR 
THEATRE 


with 
. the singing sensation 
Milton Berle on her way to stardom... 





“imitated but Never gene’ Featured star of Shamrock Records 
All Material Copyrighte and DANNY O’DAY’S GIRL FRIEND 
‘i ° gli 
the Mahogany Kid 
Bookings — William Morris Agency Gowns by Ceil Chapman 
Frances Kaye, Publicity Irving Seigel, Counselor 





These Attractions 203 N. Wabash Avenue 
yWo-we Olate l-tamial= a : Chicago | HI 


Personal Management of . DEarborn 2-2227 
Artist Representative 


























Congratulations JARIETY 


HAL FRIEDMAN 
NBC TELEVISION 

















Congratulations 


EDWARD A. BYRON 














CLIFFORD SOUBIER 


Season’s Greetings from CLIFFY the CLOWN of SUPER CIRCUS and JIM BELL of SKY KING 
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GREETINGS! 
SID CAESAR 


DITTO! 
IMOGENE COCA 


SAME HERE! 
MAX LIEBMAN 
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BERT LYTELL 


HENRY BARBOUR 
In Carlton Morse’s Television Version of 
“ONE MAN’S FAMILY” 


Sponsored by SWEETHEART SOAP and ALKA SELTZER — NBC-TV 























| Congnatutations-- 


Robert Armbruster 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 




















—=x= wens ey 
MARJORIE GATESON 


Currently 


MOTHER BARBOUR 
“ONE MAN’S FAMILY,” NBC-TV 


Has Starred on: 
PHILCO, CHEVROLET, SUSPENSE and CAMEO TV 
































STEVE ALLEN 


CBS-TV CBS-TV 
“SONGS FOR SALE” “STEVE ALLEN SHOW” 
Saturdays Daily 
10-11 P.M. EST 12:45 - 1:30 EST 



























Season’s Greetings i . ; with special thanks to— 
from 


coy fem) ARTHUR GODFREY-CELESTE HOLM 
ARCHIE BLEYER - LARRY PUCK 
B RESLER J <ae RUTH AARONS * PAUL BLAUFOX 


e CONDUCTOR J 
@ PIANIST 
@ ARRANGER 





—and my host of other friends 
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“Robert Q’s Waxworks” 


~ CBS - 


- 








Press Relations: 
GORE SOLTERS 


Exclusive Representative: 
TED ASHLEY ASSOCIATES 
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Where millions turn 
for entertainment... 





“BREAK THE BANK’ (TY) “BREAK THE BANK’ (RADIO) 
NBC-TV NETWORK WED., 10:00 P.M. EST ABC NETWORK MON., WED., FRI., 11:30 A. M. EST 
FOR BRISTOL-MYERS CO, FOR BRISTOL-MYERS CO. D_ 


350 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 





“HOWDY DOODY’ “TREASURY MEN IN ACTION” 


NBC-TV NETWORK FRI., 5:30 P.M. EST NBC-TV NETWORK THURS., 8:30 P.M. EST 
FOR THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. FOR THE BORDEN CO. ~ 














Kagran Corp. and Kagran Films 


in association with 


Martin Stone 


Television 

Howdy Doody—NBC 

Gabby Hayes—NBC 

Author Meets the Critics—WNBT 





Radio 

Howdy Doody—NBC 

Gabby Hayes—MBS 

The Jackie Robinson Show—WNBC 


Film 
Howdy Doody 
Iron Mike—(Full length feature) 


4 West 58th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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SPENCER HARE 
“Me Too” 


SEASON’S GREETINGS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR FROM 


CHARLES SANFORD 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


Thien “SHOW OF SHOWS” 






































~ RALPH LEVY 


PRODUCER - DIRECTOR 
CBS-TV 


JACK BENNY SHOW 
BURNS AND ALLEN SHOW 


AND 
PRODUCER 


The ALAN YOUNG SHOW 








JIM JORDON 


T.V. Director 
NBC 


Currently 


Eddie Cantor 
Colgate Comedy Hour 









































KINGMAN T. MOORE 


DIRECTOR NBC-TV 


COLGATE COMEDY HOUR 


MARTIN AND LEWIS Show 
ABBOTT AND COSTELLO Show 
DONALD O’CONNOR Show 


| 











ABE BURROWS 





























LOU BRING 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

















“DANNY THOMAS SHOW"—TY 


“ED WYNN SHOW"—TV | 
3 , 
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GOODSON-TODMAN 














PRODUCTIONS 

= 
= 

Creative Programming jor Radia and Teleuision 
= 49 Kast 52nd Street 

New York 22, N. Y. 

| 

MARK GOODSON BILL TODMAN 


4 | 
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COMPLETE ADVERTISING FACILITIES 
including RADIO AND TELEVISION 


PAW 
WANE 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LOS ANGELES 

MINNEAPOLIS —OKLAHOMA CITY—TORONTO 

MONTREAL — LONDON — RIO DE JANEIRO 
STOCKHOLM 




















- 90,000 Watts! 


at SOO ke. 
in the DETROIT Area 


® With a 17,000,000 population area, and coverage in 5 
states, CKLW with 50,000 watt power, is selling more goods 


at less cost to more people. Schedule this greater-than-ever 
buy in 1952. 


Guardian Bidg. | 


Detroit 26 
e 
ADAM J. YOUNG, JR., INC. 
National Rep. 


J. E. CAMPEAU, President Mutual Broadcasting System 

















| 














DONALD 


GALLAGHER 


Leonarde Keeler in "Hidden Truth" 
WGN-Mutual 


= 
Featured Roles in "Silver Eagle" — ABC 
a 


Moderator of "Today's Children" for Hotpoint, WENR-TV 
State 2-1100—Chicago 











a 











| WJBK delivers the Goods 
YOUR C00DS...4 


witt SALES 














Imagine! In only 5 weeks, 
WJBK sold Faygo Black Rasp- 
berry, a new drink, to 1 out of 
every 4 Detroit homes, via 
spots on Jack the Beliboy's 
program. Faygo'’s agency 
writes, "Results—sensational! 
\ Nothing like it has ever hap- 

pened before in the beverage 

trade in this market!" Sell 

YOUR product the WJBK way. 


Ot 
WIBK-7;.-DETROIT WIOK-TV—e CBS 


DUMONT Affiliate 
THE STATION WITH A MILLION FRIENDS 
National Sales Headquarters: 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Eldorado 5-2455 
Represented Nationally by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 











Season's Greetings 





KEN NORDINE 




























































































BEST TEST PATTERN 
FOR SHOW RECEPTION 


KUONER AGENCY, INC. 


Yor Tops jn Television 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT WASHINGTON 











iia 
SPR GRAMS 


Dini iccsliaee 


TONI GILMAN 


“DOWN YOU GO" 
“400 HOUSE PARTY’ 


WGN-AM ’29 


all 
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WGN-TV ’52 _ 






























































BEST WISHES 


SID SMITH 


TV Director 


ALL STAR REVUE 


NBC—Hollywood 


























IN THE HEART OF 
THE THEATRICAL DISTRICT 


MODERN ELEVATOR APARTMENTS 
JUST COMPLETED 


Now Renting for Immediate Occupancy 


1144—2— 21,—3—3'2 Rooms 


901 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Apply Agent on Premises or 
MAX LIPMAN & SONS 


1271 St. Nicholas Avenue 


WA 7-9210 





Eileen BARTON 
BILL GOODWIN SHOW 
— NBC-TV — 


Coral Recording Artist 
Direction: M C. A. 











Now starring on NBC’s 
ALL STAR REVUE 
Saturday's 8-9 p.m., EST 


Mgt.: William Morris Agency 








Before You Make a Movie 
for Screen or TV, See 


CHARLES CURRAN 


Times Square Productions, Inc. 
145 West 45th St., New York 19 





Telephone: Circle 6-4443 

















| \K aN 
Having already produced a series of '/2 hour television pro- 
grams in our own studios we are geared to produce your com- \ 
plete program series as well as film commercials. ~ 
> ” 
BIT Congratulations Z4riETY 
| VIDEO VARIETIES CORPORATION ua fk g 
| Office: 41 East 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-1162 { i 
| ; 7 
Studio: West Coast Sound Studios a 4 Reasons Why 
| 510 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. = OS ee re 
| Among Our Television Film Clients Are: ga =—sertisers use WEVD year after 
me year to reach the vast 
Aerowax Great Western Wines wee ‘ 
| American Home Foods Gulf Oil Company oe Jewish Market 
| Argus Cameras Hinds Honey & Almond Cream Sl of Metropolitan New York 
Benrus Watch Company Mastic Tile Company —_ 
Borden Company McKesson & Robbins are 1. Top adult programming 
Bulova Watch Company Mueller’s Macaroni wae 2. Strong audience impact  . . 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Olson Products Company ae 3. Inherent listener loyalty NBC Television Producer and Director 
Conformal Shoes Pall Mall Cigarettes —_= 4. Potential buying power 
Conti-Castile Shampoo Personna Blades ee 
Dolcin Philco - eso seen Cee © eng <0 
Dumont Television Proctor Electric Co. a “‘WHO’S WHO ON WEVD’ 
Falstaff Beer Saniflush — Henry Greenfield, Man. Dir. | 
Father John’s Medicine Seidenberg Cigars i ener WEVD 117-119 West 46th St., 
Florida Citrus Commission Schlitz Brewery ed New York 19 
Forstner Chains Shulton, Inc. j 
General Electric Company Table Talk Pies 
General Foods Corp. Thor Washing Machine Co. RESPONSIBILIT 
General Mills, Inc. Whelan Drug Company 


“Vacation Wonderland” 





hil 





560’s the Rave Wave 
On WFIL-adelphia Sets! 


Best 4/5 buy in Philly these 
days isn’t 90 proof. It’s WFIL’s 
share of the city’s radio audience 
—and it’s 100 per cent proved! 


Says Broadcast Measurement 
Bureau’s latest survey: four- 
fifths of Philadelphia radio own- 
ers regularly set their dials to 
WFIL at 560 kilocycles. 


That means when you sched- 
ule WFIL, 1,400,000 people are 
listening in the city alone. That 
means people with $3 ,682,770,000 
in disposable cash hear your pitch. 


And if you want to spread 
around a bit, count the ears lent 
to WFIL outside the city—in all 
the 14-County Retail Trading 
Area. Here are a million more 
prospects... another $3 billion 
in buying power. 


And then there’s the huge 
bonus area beyond... but why 
go on? Just remember, you’re 
first on the dial in America’s 
third market when you sched- 
ule WFIL. 


A 
048) 


Che Philadelphia 
Pnquiret essa 























SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL MY 
FRIENDS IN SHOWBUSINESS 


EDGAR 
VAN BLOEM 


279 Lexington Ave., New York 








RADIO-TELEVISION — CHICAGO 
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GUY 





JACKIE 








IRVING 





















LEO MORGAN 


PRODUCER 
ALL STAR REVUE: 


DANNY .,. MARTHA ,. OLSEN & 
THOMAS RAYE JOHNSON 


NBC-TV 
%& = Management: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, INC. New York @ Hollywood 


| WCBS-TV's Aft. Roster | 
| Set for Jan. Revamp 


In order to clear its morning | 
programming log with the advent | 
of the Arthur Godfrey simulcast | 
| Jan. 7, CBS-TV is reshuffling the | 
|complete late afternoon schedule | 
|of WCBS-TV, its N. Y. flagship. | 
| Revamp is dictated by the fact | Savis; . 
that the Margaret Arlen show is | television productions 
inow aired cross-the-board from 
| 10:30 to 11 a. m. Since the web | 
wants to pre-empt that time to build 






































FOR ONLY 


Distinctive 


— 





a solid block after the Godfrey 
simulcast, Miss Arlen is moving | 
into the 4:30 to 5 p. m. strip. 


A THOUSAND From Jan, 7 until Jan. 28, Miss | pee and, lving Dieu 


| Arlen’s show will be followed by a 
feature film series, “Film Theatre 








of the Air,” from 5 to 6 p. m., 
which will eliminate the current 


“Laugh Time” from the 5:30 to 6 
period. Starting Jan. 28, though, 
“Homemaker’s Exchange” is to be 
cancelled, Miss Arlen will move 
into its time from 4 to 4:30, with 


“Film joven age gy tee to a 

a a 101 West 55th Street, New York Cit 

REACHES 5:30 to 6. reet, Ne ity 
Jello Dropped Me 

———— (Continued from page 101° | 




















| TLL TT. 


f ey i et a G oe mr A I rt nm anatomical comparisons were made. 
Martha was blocking her famous 
mercial, stayed in the theatre 


'“Mr. Paganini” routine when 
cheering until Miss Raye came out 


Mister and Mistress Television ar- aa 
rived. She came to the bit where 
she leans back onto the grand 
piano and leers hoydenishly over P 
her portable treasure chest. ‘Eat 
: your heart out, Dagmar,” she ad 
. libbed without missing a musical 
and made a curtain speech. It was 
5 









































ence, which is usually headed for 
the exits during the closing com- 


beat. “Reminds me of San Fran- 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
electric. Backstage we could hardly 


cisco,” Pinza interjected, drolly. 
believe it. At last inspiration and — 
Television and 





After that show the studio audi- 
teamwork had slain the TV dragon, 


and Martha Raye was Brunhilde. 








Fred Allen was next in the 
the lowest cost of any station |Salaxy. Here is the entertainer’s | 
* | entertainer, a genuine gentleman | 
broadcasting to the iT A if ' A Wy |}and a fountain of real wit. Rush- | 
- |ing before the camera after a 
audience. breathless 15-second costume 
| change into a train conductor’s uni- 
|form, he ad libbed, “I’m a little 
+ +. according to ADVERTEST late. I had to wipe off the engine.” 


RESEARCH which reached this Perhaps by the time this is pub- 


conclusion after making an elabo- “ee ws we neve Gane Wee 


Radio Productions 





51 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 7-6320 


him and presented his rare 
rate survey of listening habits in talents properly. We hope so. This 
Italien homes. _is a labor of love. 


There was also a parade of guest . 
: ‘ ‘ . stars on these various TV _ pro- 
Result—getting economical buys in Polish, grams. Valerie Bettis, one of the 




















most versatile female performers 





Spanish, Jewish, German. For pennies per 'we have; the uninhibited Joan | 
Blondell; Paulette Goddard, that | 

thousand WHOM captures the vast New rare species of film glamour girl, 
: | who has a genuine respect for | 

York Negro population. /other mediums of entertainment | 


| and is religiously five minutes early | 
for every call; and, lastly, one of | 
| the few persons who makes one | 
|really proud to be a member of | 
the entertainment industry, lovely | 
| Jane Froman.. | 


| So, as Richard Rodgers says, not | 
only does show business let us | 


_do the work we enjoy the most, | 


° | but it pays us for it, too. So, thank | 

AM-FM — The Il Progresso Station i General Motors, Motorola, | 
Norge, Pet Milk, Kelloggs, Snow 

136 W. 52st St., N.Y. 19 Circle 6-3900 Crop, Liggett & Myers, RCA, NBC, 
| William Morris and thank you, | 

| J-e-1-1-0, for the drop which let me 
| see stars. \ 





A PAS “ENB EROS SL oy 
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OVER CBS RADIO NBC-TV SYNDICATION 


: THE THE 
HOPALONG CASSIDY | HOPALONG CASSIDY 
SHOW SHOW 


IN NEWSPAPERS EVERYWHERE 


THE HOPALONG CASSIDY COMIC STRIPS 





















ee (a 











; Syndicated by 
| KING FEATURES 
| | 
WILLIAM BOYD ENTERPRISES 8901 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Robert Stabler, Gen. Mgr. Marguerite Cherry, Bus. Mgr. 
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Congratulations 





Associate Producer 


BILL HARMON 


“ALL STAR REVUE” 


NBC—Hollywood 

















Your Top TV 
Sales opportunity 


Q 




















Wilmington, Del... 


dn the market which has highest 


income per family in the country 


Represented by 


ROBERT MEEKER ASSOCIATES 


New York Los Angeles San Francisco Chicago 











EVIE HAYES 


Just Concluded 


Currently 


SHOREHAM HOTEL 


Washington, D. C. 


Represented by 
ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. 























BEVERLY HILLS COUNTRY CLUB 











| 
| Stations are not permitted to|! , 
‘censor any political speeches and | ing Alec Chesser who has resigned 


Mpls. Eyeing Politico 
Campaigns With Fear; 
Liable for Any Slander 





Minneapolis. 

Radio and TV stations here are | 
looking forward with trepidation to 
the forthcoming political cam- 
paigns, which are expected to be 
fraught with considerable heat. | 
The apprehension is due to the 
Minnesota state legislature’s fail- 
ure to pass the Minnesota Broad- | 
casters Assn.’s sponsored bill to give 
relief to them from a law which | 
subjects the radio and TV stations, | 
|as well as the speechmaker, to | 
|court action which a political can- | 
didate, making an ether wave ad- 
dress, commits slander. 
Nine states already have passed | 
laws protecting the stations, it’s | 
pointed out by John Meagher, asso- | 
ciation president. 





can’t even demand to see a copy | 
of the speech in advance, and if | 
| they allow radio or TV time to one 
| political candidate, they’re_ re- 
quired by federal law to grant 
the same to all his. opponents, 
Meagher also points out. 

Local stations’ policy has been 
to talk things over with each can- 
didate and ask him to submit the 
speech on a friendly basis, accord- 
ing to Meagher. If there’s any- 
thing they consider libelous in it, 
he says, the station head talks the 
matter over some more with the 
|candidate in an effort to induce 
the latter to be more tactful. 

If any station here is sued, the 
association is prepared to back a 
test case in the courts, declares 
Meagher. He thinks that if the 
station can show that it did every- 
thing possible to discourage the 
libel, the courts would give con- 
sideration to such efforts. 

Despite the risks involved, all 
local stations will be giving time to 
political talks the same as usual, 
both in the public interest and for 
the revenue they provide. 


San Juan-Drake Set For 
MGM ‘Cuban Love Song’ 


Alfred Drake and Olga San Juan 
| have been set to do “Cuban Love 
Song,” fourth in the hour-long 
|““M-G-M Musical Comedy Theatre” 
|series which M-G-M Radio Attrac- 
tions is producing for Mutual. 
Fifth vehicle will be “Born to 
Dance,” with Vera Ellen and a 
male star still to be selected. 
Marx B. Loeb is directing the 
shows taped in the east. Raymond 
Katz is producing the airers, both 


| 








| the broadcast of major league base- | 


Chi Cubs Give Okay 
On Midwest Network | 


‘CELEBRITY TIME’ MAY 





| 
‘Despite the agitation to curtail 


ball games into minor league ter- 
ritory, WIND has the okay from 
the Chicago Cubs to continue its 
midwest Cubs network next season, 
John Carey, WIND commercial | 
manager, expects to line up some} 
35 outlets again for the diamond | 
hookup. Skelton 

The WIND network encompasses | Video web. 
four states—Illinois, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin and Indiana. 

Liggett & Myers for Chester- 
fields is again picking up the tab. 
Bert Wilson handles the play-by- 


occupied by the B. F. 
sponsored “Celebrity Time.” 
“Time” 


show, on the rival 


Since 








play on the broadcasts, which in- station lineup, less competition, 
clude both home and road games. | te. 
Seattle—Ben Harkins, veteran 


San Antonio—Stan Nelson, an- 
ouncer for KITE, has been named 
new production supervisor replac- 
Outlet. 
his post with the outlet effective 
Jan. 1. ‘Chesser joins a Houston 
advertising agency. 





and Mack, radio-TV vocal team. 


GET OFF SKELTON HOOK 


Chicago. | CBS-TV’s 9:30 to 10 slot Sun- 
day nights, which opens up Jan. 13 
when the Fred Waring show cuts 
back to a half-hour length, may be 
Goodrich- 


is now in the 10 to 10:30 
slot, where it’s been taking a heavy 
beating in the ratings from the Red 
NBC 
CBS has been 
unsuccessful to date in lining up 
a new sponsor for the half-hour be- 
ing vacated by Waring, Goodrich is 
mulling the advantages of moving 
back a half-hour, such as a bigger 


radio scripter and performer and 
former vaudevillian, is now an ac- 
count executive at KJR, local ABC 
Harkins was formerly pro- 
gram director at KXA here and 
recently of the team of Mooney 














in Gotham and on the Coast. 






Profitable TV Audience 
exclusive with : 


TWOAL- TV: 
ANN a 
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“MAMA” 


Happy Anniversary 


PEGGY WOODS 
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WHY WE BELIEVE IN RADIO AND TELEVISION 








BECAUSE their primary function is to operate in 


the public interest. 


BECAUSE they have become important cultural and social forces 


in our American way of life. 


More than 9 out of 10 American families are influenced by 
them every day. 


BECAUSE they have given us, and our clients, two of the most 


useful of all media for selling people by telling people. 


There is no more intimate means of communication 


than the human voice. 


BECAUSE in their unlimited future of 
spontaneous, educational, sales - producing 


entertainment .. . lies our future, too! 


FOOTE, CONE & BELDING 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES » HOLLYWOOD ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


HOUSTON 





OG PORT 
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Greetings from 


BARRY & ENRIGHT 


PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


JACK BARRY, Pres. 


Juvenile Jury 


——— 





Stars & Starters 





Joe DiMaggio Show 





Life Begins At 80 





e 


Adventures of Michael Shayne 





The People’s Choice 





Faith Baldwin Show 









































HELEN HAL 


WOR’S BARBARA WELLES 


Radio—Mon.-Fri., 1:30-2:00 P.M. 
Television—Mon.-Fri., 2:45-3:00 P.M. 


MUTUAL'S “FEMME FAIR” 


Saturday—10:45-11 A.M. 














Television Review 











LONGINES - WITTNAUER | 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 


With Symphonette, Choraliers, 
John Butler dancers; Frank 


Knight, announcer 
Producer-director: Alan Cartoun 
30 Mins.; Tues. (25), 5:30 p.m, 
LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH 
| - Oo, 

CBS-TV, from N. Y. 


(Victor Bennett) 


| tisers to go for these special Christ- 
{mas one-shot extravaganzas_ this 
season, Longines-Wittnauer pre- 
sented an okay- melange of music 
and dance via CBS-TV Christmas 


One of the few national adver- | 


Day. Featuring the Symphonette | 


| under baton.of Eugene Lowell, the 
| Choraliers and a ballet group un- 
der the supervision of John Butler, 
the show was similar to what Paul 
Whiteman or Fred Waring do every 
Sunday evening on video. 
Program, however, lacked the 
sparkle and verve of similar type 
productions. Orch and the all-male 
choir, doing a variety of carols and 


| other tunes attuned to the seasonal | 
motif, sounded good, and the)! 


dancers, while seemingly unin- 
| spired, provided the réquisite vis- 
| ual dressing. But the show lacked 
|the necessary warmth and a feel- 
|ing of personal intimacy, at times 
}even achieving a stuffed-shirt at- 
/mosphere. Best of the offerings, be- | 
| cause it involved more closeups of | 
| the singers, was the drinking song 
| before an open fireplace, and a} 
musicalized version of “Twas the | 
Night Before Christmas.” 


| Sets were interesting and served 
,as neat background for the per- 
formers. Frank Knight, who an- 
nounces Longines’ weekly shows 
on CBS Radio and TV, made for 
an affable emcee and program host. 
With the emphasis en public rela- 
tion and goodwill, the blurbs were 
confined to institutional copy for 
|the most part, except for one 
straight pitch near the one. 
Stal. 


Fleischl G.M. of WMCA 


M. M. Fleischl has been named | 


general manager of WMCA, N, Y. 
He has been acting as g.m. since 


July, when Norman Boggs left " 


join Don Lee network, 











Season’s Greetings 


from 


Mort Nusbaum 


WHAM and WHAM -TV 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











On Radio: On TV: 


a “TAKE IT EASY” 
CLOCKWISE “DOLLAR DERBY” 


“FOR WOMEN ONLY” "YOU CAN BE A STAR" 
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ee night at the Belasco—in days gone 
by a treat for the favored few—is now a theat- 
rical event that goes to hamlets and hearthsides 
from coast to coast. Thus by radio, the spell of 
the theatre is spread into homes remote from 
the lights of Broadway. 

For seven years, United States Steel—through 
its full-hour program, Theatre Guild on the Air 
—has brought into America’s homes the genius 











Today more than 8,000,000 people 


attend each performance. 


of the great actors and actresses of our time... 
in distinguished dramas of past and present. 
Coming up this season are such outstanding 
productions as Oliver Twist, The Sea Wolf, A 
Square Peg, The Second Threshold, Dear Brutus 
and The Bishop Misbehaves. 

With such performances as these, the honored 
stage of the Belasco has become the scene of 
radio’s most honored show—the U.S. Steel Hour, 


Theatre Guild on the Air 





U.S. STEEL HOUR 


SUNDAY EVENINGS ON N.B.C. 8:30 P. M, (8st) 
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FOR A GREAT YEAR! 


Thanks * 






























































Says — 


BOB RUSSELL 


The Sealtest Barker 
"Big Top’ CBS-TV 
to— 
*Mark Hawley, N. W. Ayer Agency. 


*Masterson, Reddy & Nelson for their top pro- 
duction job of my creation "Live Like a Million- 
aire" (NBC-AM and CBS-TV) and for starring 
me on "Your Pet Parade" (ABC-TV). 


*Gibraltar Advertising Agency for the many 
months on "Bonnie Maid Versatile Varieties.’ 


*Product Service Group for ditto on ‘Jack and 
Jill Varieties’. 





Radio Review 











PEGGY LEE SHOW 

| With Russ Case Orch, guests 
Writer: Charles Monroe 

Director: Bruno Zirato 

Producer: Louis Melamed 

15 Mins.; Tues., Thurs., 7:30 p.m. 
Sustaining 

CBS, from N. Y. 

Peggy Lee, who has been active 
recently on video with guest war- 
bling stints, is showcased here in 
a neat, unpretentious musical show. 
| Quarter-hour stanza moves smooth- 
ly in an informal mood, spotlight- 
ing Miss Lee’s svelte vocal style 
against Russ Case orch’s excellent 
backgrounds. Incidental chatter be- 
tween numbers is pleasantly brief 
and lightweight. 

On the preem (25), Miss Lee de- 
livered a varied repertory of tunes, 
including “You,” “Solitaire” and 
“Try A Little Tenderness.” Guest 
slot on the show was filled by the 
Four Lads vocal combo who did 


Write The Folks,” for their solo 

turn and joined Miss Lee on a 

lively rendition of “Shrimpboats.” 
Herm, 


Hayes-Healy Show Set 
For Coast Originations 


Peter Lind Hayes and Mary 
Healy, set for featured roles in 
Stanley Kramer’s upcoming “5,000 
Fingers of Dr. T” for Columbia 
|release, will originate five broad- 
| casts live from Hollywood for their 
CBS-TV “Star of the Family” show, 
| while working on the film. 

Now in the Sunday night at 6:30 





ing Jan. 10. Hayes and Miss Healy, 
| his wife, are slated to fly to the 
| Coast Jan, 24, to be followed a few 
| days later by producer Perry Laf- 


be working on the Kramer picture 
| for 10 weeks but, since the show 
/ will be on a skip-a-week basis by 
'that time, it means only five pro- 














| grams will emanate from Holly- 








| wood prior to their return to N.Y. 


ferty and the entire crew. They'll | 





a fair number, “Sit Down And | 





period, “Star’’ moves into the alter- | 
nate Thursday night at 8 slot start- | 

















BONNE ANNEE 


The French Broadcasting System ex- 
tends greetings of the season to all 
Its friends, with the special hope 
that the year 1952 will see the con- 
tinuation of the long friendship be- 
tween France and the United States, 
as we work together... through 


radio... for lasting peace. 


PIERRE CRENESSE, Director. 
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ALL THE SWEETNESS AND LIGHT ON THE AIR, 
MOSTLY BECAUSE | THINK THEY’RE FUNNY.” 
John Crosby, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“RANKS WITH THE VERY 

BEST COMEDY IN TV.” 
Jack Mabley, 
Chicago Tribune 


PHILIP RAPP'S 


HILARIOUS CREATION 


THE BICKERSONS ” 


IN 


“CLEVER, INTELLIGENT, 
FUNNY, BLISTERINGLY 
REALISTIC, LOADED WITH 
VIEWER IDENTIFICA- 4 
TION.” 


John Lester, 





Newark Star-Ledger 














surwox comeoy. “THE HONEYMOON IS OVER™ 


PHIL RAPP’S WRITING & 
DIRECTION, OF COURSE, 
| IS BASICALLY RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR ‘THE BICKER- 
SONS’ WOW QUALITY.” 


““ RADIO & TV 
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sR WM ot “1 HAVE ALWAYS BEEN ENORMOUSLY FOND OF " Ousy 
ave © ‘THE BICKERSONS,’ PARTLY AS AN ANTIDOTE TO ‘i 


“| ENJOY THE BICKER- 
SONS ENORMOUSLY. 
MAY THEY LIVE UNHAP- 
PILY EVER AFTER.” 
Dean A. Meyers, 
Washington Post 


“HILARIOUS . . . BEAUTI- 
FULLY WRITTEN & DI- 
RECTED.” 

VARIETY 


‘"BICKERSONS’ OUT- 
STANDING!” 
Hollywood Reporter 
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American Tourists Remain the Keel 


France Ship-Shape 


By MAXIME DeBEIX 


To Help Keep 


Paris. 


The prime minister of the French King Henry IV once 
opined that ploughing and grazing were the two main 
props of French economy. If instead of living circa 1600 
he had gazed at present doings, he might have recon- 
sidered his opinion and amended it as follows: the two 
main props of French economy are the American taxpayer 
and the American tourist. 

It is true that the French peasantry is the keel that pre- 
vents the ship from capsizing, but French economy Is cur- 
rently hitched to the overseas dollar. From 100,000 
Yanks who went overseas in 1946, the number jumped to 
nearly three times that visiting France in 1950. Not all 
of the 3,000,000 tourists visiting France were Americans, 
but those 10% Americans provided nearly 99% of the 
coin dropped in France by foreign visitors of all nation- 
alities. . 

The most important show biz phase, from the stand- 
point of economics, is, of course, the picture business. 
American distribs this year did not have to suffer too 
much. They had, of course, to fight taxes, quotas, limita- 
tions of all sorts and work against the fools and knaves 
whose immediate cure-all for the crisis that is plaguing 
the French picture industry was the commie-instigated 
cry of “Cut in half the 121 import permits given yearly to 
U. S. product.” As thanks‘to for quality to the efforts of 
the Yank distribs and despite the natural preference of 
the French for their own product if it is good, American 
pix garnered about 45% of the local grosses, and kept 
up business despite the diminishing number of admissions 
resulting from a tilt in the rates, and also through efforts 
of most of their flackeries, spearheaded by RKO. 

Piping a tune about the local film industry is like play- 
ing a funeral march. There is extant a confidential report 
drawn by Pierre Cheret, chartered accountant, official 
technical and financial adviser to the French Cinema Ad- 
ministration. Its title is “1951—the Crisis of French 
Cinema Production—Its Origin, Its Causes, Its Eventual 
Remedies.” No prosecutor could voice a more scathing 
indictment of local habits. The causes named are mostly 
“a general disregard of the basic principles of any com- 
mercial or industrial activity,’ which explains partly 
Cheret’s mentioning that out of a yearly budget of about 
$12,500,000 (at 400 francs to the dollar), there is sure to 
be a 30% dip in the red, which explains the yearly 70% 
interest rate sometimes asked for picture money. Another 
cause is that producers “have next to no personal invest- 
ment in the pictures” and also that the proceeds of the 
Fonds d’Aide (a bonus raised by means of a supertax on 
admissions) is badly appropriated. 


| ______ Studios Mostly Dark | 














As is, the French setup is a shambles. Most producers, 
including the bigger ones, have either stopped producing 
altogether or are defaulting on their obligations, like the 
Borderie Bros., who can’t pay the talent on their “Salaire 
de la Peur,” which had to fold after Henri Georges Clouzot 
had spent 80,000,000 frances and got only three reels shot; 
or Robert Dorfman, of Silver Film (production) and 
Corona (distribution), who suffers currently from nervous 
breakdown while his bankers suffer from trying to recoup 
about 500,000,000 francs. 

The studios are mostly dark, and the morale of picture 
personnel at a very low ebb, even assuming that the 
American opposition is not enougn to cover the facts. But 
the real remedy, at least according to the heart of the 
French, has been found by a former director, Marcel 
L’Herbier, who is currently manager of the Official Cinema 
School (IDHEC), which is government-subsidized. He is 
currently agitating to have one competent guy placed in 
charge of managing an official cinema that would get a 
government appropriation equal to that of subsidized 
legiters, meaning $3,000,000 a year. This figure was 
stretched to $6,000,000 at the industry’s latest rally. 


Meanwhile, the Bank of France has requested all banks 
to report what their connections and commitments are in 
the pic industry. So it’s no wonder, considering that the 
technicians are making things as tough as possible, if 
Yanks are keeping shy of co-producing here. Franco- 
Italian productions had gained impetus, but are fast losing 
it due to the technicalities the French are raising at every 
turn. 

Localites, who had been very chary of offerings old pix 
for video, have found the quick coin lure an incentive to 
dust their shelves. Unfortunately, they have product 
that’s not always fit to use on TV, and they also have an 
exalted idea of the value of their celluloid. A great 
many people,.both locally and abroad, are considering 
making vidpix here: What the difference in cost will be 
compared to the difference in quality of product will cue 
the future. The most successful pic producer, Ray Ven- 
tura, of Hoche Productions, is going into that field. His 
feature, “We Shall Go to Paris,” garnered enough coin 
to make things easy. 

Radio in France being non-commercial, it is easy to 
understand that it would not be fit even as a sustainer 
Statewise. Only Radio Luxembourg, Radio Monaco and 
Radio Andorra are commercial. 

Hg Legit’s Peculiarity | 

The legit phase of showbiz is something peculiar in 
that operations here differ so much from one type to 
another that they have to be considered separately. 

First, there is the mass business, revues or musicals, 
which are practically a monopoly of Paul Derval, of the 
Folies Bergere; Henri Varna, at the Casino de Paris and 
the Mogador, and Maurice Lehmann, who has the Chatelet 
and is now going to run the Opera and Opera Comique vice 
George Hirsch. They produce big shows, intended to run 
for months. They gun for the tourist and out-of-town 
trade, and both Derval and Varna want the lure of Yank 
talent. 

The U. S. practice of out-of-town tryouts has become 
popular, via provincial, Belgian or Swiss stands, before the 
Paris opening. 

A new revue outlet is brewing, The Theatre de l’Empire, 
now part of the Pierre Louis-Guerin empire. He already 
has the Club Lido and several others, and after having re- 

opened the Empire with ballets, plans to turn it into a 











revue house. It grosses about $3,000 nightly, to become 
$5,000 when the scale has been brought in line with other 
revue houses. 

Strangely enough, during this season the next most 
important item in show biz was ballet. At the Empire, 
the Marquis de Cuevas ballets, with Rosella Hightower, 
Maria Tallchief and George Skibine garnered about 
$2,500 nightly. At Herve Dugardin’s Theatre des Champs 
Elysees, Kathryn Dunham did lush business. 

The lyrical theatres (Opera and Opera Comique), doing 
their sock business on ballet nights, come under this 
heading. The Opera management changed from the 
George Hirsch regime, much criticized, to that of well- 
regarded showman Maurice Lehmann, operator of the 
Chatelet. The lyrical theatres are getting a state subsidy 
of about $3,000,000 yearly, and it’s understood that Leh- 
mann intends to handle finances and ballets himself and 
promote Philippe de Bondeville, currently manager of the 
Opera Comique, to art director for both Opera and the 
Comique. This would mean probably the fading of Serge 
Lifar’s influence in ballet. 

Another form of entertainment that got a large part 
of the Paris amusement franc was the shows presented 
by Pierre Louis-Guerin at the Palais des Sports, such as 
“Holiday on Ice” and the Aquacade. 
| Sold U. S. Some Legits | 

The French sold U. S. a few legiters, but used com- 
paratively few foreign plays this season. The most 
successful one was Shaw’s “Androcles and Lion” at the 
Tsingos’ Gaite Montparnasse. 

The French legiters, of course, are run on two different 
principles. Some produce plays that are expected to 
garner worthwhile returns, such as plays of Jacques 
Deval (“Samarkand”), Henri Bernstein (“Victor,” and 
now “Felix’), or Andre Roussin (“Little Hut” and now 
“When the Child Appears’’). 

But .considerable publicity is given to shoestringing 
legiters produced by those who have mostly in mind 
getting a government or city subsidy to put-on shows that 
are supposedly needed to keep up French prestige. In 
these can be included the subsidies allowed so-called de- 
centralization theatres, mushrooming on taxpayers money. 
However, they are somewhat beneficial in providing em- 
ployment for some of the 5,000 actors here, of whom only 
about 10% make a decent living and of whom about 50% 
are practically starving. 

Vaude in Paris is mostiy in the hands of Mitty Goldin, 
vet showman who is highly regarded by all talent for 
not taking advantage of the practical monopoly he has in 
the business. His ABC is the equivalent for Paris what 
the old N. Y. Palace used to be and is again now that 
Judy Garland is there. 

Paris hotels having no equivalent of the N. Y. Maison- 
nette or the Persian Room, nightclub talent is confined to 
niteries, the foremost and a visitor’s must being the Club 
Lido on the Champs Elysees. Pierre Louis-Guerin and his 
producer, Rene Fraday, scout yearly tne world for inter- 
nantional draws, and pay big salaries, permitted by a 
monthly take of about $200,000. 

Despite their gyps and clips, the Montmartre and other 
minor joints scattered about town did comparatively good 
business last year due to the influx of tourists. 


CLUB OF ACES 


Few American tourists in England ever get a look-in 
on its private clubs. London clubs, especially, are 
virtually unknown to American visitors, although VIPs 
have been known occasionally te get a guest card. The 
general impression, however, is that most of these 
clubs are dismal and sepulchral old houses populated 
in the main by Boer War generals dozing under copies 
of the London Times. 

During my many assignments to the British capital 
I have looked in on several of these institutions, but 
the two most exciting clubs I have ever found exist- 
ing anywhere are the Escape Club and The Guinea 
Pigs. 

The one in which a playwright or a reporter would 
be likely to find a treasure house of dramatic material 
is the Escape Club, which used to meet at the Allied 
Officers’ Club in Piccadilly. Here could be found a 
cellar with the wines of every country in Europe, and 
two chefs who know how to cook most of the dishes 
famous on the Continent. Practically all the club 
members had escaped from Occupied Europe at one 
time or another—some of them with their wives and 
children. The mansion in which the Club was housed 
belonged to the Rothschild family. Around the tables, 
at mealtimes, the members and their guests discussed 
stories of their escapes, the incredible hardships en- 
dured, and the ingenuity and inventiveness practiced 
by the members in making their getaway. 

The second and equally dramatic of the clubs is The 
Guinea Pigs, also known as “The Few” (Churchill’s 
Few to whom is owed so much, etc.). Composed of 
the men of the RAF who came down from the flight 
over Britain in 1940 with torn and tortured bodies— 
the men who barely survived—the club was organized 
by a famous plastic surgeon who took what was left of 
these heroes, kept the breath of life in them, repaired 
them with grafted flesh and transplanted sinew, and 
resurrected them. So badly were some of them burnt 
_by fire and ‘scarred by bullets that it didn’t seem pos- 
sible that their bodies could ever take up the work of 
human life again. 

While they were conquering pain and struggling 
back to health, following operation after operation, 
they called themselves “The Guinea Pigs.”’ Out of this 
was born the most exclusive flying club in the world. 
The amazing thing is that nearly 400 of these recon- 
structed humans went back on the job as front line 
flyers and many of them are to be found today in the 
upper echelons of the RAF. Few experiences left to 
a foreign correspondent could equal the thrill of sit- 
ting down over a drink with the men who saved 
Britain—and the world. —Burnet Hershey. 














International Vaude’s ‘One World’, 
Overnight From London to Chi 


By VAL PARNELL 
(Managing Director of Moss’ Empires, Ltd., Europe’s Big. 
gest Chain of ‘Live’ Theatres, which includes the Lon- 
don Palladium) 
Lon 

“All the world’s a stage, and all the men and all 
merely players” may or may not be true (and if it js 
who constitutes the audience?), but as regards vaudeville 
performers it may reasonably be stated that their stage is 
all the world. 

There can be no other profession 
composed of so many diverse nation. 
alities working together for the same 
end—the entertainment of the public. 
And is there any other industry 
which, as a whole commands such a 
world-wide market as that of vaude- 
ville? Ever since the days when 
strolling players, tumblers and musi- 
cians were looked upon as “rogues 
and vagabonds,” the professional en- 
tertainer has roamed the surface of 
the earth, ready and willing to per- 
form for any group of people, from 
a courts of kings to the crowd gathered in the market 
place. 

‘This age of travel by air has speeded up their world- 
wide wanderings, so that an artist can play a Sundav 
concert in London, England, and open the following night 
in Chicago, Ill. This, incidentally, is an actual case. If 
you’re curious, it was Vic Hyde. As a result, the country 
of origin of a performer seems to matter less and less as 
his, or her, opportunities for internnational engagements 
become more frequent. 

The circus itself as we know it today was started right 
here in London (by Philip Astley in 1770), but it has so 
spread throughout the entire world that its place of origin 
has been largely forgotten. The same is beginning to ap- 
ply to Television! 

The ever-increasing demands of TV, especially in Amer- 
ica, have recently increased the opportunities for our Brit- 
ish artists, for instance, to appear in the U. S. Thus the 
interchange of performers has become even brisker, with 
stage stars, film artists and vaudevillians becoming more 
“globally-minded” than ever before as they are whisked 
from one continent to another to fulfill their engagements 
in front of film cameras, television cameras and live audi- 
ences in. theatres and clubs. 

Neither they, the audiences nor the press should fall 
into the trap of imagining that these artists are being 
“exported” and “imported” because they are necessarily 
“better” than the home product. It is merely because that 
they are different, even apart from being an instance of 
a world demand being met by a world supply. 

When appearing in a new country there is, perhaps, the 
additional feeling that he not only represents himself as a 
performer, but also that his country of origin is “on trial”; 
especially as newspapers are quick to resent the incur- 
sion of acts brought in from abroad if they do not appear 
to be “better” than those in the same, or similar, line of 
business already domiciled in that country. I think this 
applies to both our great nations. In this respect, the 
artist has to justify himself and his backers to give all- 
round satisfaction, but with more and more interchange of 
artists taking place practically every week, it is to be 
hoped that more emphasis will gradually be given to an 
artist’s talent, and less to his country of origin, so that a 
“foreign” performer does not have to go on with an 
additional “chip on his shoulder” .because he is in a 
strange country. It is frightening enough without that! 

_The ideal before us is the free interchange of vaude- 
ville acts from all over the world to all over the world. 
Much has already been done in this direction, as we have 
all seen, with the result that unofficial “ambassadors” 
from their respective countries, in the form of variety art- 
ists, are showing audiences in different parts of the world 
that no one country has the monopoly of talent and that 
skill and personality are an international commodity. 
They are also taking back to their countries of origin de- 
scriptions of what is being done elsewhere, so that the 
standard is constantly being raised as a result of this wider 
knowledge of what is happening in all branches of show 
business in other countries. 

_ Here, then, is an example of true international coopera- 
tion and friendly rivalry which can be set before our 
leaders and representatives as an instance of what is being 
done in one particular sphere. If they can achieve a 
greater understanding between nations as the vaudeville 
profession has done and is doing, in its own range of ac- 
tivities, there is hope for a better future for all of us. 


The Parisian Idea | 


Paris. 


Playwright Sacha Guitry was discussing with a news- 
paperman the allegations of “collaboration” against the 
playwright who thought he settled everything by con- 
cluding, “And what’s more, during the Nazi occupation 
I wrote a book on French history and not in one of the 
400 pages did I once mention Germany. Now wasn’t that 
heroic!” . ‘ 

The same Guitry was asked tp lunch with a frugal busi- 
nessman who ordered meagre fare. Guitry is a renowned 
epicure. The industrialist, impressed by his distinguished 
guest, wanted to know, “When do you think you would like 
to lunch with me again?” “Right away,” said Guitry. 

When John F. Royal was here recently as special 
consultant on National Broadcasting Co. matters he re 
called when in 1919, he played Sarah Bernhardt at his 
105th Street Theatre in Cleveland, which he managed at 
the time for Keith-Albee. She gave a sock performance 
and sought out Royal, “And now you can send a good 
report to New York, non?” This struck him as very 
funny because the Divine One needed no kudos from any 
body at any time, and particularly during her fling into 
Keith vaudeville. 

Victorian (“Madame Sans-Gene”) Sardou was a good 
playwright but a notoriously poor stage director, and when 
he was once trying to show a young actor how to deport 
himself, a veteran actor chided Sardou, “Don’t do that: 
You know this young actor has no experience—he’s liable 
to listen to you!” —Marxime de Beir. 





Val Parnell 
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Lavish US. “e Still 
Appeal to Argentina; 
52 B.0. Looks Bearish 


Buenos Aires. 


Film grosses reached highest 
levels in Argentina in the first 
nine months of 1951, tapering off 
later with the start of torrid 
weather, competition from the out- 
doors and an incipient depression. 

The tapering-off period happened 
to coincide with an abundance of 
American releases after the long 
famine caused by a two-year sus- 
pension of film imports. This sus- 
pension was prolonged by the local 
authorities more than was actually 
necessary, to insure the choice 
playing time going to the locally- 


made films without undue compe- | 


tition. 


A comparison of the figures for | 


the first five big grossers of 1950 
and 1951 shows to what a degree 
movie attendance increased in 
Buenos Aires as a result of the 
growth of the population, and to 
greater purchasing power due to 
constantly increasing wages. 

First six grossers of 1951 were 
“The Red Shoes” (EL), 12 weeks, 
$184,690; “Los Isleros” (San 


Miguel), 12 weeks, $151,000; 
“Domani e Troppo Tardi” (Ital- 
sud), 17 weeks, $125,690; “La 


Culpa la Tuvo el Otro” (Belgrano), 


12 weeks, $80,155; “City Lights” 
(UA), 11. weeks, $79,235, and 
“Enchantment” (Goldwyn) 10 


weeks, $76,475. 

All year, national and foreign 
distributors urged the government 
to okay very necessary price in- 
creases for film-theatre admission. 
These increases would go a long 
way to solving the financial diffi- 
culties of the local film industry 
and are also essential for exhibi- 
tors, whose costs have been tripled 
over the last few years. American 
distributors have also had to face 
increased costs due to a high per- 
centage of expenses, mainly 
through increased national, provin- 
cial and municipal taxes, wage in- 
creases, increased cost of prints, 
accessories, customs duties and any 
number of other items. Pix admis- 
sion scales have remained more or 
less stationary since 1932, the only 
increases have been in municipal 
tax additions and a rakeoff for 
the “Eva Peron Foundation” and 
Producers Assn. (for a fund to 
make improved local pictures. ) 

No Admission Hike | 

So far, the government has 
turned deaf ears to pleas for price 
increases, being reluctant to in- 
crease entertainment costs for the 
classes which keep it in power. 
sut just as prices of newspapers 
have had to be upped, so are the 
increases in film admission scales 
inevitable, 

Press and Information Minister 
Raul Apold, who is the country’s 
entertainment czar, is mulling 
over with local producers and ex- 
hibitors amendments to the Pro- 
tection Law, which already grants 
more favorable playing time, hold- 
over terms and percentages to the 
locally made films. American dis- 
tributors fully expect that the re- 
sult of the huddles will be de- 
creased playing time for their ma- 
terial. 

Foreign distributors have al- 
ready been served notice of the 
schedules on which the two biggest 
city circuits must exhibit national 
films in 1952, and as is logical, 


the nationals get the choicest play- 
ing dates. ein 


This follows the trend towards 
ever-increased protectionism, re- 
gardless of the poor advantage 
taken of their opportunities by 
local producers, the quality of 
Whose pictures has not become 
more adapted to foreign audiences. 
he results of the last year, how- 
ever, prove that local pictures can 
stand up to foreign competition 
W _ they are good. 

.=rosses in 1952 may drop con- 
siderably, following the teond no- 





ticeable in the last cou 
sen ; ple of 
months, which has been rather be- 


low the Seasonal average. Every- 
thing points to Argentina facing 
up to a severe economic depres- 
sion, as the government’s neglect 
pe A interests has a telling 
re and food prices soar. Dis- 
ridutors reckon that in most cases 
rey budgets will not allow at- 
ance at pix theatres more than 
“nce or twice a week in 1952, with 
: nn drop in grosses. Busi- 
I e rura istri . 
ready: var — districts is al 
."0 many special factors affect 
Picture &rosses, that it is difficult 
hed assess local taste in film enter- 

nment from boxoffice yield. The 


consensus 

tine fans prefer American produc- 
tions of lavish display, preferably 
in color. They do not go for sophis- 
ticated comedies and conventional 
melodramas or westerns, but are 
gluttons for suspenseful yarns and 
thrillers, or human interest stories 
of the “Life with Father,” “Father 
of the Bride” type. Stories with 
a war background are not now 
generally favored, and the tendency 
of late has been to sidestep any- 
thing reminding local fans that 
they are enjoying comfort while 
other nations starve. 


1951 Tax Problem | 
For Britain 


— By HAROLD MYERS —" 


London. 

It may have been Festival Year 
for Britain, but there was not 
much cause for rejoicing by the 
British film industry in 1951. 

On the surface, things looked 
placid enough. 
Rank Organization had turned the 
corner and the latest accounts 
showed this group in a 
healthier position. Its principal 
competitor, Associated British, had 
| had another successful year. To 
| the casual observer it looked as 
|if many of the industry’s troubles 
| were over and an era of restrained 
| prosperity was ahead. 
| that was far from being the case. 
| A few weeks before the pomp and 
| ceremony inaugurated the Festival, 
| the Chancellor of the Exchequer 























delivered a staggering blow with | 


| his demand for an_ additional 
$25,000,000 a year in _ theatre 
| taxation. 


That the industry was angered 
at the new taxation was inevitable. 
| But for once there was a welcome 
|unity among all branches of the 
| trade. 
| distributors were agreed that the 
|; government had gone too far, and 
| they fought back vigorously. 
| The outcome of the anxious 
weeks of negotiation that fol'owed 
|is now history. What was eventu- 
ally achieved was a comprom.ce 
which gave some little benefit to 
theatres, substantially 
British productiom and something 
like an estimated $18,000,000 for 
the Treasury. 

Fund Enlarged 

Now, under the extension of the 
scheme, the fund is being en- 
larged to net something like 
$10,000,000 annually. In terms of 
its practical benefit for British 
film-makers—and this _ includes 
American companies operating 
| here—it should add something like 
|34% to the basie distributors’ 
| gross. For the average run-of-ihe- 

mill picture which has to rely on 
| the domestic market for its earn- 
ings, this should be more than ade- 
quate to insure a profit. Clearly, 
the producers have fared well. 

Exhibitors, on the other hand, 
have less to shout about. Admit- 
tedly, under the new arrangements 
they get a little bit extra for them- 
selves, but in order to raise suf- 
ficient coin to feed the pool and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
admission prices have had to take 
a sharp upward swing. With com- 
modity prices constantly on the 
up-and-up, this policy change rep- 
resented a serious gamble. No one 
knew how the public would react; 
nor could anyone be too certain 
whether there was sufficient ready 
cash available to maintain attend- 
ance figures at the regular’ level. 

At first, it looked as if the 
gamble had come off. The British 
weather seemed to have come to 
the aid of the picture industry. A 
notoriously wet summer drove 
holiday-makers into the theatres, 
and a boom had begun. It was, 
however, a shortlived boom, and 
today all the signs point to a seri- 
ous decline in takings throughout 
the country. 

So, the weeks to come are 
anxious ones for theatre operators. 
Most of them are waiting to see 
the outcome of the new tax scheme 
which the industry is now discuss- 
ing with the government. Several 
alternatives have been put for- 
ward, but the odds favor a com- 
bined flat rate and percentage 
scheme. This would involve a seat 
tax on lower-priced admissions and 








a percentage tax on the higher 
scales. But whatever the system, 
the government still wants its rake- 
off and is not prepared to make 
any financial concessions to the 





industry. 


of opinion is that Argen- 
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Actually, | 


Exhibitors, producers and | 
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Optimism Prevails in Int’! Market 
For U.S. Pix After Encouraging 51 





) 


Yanks Eye $125,000,000 Foreign Payoff for Year; Quotas 


Remain Major Problem 





Washington. 

Reports from all quarters of the industry, and 
from most of the major foreign markets for U. S. 
films indicate that conditions in general in the 
international market with regard to distribution of 
American movies were consid- 
erably better in 1951 than they | 
had been during the past sev- 
eral years. Estimates as to dol- 
lar remittances from abroad 
| during 1951 have ranged as high 
|as $125,000,000, and there has 
| been a general note of optimism 
with regard to the future out- 
look for U. S. films on the world 
market. However, near the end 
of 1951 there were reports of 
foreign exchange difficulties in 
several European countries 
which may forecast problems in 
these markets. 

Probably the chief factor in this brighter out 
look has been the settlement of some of the major 
problems besetting American film companies in re 
mitting film earnings from such important markets 





; 





Nathan D. Golden 


as the United Kingdom, France and Italy. Also, ne 
gotiations have been carried on looking forward 
to a mutually satisfactory arrangement in Spain, 


Argentina, Germany, Japan and other foreign coun 
tries where the distribution of U. S. films has been 
limited due to legislative restrictions and foreign 
exchange regulations. 

In some foreign markets, however, as in all post 
war years, the U. S. industry ran into several prob 
| lems during 1951. Threats of a 50% screen quota in 
Mexico, preposed restrictions on film remittances 
from Belgium, and a proposed decree in Brazil which 
would greatly affect U. S. film distribution in that 
country, have been the subjects of considerable nego 
tiations in the international field. 

Japan has instituted an import program limitin; 
U. S. feature film imports to 150, and in Germany a 
screen quota for the showing of German films has 
been proposed. In most of these instances the 
U. S. film industry has been able to arrange for a 
satisfactory settlement or a postponement of the 
threatened restrictions pending further negotiations. 

U. S. films, with their broad appeal to all audi 
ences, continue to be the favorites of moviegoers 
throughout the*world. Occasionally, an outstanding 
film from a non-U. S. producer is successful in the 
world market. In boxoffice appeal, however, and in 
acceptance by local audiences, American films in 
general far surpass those of other countries. A 
recent survey indicated that approximately 74% of 
the feature films shown in the world’s theatres, out 
side of Soviet-dominated countries, were produced 
in the U.S. 


| : Foreign. Production Up | 


Although production of feature films in a number 
of foreign countries has increased considerably in 
the past few years, the strongest competition offered 
to U. S. films in the international field comes not 
from the products of other countries but rather 
from legislative restrictions imposed by govern- 
ments on the free importation and distribution 
‘of films. These restrictions are imposed both to 
| conserve the dollar exchange in the various coun- 
tries and also in an effort to assist the develop- 
ment of a domestic national film industry. However, 
it is reported that the supply of Yank films in most 
countries of the world is not able to satisfy the 
tremendous popular demand. 

There appears to be general and continued satis 
faction by London representatives of U. S. film 
companies and of the British government over the 
terms of the new Anglo-American film agreement, 
which was signed in Washington Oct. 17, 1951. The 
new agreement, which followed prolonged negotia- 
tions, extends for two years, effective Sept. 30, 1951, 
the basic provision for the transfer of $17,000,000 
annually in equal monthly installments. In addition 
to this amount, a sum equal to 3314% of the amount 
expended on British productions by U. S. companies, 
plus the equivalent of money expended for Amer- 
ican rights to British pictures, may be remitted. 


The British Government has also guaranteed con- 
vertibility of a minimum of $4,000,000 annually as 
the U. S. film companies’ shares of the Eady Tax 
Plan, which provides for subsidies to producers, 
distributors and exhibitors in the United Kingdom. 
Total remittances to the U. S. under this agreement 
are estimated to be in the neighborhood of $25,000,- 
000 to $27,000,000 annually. 


| Limits on Dubbed Pix | 


While there are limitations on the number of 
dubbed U. S. feature films permitted to be imported 
|into France, foreign exchange authorities in that 
country issued instructions in July, 1951, removing 
all restrictions on the transfer of Yank film earnings. 


| In May, 1951, an agreement was reached between 
'the major U. S. film companies and representatives 
'of the Italian film industry providing for the re- 
| lease of blocked film earnings. The agreement is 
_reported to provide for immediate release of 50% 
‘of biocked U. S. film money to the American com- 
panies on July 31, 1951, with 25% to be loaned 
to the Italians to aid in film production and for 
promotion of Italian pictures in the U. S., and 25% to 














By NATHAN D. GOLDEN 


(Director, Motion Picture & Photographic Products Division, National Production Authority) 


be used for other purposes, including production 
and co-production in Italy by state-side companies. 
After July 31, American film earnings were to be 
released on this fixed formula every three months, 
The first installment under this agreement, amount- 
ing to $3,200,000 was authorized in August, 1951, 
and $1,000,000 was remitted in October, 1951. U. S. 
film companies agreed to impose a voluntary limita- 
tion on the number of their films exported to Italy. 
After not granting import permits for U. S. films 
into Argentina since March, 1949, the Argentine 
Government in June, 1951, suddenly invited Amer- 
ican film distributors to apply for import permits in 
unlimited quantity. U. S. film distributors imme- 
diately applied for import permits, and the Central 
Bank of Argentina approved in short order the im- 
port of some 480 feature pictures consisting largely 
of the finest U. S. productions in 1949, 1950 and 1951, 
Five of the distributors also plan to again supply the 


Argentine market with American newsreels Film 
earnings are now accumulating, but applications 
have not yet been made for remittance. The an- 


nouncement by the Central Bank permitting un- 
restricted imports of U. S. films stated that in due 
course the Central Bank would consider the author- 
ization for pertinent remittances. 

Lengthy negotiations have been carried on during 
the year between the Spanish Government and rep- 
resentatives of the U. S. film industry in connec- 
tion with the import and distribution of U. S. films 
in that country. Licenses necessary to import for- 
eign films into Spain are granted only to Spanish 
film producers, the number of such permits issued 


being dependent upon the number and classifica- 
tion of the domestic film produced. 
Spanish Setup 
The Spanish producer may use these import 
licenses to bring in foreign films under his own 
name or he may sell the license at whatever the 


market will bear. This not only limits the number 
of films that may be imported but in many cases 
makes it a very expensive business venture. The 
same procedure is followed in the granting of 
licenses to dub imported films into the Spanish 
language. Although an agreement was reported in 
the trade press, it was never ratified and has not 
been put into effect. It is encouraging, however, 
that the Spanish authorities have agreed to negotiate 
with the U. S. film companies in an effort to reach 
a satisfactory solution to some of the problems 
that have been hampering distribution of American 
films in Spain. The number of U. S. feature films 
released in Spain has been declining steadily during 
the past several years. 

The Japanese film import program as announced 
by the Ministry of Finance for the fiscal year 1951 
(April, 1951, through March, 1952), provides for the 
importation of 150 U. S. feature films. Of this 
total, an agreement has been reached allocating 120 
features to the nine major U. S. film companies 
and 30 features to independents. Of the 120 feature 
films allocated to the major companies, 84 wilt 
have been released through the Motion Picture Ex- 
port Assn. by Dec. 31, 1951, and the remaining 36 
films will be divided among the nine companies. 

MPEA has acted as a combined distribution organ- 
ization for the nine major companies since 1946. 
However, effective Jan. 1, 1952, MPEA will cease to 
function in Japan and each member company will 
begin handling the distribution of its own films. 
The Ministry of Finance has stated that approxi- 
mately 30% of film earnings during the fiscal year 
1951 will be convertible to foreign currencies. 

The future prospects for Yank film distribution 
in the foreign markets throughout the world are 
very difficult to forecast. Near the close of 1951, 
U. S. film companies were confronted’ with 
problems in Brazil, Belgium and Indonesia, and 
ihere were some indications of trouble in other mar- 
kets. Negotiations were being carried on endeavor- 
ing to reach a satisfactory solution for the disposi- 
tion of accumulated film earnings in Indonesia. In 
Brazil, U. S. film companies were greatly disturbed 
by a proposed Presidential decree which would have 
aided the Brazilian film industry but affected the 
distribution of U. S. films in that market. 

The Belgian Government, which has placed vir- 
tually no restrictions on the importation of films or 
the transfer of remittances, has under consideration 
a proposal to limit imports of U. S. feature films; 
prohibit the importation of positive films, requiring 
all prints to be made in Belgium; and placing restric- 
tions on the transfer of film earnings. Late in 
November these restrictions had not been put into 
effect and negotiations were being carried on with 
U. S. film distributors seeking a mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

It has been stated that the world market for Amer- 
ican films spells the difference between profit and 
loss for the industry. In order te obtain its share of 
the international market the film industry must 
see to it that films exported are of the highest qual- 
ity and that they give no reason for nationals of other 
countries to take offense at their exhibition. U. S. 
film producers, in planning a feature film for the 
world market, usually take into account foreign 
customs, habits and religious practices, and attempt 
to portray on the world’s screens a picture which will 
not only be entertaining but will be well received 
by audiences in all walks of life throughout the 
world. Largely as the result of this practice, wher- 
ever the masses of the people have a free choice in 
selecting their movies. U. S. films thrive and flourish. 
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Lost 30,000,000 Filmgoers 
Aussie’s Big 1952 Problem; 
Legit, Vaude Biz Booming 


By ERIC GORRICK 
Sydney. 

Biggest problem facing the Aussie pie industry in '52 is how to win 
back to cinemas some 33,000,000 payees lost to the boxoffice over a 
span of six years, with the biggest dropoff.in ‘51, plus an ‘estimated 
revenue dive of around £18,000,000 ($40,000,000). 

Industry leaders have been probing for reasons for the swing away 
from pix. Key men have gone out into the byways and talked with 
the public in an endeavor to fingerprint the sourness to celluloid fare. 
Data garnered by the probers blueprinted many factors responsible 
for the cinema attendance drop from 151,144,831 in the ace 1945 span 
to 118,400,000 in 1951. 

Majority of ex-payees blamed poor product as their reason for seek- 
ing. another mode of entertainment. Others said they were tired of 
seeing the same old stars on the screen. Another group hit out at the 
low entertainment value of supports. 

With rumors of war in Europe and elsewhere headlined in the news- 
papers daily, there had been a terrific swing away from problem pix 
and heavy drama minus the sex angle. Biggest seat fillers were pix 
geared for escapist entertainment similar to “Annie Get Your Gun” 
(MG), “Great Caruso” (MG) and “On the Riviera” (20th-Fox). Given 
a solid flow of escapist fare on a similar pattern in 52, those 33,000,000 
lost payees would return to cinema boxoffices, industry toppers aver. 

It has been argued that the current high cost of living, plus heavy 
taxation, played a major part in the ’51 boxoffice low. Against this 
argument, however, is the fact that straight legit, revue and vaude, 
charging three times as much as the price for the best cinema seat, 


played mainly to capacity biz right throughout the ’51 span. This also | 


goes for ballet, opera, concerts and other so-called longhair fare. 


| Continuous Flow of Solid Product _ 





Norman B. Rydge, chairman of the Greater Union Theatres cinema 
loop, and Ernest Turnbull, chief of the Hoyt loop, aver that a contin- 
uous flow of solid product from Hollywood and England will quickly 
win back lost payees in 1952. Pix keyed to modern day trends, in- 
cluding the good old-fashioned belly-laugh, will keep boxoffice busy, 
toppers Say. 

Rydge has bluntly ‘said that the job of selling seats is industry-wide, 
adding that it must be tackled theatre by theatre, manager by manager, 


and must be pushed ahead week by week, adding that an industry that | 


earns £34,000,000 ($75,000,000) is a much more important industry 
than one which earns only £16,000,000. Aussie exhibitors say that 
g.ven the goods to sell in the year ahead, irrespective of any studio tag, 
the cinema boxoffices will tell a much brighter story. 

David N. Martin’s Tivoli vaude loop hit the popularity jackpot right 
throughout ’51. “The Ice Follies” (currently in its 11th month at the 
Tivoli, Sydney) smashed all b.o. records in other Aussie keyers. This 
show should experience little difficulty in running three years in this 
zone. 
Paree.” In ’52 he has Tommy Trinder doing a repeat here and is 
dickering for Danny Kaye and other top U.S. and British talent. 

J. C. Williamson Theatres, legit producers, did solidly with ‘““Worm’s 
Eye View,” “Private Lives” (in association with Fuller), “Brigadoon,” 
“Oklahoma” (revival), Borovansky Ballet, and medium with “Song of 
Norway.” Coming up in ’52 are “Kiss Me, Kate” and “South Pacific.” 

D. D. O’Connor, indie legit operator, plans a return run with the 
Oid Vie Co. and the Stratford-on-Avon Players. Little theatres pulled 
good payee trade with “Merchant of Venice,” “Anna Christie,” “Peer 
Gynt,” “Beyond the Horizon,” “The Miser,” ‘“Misalliance,” “The Vigil,” 
“Desire Under the Elms,” “Androcles and the Lion,” “House of Ber- 
narda Alba,” “Wil Eine Kirchenmaus” and “Children in Uniform.” 


| Nothing New in Radio» 


Radio brought nothing new to Aussie fans in show presentations. 
There were lots of disk jockey stuff and long commercial spiels. One 
of the most popular U.S. waxers on Down Under airwaves is “The 
Hardy Family.” Biggest blow to fans is the raising of the license fee 
from £1 to £2 ($2.20 to $4.40) per annum by the government, which 
controls the ether here. , 

Early in '52 the Robert Menzies’ Liberal government will offer legis- 
lation prohibiting the taking over of any group of commercial radio 
siations by either British or American interests. Coming legislation 
is to offset the recent buy into the Macquarie network, originating 
through 2 GB, Sydney, by the powerful British Bartholomew newspaper 
group in a deal with Charles Munro, Stanley Crick and Reg Denison. 
It’s also understood that the Menzies government will red-light any 
further bid by American film interests to take over local cinemas or to 
buy into pic loops. (Metro operates its own loop of cinemas here, and 
20ih-Fox holds substantial stocks in the Hoyts loop, with the J. Arthur 
Rank Organization a 50-50 partner in the Greater Union Theatres loop.) 

Ealing, operating a studio at Pagewood, Sydney, was all set for a deal 
with a company headed by Charles Munro, Frank Tait. Stanley Crick, 
Maurice Sloman and Reg Denison, to make a series of pix in ’52, first 
being “Robbery Under Arms,” with Ken G. Hall as director. Nix means 
that Ealing will now have to continue solo. Eric Williams, in charge of 
Faling’s Aussie production, stated that the studio will make the Nevil 
Shute yarn, “A Town Like Alice.” However, insiders say that unless 
there is a change in governmental coinage policy, Ealing may be com- 
pelled to cease production. Minor producers have already given up 


the ghost for the year ahead. 
cinema. Their needs can be fed by 


India Skow Biz Beats my sore. There are presently 
ee . | some touring cinemas which 

Crisis; Films’ Upbeat fea tne vittazes. $ 
By N. V. ESWAR Though exhibition activity showed 








Other toppers for Martin included ‘Tourist Trade” and “Chez. 





Madras. 

The year 1951, ushered in with 
faltering steps, has just ended on 
a note of promise. It now seems 
that the crisis, which threatened to 
engulf the entire Indian enteritain- 
ment world, has passed over. The 
clouds have especially lifted from 
the film field. 

Despite restrictions on allotment 
of building materials for cinemas, 
India again showed considerable 


/considerable increase, the produc- 
tion side did not show much prog 
ress. This despite the fact that 
the number of studios in India in- 


creased by eight during the year. | 


India now has 60 studios, majority 


of these being in Bombay, Madras | 
‘ Among these 60) 
studios, they were able to produce | 


‘and Calcutta. 


'only 270 films last year. This is a 


‘drop of over 30 compared with 
1950. é 


US., British Plays Ousting 
French as Leading Fare 
In Swedish Legit Season 


By SVEN G. WINQUIST 
Stockholm. 


Interest in legit continues strong 
in Sweden: Greatest call is for 
modern plays, while only a few 
classics are included in various 
‘theatres’ plans. Whereas French 





|playwrights often dominate the 
| Swedish theatres, it seems that 
| British or American shows are 


|leading the present season. 

| High admission prices keep legit 
theatres from being too popular, or 
real competitors to the cinemas in 
| Sweden. One can see a class film 
|for around 3.50 kroner (70c), while 
lit costs between eight and nine 
(kroner ($1.60) and: $1.80) to attend 
|a theatre performance. However, 
|}more people attend theatre per- 
|formances than 10 years ago, and 


| interest is steadily growing. 
| The Stockholm season has been 
| good thus far. The Royal Dramatic 
|Theatre started the season with 
Friedrich Hebbel’s “Der Diamant” 
at the Big Stage, and Noel Cow- 
ard’s ‘‘Fallen Angels” at the Little 
| Stage. Next followed “King Ocdi- 


pus,” with Lars Hanson in the title | 


role, directed by Olof Molander. 

Two world premieres were 
skedded, the Big Stage presenting 
Danish author H. C. Branner’s 
| “Sosken,” also scheduled to open 
soon in Copenhagen and Oslo. 
| Little Stage presented Swedish 
writer Per E. Rundquist’s psycho- 
| logical drama, “Kalla Mig Ismael” 
| (“Call Me Ismael”). 

Oscar’s Theatre presented “Kiss 
| Me, Kate” as its opener. It.was an 
'immediate hit, and the theatre 
plans no change during the season. 
Ulla Sallert and Per Grunden play 
the leading roles. Another Ameri- 
can musical, “South Pacific,” is 





Vasa Theatre started the season 
with Terence Rattigan’s “Who Is 
Sylvia?” with Sonja Wigert in the 
lead role. It also has been a big 


for some months of 1952. 
‘Dream Girl’ Run | 
Intima Teatern (Intimate Thea- 
tre), a new house, managed by film 
producer Lorens Marmstedt, which 
opened Oct. 17, 1950, with “The 
Beggar’s Opera,” found Elmer 
Rice’s “Dream Girl‘ to be its most 
successful show, with 186 perform- 
ances. 

Alle Theatre is the newest le- 
giter in Stockholm. It opened 
Sept. 13 with Somerset Maugham’s 
“Home and Beauty,” which is do- 
ing very well. Others skedded are 
“Waters On.the Moon,” by N: C. 
Hunter; “Bell, Book and Candle,” 
by John van Druten, and “The 
Moon Is Blue,” by F. Hugh Her- 
bert. 

The New Theatre here is scoring 
a great success with Jean Anouilh’s 
“La Repetition.” 

The Municipal Theatre in Goth- 
enburg started with “The Rose 
Tattoo,” by Tennessee Williams, 
and “La Colombe,” by ‘Jean 
| Anouilh, at their two stages. Next 
i'ecame “Hilda Crane,” by Samson 
| Raphaelson, and “Der Kaukasische 
| Kreiderkreis,” by Ben Brecht. Fu- 
ture plans include the American 
/ musical, “Call Me Madam.” 











| The Municipal Theatre in Mal- | 


moe opened the Big Stage Sept. 7, 

| with Dodie Smith’s “Call It a Day.” 
Next was “Kiss Me, Kate.” “The 
| Rose Tattoo” opened recently and 
/is a great success. 

The Municipal Theatre in Hel- 
singborg, which started the season 
Sept. 11 with Sacha Guitry’s 
“N’ecoutez pas, Mesdames,” pre- 
sented Samuel Taylor’s ‘The Hap- 
py Time” Nov. 15. 


Ives to London in April 


London. 


Burl Ives is due here next spring 
to fill. dates at the Royal Festival 








According to present plans, he 
would arrive in London mid-April 
and stay until the end of May. Fes- 
tival Hall booking is already set 
for May 28. Ives will give a solo 


mentioned for the 1952-53 season. | 


success and will probably continue | 


Hall as well as on radio and TV. | 
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No Place for Mediocrities 
In the London Theatre 


By CLEM HUMPHRIES 














London. 

Taken by and large, it is generally conceded that Festival Year, as 
far as live entertainment is concerned, failed to live up to optimistic 
expectations. It brought no magic wand to fill depleted pockets, lure 
people from other amusements or to attract prospective customers ty 
anything but the best. 

The annual influx of summer visitors, although 70,000 in excess of 
last year’s record, divided their attendance throughout the country, 
since every town and village during the five months’ Festival season 
put up its own individual contribution for the occasion. This, in addi- 
tion to the regular landmarks and showplaces, left little time or cash 
to patronize any but the most spectacular plays. 

In other words, conditions in the legit theatre over the past 12 
months have scarcely differed from the situation extant during the 
past three years. The good shows have done house-full business since 
opening -and-the mediocre ones-just faded out ef the-picture. There 
| seems no likelihood of a repetition of wartime prosperity when any- 
|thing any management cared to put on stood a fair chance of raking 
|in the shekels; nowadays, it is a hard competitive struggle for any 
| project, unless of the first quality in material and acting. It is un- 
| questionable that, with the consistent uprise in the cost of living, there 
is less than ever left over for amusements outside the home, when 
|/even general trade shows a continuous decline. 
| In keeping with Festival prestige and Arts Council sponsorship, the 
classics were strongly to the fore in legit last year. Heading the list 
| were the Laurence Olivier season at the St. James Theatre with the al- 
'ternating Shakespearean and Shaw plays, “Antony and Cleopatra” and 
“Caesar and Cleopatra.” Plays were sellouts throughout their limited 
run, Vivien Leigh getting eulogistic appraisal of her rendering of the 
| strongly. contrasted characterizations of Cleo. Another Shakespearean 
‘opus, seldom produced, was “The Winter’s Tale,” with topscore mark- 
ing for Diana Wynyard, John Gielgud and Flora Robson. ' Olivier’s 
‘second production brought an unanticipated triumph for Orson Welles 
'as Othello. Concurrently at the Old Vic, an unknown actor, Douglas 
| Campbell, made an instantaneous hit in the same role, with U.S.-born 
Irene Worth winning acclaim for her Desdemona. 

1] 











Guinness’ Sked Hamlet | 


To Alec Guinness came the only discredit to the Bard when his 
| “Hamlet” received a round panning and short shrift from the public. 
| “Shavings,” a group of Shaw playlets, also failed to attract, but a sea- 
|son of Shaw playlets at the Arts Theatre Club found more favor. 
| Of the established successes that continue to draw the crowds, “The 
| Little Hut,” “To Dorothy a Son” and “Seagulls Over Sorrento” are all 
|in their second year. ‘Waters of the Moon,” a slender story, triumphed 
| because of its starring magnets, Sybil Thorndike and Edith Evans. 





| Peter Ustinov’s “The Love of Four Colonels,” starring himself, and 
|“Figure of Fun,” by Andre Roussin, author of “The Little Hut,” star- 
ring John Mills, are settled down to indefinite runs. The only con- 
tribution from Christopher Fry was “A Sleep of Prisoners,” which 
| played in churches in various towns. 

The tryout theatres and clubs had little outstanding in the way of 
|new offerings, depending on revivals with ‘seasoned reputations, with 
i two exceptions. They were “The Biggest Thief in Town,” currently at 
ithe Duchess Theatre, which moved down from the New Boltons The- 
|atre, and “Women of Twilight,” the starkly tragic story of unmarried 
mothers, which had such a warm reception at its Embassy production 
| that Jack Hylton bought it. It is now playing at the Vaudeville Theatre 
| and skedded for Broadway production. “The Happy Family,” a comedy 
| about the Festival, was also recruited from the Embassy but didn’t 
| survive long in the West End. From the Arts Theatre emanated Coc- 
teau’s “Intimate Relations,” starring Fay Compton, which had a limited 
appeal and a brief transfer to the Strand Theatre, built up on its pub- 
licity as “the play that shocked France.” 

The flops ranged from five weeks to two nights, this last distinction 
being achieved by “All the Year Round,” a feeble play which opened 
to a hostile audience on election night at the Duke of York’s. This 
theatre then put on the medieval tragedy, “Heloise,” which lasted 10 
days. It was a disappointing venture for Michael Powell, of “Red 
Shoes” fame, being his first stage production. “Storks Don’t Talk, 
starring Mischa Auer, had a belligerent, abusive audience at its pre- 
miere, necessitating police intervention, which resulted in a three-day 
run. 


| U. S. Musicals Tops | 


The American musicals are still tops, with “Kiss Me, Kate” still do- 
ing turnaway trade after almost a year, and “South Pacific,” after a 
mixed press reception, is booked far ahead into spring, having a three- 
month sellout before it opened. Whatever doubts there may have been 
as to the merits of the play, Mary Martin achieved a personal tri- 
umph. “The Consul” was hailed as an artistic success, but failed to 
draw and only ran a few weeks. The native musicals have a bigger 
showing this year. With the fading out of “King’s Rhapsody,” Ivor 
Novello’s last show, “Gay’s the Word” heads the list, the vital per- 
sonality of Cicely Courtneidge being the mainstay of the production. 
Also in its second year is Emile Littler’s “Blue For a Boy,” more on 
| the old-style musical comedy pattern, but still finding an appreciative 
| public. His latest production, “Zip Goes a Million,” proved a success- 
ful gamble, bringing the Lancashire comedian, George Formby, into 
his first legit role in this musicalized version of ‘“Brewster’s Millions 
| Another old play that has captured public taste is J. B. Fagan’s “And 
So to Bed,” with songs by Vivian Ellis, giving Leslie Henson his first 
‘straight part after a lifetime of broad comedy. Jessie Royce Landis 
also made a big hit in this show. “Rainbow Square” is more cosmopoli- 
tan, having an English book and lyrics, with music by Robert Stolz; 
‘two American singers, Martha King and Gloria Lane; English leadins 
/man, Bruce Trent and comedians Sonnie Hale and Alfred Marks. Its 
continental flavor strikes a happy balance between the ultra native and 
U. S. productions. 

The Hippodrome continues to house the lavishly mounted nude 
“Folies Bergere” revues presented by Val Parnell and Bernard Del- 
font. These, with the spectacular Latin Quarter shows at the Casino, 
proved a big draw with provincial as well as overseas visitors. “The 
Peep Show” at the Palladium, “Fancy Free” at the Prince of W ales 
and the ex-radio show, “Take It From Us,” were popular revues in less 
‘flamboyant vein during 1951, but the intimate revue has receded to 
‘the vanishing point. The two current ones, “Penny Plain” and “The 
| Lyric Revue,” both emanated from the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
|in outer London. ; 

In keeping with the international atmosphere of London's floatins 
| population, representative ballets found a conspicuous place. Apart 
| from the Sadler’s Wells productions, Anton Dolin and Alicia Markova 














/concert of folk songs and English | had a special season at the Stoll, Ram Gopal and Indian Dancers made 


increase in the number of theatres| Biggest thing in India during the | ballads. a return visit, while others were Rosario and Antonia and the Spanish 


that went up during 1951. There 


Was an increase of 
over 1950. Present number of the- 


500 theatres 


last year has been the organization | 
of an International Film Festival, 


Coming over here under the Har- 
old Holt management, Ives also 


Ballet, the Fernandez Dancers from South America and the Ny Norsk 
Ballet from Oslo on their first visit to London. Ruth Draper and C illi 


| which is to start Jan. 24. This was is dickering for a nitery engage- 


_ Wang were other artists paying return visits who always draw their 


atres in India is 3,198. These the- Originated by +he Films Division of | ment at the Cafe de Paris. His | own special audiences. 


atres are spread over 1,313 cities,|the Government of India, whose 





towns and urban areas, leaving the 
700,000 villages severely alone. 
The villages cannot support a 


| documentaries and newsreels have 
shown considerable improvement 
in the last year. 


dates here will be followed by a 
concert and vaude tour of Australia 
and New Zealand in June and July. 
Then he may hop to South Africa. 


The ice shows continue to increase in popularity, with Belita in 
“London Melody” at the Empress Hall and Barbara Ann Scott in “Rose- 
Marie” heading the attractions. Special pantomime presentations are 
planned for the holiday season, following last year’s successful pattern. 
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Fady Fund Aided British Fiims in I, 
Sez French; Need Other Schemes Now 


By SIR HENRY FRENCH 


(Director-General, British Film Producers Assn.) 


London. 

The year 1951 brought a prospect 
of security to British film produc- 
ers. This in turn created a revival | 
of optimism, not the extreme Op-| 
timism of 1946-47, but a moderate | 
one controlled by reason. 

Continuation of the Eady Fund | 
was the outstanding feature of | 
1951 for British film producers. | 
This fund, established in 1950 for | 
an experimental run of a year, is| 
dependent upon an increase in the 
price of cinema admissions. In 
1950 the estimated addition to the 
net boxoffice receipts — that is, 
after the entertainments duty had 
been paid to the Government — 
was divided equally between the 
exhibitors and the British Film 
Production Fund (Eady Fund). In 
1951 it was decided jointly by the 


industry and the Government that | 
| American, benefit because the film | 


the Eady scheme should be con- 
tinued for three further years 
(making four in all); that cinema 
prices and entertainments 
duty should be increased still 
higher; and that, on the basis of 
the estimates accepted by all par- 
ties for the purpose of the nego- 
tiations, the addition to the gross 
boxoffice receipts should be di- 
vided 52% to the Government and 
48° left with the industry. 

Taking the four years 1950-51 to 
1953-54 together, and assuming 
that the agreed estimates are real- 
ized, the amount left with exhibi- 
tors will be approximately 60% of 
the additional net boxoffice re- 
ceipts after entertainments duty 
has been paid. Insofar as film hire 
is payable on a percentage basis, 
the increase in exhibitors’ receipts 
will be liable to additional film 
hire. 

Now let us consider the effect 
upon British producers. The first 
period of the exhibitors’ levy com- 
prised 47 weeks (Sept. 8, 1950, to 
Aug. 4, 1951); the scheme will con- 
tinue to run for a further three 
periods each of 52 weeks, the first 
of which began on Aug. 5, 1951. It 
was estimated in July, 1950, that 
the levy would in the first year 
amount to £1,500,000 ($4,200,000) 
per annum. This estimate was not 
fully realized for the period up to 
Aug. 4, last when the levy was in- 
creased. This was due to a com- 
paratively small shortfall in box- 
office receipts below the amount 
anticipated. It was not due to de- 
faults on the part of exhibitors, 
which were negligible. The esti- 
mated amount to be received by 
the fund during the remaining 
three years is at the rate of ap- 
proximately £3,200,000 ($9,000,- 
000) per annum. This will be an 
important addition to the revenue 
of preducers who are eligible to 
benefit from the fund. Moreover, 


seat 





ly appreciated by British pro- 
ducers, who fully realize that if 
any one of the parties concerned— 
namely, the British Government, 
film distributors, both American 
and British, and British exhibitors 
—had refused to cooperate, the 
scheme could not have been put 
into operation on a voluntary basis. 

To see the scheme in proper per- 
spective it must be realized that 
every interest gains to some ex- 
tent, except the cinemagoers who 
are given the choice of paying 
| more for their accustomed seats or 
occupying lower-priced seats. In- 
sofar as the higher prices increase 
| gross boxoffice receipts, the Gov- 
|ernment, as already explained, will 
| take more than half of the addi- 
tions. Exhibitors after paying en- 
| tertainment duty and levy, will be 
i left with more money than before 
| the scheme was introduced. Con- 
| sequently, there will be a larger 
}amount upon which to calculate 
| percentage film hire. 


Distributors, both British and 
|rentals upon which their commis- 
| sions are calculated are increased. 
|If it is assumed that imported 
American films earn 70% of the 
national total film hire, this is a 
| consideration of great importance 
| to Hollywood. In addition, this ad- 
| ditional sterling receipt 
|come remittable to the U. S. All 
producers benefit insofar as film 
rentals are increased consequent 


tures, both feature films 
shorts, benefit chiefly by payments 
from the Eady Fund. 
a British quota film made by 
American interests, such as “The 
Mudlark” or “Treasure Island,” 


portion as a film made by British 
producers, such as “The Lavender 
Hill Mob,” “The Browning Ver- 
sion” or “Tales of Hoffmann.” The 
payment made from the Eady Fund 
is in strict proportion to the earn- 
ings of the film in Great Britain. 
The higher the distributors’ gross, 
the larger the payment from the 
British Film Production Fund. 


| Too Early to Tell Yet | 

All these benefits, however, de- 
pend on the boxoffice showing a 
substantial increase. The scheme 
was necessarily based on estimates. 
Will they be realized? It is too 
early to say yet. The increased 
prices came into operation on last 
Aug 5. August was a month of 
bad weather for holiday-makers 
but favorable weather for cinemas. 
It was also fortunate that there 
were some very attractive films be- 


lowing the increase in prices. The 
scheme undoubtedly got off to a 
good start. Will it last? And if it 
does, where is it leading to? The 


production in Britain an economic 
proposition. If this objective is 
reached, film production should 
again attract private capital and 





these payments are not liable, like 
film rentals, to distributors’ com- | 
mission. In the case of many films | 
this additional receipt will make | 
all the difference between profit | 
and loss. 


__Object of the Eady Plan | 
Some readers may quite reason- 
ably be asking themselves what is | 


all this elaborate business of per- | 
centages and voluntary levy about. | 
| 





The answer is that the object of 
the Eady plan (named after the | 
senior Treasury official, Sir Wil- | 
‘rid Eady, who first thought of it) | 
's to give British films a slightly | 
larger proportion of boxoffice re- 
ceipts than they can secure through 
flim rentals. The American indus- | 
try would have strongly objected, | 
and rightly so, te a proposal that, 
coupled with a screen quota for 
British films, the exhibitor should 
be required to pay (apart alto- 
gether from the boxoffice value of 
a film) a higher rental for British | 
‘than for imported films. The 
American industry has, however, 
agreed for a period of four years | 
to exhibitors making payments out 
— the boxoffice into the Eady | 
‘und and that such payments’ 
should be made before film hire is | 
calculated. The American indus- | 
- S willingness to cooperate with | 
a British Government and the 

ritish industry generally is great- | 


the Government-sponsored Na- 
tional Film Finance Corp. should 
no longer be required to provide 
loans for a large preportion of the 
new films made by British pro- 
ducers. 

It. must be obvious that these re- 


sults cannot possibly be realized | 


if the scheme is to be wound up 


at the end of July, 1954, and noth- | 


ing put in its place. There is a 
good deal of misunderstanding 
about this point. When the three- 
year period was suggested last 
June two reasons were given in 
justification of the proposal. The 
first object was to make it clear 
that although the levy was in- 


' creased at the end of the first year, 


it was to remain fixed for the next 
three years. The second purpose 
was to provide a_ reasonable 
amount of time during which the 
trade could find within its own ma- 
chinery a-method by which British 
films would receive a larger pro- 
portion of the boxoffice than was 
the case before the Eady idea came 
into operation. In other words, the 
different sections of the trade it- 
self were to be given time in which 
to devise and agree upon a scheme 
of their own instead of operating 
one requiring Government ap- 
proval and closely linked with the 
entertainment duty. This impor- 


tant and difficult problem remains | 


to be tackled. 


has be- | 


/upon additional boxoffice takings. | 
But producers of British quota pic- | 
and | 


Here again, | 


benefits precisely in the same pro- | 


ing shown during the weeks fol-| 


ultimate objective is to make film | 


26 Religious TV Pix 
Being Made at Elstree 


London. 

Under conditions of secrecy, a 
series of Technicolor TV religious 
films are being lensed at Elstree by 
Frederick Packard, son-in-law of 
J. Arthur Rank. The series, which 
,it is understood, will total 26, is 
_ being produced at the Gate studios 
| which are owned by the J. Arthur 
|Rank group. Each film in the 
| s@ries, which are based on biblical 
stories, will run for 2742 minutes. 





Name artists have been engaged | 


|to play in these films, including 
| Leslie Bradley, who is portraying 
|Moses; Joan Rice and Bette St. 
John. Latter is currently playing 
in the London version of “South 
Pacific.” , 





West Germany's 
‘In Earnest’ TY 
Will Roll in 52 


Frankfurt. 

Television in western Germany 
will start off in earnest in 1952, 
but while it is expected to be wide- 
spread, the telecasting time will 
| be on a considerably smaller scale 
|than in England or France, not 
| to mentien the U. S. While Ger- 
man video will be private-run, 
| there will be no commercial video 
programs, as in England and in 
the planned telecasts in Switzer- 
land. 


At this time, German TV is still 
in the experimental stage and only 
one station is operating. By the 
end of 1952, however, video ex- 
perts hope there will be some 
50,000 German TV set owners. The 





out Germany is nevertheless an 


will have practically no geographi- 
cal problems to cope with. Ad- 
ditionally, distances in Germany are 
|small_ by American _ standards, 
facilitating the building of numer- 
|}ous relay stations, which could 
also be used for local telecasting. 

At the present, the only TV sta- 
tion of western Germany is lo- 
|cated in Hamburg and operated 
| by Nordwestdeutsche Rundfunk 
| (NWDR), the country’s largest ra- 
| dio network. TV programs consist 
| of two-hour casts every Monday, 
| Wednesday and Friday, between 
8 and 10 p.m: Most of the programs 
| are vidpix, with a very small per- 
| centage consisting of TV shows 
}and live TV shots, such as sports 
'events. There are less than 100 
|TV sets in Hamburg, despite the 
' fact that the city has a population 
|of 1,600,000. NWDR also operates 
'a handful of public TV_ booths 
where viewing is free. NWDR-TV 
has a viewing radius of about 10 
miles. 

While this telecasting is only in 
| an embryonic stage, plans for 1952 
|would establish regular TV stations 
| all over the country. German TV, 
| as is radio, would be privately op- 


|erated by the big radio networks. 
| These are NWDR; Bayernfunk, in 
| Bavaria (Munich and Nuernberg); 
Radio Frankfurt; and Suedwestfunk 
| (Stuttgart and Baden-Baden). 


expansion of the TV net through- | 


easy possibility, since technicians | 


| 





NWDR has four AM stations, in 
| Hamburg, Hannover and Cologne. | 
'As in the radio field, NWDR-TV 
is expected to cover the largest 
| part of the country. 
| The German TV system would 
_be similar to that in the U. S. It. 
would use the 625-line system, but | 
for about two or three years there 
would be no color telecasts. At. 
| present, TV transmissions cost 200 
‘to 250 marks ($47.60 to $59.50) 
per minute. As with radio, German 
TV would be set up on a subscrip- 
tion basis, with set owners paying 
a monthly average of five to eight 
/marks ($1.19 to $1.90). 
| The big deterrent to fast develop- 
ment of TV in Germany is the 
cost of TV sets. During the recent 
Berlin industrial fair, radio manu- 
facturers exhibited about 40 dif- 
ferent type of TV sets. with prices 
generally ranging between 1,200 
and 2,000 marks ($285.60 to $476). 
These prices are definitely out for 
the average citizen. There are 
about 5,000 sets already available 
for sale, but the demand is very 
small, and while NWDR-TV does 
hope for 50,000 subscribers (in all 
of Germany) by the end of 1952, 
this could be achieved only with 
cutting of prices. With present 
'manufacturing Costs, this is not 
very likely. 

The German TV sets generally | 


| have 9-by-12-inch scteens. 


| changed 
| they will, and the change cannot 


R London. 
The British film-producing in- 
| dustry continues in the doldrums. 
| It faces one setback after another. 
| Thousands of film employees have 
lost their jobs, with little or no 
prospect of getting them back. We 
are helped to a very limited extent 
by what is, in fact, the government 
subsidy. The entertainment tax 
{is a crippling burden and harmful 
| to exhibitors, producers and work- 
ers alike. Despite it all, we con- 
tinue to make very good films, 
| some of which are second to none. 
| The American picture industry 
| may be tempted to believe that if 
Britain ceases to make pictures it 
will be a good thing. What a mis- 
take this is! I know of nothing 





more dangerous for the American | 
industry or, indeed, for in- | 


film 
ternational relations than that 
‘America should be the sole film- 
| producing centre of the world. 
| Nothing will be calculated to in- 
'erease the anti-American feeling 
abroad than for Hollywood to have 
a real monopoly of world film pro- 
duction. Those of us who, day in 
and day out, advocate and work 
for good Anglo-American relations, 
know that this is the stark truth. 
American exhibitors must, once 
and for all, give a real break for 
good British films. This break will 
not injure the American industry; 
in fact, it will do it good. The vast 
millions of American cinemagoers 
have as much right to see regular 
presentations of British films 


throughout the U. S. as the mil- | 


lions elsewhere who see American 


films. It is manifestly unfair, and | 


is calculated to stimulate antagon- 
ism over a wide field for good 
British films to be denied general 
exhibition in the U. S. 

_____ The Day Might Come | 


The day might come, and come 
very soon, when the American 
film industry on a whole will go 
on their hands and knees and pray 
for a virile British film-producing 
industry and for British films. -It 
might be too late then. No one 
likes the same thing all the time, 
and what our American friends 
should realize is the strong possi- 
bility that there might be a world 
revulsion to American films. If 
that day comes, friends of Ameri- 
ca, like myself, will have to resist 
the temptation of saying “I told 
you so.” 

I know there will be an outcry 
from various sections of the Ameri- 
can film industry to let the British 
film industry stew in its own juice. 


It is easy to propound a principle | 


or policy, but carrying it out is 
quite another matter. 


| 
! 


Give British Pix a Break or U.S. 
Industry Will Suffer Too 


By TOM O’BRIEN, M.P. 
(General Secretary, National Assn. of Theatrical & Kine Employees) 


, the world must be freely open to 
the best films that are made in 
any part of the world. Woe-betide 
the country that forces its own 
‘thoughts and its own wares on the 
rest of the world, and prevents the 
thoughts and wares of other na- 
| tions entering into their own! 
There are great men in the film 
industries everywhere. Let these 
in the English-speaking world, to 
start with, get together and work 
hard for a mutual understanding 
and solution of their trading prob- 
lems so that others may follow. 


TV ADDING VITALITY 
TO SCOTS’ SHOW BIZ 


Glasgow. 
Shew biz is flourishing in Scot- 
land, despite high cost of living. 
And now—a new development is 





approaching with the arrival of 
television. 

Theatre and cinema operators 
aren't worried. They see in TV 


a useful fillup to their own pro- 
motions. Already a number of 
cinemas are being wired for video, 
in anticipation of the British 
Broadcasting Corp. granting them 
licenses for relays. 

In March the first Scottish video 
programs will transmit from the 
new station at Kirk o’ Shotts, 
Lanarkshire, halfway between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. It will be 
one of the most powerful stations 
in the world. At the outset, pro- 
grams will be largely English. 

As always, American perform- 
| ers have earned high popularity in 
Scotland. This year didn't bring 
as many top-liners as in earlier 
seasons, but undoubtedly, the act 
that made the deepest impression 
was the Andrews Sisters. They. 
came to Glasgow's Empire Theatre 
and clicked big. 

Judy Garland had a great re- 
ception at the same music hall in 
a one week date. Donald O’Connor 
also scored strongly in variety, ac- 
companied by his wife. Deep River 
Boys, now almost a bi-annual in- 
stitution in Glasgow, were another 
U. S. act given a top Scotch wel- 
come. Among the lesser names 
who impressed was a Canadian, 
Fran Dowie and his wife and part- 
ner, Candy Kane. Fran has a mock- 
cowboy comedy act that’s likely 
to go big. “Sugar Chile” Robinson 
also appeared at Glasgow Empire 
to good biz. 


The Scottish 


comedians hold 


| their own big following and con- 


For a long-time I have advo- | 
new gags and material are needed. 


cated the establishment of a per- 


manent Anglo - American films) 
council. The lack of unity in the | 


respective film industries is large- 
ly responsible for this body not 
being set up. What a pity. Many of | 
the leaders of the film industries 
on both sides of the Atlantic con- 
tinue to live in a fool’s paradise. 
They have lived for so many years 
in the big money that they don’t 
think that the things can _ be 
overnight. But change 


be stopped because there is no in- 
strument or machinery in exist- 
ence to stop it. 

The American film industry is 
particularly vulnerable. It is in 
the hands and under the control of , 


‘a very few brilliant men who 


started many years ago the hard 
way and who have reached the 
evening of their lives content in 
having built a film empire. But 
what of the morrow? What is to | 
happen to this vast and complex 
American industry when the build- 
ers of that great industry are gone? 
Who is there to follow? Bank 
managers, publicity experts, star 
gazers, and a motley crew of 
hangers-on? These will never run 
an industry. Rather, they would 
ruin it. There is yet time for 
these illustrious men in America, 
and the few counterparts we have 
in Britain, to get together and do 
something to provide a means 
where their life’s work will not go 
up in smoke after they have gone. 
= Films’ Influence | 


Tf films are to influence the 


| thought of the world, if they are to 


take its part in preserving the 


| peace of the world, the screens of 


tinue to hold down high salaries, 
despite recurring criticism that 


Several are looking to television 
possibilities. Harry Gordon, Tom- 
my Morgan, Alec Finlay, Jack An- 
thony and Jack Radcliffe are in 
the top rank, although the last- 
mentioned was the object of much 


criticism following his appearance 
|} at the Royal Variety Performance 


in London, when he cracked jokes 
of doubtful taste before Queen 


| Elizabeth. 


“Among younger artists, Jimmy 
Logan, nephew of Ella Logan, 
stands out and is fast approaching 
the first rank of Scottish comics. 
He’s ably backed by radio, having 
his own weekly variety show “It’s 
All Yours.” 

Other promising performers in 
Scotland include Jimmy Neil, 
whose homely patter goes down 
big in Will Fyffe style, and Jose- 
phine and Alexis Crombie, sisters 
who may team up. 

Pantomime and summer seasons 
reign supreme in the land of 
Lauder and Auld Lang Syne. 
Some criticize on the score that 
they last too long. Pantomime 
runs well into April and summer 
seasons, from May to October. Lit- 
tle is left for new productions or 
good straight plays from London. 


Domiciled in Scotland (and cur- 
rently playing. panto) is English 
comedian Freddy Sales. He lives 
in Glasgow, made a name here 
when he stood-in for Dave Willis. 

Big event in the legit and music 
side continues to be the annual 
Edinburgh Festival, in which, last 
fall, British pic star Margaret 
Lockwood appeared as Eliza Doo- 
little in “Pygmalion.” 
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British Bonanza Replaces Lagsing 


Interest in Foreign-Language Films: 


By NOEL 


The touchingly loyal audiences 
for foreign-language films: which 
have grown to maturity in the past 
two decades are wavering in their 
allegiance. 

The rapid expansion of this 
group had been fluffed off as in- 
significant by Hollywood for many 
years, but had more recently 
caused American producers to 
show signs of deep anxiety. They 
may have had the perception to 
realize the reason behind the phe- 
nomenon: Not that this section of 
American moviegoers loved the 
foreign films more; but they loved 
the Hollywood stuff less. 

A retreat from foreign-language 
film patronage has come suddenly 
in the past year, but Hollywood 
needn’t indulge in the delusion 
that the whole thing has blown 
over and the prodigal has returned 
to its boxoffice fold. 


The rebellion is still on. It’s| for a year. 


just taken a new turn, 


There has been a_ switch to 
British films, and the rebels are 
picking up strength faster than 
ever. No more listening to lan- 
guages they can’t understand—no 
more speed-reading of the visual 
titles. 

The pessimists can explain the 
new twist in this way: Anything 
but Hollywood films! 

But that might be going too far. 
There is no denying that the 
British productions have a special 
charm of their own—perhaps an 
interesting but unhurried pace 
that is psychologically better 
suited to the cause of relaxation, 
which is what people go to films, 
for, after all. 

For the British product (via 
Alexander Korda and J. Arthur 
Rank) to gain American audience 
favor has taken the best part of 
a decade. Boxoffice resistance 
seemed to have a twofold cause: 
The tough-to-understand British 
accent, and that certain minimum 
of action. 


But a subtle change has been 
wrought to make the British pro- 
nunciations more clearly under- 
stood. There is no confirmation 
for this, but it is evident that the 
English producers, pitching for the 
American market, have quietly 
gotten their players to cooperate 
in a campaign to promote pronun- 
ciation that the U. S. could savvy. 
The inescapable fact is that they're 
a lot easier to understand than 
they were a few years ago. 


And the changed character of 
the British film is also conspicu- 
ous. Stories have become more 
zingy, and the development of the 
“suspense” film has become a vir- 
tual British monopoly. 


There can be no denying that 
television has done its ample 
share to bring about popular ac- 
ceptance of British films here. 
Whey are being widely shown on 
TV screens, though the reason is 
no news to = anyone. They're 
cheaper. But whatever the under- 
lying economic motive for their 
use, the fact is that the American 


ear has become adjusted to the | 


British way with a word—even in 
the old, unreconstructed pictures 
whose players had not yet seen 
the true light. It’s this stuff out 
of the vaults that TV is using. 


| British Sleeper 





MEADOW 


eign-language films have been dy- 
ing in New York, where they could 
usually rely on getting back a con- 
siderable portion of their distribu- 
tion costs, if they had any stuff 
at all. The city which had about 
a score of theatres devoted to 
foreign-language first-runs a few 
years ago now has exactly two. 

Behind this sudden switch, too, 
is a twofold cause: 

Foreign producers — especially 
French — have priced themselves 


ing exorbitant 
prospective American distributors, 
and tightening censorship here 
has made the risks of distribution 
too much of a gamble, even with- 
out the tougher economical de- 
mands from abroad. As to censor- 
ship, there are the examples of 
“The Miracle” (Italian) and “La 
Ronde” (French), the latter having 
been kept by censorship from get- 
ting important playing time. 

As a result, with but a single ex- 
|ception, there has been no really 
“big” foreign-language click here 
That exception of 
i course, is “Bitter Rice,” an Italian 
| import, which remains the most 
sensational thing in this class and 
still a factor in the market. Be- 
cause of wide distribution, it is 
reputed to be the biggest foreign- 
language money-maker of all time. 
In the past few years, the only 
foreigns to approach it were 
“Bicycle Thief” and ‘“Paisan.” 








| Other Interesting Grossers | 





Two other interesting grossers 
of 1951 were: Discina’s ‘‘Manon,” 
(French) although it still has cen- 
sorship setbacks in certain terri- 
tories; and “The Emperor’s Night- 
ingale,” but the latter, although 
of Czechoslovakian origin, had an 
English commentary. 


reasons for decreased sales _ re- 
sistance to British film fare is the 
recent exchange of English and 
U. S. stars. British players Alec 
Guinness, Michael Wilding, Lau- 
rence Olivier, Jean Simmons and 
Alastair Sim are among the hot- 
test things on the Hollywood hori- 
zon, and Britisher David Niven 
and James Mason are seen often 
in films made in either country. 
Niven, Mason and Wilding follow- 
ers aren't too fussy about the 
origin of a motion picture in which 
their favorite appears. 


These popular British names 
have replaced such famous French 
and Italian topflight personalities 
as Viviane Romance, Suzy Delair, 
Louis Jouvet, Jean Marais, Anna 
Magnani and Michel Simon. 

With the increasing demand, 
two American independent dis- 
tributors have come along rapidly 
because they could supply it. 
Snader Productions has tied up a 
Jong list of Sir Alexander Korda 
pictures, and Dr. Arthur Epstein, 
heading Fine Art Films, has ac- 
quired U. S. rights for a number 
of British product. 

Snader has come along with a 
unique TV tie-in. Setting up Tele- 
scriptions, as an allied agency, 





| the Korda films and other British- 
ers for first-run and subsequent- 
‘run theatre showings, and will 
then, before they are squeezed 
completely dry of potential audi- 
ence, turn them over to its Tele- 
scription counterpart. The latter 
has already tied up many of the 
nation’s TV stations for showing 
the films via that medium. There 
will also be a two-way exploitation 





As a result, to cite one example, 
a British sleeper, “Tony Draws a 
Horse,” is doing uncommonly well 
across the country, after an 11- 
week premiere at 
Park Ave. Theatre. Among British 
pix of the not-too-distant past 
which couldn’t have done much 
better than they did are: “Red 
Shoes,” “Kind Hearts and Coro- 
nets” and “Tight Little Island.” 
Thriving reports have been forth- 
coming among a more recent crop, 
namely “Trio,” “The Wooden 
Horse” and “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
and, by all means, “The Lavender 
Hill Mob.” Even “Oliver Twist,” 
which had a poor sendoff on a 
wave of controversial publicity, is 
pulling audiences. 

On the other hand, most for- 


tieup. Hence, the first of, these 
films will be taken from the thea- 
tre market sometime next spring 
'and will be shown, still fresh, to 


New York’s| 7Y audiences. 





Louis-Guerin to U.S. 


Paris. 
Pierre Louis-Gvuerin of the Lido, 
who also has the Empire and has 
| booked the Sonia Henie iceshow, 





is leaving on a U. S. scouting tour | 


Jan. 15. His producer, Kene Fra- 
day, leaves a few weeks earlier. 

Meanwhile, Guerin is presenting 
under Jules Borkon aegis, the 
Teresa and Luisillo Spanish ballets 
at the Empire. Latter opened 
| sock and is grossing close to $3,000 
nightly. 


out of the U. S. market by demand- | 
advances from | 


Not to be ignored among the | 


Snader Productions will sponsor | 





Of Old Heidelberg 
And ‘Student Prince’ 








‘By LT. COL. 
__- BARNEY OLDFIELD 


Heidelberg. 
Frau Teresa Ernst-Schoenenber- 
ger says she’ll probably never get 
the picture she wanted so long: 


Sigmund Romberg. 
Frau Ernst’s house is full of pic- 


, tures—and memories. She owns 


| the Hotel Waldhorn ob der Bruck 
in Heidelberg, Germany, and if 


you'll climb up the 36 stairs with 
| her, she’ll show you where Prince 
| Reuss-Koestritz, of Saxony, as a 


student, looked out of his window 
and saw a girl named Kathie in 
1863. The lightning that struck 
the prince and Kathie was purely 
local in those days, but for a guy 
named Meyer Forstér it was an 
idea for a play called “Old Heidel- 
berg”; for another named Viktor 
von Scheffel it led to poetry and 
student songs; and much later, 
Sigmund Romberg put it to music 
and it became the hardy perennial 
;}of the Shubert garden, “The Stu- 
|dent Prince.” 

Frau Ernst’s establishment is 
| faithfully reproduced in the op- 
|eretta’s opening scene. She has 








| been on the job since 1907, and | 


since that time estimates she has 
climbed up and down the 36 stairs 
| from the main floor to the room in 
| which the prince was quartered an 
|average of 30 times a day, seven 
|days a week. To this time, she 


|has shown people of 46 nations | 


over the premises which spawned 
the romance (‘she had 45 of them 
on the books before World War II, 
and picked up an Arab sightseer 
|to make the 46th last October). 

Frau Ernst always starts with 
|two framed pictures just inside 
|the dining room, Norma Shearer 
|and her late husband, Irving Thal- 
| berg. 
|sion in the late '20s for Thalberg’s 
Metro did much to make the inn a 
tourist stopping place. Frau Ernst’s 
mother, now dead, had written a 
condolence, and the answering let- 
ter is framed with Thalberg’s pic- 
ture, dated Nov. 10, 1936. 


Werner Futterer (nee Bateman, 
of “Victoria Regina” with Helen 
Hayes in 1938) is a German actor 
who has made several Heidelberg 
pix and is well up among the faces. 
Lawrence Tibbett, who has prob- 
ably seen “The Student Prince” 
through as many times as there are 
stairs in the inn, is hung in the 
Brown Derby manner, and the 
page in the guestbook where he 
has written almost falls open auto- 
matically to show his remark: 
“Simply fascinating, 1946.” 


] Lubitsch and Cerf | 


One of the New York long- 
stemmed types signed in, _ too, 
Marion Bradley, who notes her 
vintage, “Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe, Nov. 23, 1945.” Ernst 
Lubitsch is down for passage in 
1928. There is also either a dis- 
closure of a first name for the first 
time publicly, or it’s someone else 
—a listing of “Alfred Bennet Cerf,” 
who, if the Cerf. disowns New York 








dress. 


Another of the trade who has 
gone to talk over old times with 


Prince and Kathie on the Other 
Side is Mady Christians, who found 
the setting and the banks of the 
Neckar’ River inspiring. Cary 
Grant was in, Frau Ernst says 
“with somebody.” 

Hotel Waldhorn is closed now, 
because, like all places which deal 
in memories, it has tended to get a 
little musty and needs a paint job, 
a little heating, and some wallpa- 
per. It hasn’t yet gone the way 
of the Red Ox Inn, on the other 
side of the river, which has to put 
|/up with substitutes for the drink- 
ing songs of German variety which 





Boy to _ Illinois,” 


Miss Shearer’s screen ver- | 


and gives Hollywood for an ad- | 


Romberg, Scheffel, Thalberg, the | 


By NAT 


London. 
It’ll be a cinch for you.” That’s 
| what the man said to me in the 





| The man was Joe Vogel, veepee of 
| Loew’s, and it sounded so easy— 


doing a new stage show every three | 


weeks at Metro’s Empire Theatre 


in London. Ah, London—the pre- | 


war England I knew in the ’30s— 
stately, dignified and leisurely, 
|none of that New York rat race, 
just a civilized existence doing the 
kind of stuff I had been perpetrat- 


ing at Radio City and on Broad- | 


| way. No more finding scripts to 
produce, auditioning for backers 
| and fighting with the Shuberts on 
| house terms, just a nice little resi- 
| dent company of singers, ballet, or- 
| chestra and rhythm dancers, 3,000 
| miles from Lindy’s—yes, it was go- 


| ing to be a leadpipe cinch. 

| “You'll never find the type of 
|dancers or singers you require in 
this country; they just don’t exist 
in England.” That’s what they ail 
| told me on my arrival in London. 
But I wasn’t buying it! No—not in 


the country that had produced the | 
Sadler’s Wells ballet and the orig- | 


inal Tiller Troupes of. the early 


’20s—and besides, what did we re- | 


quire other than people with aver- 
age intelligence and enough train- 
ing in the basic rudiments of danc- 
ing and singing? Beyond that we 
were prepared to train our com- 
pany to exact specifications. So-o 
—no dancers. Well, approximately 
2,000 showed up at various audi- 
tions, which we finally weeded out 
to two troupes of dancers num- 
bering 30 and 20, respectively. 
| Singers — and good ones — were 
in abundance, and there was no 
trouble filling our complement of 
vocalists. So, we were in re- 
hearsals, three weeks of it and 
one to go—when, Boin-n-n-g! ! !— 
a strike! It seemed that Brit- 
ish Actors Equity and the Variety 
Artists Federation couldn’t agree 
as to who was to have _ juris- 
diction over our resident singers 
and dancers. We at the Empire had 
no quarrel with the basic contract, 
since we were paying double the 
basic minimum for 12 shows, as we 
were doing 24 per week. And fur- 
ther, we had voluntarily increased 
the rehearsal salary, but there we 
were in the middle of it just one 
short week prior to our opening. 
Pickets, frontpage publicity, ex- 
citement—all well and good—but 
what about the rehearsals? The 
two unions finally resolved their 
differences in the form of a tem- 
porary joint agreement, and so 
we carried on in that final short 
week replete with moments of im- 
pending disaster, mechanical dif- 
ficulties, nightmarish last-minute 
rehearsals. I was ready to take the 
first plane back and reopen “Nellie 
Bly!” 

“It’s always a great privilege to 
see a genius at work.” That’s what 
one of the byline journalists said 
in scoffing at our auditions. The 
Metro press department has asked 
me, in view of the great interest in 
the new policy, if I had any objec- 
tion to admitting the press to audi- 
| tions. I explained that it was not 
| customary in the States, as audi- 
| tions are a cold, hard facet of show 
business, not altogether pleasant. 
However, since I was unfamiliar 





| with local practice, I bowed to their | 


| judgment. The “genius” crack ap- 
peared the following day. “Ah,” I 
| said to myself, “a little anti-Amer- 
| ican bias.” This and other vague 
| West End mutterings—‘“he’ll never 
‘open on time etc.”—were not cal- 
| culated to make me feel any more 
comfortable or happy. That’s all I 
needed now with all of the pre- 
production headaches. I awaited 
| the opening-day reports with not a 
little trepidation. 

“Well, at least, there are plenty 
of vaudeville acts in England.” I 


The First Hundred Years—1950-51 
(Or, The London Story) 


KARSON 


kind of baby talk: “Pantomime 
season, you know, old man. All our 
very best acts have been booked up 
since last summer and will be play- 


She had just read of the death of | lobby of the Savoy in August, 1949.| ing pantomime for the next 12 


weeks.” So here I was, stuck. and 

| with a British quota yet (50°% of 
| all acts in variety theatres must be 
British). Frantically, I cabled the 
States and the Continent. Some- 
how, we got enough acts to open. 


“L.C.C. Makes Further Cuts in 
Allocation of Steel and Timber.” 
Such were the headlines in ’49. 
Well, I couldn’t get dancers, acts, 
there were technical hitches— 
now I had to face the brim reg- 
ulations so necessary in an Eng- 
land emerging from a particularly 
chaotic war period with its short- 
ages. What with the licensing re- 
strictions and curtailed materials, I 
would have to depend on British 
craftsmanship to overcome this 
|lack of basic necessities and still 
maintain a standard of production. 
Oh, well, I wasn’t any worse off 
than the next producer. As if this 
weren’t enough, I was formally in- 
treduced to the “power cut.” Sud- 
| denly, a phone call at 11:53 a.m., 
—‘‘Say, there’s a power cut coming 
|in at 12, there’ll be no lights for 
| the stage show.” I was on the verge 
of giving it all up then and there 
and rechristening the show ‘“‘Danc- 
jing in the Dark!” 

“Empire Girls Steal Royal Com- 
'mand Performance Honours” 
| (quote from London dailies). 
| These were the dancers they told 
| me I couldn’t get. As a matter of 
|record, our Empire Girls are ac- 
| knowledged to be the finest dane- 
|ing troupe in England and the Con- 
| tinent, and have performed at two 
Royal Command shows within 24 
months. They are in tremendous 
demand for all important charity 
and gala functions. Our little ballet 
company has turned out quite a bit 
of talent, some of it migrating to 
Sadler’s Wells. As far as our 
singers are concerned, a number 
of them have graduated to more 
important parts in current West 
End shows. 

“Hall, Norman & Ladd Hit of 
Royal Variety Show” (quote from 
London papers), Faced with the 
problem of securing acts for the 
Empire, I scoured the provinces 
and the more obscure music halls, 
with the result that many an un- 
known act has played its first West 
End engagement at the Empire. 
It’s quite a kick to cite the success 
of the following: Fayne & Evans, 
who went on to score in the last 
Royal Variety Command Perform- 
ance; Rex Ramer, who stopped the 
show cold opening night of ‘‘Folies 
Bergere”; Bill Hurley, who at the 
moment is hot with his first re- 
cording. 

“Minister of Supply Suggests 
Cuts in Luxury Materials” (quote 
from London papers). So maybe 
there’ll be no more spangles and a 
little less of costly fabrics, but 
then after two years of working 
with British craftsmen I’m not at 
all concerned. Somehow or other 
they manage to create an illusion 
with a deplorable lack of materials. 
Don’t take my word for it, just ask 
Rodgers & Hammerstein, Jo Miel- 
ziner, Jack Hylton and Lem Ayers, 
whom I am certain will agree with 
|me that “Carousel,” “South Pac- 
|ific’ and “Kiss Me, Kate” were 
|more than adequately reproduced 
here in terms of scenery and cos- 
tumes. In many instances I feel 
that the London production was 
much better. 

“Imaginative.” “Colourful.” “In- 
ventive.” “Brilliant.” I could go on 
quoting. I can only tell you that 
my anticipatory fears about a 
biased British press were utterly 
groundless, that it has been most 
encouraging in its praise. 

I get a lump in my throat when 
a British audience screams the 
house down for a Danny Kaye, a 
|Bob Hope, a Judy Garland or a 











run variously as “Don’t Send My | Said to myself that I had seen hun-| Mary Martin, whether it be at the 
“Whiffenpoof | dreds of acts in London variety | Palladium, Drury Lane or any 


'Song” and “Caissons Go Rolling | halls, prewar and postwar, and ra- | other West End theatre. But I get 


| Along,” emblematic of the Army’s 
European Command hq. being in 
| town. 

| By the way, what really did hap- 
pen to the prince. 
the princess, but Frau’ Ernst 
| doesn’t know who she was. Nobody 
thought to take notes in advance 
of the big hullabaloo later, and be- 
| sides, there were lots of princesses 
in those days. 


| The fact that the prince fell for 
‘Kathie, a summertime barmaid, 


He did marry | 


| dio had not encroached upon and 
killed vaudeville as it had in the 
States. This was going to be no 
problem. But I encountered this 





was the big news, the makings of | 


|song and play. 


‘na, and married an older gent who 


had a big stable of horses—dray | 


horses, that is, not racehorses. 
Real-life moral: If you can’t 
make hay, feed it. 


Kathie? She went home to Vien- | 


|a bigger kick out of the realization 
| that the British public has taken 
|into its hearts the all-British resi- 
| dent company at the Empire—the 
|orchestra, Empire Girls, choral 
| group and ballet. And if we here 
at our little gilt and plush lean-to 
|in Leicester Square have done one 
small bit to solidify our Anglo- 
American relationship, it’s worth 
all the blood, sweat and tears of 
the past two years. I wouldn't ex- 
change this experience for the 
‘ world. 
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Video’s Increasing Influence 
On British Film Business 


By SIR PHILIP WARTER 
(Chairman, Associated British Pictures) 


London. 


t there be no mistake about 
it iTV is making friends and in- 
fluencing people. This new me- 
dium (still in its infancy) is mak- 
ing, and will continue to capture 
a substantial share of the British 
public’s interest with its variety of 
programs, 
of presenting the news. 


‘ 


ially its key asset | Y 
especiahy | public extended trailers, specially 





We in the film industry were | 


naturally concerned when TV first 
hegan to cast its shadow over our 
theatres. Some even called the 
cathode tube the shadow of a mon- 


ster whose eventual appearance 


would cause a crushing disaster | 


from which the industry would 
never recover. Others warned of 
the great transformation of 
cinemas to TV theatres. Of course 


this isn’t the first time tae 
film industry has been fright- 
ened by scientific achievements 


or other crises. Shadows have 
been with us before, just as 
frightening and gloomy as the TV 
shadow, or, aS I prefer to call it, 





“the five o’clock shadow” which | 
can be cleared away with a blade | 


or an electric shaver. In other 
words, we are faced with a “five 
o'clock shadow” situation which, if 
neglected, will put our industry in 
a very drab position and, before we 
know it, we'll not only appear 
down and out but begin to believe 
it ourselves. 


We in the industry must assess 
the competitive value of television 
as opposed to the value of motion 
pictures, and we must also examine 
ways in which these new develop- 
ments in electronics can assist us 
technically in producing better 
product at a more economic price. 
We must also learn (as we did with 
radio) how to use this intimate me- 
dium as a means of advertising and 
promoting our pictures. 


From statistics that are avail- 
able to us, it looks as though a 
large proportion of regular cinema 
patrons are in the 17-to-25 years 
age group while at the present 
time, at any rate in Great Britain, 
apart from certain sports items, 
television is inclined to appeal to 
the older people. It is, of course, 
very noticeable that when televi- 
sion comes to a new era the 
novelty value alone attracts a 
much wider circle of viewers than 
when it has settled down and the 
novelty has worn off. This fact is 
generally admitted in America 
and it has been noticed here where 
the London cinema receipts, which 
were hit badly during the novelty 
period, are now on the upgrade. 
In the Midland area. where TV 
is still the new rage, receipts have 
fallen’ sharply despite the high 
spending power in this essentially 
manufacturing area. The conclu- 
Sion, therefore, is that provided we 
can maintain and improve the 
standard of the films we show to 
the public and pay constant atten- 
tion to the service and comfort of 
the patrons in our theatres, we 
need not fear a serious decline in 
attendance as a result of a TV an- 
tenna on Mr. and Mrs. Public’s 
roof. It must also be remembered 
that in addition to novelty draw- 
ing power of TV, the hire-purchase 
monthly payments reduce spending 
money for cinemas, but thereafter 
the boxoffice does not suffer to the 
Same extent. 


| _Large-Screen TV | 


One of the ways which has been 
Suggested for competing with this 
new living room attraction is large- 
Screen television in cinemas. 
T understand it, the proposal is that 
large-screen television should take 
the place, to some extent, of the 
Supporting program. Personally, I 
am inclined to think that this idea 
'S unsound except, perhaps, for a 
smite number of large city 
rv The cost of large-screen 
“evision, both for equipment and 
programs, would far exceed the 
amount that exhibitors can nor- 
wring afford to pay for supporting 
ills, and they would be faced with 
. need, either to increase admis- 
‘On prices, with a risk of losing 
a tendances, or else to reduce sub- 
> antially the feature film hire. 
— in the long run, would 
oc ntually reduce the quality and 
Ms ieee power of the feature films 
ects basically, are what the pub- 
rl to come and see. In fact, 
mr: now than ever, our studios 
pe " d continue to produce bigger 
‘nd better films which over the 
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| 
| 
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past year have proved that the pub- 
lic does prefer a seat in the cinema 
to an easychair in the lounge, 

In the field of publicity, the in- 
dustry is making extensive use of 
radio which over the years has be- 
come an accepted and effective pro- 
motional outlet. Obviously then, 
the visual method of showing the 


prepared scenes, or special adapta- 


| tions, and using guest stars, should 
| have a much stronger appeal than 


radio. In fact, this medium is still 
undeveloped and I feel certain 
that the use of the TV screen opens 
an entirely new selling approach 


| which must show results at the box- 


office. 
I also believe that new tech- 


niques in film production can be | 


developed as a result of research 
in electronics. 
note that a company has been 


formed in England to exploit cer- | 


tain ideas in this connection. The 
industry should take a deep inter- 
est in all TV developments and 
should certainly adopt any tech- 
nique which will improve or facili- 
tate production. 

As more and more of Great 
Britain is being initiated to TV, it 
is most encouraging to note that 
the cinema is still, by public choice, 
the best form of entertainment. 
We are, of course, very grateful for 
Hollywood product, which has cer- 
tainly improved in quality in the 
past year. 





Buzzell to Europe 
For Mag Story Deal 


Edward Buzzell, freelance direc- 
tor since leaving Metro about two 
years ago, sailed from New York 
Saturday (29) on the Queen Eliza- 
beth for Europe to work out a deal 
in which he’d produce and direct 
a film version of a Cosmopolitan 
mag story, “The Third Girl From 
the Right.” 

While declining to reveal the 
identity of his Continental assocl- 
ates, Buzzell said he would discuss 
the project with individuals in Lon- 
don and Rome. He then planes to 
Rio de Janeiro to look over studios 
in nearby Sao Paulo, where the 
venture may be made. 


BSO in Paris Bow” 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will make its first appearance in 
Europe next spring. Orch will give 
three concerts in Paris in May, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom. 

Charles Munch, symph’s musical 
director, will share the podium 
with Pierre Monteaux, as guest. 

















Current London Shows 


(Figures show weeks of run) 
London. 
“And So to Bed,” Strand (11). 
“Biggest Thief,” Fortune (20). 
“Blue for Boy,” Majesty’s (57). 
“Colombe,” New (3). 


“Day’s Mischief,” Duke York (3). | 


“Figure of Fun,” Aldwych (11). 
“Folies Bergere,”” Hipp (43). 
“Gay’s the Word,” Saville (46). 
“Hollow,” Ambassadors (31). 
“Indian Summer,” Criterion (3). 
“Kiss Me Kate,” Coliseum (43). 


“Knight’s Madn’s,” Vic Pal. (94). | 


“Little Hut,” Lyric (65). 
“London Melody,” Empress (31). 
“Love 4 Colonels,” W’ndh'm (33). 
“Lyric Revue,” Globe (14). 
“M’summer Dream,” Old Vic (1). 
“Moment of Truth,” Adelphi (6). 
“Penny Plain,” St. Mart. (27). 
“Rainbow Square,” Stoll. (15). 
“Relative Values,” Savoy (4). 
“Reluctant Heroes,” Wt'th (78). 
“Seagulls Sorrento,” Apollo (78). 
“South Pacific,” Drury (9). 

“To Dorothy, a Son,” Gar’i’k (58). 
“Waters of Moon,” H’ym’kt (57). 
“White Sheep Family,” Pic. (12). 
“Winter’s Tale,” Phoenix (27). 
“Women of Twilight” Vaude (11) 


“Zip Goes Million,” Palace (11). 


OPENING THIS WEEK 
(Figure denotes preem date) 


“Thieves’ Carnival,” Arts (2). 





Tokyo Takes On 
Tinsel by Nite 











By RUSS SPLANE 


Tokyo. 


You wouldn’t know her today. 
Tokyo, that is. The bomb-scarred 
capital of six years ago which early 





It is interesting to | 


occupation troops watched digging 
| herself out of the dusty rubble of 
|war is a tinseled city today. Still 
| drab in spots in the harsh light of 
|day, Tokyo takes on color and 
glamor at night that make it spar- 
|kle like an Oriental gem. Night 
|life in Nippon has made a sock 
|comeback, and to many Americans 
| fighting in Korea or on occupation 
|duty in Japan, Tokyo has become 
| the Paris of the Far East. 

| Current upbeat can be traced 
not only to Japan’s gradual recov- 
;ery from the ravages of the last 


the population is enjoying because 
|Of the present conflict in Korea. 


|of the rigid austerity which the 
| Japanese are supposed to be prac- 
ticing to get the country on its 
, feet and free from American dollar 
|}aid. «Before the present power 
| Shortage brought on restrictions 
on kilowatt consumption, Tokyo’s 


Intra-Table Phone-Call Nitery 


Berlin. 


national politicians, also is a city 





| war, but to the artificial period of | 
prosperity which a large segment | 


Highlights Berlin's Big Cafe Biz 


By PAUL GORDON 


Middleton and Marguerite Hig- 


Berlin, still a hotspot for inter- | gins. 


Top names from Broadway and 


with plenty of hotspots for night- | the Coast in Berlin in 1951 included 
club lovers (who, of course, are in- | Bob Hope, Marilyn Maxwell, Joan 


ternational). The Berliners refer to 


Fontaine, Arthur Godfrey, Joseph 


these places as “Bars” or “Tanz-| Than, Jan Kiepura, Martha Eg- 


Kabaretts.” The prices are high 
and Berliners are poor but never- 
theless business is good. 

The most “sensational” bar is 
the Resi, a 400-table affair which 
has the largest dance. floor of any 
night club in town and a 23-piece 
orchestra to go along with it. There 
are two water shows a night which 
consist of numerous fountains be- 
ing sprayed thisaway and thataway 


under changing colored lights. It’s | 


a sort of water ballet (the orchestra 
invariably plays something from 
the Tschaikowsky Nutcracker 


| Suite) with just a nozzle instead of 


There is little evidence by night | 


half-dozen popular entertainment | 


districts were a blaze of neon and 
incandescent invitations to pleas- 
ure. City officials report that by 
December, 1951, more than 2,000 
licensed bistros were operating. 
Joints range from tiny standup 
bars, about the size of an eastside 
necktie emporium in N. Y., to lav- 
ish nightclubs like the two-storied 


Esther Williams. 


The main attraction of the Resi 
isn’t the large dance floor nor the 
water show. What really attracts 
the customers (especially the sin- 
gle ones) is the communications 
setup. Each of the 400 tables is 
equipped with a telephone and a 
vacuumatic mailbox which is just 
what the doctor ordered if you 
want a dance with a fraulein at a 
table across the floor, (If she’s 
beautiful, someone will have her 


/on the phone before you can read 


Club Teito, the gaudy Grand Pal- | 
| ace, the rowdy Show Boat and the | 
popular Harem, which reportedly | 


employs 600 girls as hostesses and 
dancing partners. Lavish clubs of 


names, but offer American-style 
entertainment. Western dance- 
bands, fast-talking emcees, girlie 
lines, singers and specialty acts 
make up the standard bill. Vocal- 
ists sing American pop tunes in 
|English and orchs play so many 
U. S. tunes they sound like a re- 
cording of one of last year’s Hit 
Parades. 


Strippers were standard attrac- 
tions in nearly all clubs until early 
in 1951 when police instituted a 
crackdown that has driven the peel- 
ers from the better bistros. Gals 
are reported to be piaying smaller 
cabarets on an unscheduled basis, 
doing a quick turn at one joint, 
then moving on to another. 

Ban on strippers does not affect 


are peeling for pay and plaudits 
at the burley houses and in the pop- 


more theatres in Shinjuku or the 
flamboyant Asakusa _ district of 
Tokyo. A recent innovation in the 
latter area which became a sock 
success in 1951 is a “strip kabuki,” 
a parody on the classical all-male 
“kabuki” play which depicts the 
usual 


scantily clad female who engages 
in sword fights and generally winds 
up without any sartorial accoutre- 
ments whatsoever. Customers 
love it. 

Theatres in Japan are okay for 
| Allied patrons, but majority of the 
cabarets are still “off limits” to oc- 
cupation forces. Rule is that es- 
tablishments serving food or drink 
are taboo unless specifically posted 





theatres, and many comely misses | 4 : 
J y | Joe Glaser emcees in this cellar 


this nature not only have English | 


the table number. It wouldn’t be 
ulars to this place. Among other 
purposes it facilitates reading the 
phone number hanging over the 
table). 


gerth, Celeste Holm, Judith An- 
derson, Guthrie McClintic, Les 
Brown, Spyros Skouras, Francis 


Lederer, Robert Stolz, Jerome 
Whyte, Peter Davis, Robert Schnitz- 
er and Jean Dalrymple. The latter, 
by the way, is now living here as 
the wife of Col. P. D. Ginder, who 
commands the 6th Infantry Regi- 
ment. 

Berlin also has its existentialist 
hangout. It’s a place known as the 
“Ewige Lampe.” The floor show 


| here runs for three hours, starting 
at 9 every evening. The sets look 


as if they were designed by Salva- 


| dor Dali. 

Another popular spot is the 
small cocktail lounge, ‘“Volle 
Pulle,” which is run by former 
filmstar Winnie Markus. It is sort 


of the Lindy’s of Berlin, a popular 
spot for the after-theatre crowd 
and the actors who drop in for a 
drink and a bite of shashlik. 


Two other spots well known in 


| Berlin are the Eldorado, which fea- 


| tures 


|has a riding ring in 


female impersonators, and 
the Golden Horseshoe. The latter 
the center, 


: \ : | surrounding the dance floor. The 
a bad idea to take a pair of binoc- | 


|a few drinks some 


ride. After 
people have 
tried to do both at the same time, 


patron can dance or 


| but it just doesn't go. 


Last August the Resi was a fa- 


vorite with the “Oklahoma” 
which appeared here during the 
Cultural Festival. Celeste Holm, 


Mary Marlo, Ridge Bond, Pat John- 
son and all the cast dropped in at 


| one time or another. They all made 


a big hit with the Berliners readily 


| accepting all invites to dance. 


Still the plushiest joint in town 


| and still the best place for a good 


| Police Crackdown on Strippers || 


meal is the Queen Bar. No VIP or 
celebrity comes to Berlin without 
dropping in the Queen Bar for a 
lobster, filet or shashlik. The 


cast | 


| 
| 


Queen is located in the Grunewald | 


area where beautiful mansions 
with 


RY German Jive s ers 


Berlin has one place which re- 
sembles a little of 52d street and 
a little of Greenwich Village. It’s 
a jive joint known as the “Bade- 
wanne” (the bathtub). Drummer 


| below, what used to be, the pre- 


ular revues staged at a dozen or | 


war, world-famous Femina club. 
The room is done in red and black 
with giant sketches of Lionel 


| Hampton, Duke Ellington, Stan 
| Kenton, Woody Herman, Harry 
| James and Tommy Dorsey on the 


band of heavily-costumed | 


warriors, but irreverently adds a. 
' with floor show and all, 


walls. Many Americans stroll up 
to the bandstand and join the jam 
session. 

The best night club, complete 
is the 
Splendid at Nollendorf Platz. This 
place has a 50c entrance fee which 
seems rather ridiculous when a 
scotch and soda sets you back a 
buck. But it isn’t in effect to keep 
the drinkers out. There are too 
many Berliners around who can’t 
afford a dime for a beer but can 
afford plenty of time to watch the 


| Splendid floorshow. 


as “approved” for occupation per- | 
/there’s nothing like a Saturday 
' night at the U. S. Press Club. Ber- 


sonnel. 
Despite the outward glitter, 

steep operation expenses cut into 

profits so heavily that they are 


barely breaking even. High prices 


many Tokyo night spots claim that | 


keep away many Japanese patrons | 


who are not benefiting directly 
from the “procurement boom.” Biz 
picks up for two or three days after 
end-of-the-month pay days, then 
_slackens off. Average white collar 
worker can’t afford to patronize a 
nightclub where beer sells for 600 
yen ($1.65) a bottle and where the 
hostess who sits at his table ex- 
pects a sizable tip. He may go to 
a more modest cabaret, where beer 
in 300 yen and where he can get 
by with a nominal 10% tip. Or 
he may duck into a standup bar in 
one of Tokyo’s myriad byways, 
where he can buy a shot of toler- 
,ably good whiskey for 100 yen 
(28c). But whatever his inclina- 


tions, there are plenty of oppor- | 


tunities in Tokyo. 


For an American in Berlin 


lin used to have over 200 corre- 
spondents here when the Press 


Club was first opened. At that time | | s 


it was exclusively (emphasize the 
“exclusively”) 
and their invited guests. General 
Frank Howley used to be one of 
the favorite invited guests here. 
35c Scotch at Press Club 
Today Berlin has approximately 
15 correspondents. It takes a lot 
more to support a Press Club than 
15 correspondents so there is a 
very liberal policy of giving out 


huge terraces are common. | 


I 


‘House Girls’ 

There are plenty of joints in 
Berlin. Many of them have -very 
modernistic decorations with high 
prices and watered drinks. Without 
an exception, these expensive ones 
have a doorman out front who not 
only keeps an eye on your car 
but also keeps an eye on the 
“house girls.”” These girls are al- 
lowed to drum up business at a 
bar, which is much better than 
operating on the corner of Augs- 
burger Strasse and Kurfursten- 
damm. 

Another type of joint in Berlin 
is that which offers a series of 


| strip-tease acts. These places are 





usually pretty rundown as far as 
the conditions of the building goes 
but they get prices on par with 
the most expensive clubs. The big 
trick of this trade is to space each 
strip a good 15-minutes apart. A 
strip (actually in many cases it is 
not even a strip, but just a gal in 
a French bathing suit dancing the 
“Rhapsody in Blue” or the “Bolero 
in Green”) usually lasts about two 
minutes. So, for a haif hour of 
drinking watered drinks at high 
prices the customer gets four min- 
utes of “naked”’ girls. 

Another type of night spot to 
open during the past year in Ber- 
lin is the ‘Spiel Casino.” Accord- 
ing to Berlin law, gambling joints 
are verboten. Some promoters of 
the game “Decarte” petitioned the 
Berlin supreme court in 1951 ask- 
ing that Decarte be permitted in 
Berlin because it was a game of 
skill, not chance. When a. favor- 
able permission was handed down, 


| the Berlin senate lost no time in 


passing laws regulating the num- 


_ ber of, and the operation of, these 


| “Spiel Casinos.” A 


lot of night 


' spots which were on the verge of 


for correspondents | 


“guest cards” which are good for | 


a year. On Saturday night just 
about all the “guests” are there 
and they keep Bartenders Alex and 
Kurt, and Rudy Piesker and his 
combo, on the job until 8 o’clock 
on Sunday morning. A scotch and 


soda here is 35c. Familiar faces | 
around the Press Club in 1951 in-| but the West Berliners remember 


cluded William L. Shirer, Stewart 


bankruptcy immediately switched 
over into a very profitable busi- 
ness. 

East Vs. West Zones 1 

There is quite a contrast in Ber- 
lin night life between the East and 
the West zones. As far as the East 
Sector goes, there just ain’t any 
night life. 

Typical Commie method in com- 
bating the West Berlin showwin- 
dow was an editorial in one of 
their newspapers a while back 
titled, “Bananas, Buicks and Broth- 
els.” They pointed out that the 
West Berliners have become too 
materialistic, succumbing to Amer- 
ican capitalism. They imply that 
the East Germans are much better 
off without the bananas and the 
Buicks. With regard to the broth- 
els, they may deny they have ’em, 


all too well the days of Russian 


| Alsop, Edward R. Murrow, Drew occupation in 1945. 
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Best Wishes to Everyone, 





Friend and Enemy, | 


Known and Unknown 











PETER USTINOV 
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SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


TO MY FRIENDS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


From 


GRACIE 
FIELDS 
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Ss. A. GORLINSKY 


Presents 




















(Orson Welles 
OTHELLO 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE | 
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Decor and costumes by MOTLEY 
Music by FRANCESCO LAVIGNINO and ALBERTO BARBERIS 
Directed by ORSON WELLES 





+++4+0000eLimited Season at 


ST. JAMES’ THEATRE, LONDON 
October 18th-December 15th 1951 


presented in association with 


SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER 
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S. A. GORLINSKY LTD. 


123, PALL MALL LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 9676/7 Cables: GORLINSKY, LONDON 
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THEIR 1952 PROGRAMME 


LONDON FILMS Present 


4® Moira Shearer ® Robert Helpmann 
Leonide Massine 


“THE TALES OF HOFFMANN” 
Colour by Technicolor 


A Powell and Pressburger Production 
7 


HERBERT WILCOX Presents 
Anna Neagle Michael Wilding 
“THE LADY WITH A LAMP” 


A Wilcox-Neagle Production 
7 


LONDON FILMS Present 


John McCallum 
Stanley Holloway 


“LADY GODIVA RIDES AGAIN” 


A Sidney Gilliat and Frank Launder Production 
* 


LONDON FILMS Present 
John Mills Phyllis Calvert Sam Wanamaker 
“MR. DENNING DRIVES NORTH” 


Produced by 
Anthony Kimmins and Stephen Mitchell 
. 


LONDON FILMS Present 


Ralph Richardson Trevor Howard 
Robert Morley Wendy Hiller 


“OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS” 


A Carol Reed Production 
* 
LONDON FILMS Present 


“CRY THE BELOVED COUNTRY” 
Canada Lee Charles Carson 
A Zoltan Korda- Alan Paton Production 


Dennis Price 


LONDON FILMS Present 
Ralph Richardson Ann Tedd 
Nigel Patrick John Justin 
“THE SOUND BARRIER” 
Produced and Directed by David Lean 
* 
HERBERT WILCOX Presents 
Anna Neagle Michael Wilding 
“DERBY DAY” 
Directed by Herbert Wilcox 
7 
LONDON FILMS Present 
Ralph Margaret Jack 
Richardson Leighton Hawkins 
“HOME AT SEVEN” 
Directed by Ralph Richardson 
. 
LONDON FILMS Present 
Ralph Margaret Celia 
Richardson Leighton Johnson 
“THE HOLLY AND THE IVY” 
Directed by George More O’Ferrall 
* 


AND IN PREPARATION 


LONDON FILMS Present 
Margot Fonteyn 
“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY” 
Colour by Technicolor 
Produced by Alexander Korda 
. 
“GILBERT AND SULLIVAN” 
A Sidney Gilliat and Frank Launder Production 
7 
“TWICE UPON A TIME” 
An Emeric Pressburger Production 
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Happy and Prosperous NEW YEAR 


To All My Friends in America and England 
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RONALD 
SHINER 








“SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO” 


APOLLO THEATRE, LONDON 


NOW IN ITS 
2ND YEAR 
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SEASONABLE GREETINGS 


HUGH HASTINGS 


AUTHOR OF 


“SEAGULLS 
OVER 
SORRENTO" 


LONDON AND | 
AMSTERDAM’S 
LONGEST RUN 
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CHAPPELL & CO., LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, 
London, W. I. 


IRVING BERLIN, LTD. 
14 St. George Street, 
London, W. I. 


WALT DISNEY MUSIC CO., LTD. 
14 St. George Street, 
London, W. I. 


WILLIAMSON MUSIC, LTD. 
14 St. George Street, 
London, W. I. 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & CO., LTD. 











The Season’s 
Greetings 


‘cer’ LONDON'S MUSIC CENTRE 


VICTORIA MUSIC PUBLISHING 
Co., LTD. 
14 St. George Street, 
London, W. I. 


STERLING MUSIC CO., LTD. 
14 St. George Street, 
London, W. I. 


NEW WORLD PUBLISHERS, LTD. 
14 St. George Street, 
London, W. I. 


BRADBURY WOOD, LTD. 
40A Greek Street, 
London, W. I. 











- « 


“The man that hath no music in himself, 


Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet 
sounds, 


Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils: 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted." 
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Heartiest Season’s Greetings 


FROM 


K. &P. PRODUCTIONS 


DIRECTORS: 





LEON KIMBERLY HELEN PAGE 


Can offer acts plenty of dates if 
terms are right. We invite all 
Managers, Agents and Artists to 
submit their attractions for Great 


Britain and the Continent. 


ut 


BOOKING THRU: 


Leon Kimberly, Variety Agency, Ltd. 


Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 
Member of the Agents’ Association Ltd. 


Triumph House, 189 Regent Street 
LONDON, W.1., ENGLAND 


Cables: KIMBERLY, VARIETY, LONDON 

















Celebrating 25 Years 


of Unparalleled Progress! 


Incorporated in 1926, Hoyts Theatres Ltd. celebrates its Silver Jubilee, 
proud to be recognized at home and abroad as Australia's Greatest 
Theatre Circuit. Controlling ace first-run theatres in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth and Tasmania. 

Incomparable chain of 186 theatres includes dominating suburban 
holdings in Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide! 


HOYTS THEATRES LTD. 


Ernest Turnbull: Managing Director 
Head Office: 600 George Street, Sydney 
Telegraphic Address: "Hoytsfilm™ 
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“In SPAIN they say — “SI SI”! 





In ENGLAND they say = 7 


3h Cc "4 


(Campbell Connelly) 











Affiliated Companies 


LONDON 
Cinephonic Music Co., Ltd. 
Dash Music Co., Ltd. 
Harms-Connelly, Ltd. 
Bevan Music Co., Ltd. 
Overseas Music, Ltd. 


, PARIS 


Greetings to All Friends from 


Editions Campbell Connelly REG CONNELLY 
NEW YORK 10 DENMARK ST., LONDON, W.C. 2 
Campbell Connelly, Inc. ENGLAND 





























SEASON’S GREETINGS | 


WILBUR EVANS 








“SOUTH PACIFIC’’ THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, LONDON 
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“REPRESENTING THE WORLD’S GREATEST ATTRACTIONS” 


SEASONAL GREETINGS 
TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
FROM THE DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


FOSTERS AGENCY LIMETED 


| || HARRY FOSTER LESLIE A. MACDONNELL HYMAN ZAHL 


PICCADILLY HOUSE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON S$.W.1. 









































Maurice J. Wilson 


Head of 


Grand National Pictures 


Extends His Sincere Greetings 
to All His American Friends 











113 TO 117 WARDOUR ST. 
LONDON, W.1., ENGLAND 
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FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER te 


AND 


MAGNA MUSIC COMPANY ue. 








| SEND 


Seasonal Greetings 


TO 


FRIENDS ALL OVER THE WORLD 








LONDON AMSTERDAM 
| | PARIS BERLIN 
BRUSSELS MILAN 


— HEAD OFFICE — 
138/140 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2., ENGLAND 
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Forty-sixth VARIETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 2, 1952 





E. C. DAY 
Director 





No. I Song of the Year 1950-51 


“MY FOOLISH 
HEART” 


Eleven Consecutive Weeks 


No. 1 in British Hit Parade 




































chee PITTLER’S 


Music by Harry Parr Davies 
Lyrics by Christopher Hassall 





INCLUDING THE FABULOUSLY 
SUCCESSFUL 


pS Dearth Peele 


“I LEAVE MY HEART IN AN 


GREETINGS 


to our 


AMERICAN FRIENDS AND ASSOCIATES 


from 


SUN 


MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 


of ENGLAND 


HARRY PARR DAVIES 
Managing Director 


and from 


Our New Subsidiary 


TRANSATLANTIC 


MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


We Send Salutations 


and Best Wishes for Our Mutual Success in 1952 























THEATRE 
EXGLISH GARDEN” LONDON, W. 1 
{27 Consecutive Weeks in 
the British Hit Parade) Currently 
“WHISPER WHILE YOU . 456 
WALTZ,” Etc., Etc. PERFORMANCES 
steeeeeneranct 


REG. EVANS 
General Manager 








No. 1 Song of the Year 1951-52 


‘“‘T00 
YOUNG” 


Net British Sheet Sales, 
Half a Million Copies 








EMILE LITTLERS 


‘BLUE FOR 





A BOY 


Music by Harry Parr Davies 
Lyrics by Harold Purcell 





iene. HIS MAJESTY'S 











SUN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


23, DENMARK STREET 
LONDON, W.C.2 
ENGLAND 
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Acknowledged 


BRITAIN'S ~=LARGEST 
; INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTORS 
OF AMERICAN MAJOR 


AND INDEPENDENT FILMS 


- INTERESTED IN PURCHASING OR DISTRIBUTING FURTHER 
WORTH-WHILE PRODUCT 























EROS BRITISH PRODUCTIONS 
IN DISTRIBUTION 




































“ANOTHER BETTE DAVIS “THE GORBALS STORY” Glasgow Unity Players 

GARY MERRILL 
MAN’S POISON” 

EMLYN WILLIAMS “THE THIRD VISITOR” Sonia Dresdel 
Anthony Steel Guy Middleton 

*“‘MR. DRAKE’S DUCK” Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. “13 EAST STREET” Patrick Holt — 
Yolande Donlan Sandra Dorne 

“HELL IS SOLD OUT” Richard Attenborough “THE FRIGHTENED MAN” Dermot Walsh 
Mai Zetterling Barbara Murray 
Herbert Lom Charles Victor 

IN PRODUCTION 

“THE LOST HOURS” Mark Stevens “THE SMOKE EATERS” 
Jean Kent 
Sandra Dorne - " 

| “GATHERING STORM” Susan Shaw GIRDLE OF GOLD 

Laurence Harvey 7 

“CROW HOLLOW” Donald Houston “THE PLEDGE 
Natasha Parry 














EROS FILMS LTD., Ill WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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KY u" Tah | | se a 4 F 
MANAGING eo 


Mii i te 
DIRECTOR 











































GEORGE MELACHRINO 
and 
ERIC ROBINSON 


THEIR ORCHESTRAS AND ASSOCIATES 


SEND GREETINGS TO FRIENDS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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GREETINGS 
TO ALL MY FRIENDS 


LAWRENCE 





WRIGHT 


DADDY OF BRITAIN’S “TIN PAN ALLEY” 














SPECIAL GREETINGS TO MY FRIENDS IN SHOW 
BUSINESS WHO HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH 
MY PRODUCTION— 


“ON WITH THE SHOW” 


(NUMBER ONE SEASIDE ENTERTAINMENT OF BRITAIN) 
27TH YEAR OF SUCCESS AT 
THE NORTH PIER, BLACKPOOL 


CORDIAL GREETINGS ALSO TO MY MANY REAL 

FRIENDS IN THE MUSIC PUBLISHING WORLD 

MADE DURING A QUARTER - CENTURY OF HAPPY 
TRADING WITH— 


LAWRENCE WRIGHT 


MUSIC COMPANY LTD. 


The Following Lawrence Wright Publications 
Are Published in America by the Undermentioned Firms: 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


THE DREAM OF OLWEN (Charles Williams) 
JEALOUS LOVER (Charles Williams) 
THE FALCONS (Charles Williams) 


SALLY TRIES THE BALLET (Charles Williams) 


CONCERTO IN JAZZ (Donald Phillips) 
CUBAN HOLIDAY (Donald Phillips)” 
SKYSCRAPER FANTASY (Donald Phillips) 
SAMBA RHAPSODY (Donald Phillips) 
MEXICAN NIGHTS (Donald Phillips) 
WALTZING ON ICE (Donald Phillips) 
PARK LANE (Donald Phillips) 

LOST LOVE (Donald Phillips) 
TANGO OF DESIRE (Donald Phillips) 
SHOPPING TOUR (Donald Phillips) 
TAP DANCER (Donald Phillips) 

BRIEF INTERLUDE (Norman Warren) 
MARTINIQUE (Norman Warren) 
VALSE BIJOU (Clive Richardson) 
SHY SERENADE (G. Scott-Wood) 
CORN ON THE COB (G. Scott-Wood) 
RHONDDA RHAPSODY (Mai Jones) 
RHAPSODY OF LOVE (Mai Jones) 
DOWN IN THE GLEN 

MORNING SONG 

FAIRY CYCLE 

DEAREST OF ALL 

GOD BE WITH YOU 

THIS IS THE FIRST TIME 

LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


General _— BILL WARD 


MILLS MUSIC, INC.—Contd. 


GOD KEEP YOU, IS MY PRAYER 
MY LOVE IS ONLY FOR YOU 
MAYTIME 

MY DEAR, REMEMBER 

| HEARD A ROBIN SINGING 
THE GOOD LORD'S SATISFIED 
GOD GAVE US MEMORIES 


LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


LEGEND (Robert Docker) 

TIN PAN ALLEY RAG (Gus Jones) 

BLUE VIOLINS (Ray Martin) 

A GORDON FOR ME (Robert Wilson) 
TEMPERAMENTS (Alec Templeton) 

| WANT TO KISS YOU 

HERE, THERE AND EV'RYWHERE 

WITH MY SHILLELAGH UNDER MY ARM 
| TAUGHT HER HOW TO PLAY 


CHAPPELL & CO. LTD. 


LONDON FANTASIA (Clive Richardson} 


BABETTE (Horatio Nicholls) 


CRAWFORD MUSIC CORPORATION 


AMONG MY SOUVENIRS (Horatio Nicholls and Edgar Leslie) 


Trade Manager: S. E. RICHARDSON 


‘Secretary: HILDA MACKLIN 


| LAWREN CE WRIGHT DENMARK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


"Phone: 
Cables: 


TEMPLE BAR 2141 
“VOCABLE LONDON" 
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Tem MAURICE «0 JIMMY PHILLIPS. 


Wish All Theis American Friends 
A WONDERFUL NEW YEAR! 





We Think You Will Like Our Big Anglo-French Hit 


“IF YOU GO” 


Which LOU LEVY, Our American Associate, Will Be Handling 





























Season's Greetings to’ 
ALL FRIENDS. FROM 


PHILIP KING 


AUTHOR OF 


“SEE HOW THEY RUN” 
“ON MONDAY NEXT” © 
“WITHOUT THE PRINCE” 


ERIC GLASS ables: 
I a el, wy ee ee 
on 
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EMILE LITTLER—KEEPING THE 
FLAME OF THE LIVING THEATRE 
ALIGHT IN EVERY QUARTER OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES 
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TO ALL OUR FRIENDS IN AMERICA 


31 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, London 
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HARRY 


SEASON'S ry NOBLE 
GREETINGS » sek 


and 
from 


FRANCES 
LONDON mer i n . 








TIVOLI CIRCUIT AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 


DAVID N. MARTIN, Managing Director 

















CURRENT ATTRACTIONS: 


TIVOLI THEATRE, MELBOURNE EMPIRE THEATRE, SYDNEY 


“PEEP SHOW" featuring: ROGER RAY, MARQUIS and FAMILY, WALLY “CHEZ PAREE™ eee Soren anaes gee’ ee pata ng 

BOAG, PAN YUE JEN TROUPE, ROSITA, ALEXANDER and VIOLETTE, Fin. MAURIE VBE MOREA Oo: cIGRITA, KOLKOS BROS., HORRIE 

THE GLENS, CHARLOTTE McGUIRE, CELEBRITY OCTETTE, TIVOLI DARGIE QUARTETTE, MOIRA CLAUX, JUDD LANE, BORIS KARELL, 
LOVELIES and DONALD NOVIS CELEBRITY QUARTETTE, TIVOLI ADORABLES 


TIVOLI THEATRE, SYDNEY 
10th Month ARMAND PERREN'S “ICE FOLLIE™ 
Featuring 40 International Skating Champions 


IN ASSOCIATION: LONDON LOS ANGELES 
TIVOLI CIRCUIT NEW ZEALAND LIMITED LEW & LESLIE GRADE LIMITED MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


end en sony 5 . 9370 Santa Monica Boulevard 
KERRIDGE-ODEON, R. J. KERRIDGE, Man. Dir. LONDON, W. I. ALSO NEW YORK BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 























Season’s Greetings to All My American Friends 


Opening LATIN QUARTER, New York 
JANUARY 6, 1952 


BERYL ORDE 


Personal Representative 


LESLIE MACDONNELL 
FOSTER'S AGENCY, LONDON 























NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA 


DUCHESS PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 


Managing Agents: LON DON, ENG. 


Directors: 
DUKE OF YORK'S THEATRE MARIANNE DAVIS 
SAVILLE THEATRE 


LEIGH STAFFORD 
EDWARD HORAN 
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THE 


HOUSE OF FELDMAN 


(B. FELDMAN & CO., LTD.) 


AND ITS ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 


FELDMANS THEATRE, BLACKPOOL 





EDITIONS FELDMAN, PARIS 

B. FELDMAN (I.0.M.), LTD. 

HERMAN DAREWSKI MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
DIX, LTD. 


BRITISH & CONTINENTAL MUSIC AGENCIES, LTD. 


EDITION BREITKOPH & HARTEL 


BRITISH STANDARD MUSIC CO., LTD. 

SHARPLES PIANOS, LTD., BLACKPOOL 

CLIFFORD ESSEX MUSIC CO., LTD. 

SHARPLES DEMONSTRATIONS, LTD., BLACKPOOL 


Extend 
The Season's Greetings To Those 
Many Kind Associates Who Were 
Responsible For Making My Recent 
Visit So Happy And Successful And 
To All Friends Wherever They May Be 


Porn. 


Managing Director 





HEAD OFFICE 


125-7-9 Shaftesbury Avenue 
LONDON W.C. 2, ENGLAND 
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NEW YEAR'S 


GREETINGS 





Thank you 
GEORGE and ALFRED 


BLACK 


for 
Featured Engagement 


in Your 


1951 
BLACKPOOL 
SHOW 








4 
Thank you 


Henry Caldwell 


For a Happy Engagement 


on vow TV. SHOW 


CAFE 
CONTINENTAL | 


MASTER of CEREMONIES 











Greetings 
To My Representatives 


W. M. MORRIS 
AGENCY 


NEW YORK 


TAVELMAROVANI 


AGENCY—PARIS 














.Y 
Personal Management 


FOSTER’S 
AGENCY 


LONDON 


HARRY FOSTER 
LESLIE MACDONNEL 
HYMAN ZAHL 


To Whom Many Thanks and 


Season’s Greetings 











Pattern As 


By CECIL 


London. 

Television is changing living 
| habits for Britons by bringing en- 
tertainment and current life (this 
has been Festival of Britain year 
with its Battersea Pleasure gardens 
thrown in) to rural districts where | 
many have never been inside a the- 
atre. The housing shortage caused 
by war blitzing has forced families 
to double up with their daughters 
and their husbands and children, 
who between them can usually ip- 
And this 
Grandma comes in— 
Grandma who was too old for any- 
one to take out to a show or the 
|/movies. Now Grandma sits per- | 
manently installed at the family | 
TV and misses nothing on the | 
screen, not even a repeat per- 
formance, of an Elizabethan trag- 
edy. So today Grandma is prob- 
ably the best informed person in 
the country and will soon be quot- 
ing Shakespeare and Ibsen. 

Well, what is the state of TV in| 
Britain today? There are now just 
iover 1,000,000 TV license holders | 
paying £2 each, and probably at 
| least 100,000 more pirates who pay 
nothing, but are being rounded up. 
| Compare this with 11,000,000 radio 
license holders paying £1. Since 
the Government decided to raid 
15% of BBC's entire license rcv- 
enue towards cost of rearmament, 
television has to budget with ex- 
treme care on a relative shoestring. 
|The BBC's charter will be debated | 
lin Parliament in the next six 
months, with some pressure for a 
measure of sponsorship and BBC 

| against this as avowed policy. 

To recap history, BBC started 
first television service back in 1936 
(first program of which I myself | 
directed) sadly and instantly closed 
by war in 1939. Re-opened in 1946 
TV remains a monopoly under the | 
BBC umbrella, expanding to the| 
Midlands in 1949, to the North in 
1951—with two powerful transmit- 
ters due to open in 1952, covering 
| Scotland, Wales and South-West 
| England. Thus some 80°% of the 
country will be served, assuming 
|; manufacturers can get components | 
and the 66% purchase tax on the 
| sale of sets is not too great a sales 

deterrent. But the) Government 
|ecuts regretfully force abandoning | 
of giant White City project and| 
five low-power stations planned for 
Newcastle, Aberdeen, Southamp- | 





vest in a television set. 
is where 











ton, Belfast and Plymouth. 
| Children’s TV Click | 
- Probably the greatest success of | 
the year has been the development | 
of Children’s TV, catering from | 
five to 15 years old, with huge adult 
|parent public joining in at week. | 
lends. Restricted to one hour daily | 
| with specially written plays, serial 
novels (Treasure Island, Little 
Women, Sara Crewe, Railway) 
| Children) ballet, sport, nature, ani- | 
|mals, costume, art, competitions 
and magaines, juvenile taste is 
|carefully moulded. Robert Morley 
|eagerly created and starred in a 
comedy series ‘“‘Parent-Craft’” for 
children, with Alan Bromley (who 
also scored hit with Trafalgar ad- 
venture play “Powder Monkey’”’) 
| as director. First quarter hour 
| daily is devoted to younger chil-| 
| dren, mostly with new puppet Tee | 














acters such as (‘Timothy Te/'e- 
scope’) or (‘Vegetable Village,’) the 


Britain's Changing Show Biz 


(Assistant to Controller, BBC Television Programs) 


|popular debates, 


| general public. 


| hockey. 


|film story), were surprise hits. 


|any kinescoping whatsoever and | 
| Musicians’ Union ‘likewise prohibit 


TV Moves Ahead 


MADDEN 


rest of hour working up robustly 
in the age groups. 

Children’s documentaries are 
“Men of Action,” subtly suggesting 
careers, “Junior Wranglers” were 











and _histrionics 
came fast and furious in ‘Play the | 
Game.” Film star Valerie Hobson | 
ran “How To” series, actor Hum-| 
phrey Lestocq started new career | 
as foil to “Mr. Turnip” puppet, | 
light comedian discovery Bruce} 
Gordon scored as “Man in Ar-| 
mour.” 

Program scheme differs from the 
U. S. in length—mornings, two 
hours of film for trade purposes: | 
afternoon: 3-4 for housewives, with | 
summer sports additional; 5-6 for 
children: evening: 8-10:30 p.m. for | 


leged to go to bed early, are de- 
manding earlier evening start, 
which is a likely future develop- 
ment. 

Outside’ events, notably public 
functions and movements of the 
Royal Family, remain outstanding 
attractions with General Election 
reflected up and down the country 
in the new TV coverage of the 
change to Conservative Govern- 
ment. In Election, telecasts An- | 
thony Eden revealed himself an.) 
effective fireside personality, At | 


|fees available sporting promoters | 
|remain intransigeant on _ profes- 


sional bouts. England, land of no | 
baseball, has its own summer time- | 
filler in cricket with football | 


|(Rugby and Soccer) in winter and 


growing interest in televised ice- 
Important microwave link 
program was across Channel from 
Calais, auguring well for Parisian 
week being mulled for 1952. BBC 
runs its own newsreels at 15 min- 
utes, new three times a week with 
Sunday summary, has reciprocal 
arrangement with NBC. 

Drama at full length (sometimes 
up to 2% hours) remains backbone 
of TV with many stars ready to 
appear when free. Local play- 
wrights Rattigan and Priestley 


obliged with special TV Festival |; 


offerings. Absorbing Naval POW 
play “Albert,” collaboration of Guy 
Morgan (British) and Edward Sam- 
mis (USA) obtained highest rating 
figures in BBC's own viewer poll. 
“Night of the Fourth’ a German | 
thriller and “To Live in Peace,” an 
old Italian character piece (not the 


Amongst American plays recently 
mounted were “Lillian Hellman’s 
“Little Foxes,” “Dinner at Eight,” 
“Petrified Forest,” “Claudia,” “The 
Golden Door’’—oh, and “Apple in 
Eden” altogether new script so 
light it almost vanished in lingerie 
and a bath tub which were sum- 
marily censored out for repeat 
performance. 4 





| No Kinescoping | 
Equity restrictions so far prevent 


relays from any theatres as re- 
motes. Agreement, however, is 
likely soon on TV pickups from! 
straight plays. Invited rehearsal, | 
however, brought spectacle of the | 
vear with Langdon’s “London! 
Melody” from Empress Hall on|! 
stage and ice with Norman Wisdom | 
and Belita. | 

Variety relied on established 
favorite floorshows “Cafe Conti- 
nental.” “Top Hat Rendezvous” and 
“Music Hall,” adding Terry 
Thomas crazy hit “How Do You 


(Continued on page 220) 























| | London, W. 


Glad to Weleome Our Old Customers 
Now Working in England 
HOPE TO SEE YOU SOON 
Special Tax-Free Arrangements 
for Our Overseas Customers 


Still TAILORING to the Best People in the Show World 
75-77 Shaftesbury Avenue 


MR. and MRS. SIDNEY FISHER © 


Send Greetings | 
To Their Friends All Over the World 








1, England 


Northerners, al- | 





CHEERS 


and 


Season’s Greetings 


from 


LONDON 




















LOUISE 
HOWARD 



































OLIVELLTS 


Famous in Last 19 Years as 
THE SHOW PEOPLE’S RENDEZVOUS 


SEND NEW YEAR'S GREETINGS 
TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 


HOPE TO SEE MORE OF YOU THIS YEAR 


Telegrams Cordiality Londoa 
Telephone Museum 3535-9682-7175 


35, Store Street 
London, W. C. 1 









































Our Sincere Good Wishes for 
the New Year 


EVELYN FRANK 
LAYE LAWTON 


THEATRE ROYAL Direction: 


SYDNEY CHESNEY ALLEN 
NEW SOUTH WALES REEVES & LAMPORT, LTD. 
AUSTRALIA 


175 Piccadilly, W. 1. 
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Towers of London 
Presenting in the United States 


Orson Wells 
“The Lives of Harry Lime” 


| Released through Langworth Feature sy Inc. 


“The Gracie Fields Show’ 


Released through M. G. M. Radio Attractions, Inc. over the Mutual Network 


“The Black Museum” 


starring 


Orson Wells 


Released through M. G. M. Radio Attractions, Inc. over the Mutual Network 


Margot Fonteyn 
“Ballerina” 


Released through Towers of America, Inc. 
































Representing Internationally (Outside North America) 


M.G.M. Radio Attractions, Inc. 
Fredric W. Ziv, Inc. 


(for certain series) 
| AAS eA SRR ORNS 


The Towers of London Organization 


(Under the direction of Harry Alan Towers) 











Towers of Louden Towers of America, Inc. | Towers of London Towers of London (Canada) Ltd. Towers of London 


Ltd. Towers of London (U.S.A.) Ltd. (Aust) Pty. Ltd. 67 Yonge Street Pty. Ltd. 
84 Hallam Street, c/o Warren Troob 149 Castlereagh St. Toronto P. 0. Box 4301 
W. 1. 1175 Broadway Sydney Ontario Johannesburg 
England New York 19 Australia Canada South Africa 


And Representatives Throughout The World 
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Sole Proprietors 


of the 


Sam Fox Publishing 


CO. (LONDON) LTD. 





LISHED 
« AB 79, 
































COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON 


From 


IRE 

















nILDA 


Pigalle, Piccadilly 
8 Months and 
Still Starring 














Currently Also at 
Society, Jermyn St. 
London, W. 1. 





























| 


| View?” Eric Barker satirical com- | 


|edy half-hour and Jewel and 
|Warris “Turn It Up” knockabout 
|show. British version of New 
| York’s “‘What’s My Line?” caught 
‘on with political quiz “In the 
| News,” a Friday night “must.” “The 
Passing Show” was series of five 
90-minute full scale cavalcadees of 
50 years of British show biz with 
|four human stories spanning the 
times, 
comedy excerpts, which mostly 
' starred lovely American songbird 
| Irene Manning. 


| Authenticity of medical 
“Matters of Life and Death” caused 
widespread attention also documen- 
tary series on Law Courts (from 
scripter Duncan Ross and director 
Ian Atkins). “I Made News,” week- 


ly crime series introduced the 
actual character in every case 
along with dramatization. Loch 


Ness monster program, no leg pull, 
produced many eye witnesses with 
remarkably sincere evidence of its 
existence. 

“Picture Page” girl Joan Gilbert 
won Television Society award and 
with Pin-Up announcer Sylvia 
Peters heads many popularity 
polls. In fact the three regular 
staff announcers lead over artists 
as household gods. 


Novelty experiments have been 


Britain’s Changing Show Biz 


Continued from page 218 


bridging favorite musical | 


series | 

















Keyes, Theodor Uppman, Margaret 
O’Brien and Tennessee Williams. 
New idea of surprise items in- 
serted unscheduled at sudden no- 
tice shewed flexibility and often 
cause viewers to regret having 
missed a gem, one such being Irish 
playwright Lennox Robinson’s un- 
expected complaint that the royalty 
rates would ruin writers. Another, 
Naval Captain Brown’s unemotional 
account of Anglo/U. S. joint re- 
covery from sea of Russian MiG 
in Korea, 100 miles behind enemy 
lines. Mr. and Mrs. Carlin aston- 
ished all by their adventurous 


| Atlantic journey from Canada to 


London in an amphibious jeep, 
crowning all by driving their pre- 
carious vehicle up the lift into the 
Lime Grove TV studio itself. 

It is probably true to say that 
the endless choice and more violent 
tempo of American TV suits Amer- 
ica and the solider British brand 
fits the quieter British way of life, 
at any rate for the time being. 
The twain might meet, but they 
seldom do in plays on Broadway or 
Shaftesbury Avenue and it is more 
likely that common ground would 
be found on comparisons of living 
and customs. When nations realize 


| we are fundamentally the same, 


| peace across the world, 


in televising of instrumental mu-, 


sic, also 
studio operas, “Butterfly,” 
heme,” “School for Fathers,” “The 
Consul” and “Belle Helene”— |lat- 
ter to mixed notices. 

Recent U. S. visitors Interviewed 
from London’s Alexandra Palace 
studios included Clifton Utley, 


‘Lizabeth Scott, Jose Ferrer, Evelyn , 


Staging of full-length | 
“Bo- | 


television may do much to speak 
so with 
Continental TV now a fact, though 
up to now only on small scale for 
restricted hours in France (819 
lines), Denmark and Holland (625 
lines), with Belgium due to follow 
and Spain dickering, thanks to 
Britain’s lead (still on 405 lines, 
incidentally) international TV may 
be just around the proverbial cor- 
ner for a real window on tlie 
world. 
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HARRY MORRIS & EUSTACE HOEY 


Who Are Continuing in Control of BOTH the 


COLONY & ASTOR 


RESTAURANT CLUB 
BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





Send Season’s Greetings to their many 
Friends in the United States, particularly 
all the artists who have appeared with 
great success under their auspices 


and to 
FRED HARRIS HAROLD DOBROW LESLIE MACDONNELL 
of the of the and HARRY FOSTER 
J. Abner Gresner Agency Wm. Morris Agency of Foster's Agency 
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U. 5. Army Runs Biggest Agency 
For Talent in GI Shows for Europe 


By GEORGE F. GAAL 


Frankfurt. | low average, then these salaries 


The U. S. Army is believed to; alone would come to - almost 


\ be running one of the biggest, if | sp con a “to tl i 
5 | | in Europe, providing ehherteheiiins | cians, plus a small number of Wout 


| to American soldiers on the Con-| talent hired in Europe. The Ger- 
tinent. man acts are all booked by German 
There are some 300,000-plus | agents. The talents do not include 


; USO shows, and name stars from 
American GI's now in Europe, with | Hollywood or Broadway, who ap- 


an additional 50,000 or more Yank | pear on the GI circuit on a no- 
dependents. Their presence here, | | salary basis. 

and their possible further increase, 
will make the Army’s entertain- | 


ment program enlarge even | Dreher Elected Prexy Of 
urther. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


| 
from | 


Closed in “Fancy Free” 
December 15 





This vaudeville agency is incor- | 
porated in the Special Activities KC. Musicians Local 





Division (SAD) of the European Kansas City. 
Command (EUCOM), headed by | In its annual election recently 
Brig. Gen. Charles H. Schwartz. local musicians union boosted Ted 
| SAD has three branches, the | Dreher to the presidency for 1952. 
| EUCOM Exchange System (post He had been treasurer of the organ- 
exchanges, commissaries, snack | ization, Local 34, American Federa- 
| bars, etc.), the EUCOM Motion Pic- | tion of Musicians. Al Phillips, who 
| ture Service, and the Office of the | ‘had been filling an unexpired term 
Chief* of Special Services. Latter \as vice-president, was elected to 
| outfit’ s entertainment branch han-| the position for 1952. Larry Phil- 
| dles all talent booked for the GI | ‘lips was reelected secretary. New 
‘circuit, directly or through agents treasurer is Olin James. Guy Davis 
| authorized by the Army. | was elected sergeant-at-arms. 

An estimate of $2,000,000 yearly- | Board of directors consists of 
| minimum in salaries for talent is |Charles Dickert, who served part 
_ figured on the basis of actors pres-| of 1951 a$ president; George Wei- 
/ently employed in service clubs|ser, Ruel Joyce, William Trum- 
throughout the command. There | bauer, Rubert Willis. The vacancy 


Opened in Val Parnell’s 
“Peep Show” December 26 





Prince of Wales Theatre 
London, W.1. 





. : | are some 375 European entertain-|in the top spot was created when 

Exclusive Management: ers now working in these clubs. | Frank Lott, longtime prexy, retired 
London Representative: LOU IRWIN | Most of them are Dutch, French, | last October. Local also picked 
LEW & LESLIE GRADE 


| English, Irish, Italian and Danish. | Dickert and Willis and delegates 














If their salaries are figured to | to the convention to be held in 





average $100 per week, which is a’ Santa Barbara, Calif., next June. 














1951 IN EUROPE 1952 


DICK and DOT REMY 


Just Concluded 40 Weeks —- LONDON CASINO — 1951 
Just Starting 40 Weeks — BAL TABARIN, PARIS — 1952 
European Direction—FOSTER AGENCY U. S. A-—HARRY ROMM, M.C.A. 
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acclaimed the world over! 


THE 
||| CHARLIVELS 


a great act 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 























Currently at 
CLUB LIDO PARIS 2.22. 


and 


TWO TICKETS TO BROADWAY Ro) 











Sole Representatives | Thanks To 


ALBERT TAVEL & FELIX MAROUANI PIERRE LOUIS- GUERIN AND RENE FRADAY 
. 24 Rue Marbeuf, Paris and 
HOWARD HUGHES 
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Recall Heyday of British Composer 


And Int'l Rise of U.S. Songsmith 


By JOHN ABBOTT 
(Director of Francis Day & Hunter, Ltd.) 


, London. 
Gallons of ink have been spilled, conferences of 
Briting songwriters held from which delegates have 


been appointed to interview British Broadcasting Co. 
officials, questions asked in Parliament, all with 
the worthy idea of getting a fair quota of British- 
produced songs to the public over the air. 

The BBC has listened sympathetically, circularized 
bardleaders, artists and others, but with little result, 
if the showing in the weekly hit parade is any cri- 
terion. The percentage of the home-produced article 
is about one in 10—not a very encouraging outlook 
for British writers. 

» With an experience of over 50 years in England 
and America in the pop music business, I have been 
trying to trace the reasons for the decline and fall 
in the popularity of British songs and the rise to 
the premier position of the American creations, not 
only nationally but internationally. 


The responsible factors are numerous, but con- 
sist mainly in the kind of songs required to fit the 
various changing moods of the public over the last 
half century, plus the greater opportunities afforded 
to the imported article. 

The heyday of the British writers was undoubt- 
edly in the late ‘90s and the early years of the 
20th century, and synchronized with the popularity 
of vaudeville. At one of these West End places of 
entertainment, it was no unusual thing to get a bill 
with 20 to 25 acts, the majority being vocalists 
and stars in their own right. 

The Golden Opportunities 

These golden opportunities, as usual, created a 
school of writers who could provide songs to fit 
the style and characters created by individual art- 
ists, because their strength was in the characters 
they portrayed. Artists like Albert Chevalier, Gus 
Elen and Alec Hurley; Dan Leno giving us humorous 
pictures of shopwalkers, Tower of London beefeat- 
ers; Vesta Tilley bringing to life the mashers of 
the day in “Piccadilly Johnny,” “Following in 
Father’s Footsteps” and “The Midnight Sun”; while 
Ella Shields and J. R. Rickaby burlesqued them in 
“Buriington Bertie” and “They Built Piccadilly for 
Me”: Vesta Victoria in domestic situations like 
“Waiting at the Church” and “Poor John”; George 
Bastow with his Army prototypes, “The Galloping 
Major” and “Captain Gingah”; Eugene Stratton a 
great artist in minstrelsy singing such songs as “Lily 
of Laguna,” “I May Be Crazy” and dozens of others. 
And, of course, Harry Lauder in his romantic and 
humorous Scotch studies. 

But why go on—there were hundreds of ethers, 
great artists creating good songs, many of which 
still live and will in time become traditional. 

The point is that these characters no longer exist 
and, in a mixed holiday crowd, it would be difficult 
to distinguish the city bank manager from the one 
who supplies the needs of his customers from a 
barrow, all being more or less cast in a common 
mould. Vaudeville, or the music hall as they were 
more generally called, was changing in its character, 
assuming the cloak of respectability under the in- 
fluence of the feminine portion of the population, 











| Races,” 





who saw no reason why they should be barred 
from sharing in the pleasures enjoyed by their 
sweethearts and lesser halves. 

The situation on the other side of the Atlantic 
was decidedly different; only a few years had elapsed 
since the passing of the act which conferred the 
benefit of copyright on British musical and literary 
works, and anything new in the way of comedy 
songs, ballads or the outpourings of a literary 
genius was welcomed. Tony Pastor made regular 
visits to England, not only to secure the services of 
vaudeville stars, but to get a supply of up-to-date 
comedy songs. 





wera ee Re Stephen Foster | 





Looking through the indices of copyright entries 
at Washington made many years ago, I was amazed 
to find that a big percentage of compositions entered 
there consisted of sacred songs and rather maudlin 
ballads with little claim to popularity. In the 
middle of the 19th century America produced only 
one great writer in Stephen Foster. He showed his 
versatility when he gave the world “Camptown 
“Oh, Susannah” and 
Light Brown Hair.” 
to get something in the way of a pattern in supply- 
ing songs for the numerous minstrel companies com- 
ing into popular favor. 

After that, with the exception of several patriotic 
songs produced by the Civil War, there was little 
until towards the end of the century, but America, 
while importing British pop songs, ballads and musi- 
cal plays, was learning and catching up. In open- 
ing its doors to emigres from Europe, they were im- 
porting not only the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water but something spiritual and cul- 
tural. They brought with them traditional melodies 
which were often blended and used in popular 
songs, and they produced and gave opportunities to 
great composers and authors. 


Today ..merica has almost ceased to import, but 
exports its musical products all over the world. 
Gone are the days when Gilbert & Sullivan operas, 
or a musical comedy by Leslie Stuart, drew admir- 
ing audiences in New York, but today London 
theatres await the latest Rodgers and Hammerstein, 
Irving Berlin and Cole Porter successes. 


American pop writers also have golden opportuni- 
ties through commercial radio, television, sound 
films and gramophone records to get their works 
before the public, and it is in this respect that 
the style of the British composer is somewhat 
cramped. 


An English bandleader making up his usual half- 
weekly program feels that he is bound to include 
something from the latest musical play, excerpts 
from cinema films and a few numbers from the 
American hit parade. And by the time he has listed 
one or two standards, there is precious little room 
for the hundred homemade songs struggling to find 
a place in the sun. 

Hence the reason for the continual cry of the 
British writer for encouragement. But hope still 
springs eternal. - 








The potentialities which tele- 
vision brings to music are as tre- 
mendous as they are obvious. For 
the first time in history music in 








“Jeannie with the | 
Here again Foster was working | 


entation can be witnessed in their 
|entire effect not only by those at- 


tending the performance in the 
auditorium but by millions in 
every big city and small com- 
munity. 


| The potentialities which music 
brings to television are equally tre- 
mendous. Although the television 
industry is young, opinions are 
being voiced increasingly that this 


| form of entertainment absorbs andl 
| terial at a greater rate than it can 


be created. This is not only true of 
comedy material or straight plays, 
| but also of the personalities per- 
forming them. More than once I 
have heard the criticism: “I have 
watched this actor in several dif- 
ferent roles and he is always very 
good—the same face all the time!” 
| I believe this is one of the reasons 
why some smart actors, though 
young and personable, have begun 
to “hide their faces,” as it were. 
They balance a “straight” appear- 
ance with performances as charac- 
ter actors, hidden behind beard., 
| character makeup, wigs, ets. 


| Music, on the other hand, doesn’t | 
| present these problems. Past his- | 


| tory has proven, through operatic 
performances, concerts, radio, rec- 
ords, etc., that we are perfectly 
willing to listen to the same piece 
of music time and again while we 
might get slightly bored seeing the 
same play, even with a different 
cast, more than twice or three 
times. To explain the whys and 
wherefores of this would take too 
long ‘at this point, as we would 
have to discuss the emotional and 
mental makeup of people. But let 
us not forget that good songs are 
being written daily—certainly at a 
greater rate than good dramatic 
material. This wealth of continu- 
ally appealing material which 
music offers is, I believe, the big- 





| so in the long run, 


Great strides have been made 
during the last few years in the 
actual presentation of music on 
television, although it seems to me 
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‘Puss on Ice’ a London 
Hit; Arnold Circus Oke 


London. 

With three American stars head- 
?ng the cast, Claude Langdon’s 
new blades pantomime, “Puss In 
Boots on Ice,” preemed at the 
mammoth Empress Hail Thursday 
*—- | (20). This sumptuous production 
will undoubtedly pay dividends on 
its $300,000 investment. Eric 
Waite, as the King, skates with 
great skill and a fine comedy 
sense, which will appeal to the 
moppets while Jimmy Carter and 
Alice Farrar as the Prince and 
Princess glide with spectacular 
charm. With a cast of more than 
100, including a corps de ballet 
and flying ballet, production is 
first-rate seasonal fare and should 
draw big in its three months 
season. 


The second major London circus 
opened the same day (20) at Har- 
ringay Arena. For the fifth year 
it is presented by Tom Arnold, | 
with Sabu heading a big interna- | 
tional cast. One of the highlights 

; of the show is aerialist Rose Gold, | 
who reenacts the thrilling high | 
leap recently performed over the 
Seine in Paris from the Eiffel | 
Tower. 

Among the many specialty acts 
to receive ovations were the Schu- , 
mann Horses, The Andalusian Sex- 
tet, Enrico Caroli, the Great Pusz- 
tan Troupe of springboard acro- 
bats, the Mazur Bros., Four Fel- 
lers, the Eight Flying Croneras 
and the Amazing Briton. Animal 
acts play a major part in the show. 














FRANKIE LAINE 
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Soon To Be Released for Columbia Pictures 
“RAINBOW ROUND MY SHOULDER” 


Produced by Jonie Tops 


Opening Jan. 8th, “DESERT INN,” Las Vegas 


Personal Management: GABBE-LUTZ AND HELLER 


Direction G.A.C. 


Music’s Potentialities 


In Television 
By ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


| the form of operatic or concert pres- 


; gest boon to television—certainly | 











that there is still too mush pre- 
occupation with showing the tech- 
nicalities of a musical performance. 
Although it may offer a technically 
interesting picture on the screen 
showing, through a closeup, now 
an attractive singer becomes un- 
|attractive while singing a high- 
note, and although it might make 
an equally intriguing shot to show 
how a pianist hits the keyboard 
with his fingers or a violinist 
works his left hand, these tech- 
nicalities diminish the final effect 
of music. They distract and rob 
the audience of a certain magic 
and illusion which should be part 
of a good musical performance. In 
the final analysis, an audience is 
only interested in the musical mes- 
sage, not in its mechanics. 


For this same reason-I believe 
|that the current preoccupation with 
| the “roving camera” is carried too 
|far. Admittedly there is an edu- 
| cative value in featuring an instru- 
ment on the TV screen at that 
|particular moment when it is heard 
most prominently in the orchestra. 
Continuous repetition of this same 
| effect, however, becomes tiring and 
| obvious. Such effect should be 
|used like a spice in cooking. In 
| showing an orchestra on the screen 
| we should remember that when we 
|attend a live performance we never 
| lose sight of the entire orchestra, 
although our eye may rove for 
|a moment to a particular section. 


Just as there are different kinds 
| of dramatic presentations we have 
| to consider different forms of pre- 
senting music on TV. There is the 
concert or opera which is broad- 
|cast from the actual auditorium; 
then there is the musical presenta- 
tion which is especially created for 
the cameras in TV studios. On such 
programs we might not only show 
the orchestra, but feature a musical 
scene as interpreted by singers, 
dancers, instrumentalists, etc. For 
such projects we need spacious and 
well-equipped studio facilities 
which are still at a premium. 





l Imagination’s Free Rein _| 





Not until studios, especially de- 
signed for musical presentations 
have been built, will we be able 
to give our imagination the neces- 
sary free rein. Such studios should 
have the necessary space for pre- 
senting on the same program a 
full symphony orchestra, a ballet, 
and several sets in which musical 
numbers can be enacted. These 
studios should make use of such 
modern technical equipment as 
turntables, hydraulic stages, etc., 
and if the producers desire that 
an audience witness the TV broad- 
cast, then facilities should be such 
as to enable the audience to watch 
the entire performance without 
being in the way of those working 
on the show. 

I also believe in musical stand- 
ins, so as not to tire out the per- 
formers while cameras, lighting, 
etc., are being set up. A singer, 
more so than any other performer, 
is only able to give his best per- 
formance if he is not exhausted 
by overlong rehearsals on the day 
of the show, for otherwise his 
voice will betray the strain on him. 

Last but not least I would like 
to stay a word about the music 
itseif. I firmly believe that TV will 
be such a boon to it that new 
works will be especially commis- 
sioned and composed for TV pres- 
entations. In budgeting a musical 
program money should not only 
be expended on the presentation 
of already existing works, but also 
toward encouraging and finding 
new ones. The TV medium is much 
too important to remain a borrow- 
ing agency from other media; it 
should take the leadership and be- 
come an outlet for new composi- 
tions. 








French Assembly Keeps 


Theatre Admission Tax 


Paris. 

The National Assembly has con- 
tinued the admission tax on Paris 
theatres. The funds from this are 
to be used to subsidize the private- 
ly-owned Paris theatres to the tune 
of 110,000,000 francs, about $300,- 
000). 

Since the state-owned theatres 
are practically exempt from tax, 
this means that the funds gathered 
from privately-owned houses will 
be used to subsidize a smart, select- 
ed few. 
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I Like To Remember... 


By MRS. GUS EDWARDS 


to the songs of. Gus | request for one of his “Follies.” It 
ixture of many | helped make her a great hit in this 


My devotion 


Edwards is a ml 
things. To me, each song is a 


milestone, @ happy reminder of 
yesterday 


ade it merry and/ “Follies.” | 
things that m hared Murray, Lillian Lorraine and Mitzi 


perhaps a little sad. I’ve s 
Gus Edwards’ songs with the world 
—they are sung hundreds of times 
a day on radio, on records, in thea- 
tres and on people’s tongues—but 
the memories pehind these songs 


are mine alone. I cherish them and 


| feld was delighted: when one of the | 
and the hundred little | kids would be tapped for the 


it's no wonder I like to remember: + 


“Schooldays” — featured in Gus 


Edwards’ “Song Revue of 1910.” | 


VarieTY — yes, I still remember 
that clipping — predicted bright 
futures for Georgie Price, Eddie 
Cantor, Walter Winchell, George 
Jessel, Herman Timberg and Lila 
Lee. They were talented youngs- 
ters that Gus had recruited from 
ferryboats, street corners, 
and wherever youngsters happened 
to be singing or dancing. What 
wonderful youngsters they were! 








country and cemented a friendship 
between Gus and Ziegfeld. Zieg- 


Eddie Cantor, Mae 
Mayfair were just a few graduates 
into Ziegfeld shows. 

“When Old New York Was 
Young” reminds me of Reisen- 
weber’s in 1917 where Gus startled 
New Yorkers with the first lavish 
floorshow in this country. He pro- 
duced a show of legit stage propor- 
tions—but as a cafe offering it was 
unheard of . . $15,000 for beau- 
tiful costumes, a line of gorgeous 
girls and a fine dance orchestra. 
These were all innovations. Some 


| tables were reserved for the entire 


season, with the same “men about 
town” coming back night after 
night. That was the beginning of 


| the real big restaurant cabaret, the 


forerunner of today’s Latin Quar- 


| ter and Copacabana. 


alleys | | 


Walter Winchell—so handsome and | 


—a seven-year-old bundle of cour- | 


age and talent, the spunkiest kid 
I've ever seen. Bert Wheeler—our 
lovable “bad” boy, who caused 
many a black eye with his back- 
stage scuffles, And, of course, 
Eddie Cantor and George Jessel, 
inseparable from the first day they 
worked for Gus. 

I remember the early heartaches 
of producing the first “Song Revue.” 


Gus had an instinct for spotting 
talent and a genius for working 
with youngsters, but alas, the big 
booking agencies didn’t share his 
enthusiasm for kid shows. After 
being turned down by everyone, 
Gus finally persuaded the manager 
of the old Hammerstein Theatre to 
take a chance on his youngsters. 
What an ovation on opening night! 
A dozen curtain calls and Gus tak- 
ing bow after bow, with his tal- 
ented babes screaming with glee 
because we were “in.” Then came 
offers from everywhere — “the 
Palace,” London, Paris. Eventually 
we played them all. 


| Trouping The World | 


What fun we had trouping all 
over the world—Gus and I with 
our family of young stars. In those 
days vaudeville salaries were not 
lucrative and travelling expenses 
made it necessary for us to do a 
little fibbing about the ages of our 
company, Gus managed to con- 
vince one skeptical train conductor 
that the youngsters required only 
half-fare tickets when suddenly 
George Jessel appeared wearing 
his favorite derby and smoking a 








big black cigar! And he was only | 
11! 


I also like to remember ‘“Sun- 
bonnet Sue” and the way Georgie 
Price used to sing it to Lila 
(‘Cuddles’) Lee. I'll never forget 
one performance in particular. We 
were on the last lap of a cross- 
country tour and had played all the 
top cities except Chicago (which 
had a city ordinance prohibiting 
youngsters on a_ public stage). 
After much pressure, Gus agreed 
to take a chance and bring the 
youngsters to the Windy City. 


Opening night was an exciting 
event. Chicago theatregoers had 
been waiting for Gus to play their 
town, the press had been wonder- 
ful and the theatre was sold out. 
Then came the fly in the ointment. 
Five minutes before curtain, the 
Gerry Society served notice that 
the kids couldn't appear. Things 
looked pretty black but Gus saved 
the day with an idea that gave us 
quite a chuckle, 


Instead of sending Georgie and 
“a out on the stage, he let them 
Co “Sunbonnet Sue” on the steps 
leading from the stage to the or- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


| 





chestra pit. The rest of the show 
he performed in the aisles, in | 
a and from the first row in the | 
prchestra, The Gerry Society was 
cipless; technically, we weren't | 


‘ 





Singing Commercial | 

“In My Merry Oldsmobile” was 
one of the first hits Gus ever wrote 
and probably the first singing com- 
mercial. In later years, another 


| Edwards hit, “Tammany,” was to 


a real heartbreaker. Georgie Price | be turned into a singing jingle for 


Barbasol. In those days it was 
hard to get an Olds, and Gus occa- 
sionally became irked when per- 
formers who merely sang the song 
received a bright, shiny car while 
the composer walked. In retalia- 


tion, he wrote “Take Me Back In | 


Your Cadillac,” which poked gen- 
tle fun at the Olds. He had been 
promised a car by the Cadillac 
company, 


wards song. When the great day 
finally arrived, Gus was introduced 
to a top official who informed him, 
“Sorry, Mr. Edwards, Cadillac 
merged with the Oldsmobile Co. 
this morning!” 

Of all Gus’ songs I have a par- 


ticular affection for “By the Light | 


of the Silv’ry Moon.” My devotion 
to this song is purely emotional for 
within those famous 20 bars are 
memories of the first trip Gus and 
I took through the Grand Canal in 
Venice in 1915. We were very 
young, and one beautiful night we 
cruised through the Canal in our 
gondola. 


Other youngsters whom Gus 
started on the road to fame in later 
years included Ray Bolger, Eleanor 
Powell, the Duncan Sisters, 
Groucho Marx, the Lane Sisters, 
Hildegarde, Earl Carroll, Ann 
Dvorak, Mervyn LeRoy, Lilyan 
Tashman and Jack Pearl, to men- 
tion a few. 

Perhaps the continued success of 
his songs and the triumphs of his 
youngsters are the best memorial 
any showman can have. 





Disk Jockey Review 





as it was interested in | 
the exploitation value of an Ed- | 





ROCH ULMER 
WHB, Kansas City 

Roch Ulmer 
parts, but is no newcomer to radio 
and the music biz. After a long 
spell at KSTP, St. Paul, he put in 
about a year as production man- 
ager at KFEQ, St. Joseph, Mo., be- 
fore joining WHB last Septem- 
ber. Recently the time schedule 
has been made up to give him two 
long sessions, one from 2 to 4:15 
(“Club 710”) each afternoon, and 
the other from 11:15 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
He also handles “The Weather and 
You,” a five-minute daily shot at 
6:45 p.m. 

The two long shows are straight 
record sessions, Ulmer going in for 
most anything in the field of music. 
On the late show he plugs requests 
by wire, and draws a fistfull of 
telegrams nightly, 


on the evening show the edge goes 
to the varied and unusual record- 


| ings. ° 


In the jockey role. Ulmer keeps 


Performing’ onstage. The audience | chatter to a minimum and also 


loy ed ; 
bie it 
Be seca Can't Make My Eyes 
(cffeld and Anna Held. 
“role this song at Ziegfeld’s 


recalls memories of Flo | note. 
Gus | very listenable platter session. 


and the show went over | keeps it crisp and sprightly much 


lof the time. 
|his familiarity with the recorded 


Chatter also reflects 


Over all Ulmer turns out a 


Quin. 


is new to these | 


indicating a. 
lively and extensive listener fol- | 


lowing. Afternoon round features | 
| pops of the day and standards, but 





New sounds and new talent took over the music 
business in 1951. It was a year-long jag of gim- 
micks, novelties, alfalfa tunes and electronic stunts 
the climaxed a trend away from the old song pat- 
terns building since the end of the last war. With 
the-end of the offbeat cycle not yet in sight, the 
songmakers are now seriously and intensively pon- 
dering the question: “How corny can we get?” 

The disk end of the music industry is apparently 


aiming to push the current cycle to its outermost | 


limits. During the past year, the offbeat binge has 
brought the biggest payoff since the 
profits of the war period. 


the novelties and country tunes have been breaking 


spectacular | 
While the solid songs, | 
with few exceptions, laid bombs saleswise last year, | 


through on wax with a steady succession of hits. 
The disk-makers have found that new sounds can sell 
their merchandise and they have been garnishing | 


their platters with echo chambers, jazz harpsichords, 
multiple-voice dubbings and other forms of elec- 
tronic exotica. There are no signs in the wind that 
the disk companies will reverse their field in the 
coming year. The present formula has proved to be 
the right recipe for the public taste. 

| But while the diskers have come up with the key 
to the mass market, the publishers made little 
progress during the past year to reestablish their 


operations on a solid basis. The old squeeze 
is still on. The record companies are still firmly 
in the saddle of the music business; sheet music 
sales, particularly on the hit novelties, have con- 


tinued to sag; mechanical royalties are not enough 
to pay the overhead; and the multiplicity of 
small firms, with no staffs and sometimes no offices, 
are furnishing tough competition in an offbeat song 
market. 


For the major publishers, the most hopeful sign | 


for the future has been their steadily rising take 
from performance rights. During the past 
the income of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers hit an all-time peak of about 
$12,000,000 despite the absence of licensing agree- 
ments with the picture companies. Radio, in face 
| of video’s inroads, accounted for over $8,000,000 of 
the total, with television chipping in over $2,000,000. 

ASCAP’s TV income is seen growing to the single 
| biggest source in a few years, while a new avenue of 
| performance revenue may be opened up as a result 
|of the Kefauver-Bryson amendment to the Copy- 
right Act, which would compel jukebox operators to 
pay lc a record per week as licensing fees. 
estimated $5,000,000 to come from the jukeboxes, 


if the amendment passes, the era of a $25,000,000 | 


ASCAP melon is drawing near. 








| Emergence of BMI | 





One of the most important by-products of the 
recent cornball cycle has been the emergence of 
Broadcast Music, Inc., into a high-powered licensing 
organization. Operating with an extensive stable of 
folk publishers, headquartered in Nashville, and a 
| flock of New York “hillbilly” outfits, BMI during 
1951 had its greatest play on the best-seller lists 
since its formation 10 years ago. BMI hits included 
such whoppers as “Tennessee Waltz,” “Come On-a 
My House,” “Cold, Cold Heart,” “Slow Poke” and 
“I Get Ideas.” BMI’s own publishing firm, under 
Julie Stearns’ direction, came up with “Because of 
You” and “Jezebel” for a record-breaking year. Top- 
ping the previous year’s activity by a considerable 
margin, BMI shelled out about $2,650,000 for per- 
formance rights for the fiscal year ending July 31. 

The “new sounds” pattern of the music business, 
however, gave the biggest break of all to new talent 
during 1951. .The disk-buying public, which is cen- 
| tered in the 12 to 16-year-old age bracket, brushed 
off most of the established name singers for young- 
sters' with a fresh, and sometimes weird vocal 
attacks. For the major diskers, the click of the new- 
comers took them off the hook for the heavy mini- 
mum guarantees made to the vet.stars who failed 
to pay off as expected. 








status to such vocalists as Tony Bennett, Rosemary 
| Clooney, Les Paul & Mary Ford, Guy Mitchell, 
April Stevens, Johnnie Ray, The Four Aces, Eddie 
| Fisher, Tommy Edwards and Del Wood. One of the 
most phenomenal clicks of the past year was Mario 
| Lanza, who straddled both the longhair and pop 
fields with his multimillion sales for RCA Victor on 
| such numbers as “Be My Love” and “Loveliest Night 
of the Year.” Lanza was one of the few “legitimate” 
| voices to break through this year but, once again, 
| his powerful tenor fitted the definition of a “new 
sound.” 

Whether the disk companies are building genuine 
'new vocalists or only selling electronic and stylistic 
| gimmicks, only the future will tell) How many of 
'the newcomers who clicked in 1951 will be part of 
} the disk picture in the years to come? Some of the 


The new constellation of disk stars gave bigtime | 


year, | 


With an | 








| youngsters, who rode to the top via tricky novelties — 
| and background effects, are proving to be one-shot | 


| flashes in the pan. They are already having trouble 
| in getting followup hits, and the tendency of the 
| artists and repertory brain-trusters to duplicate the 


| same sound patterns on the sequels is only accelerat- | 


_ing the downward slide. 
Paul-Ford’s 6,000,000 Sale | 


Such artists as Bennett, Ray and the Paul-Ford 
team have shown enough stuff during the past year 
to produce clicks back-to-back. The Paul-Ford duo, 
with their soundtrack dubbing technique, racked up 

a 6,000,000 sale this year with their cuts of “The 
' World Is Waiting for the Sunrise,” “Mockin’ Bird 
| Hill,” “Whisperin’” and a couple of other best- 
‘sellers. For the year, they are sharing bestselling 
honors with Patti Page, a vocalist who broke through 
in 1950 with “All My Love” and followed up with a 
spectacular string of a dozen consecutive hits on 
the Mercury label. 

The shifting pattern of the wax market also re- 








How Corny Can We Get?, Or How Binge 
Of Offbeat Music Brought Sock °51 Payoff 


By HERM SCHOENFELD 


sulted in a radical reshuffling in the positions of the 
major diskeries on the bestseller lists during the past 
year. Columbia Records, which early in 1950, had 
been banking on its longhair long-play catalog 
to make up for the deficit in its pop operations, 
surged to the top during 1951 with its roster of 
young vocalists and a new administrative team 
headed by Jim Conkling, who took over the prexy 
spot early in the year after the resignation of Ted 
Wallerstein, and Mitch Miller, pop a&r chief, who 
has hit with his “experimentation” with jazz harpsi- 
chords, English horns, echo chambers and offbeat 
vocalists. The last 12 months have been the biggest 
year in Columbia’s history. 

RCA Victor and Capitol also perked considerably 
during the past year in their pop operations to boom 
the whole disk industry over last year’s retail gross 
turnover of $150,000,000. Decca slipped off its 1950 
clip but the company has been maintaining its solid 
financial standing due to the strongest pop catalog 
business in the field. Among the smaller com- 
panies, Mercury has also had an exceptional year, 
paced by such artists as Patti Page, Vic Damone 
and Eddy Howard. London Records, on the other 
hand, folded its American waxing operations to con- 
centrate exclusively on distribution of British-r~de 
platters. 

The ever-shifting a&r picture at the major com- 
panies brought two important switches during the 
year. At Decca, Dave Kapp, brother of the diskery's 
co-founder, Jack Kapp, exited the company in a 
policy disagreement with Decca prexy Milton R. 
Rackmil. Morty Palitz replaced Kapp at Decca, and 
Kapp moved into the RCA Victor pop a&r spot held 
by Charles Grean for a little less than two years. 
Mitch Miller, meantime, was inked to another two- 
year pact with Columbia Records, signalizing the 
company’s intention to travel in the same offbeat 
groove which paid off during 1951. 


Disk-TV Link Stronger | 

The past year saw a growing liaison between the 
disk and television industries. In a concrete way, 
Decca prexy Milton Rackmil made a bid to move into 
the vidpix field via the diskery’s buyout of the 
majority holdings in Universal Pictures and the 
eventual merger of the two companies. 

Television also had a strong positive impact on 
disk sales during the past year. Fears that video 
saturation would eventually cut into the plaiter 
market were completely dispelled in 1951. The 
year-end statistics showed that the disk industry 
take had increased over the previous year while the 
circulation of TV sets was reaching into 14,000,000 
homes with an estimated audience of 60,000,000 peo- 
ple. As one trade exec explained it, “TV is keeping 
‘em at home and that gives us a shot at the public.” 

Although video has proved a valuable adjunct in 
selling wax, the new medium has played an insig- 
nificant role in making hits to the disappointment 
of most publishers who are looking for some way 
to take the business out of the hands of the record 
companies and the disk jockeys. But video, unlike 
the early days of radio when new songs were made 
by live plugs, has confined itself to the playing of 
standards and established hits, with new entries 
getting the complete brush on important shows or 
relegated to minor programming spots. 

No change in video’s stance on new songs is ex- 
pected with its continued growth. Countering the 
belief that TV, like radio, will inaugurate a new 
era for young songsmiths, vet trade execs point 
out that radio was forced to make its own hits. ‘wo 
decades ago, disks did not have the power it has 
now, with the result that radio had no outside cri- 
terion to go by in the selection of its material. 
That factor, plus the power of such names as Bing 
Crosby, Guy Lombardo and Kate Smith to make hits 
overnight, gave radio the self-confidence to plug new 
tunes. Currently, however, TV can afford to play 
it safe because it has an objective check im disk- 
bestseller lists. Tunes that sell on wax are held to 
be surefire material for TV shows, and programmers 
are taking few chances in testing untried song ma- 
terial on high-budgeted shows. 

Along with the new sounds, last year saw the com- 
plete breakdown in the barriers between pop and 
country music. Once confined to the hinterlands, 
the backwoods tunes and the alfalfa artists have 
been harvesting spectacular sales in the urban ccn- 
ters. Such names as Eddy Arnold, Tennessee Ernie, 
Red Foley, Lefty Frizzell, Ernest Tubb, Stuart Ham- 
blen and Roy Acuff, among others, have developed 
into the most consistent bestsellers on wax in the 
business, surpassing most of the top pop names on 
the major labels. 

The click of the cider-jug ditties was highlighted 
during 1951 by the “Tennessee Waltz’ phenomenon. 
The biggest hit in 20 years, the number sold over 
4,500,000 on disks (over 2,000,000 via Patti Page’s 
version alone) and over 2,000,000 copies of sheet 
music. The number started late in 1950 and con- 
tinued on the bestseller lists well into 1951. Other 
mountain-born clicks this year include “Cold Cold 
Heart” and “Slow Poke,” both of which are headed 
for the golden 1,000,000 record-seller circle. 

Political pundits, meantime, can read their own 
lesson for the 1952 elections in the year’s biggest 
hypo, “Olid Sokdiers Never Die,” which was taken 
from General Douglas MacArthur’s address to a 
joint session of Congress following his return from 
Japan last spring. Within a few hours after the 
address, all the major labels were rushing versions 
of the “Old Soldiers” p.d. tune to the market in 
addition to long-play platters of the full MacArthur 
address. But despite the disk jockey hypos, the 
newspaper bally and the mag spreads, the “Old 
Soldiers” etchings and the L-P platters laid a big 
egg in the disk market. 
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— Or Disking’s 


Vinton, Va. 
During the almost 75 years since 
Thomas A. Edison invented the 
phonograph, plenty of funny things 
have happened in connection with 
the oldtime cylinders (known then 


as “rollers’”) and the _ still-domi- 
nant platters. 


Probably most of the funniest ' 
occurred in pioneer days when 
techniques were experimental and 
all sorts of makeshifts were re- | 
sorted to, but I can’t withhold a 
feeling of envy for a certain New 
York record-collector. This bird, 
name unknown to me, is said to | 
have friendships with the different 
record companies that allow him to 
obtain masters that were discarded 
when something went wrong. He 
specializes in those on which Cros- 
by, et al., express their chagrin in 
the most uninhibited language. A 
New Yorker who has heard some 
of the rejects tells me that a num- 
ber of the girls—not necessarily 
Tallulah, either—deliver them- 
selves even more pithily and to 
the point than do the boys. Any- 
way, a fellow with such a collection 
need never be shy a barrelful of 
laughs. 


But getting back to my thesis of | 
the funny things that happened in 
the old days, vet tunesmith Fred 
Hager still chuckles at something 
that occurred in the ’90’s, when he 
was directing recording bands for | 
Edison, Columbia and Zonophone. | 
Fred, the first man to make a com- | 
mercial violin record, recalls that | 
he conducted a band in a room so | 
small there wasn’t room for the | 
s'ide trombonist to do his stuff. So | 
Mr. Trombone had to stand on a | 
chair out in the hall and toot his | 
horn over the transom. 

* * * 








|Pres. Taft’s Personal Recordings | 

One of the funniest stories I’ve 
heard in connection with the pho- 
nograph had a political angle. It 
was told me by the late George 
O’Connor, a Washington attorney | 
who has been a favorite White 
House entertainer through every 
administration from William Mce- | 
Kinley’s to Harry Truman’s. Back | 
in 1912, genial William Howard | 
Taft was running for re-election to 
the Presidency but not getting any- 
where fast, with Theodore Roose- 
velt opposing him on the Progres- 
sive ticket and the Democrat, 
Woodrow Wilson, obviously in the 
lead. Taft knew he was in for a 
licking, but he didn’t let it get the 
best of his sense of humor. He 
summoned O’Connor to the White 
House, and said: 


“George, I’ve just made some 
Victor records, giving my views on 
public affairs, for use in this cam- 
paign. Now I want you to do me 
a favor. I want you to go to the 
Victor plant at Camden and make 
two records especially for me. I 
want you to sing two of my favorite 
songs that have a direct bearing on 
the way things are going in the 
campajgn. 

“What are the songs, Mr. Presi- 
dent?” roly-goly George politely 
inquired. And the President almost 
burst with laughter as he replied: 


“They're two old minstrel num- 
pers—'"Tain’t No Disgrace to Run 
When You're Skeered’ and ‘If He 
Comes In, I’m Goin’ Out.’” 

Recognizing that the “he” in 
Taft’s mind was Wilson, O’Connor 
entered into the spirit of the joke. 
He did go to Camden and make the 
records. They, of course, were not 
put on sale, and only about half a 
dozen copies of each were pressed. 
O'Connor afterwards became a Co- 
lumbia recording star, but that was 
the only time he ever did any re- 
cording for Victor. 
sl * * & 





T Nuts to “Home “on the Range”! | 
I also remember O'Connor's say- 


ing he used to enjoy watching 
Franklin D. Roosevelt writhe when 





The Funny and the Unusual, 


By JIM WALSH 


| to some of his intimate friends, at 


'the machines working, and for a 





sing- 
ing “Home on the Range.” Roose- 
velt, he said, especially hated that | 
song, but one of inis aides, Marvin | 
Mcintyre, liked to form impromptu | 
quartets and harmonize the number 
in barbershop style. so he circu- | 
lated the report that it was FDR's 
favorite composition. 
The hoax was so successful that | 
the average American now re- 
ligiously believes that “Home on 
the Range” was THE Roosevelt 
song. Apparently, the President 


Early Days 


chose to bear the torture rather 
than publicly express his senti- 
ments, but O’Connor quoted him 
as saying: “George, if you ever dare 
to sing that dirge in the White 
House I'll shoot you!” 
George didn’t. 
x * * 





|| ‘Everybody Works But Father | 


—Let’s skip now from an Ameri- | 


| can president to a onetime king of 
| Greece. 


One of the big American song | 


| hits of 1905 was “Everybody Works | 


But Father,” originally an English 


| comic ditty that was revised for use 


on this side by Jean Havez, ad- 
vance man of the Lew Dockstadter 
minstrels. The song also went well 
overseas and came to the attention 
of Prince George of Greece, who 
was amused by the _ easy-going 
manner in which his father, King 
George, discharged his royal re- 
sponsibilities. 

The prince heard the number 
when he visited an English war- 
ship that was cruising in the Medi- 
terranean, and some of the ship’s 
officers played a recording of it. 
Being delighted with the tune, and 
even more with the words, the 
prince obtained a copy of the rec- 
ord and a gave a dinner in Athens 


which he invited his father to be 
present. After the banquet he 
played the “Everybody Works But 
Father” record. And, as related 
by the now-defunct Talking Ma- 
chine News, “Everybody present 
who understood English appreci- 
ated the criticism of King George, 
but no one laughed more heartily 
at the joke than he did.” 
* * ok 
| The Big Victor Fire | 





Phonograph companies in the old 
days seem to have been especially 
prone to fires. In England, the 
Edison Bell Co. was burned out 
several times, and the disastrous 
Edison fire at West Orange in De- 
cember, 1914, is still a vivid memo- 
ry to many grizzled Edisonians. 
Ten years farther back, on Sunday, 
April 25, 1904, Victor’s entire in- 
strument plant at Camden was de- 
stroyed, with the loss of about a 
quarter of a million records. And 
here is the way a reporter for the 
conservative Philadelphia Press de- 
scribed it: 

“There were several thousand 
talking machines on which cylin- 
ders had been placed. When the 
flames reached the floor where 
these were stored, the heat set all 


few minutes there was a volume of 
noise that would have made a 
steam calliope sound like a penny 
whistle. In the machines were 
scores of popular songs and reci- 
tations and dozens of reproductions 
of stirring marches by bands. With 
them all going at once it was bed- 
lam broken loose. Half a dozen 
machines were giving a spirited 
rendition of ‘There’ll Be a Hot 





Time In the Old Town Tonight’ 
while from others there peeled the 


——arerams 


notes of ‘Fireman, Save My Child.’ 


“‘Cee!’ exclaimed a young hose- 
man, as he paused to listen, ‘this 
is the first time I ever worked at 
this trade with music on the side!’ 

“The performance did not last 
long, however. In a few minutes the 
floor fell, and the machines went 
down to the solemn accompaniment 
of ‘The Dead March In Saul.’ 
Some of the firemen who heard the 
machines playing from a distance 
thought that people had been 
penned in the building and were 
crying for help. These had to be 
held back from rushing to the res- 
cue of the supposed victims. It 
took four hours to get the fire un- 
der control.” 


The London Express facetiously | 


reported that the fire was started 
by an incendiary whose life had 
been made a hell by constantly 
hearing Victor records of the then- 
reigning hit tune, “Hiawatha.” 

* La * 





| The Phonograph Clock 1 | 





Another gent with an imagina- 
tion and a solid literary back- 
ground, although he was no report- 
er, was the fellow who constructed 
a clock that had a phonograph at- 
tachment. The year was 1908. This 
ingenious device announced each 
hour with a spoken quotation from 
Shakespeare. The face of the clock 
was painted to represent the low- 
ered curtain of a theatre. 
minute hand touched 12, the cur- 
tain would roll up, disclosing a 
miniature stage with two tiny fig- 


ures, about three inches tall, per- | 


fectly modeled and_ costumed. 
They appeared to be talking with 
each other. At six o’clock the fol- 
lowing was heard: 

“How’s the day? On the sixth 
hour, at which time, my lord, you 
said our work should cease”’— a 
quotation from act 5 of “The Tem- 
pest.” Other hours were announced 
as follows: 

“The bell then beating one” 
(“Hamlet,” Act 1). 

“Sure, Luciana, it is 2 o’clock” 
(“Comedy of Errors,” Act 2). 


“The clock hath stricken three” | 


(“Julius Caesar,” Act 2). 

“How far into the morning is it, 
Lords? Upon the stroke of four.’ 
(“Richard III,” Act 5). 


“At 5 o’clock I shall receive the 
money” (“Comedy of Errors,” 
Act 4). 


“Let’s see, I think ’tis now some 
seven o'clock” (‘Taming of the 
Shrew,” Act 4). 

“The eighth hour—be that the 
uppermost?” (“Julius Caesar,” 
Act 2). 

“It’s supper time, my yord—it’s 
9 o’clock” (“Richard III,” Act 5). 

“Ten o’clock; within these three 
hours ’twill be time enough to go 
home” (“All’s Well That Ends 
Well,” Act 4). 

“Eleven o’clock the hour” (‘““Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor,” Act 4). 

“What hour now? I think it lacks 
of 12” (“Hamlet,” Act 1). 

Unfortunately, the name of the 
genius who devised this classic 
timepiece doesn’t seem to have 
been preserved. 

* * * 


| That Dog Fight Record | 


The average man of 1951, who 
has been driven almost beserk by 
hearing someone in his cups play 
the same maudlin number over and 
over on a jukebox may think no- 
body ever suffered worse tortures 
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Artist-Title 3 
Ames Bros.-Les Brown 
“Undecided” 
Tony Bennett — 
“Because of You” 
Tony Bennett 
“Cold Cold Heart” 
| Rosemary Clooney 
| “Come On-A My House” 
| Nat (King) Cole 
| “Too Young” 
| Perry Como 
i | aed 
| Perry Como-Fontane Sis 
| “You’re Just In Love” 
| Doris Day 
“Shanghai” 
| Billy Eckstine 
“I Apologize” 
Four Aces 
“Sin” 
Phil Harris 
“The Thing” 
Eddy Howard 
“Sin” 
Frankie Laine 
“Jezebel” 
| Frankie Laine 
| “Jealousy” 
| Mario Lanza 
“Be My Love” 
| Mario Lanza 
“Loveliest Night of Year” 
Tony Martin 
| “I Get Ideas” 
| Guy Mitchell-M. Miller 
“My Heart Cries For You” 








As the | 


Guy Mitchell-M. Miller 
“My Truly Truly Fair” 
| Guy Mitchell-M. Miller 
| “Roving Kind” 
| Guy Mitchell-M. Miller 
| “Sparrow In the Tree Top” 
| Patti Page 
“And So to Sleep Again” 
| Patti Page 
“Detour” 
Patti Page 
“Tennessee Waltz” 
Patti Page 
“Would I Love You” 
Les Paul-Mary Ford 
“How High the Moon” 
| Les Paul-Mary Ford 
“Mockin’ Bird Hill” 
Les Paul 
“Whispering” 
Les Paul-Mary Ford 
“World Is Waiting fer Sunrise” 
Johnnie Ray 
“Little White Cloud That Cried” 
D. Reynolds-C. Carpenter 
“Aba Daba Honeymoon” 
Dinah Shore 
“Sweet Violets” 
Weavers 
“On Top of Old Smoky” 
Weavers 
“So Long” 
Del Wood 
“Down Yonder” 


Disk Best-Sellers of 1951 


Listed below in alphabetical order of the artist are the top 35 best. 
sellers in the pop recording field during 1951. Compilation is based on 
the information contained in Variety's weekly retail record sales chart, 


Label Publisher 
Coral Leeds 
Columbia Broadcast 
Columbia Acuff-R 
Columbia Duchess 
Capitol Jefferson 
Victor Shapiro-B 
Victor Berlin 
Columbia Advanced 
M-G-M Crawford 
Victoria Algonquin 
Victor Hollis 
Mercury Algonquin 
Columbia Broadcast 
Columbia Harms 
Victor Miller 
Victor Robbins 
Victor Hill-R 
Columbia Massey 
Columbia Southern 
Columbia Hollis 
Columbia Santly-J 
Mercury Paxton 
Mercury Hill-R 
Mercury Acuff-R 
Mercury Disney 
Capitol Chappell 
Capitol Southern 
Capitol Miller-Fisher 
Capitol Crawford 
Okeh Spier 
M-G-M Feist 
Victor Morris 
Decca Folkways 
Decca Folkways 
Tennessee Southern 





than his, but even as long ago as 
1903 the phonograph could be, and 
frequently was, an instrument of 
torture. Witness this letter writ- 
ten by a justly annoyed gentleman 
to a New York paper: 


“A dozen times a day a dogfight 
in its most realistic form is per- 
formed on a phonograph, appar- 
ently to the unalloyed delight of 
my neighbors. <A_ hoarse-voiced 
‘tough’ announces the terms of the 
fight in tones only possessed by that 
variety of mankind of which he is 
a representative ... At last the 
fight is on, and if you were actu- 
ally assisting at it, in defiance of 
the penal code, you could hardly 
get a more realistic sense of the 
elevating amusement. The talking 
machine tells the whole story. If 
the dogfight was actually taking 
place on the lawn, and the refuse 
of humanity had gathered there to 
see it, the proceedings would 
hardly be more real than they seem 
in this machine reproduction. . 
From repeated hearing of that 
phonograph I feel‘as if I had now 
subjected myself to criminal ar- 
rest for violating the law by sneak- 
ing into that sort of ring.” 


The complained-of record was 
“A Scene at a Dog Fight,” made 
in the early 1900’s by the late Len 
Spencer, an imaginative oldtime re- 
cording artist, and the animal imi- 
tator, Gilbert Girard. If Len and 
Gil knew of that letter they prob- 
ably were pleased by the back- 
handed compliment to the fidelity 





of their recorded work. 


BMI’s ‘TV Sketchbook’ 
To Suggest Tele Scripts 
For Song Showcasing 


In a move to hypo video perform- 
ances of tunes from its affiliates’ 
catalog, Broadcast Music, Inc., has 
shipped out the ‘first edition of 
the Television Sketchbook to ad 
agencies and TV stations around 
the country. BMI’s Sketchbook is 
a compliation of songs with accom- 
panying ideas for TV production. 

First edition contains 44 songs 
with 13 BMI publisher affiliates 


represented. E. B. Marks and Peer 
|International lead the pubs with 
|eight songs each. The song pro- 
| duction sketches were scripted by 
| Stephen Hunt White and Stephen 





: | Falk Krantz. Book was distributed 


| cuffo. 





‘First Born’ in London, Jan. 28 
London. 
As an extension of the Arts The- 
atre Club, which is limited to mem 
bers only, Alex Clunes has taken 4 


lease of the Winter Garden The- 
atre for normal public presenta- 
tions. 

Opening attraction will be Chr's- 
topher Fry’s “The First Born, 
which starts Jan. 28. 
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Veteran Songplugger Recalls Glamor 


Of Early Tin Pan Alley Era 





When W. R. Hearst, Sol Bloom, Frank Keeney, Carl Laemmle, William Fox, 
Harry Cohn, Irving Berlin Were Songpluggers 


Or in the Music Biz 





Future of the Band Biz 
Remains ’52 Problem 


By MIKE GROSS 


Although the opening months of 1951 loomed as the beginning of a 
resurgence of the dance band, the year is closing without any positive 
answers; the future of the band biz remains the big questionmark for 
1952. During the year, a few remaining name orchs held on to their 
top-dog status in the booking scramble, but the new names, with few 
exceptions, found it tough going. 

In an effort to give the band biz a “new look,” agencies went in for 
new orchs, package deals, guarantee cuts and promotional hypos, but 
were stymied by opposition from the majority of ballroom operators 
to accept new names or formats. The ops’ reluctance to stray from the 
practices of the past is held as the major factor in the overall b.o. drop. 
Their reliance on the w.k. orchs and a few of the newer names who 
have broken through in the past couple of years, such as Ralph Flana- 


gan and Ray Anthony, has paid off at the gate, but there weren’t | Steeplechase Park, Coney Island, | 


enough of these atiractions to push a 52-week operation into the black. 

Standout among the old name bands was Guy Lombardo, who con- 
tinued to rack up solid grosses. Several of the other names also fared 
well in one-niters and location dates, but since they comprised only 
a handful of the band biz retinue, it wasn’t a representative picture. 
Ops kept grabbing these names just as they did in the halcyon days 
but the newcomers remained an agency headache. 

Due to the paucity of name attractions and the refusal to gamble 
on new orchs, terpery owners pulled away from a six-day week opera- 
tion. Eastern ballrooms, especially, began to concentrate on weekend 
shindigs and sluff off the midweek dances by stressing a big name 
barrage for the Friday-Saturday affairs, they drew enough to carry 
over the sluggish biz during the week. 


+ 





By RAY WALKER 


Miami. 

I am one of the very few song- 
pluggers on the job before 1900 
who is still at it and keeping busy. 
I’m now plugging “I Found A 
Peach On Miami Beach” for 
Charles Abel, Miami Beach music 
pub. 

My plugger career covers 53 
years. I started in 1898 for Willis 
Woodward Co., in the Star Theatre 





plugging “Hot Time In the Old 
Town Tonight.” For 
| floors, wrapping packages, running 


| errands, delivering music to stores | 
and being generally handy I got | cavant 


| , ~ i 
| $3 a week. When I used one of | Casazza right on down to the Met's 


| Woodward’s 2c postage stamps for 
| personal correspondence, my salary 
| at end of week was $2.98. 

| In 1900, George C. Tilyou, of 


| published the song, “At The 


(Commercial Manager, 


It has been no secret for some 
years past to operatic impresarios 
that when all else fails there is 
always Ham and Eggs—or Cav and 





Bidg., 12th St. and Broadway, N. Y.. | 


sweeping | 


twin-bill operas. That these two 
sterling examples of Italian ver- 
ismo are boff at the boxoffice has 
been proven again and again by 
s of the business from Gatti- 


|Mr. Bing, not forgetting Fortune 
|Gallo, and Salmaggi. Thus, by a 
/peculiar juxtaposition of words, 
Ham and Eggs are bread and but- 
ter in the opera trade. 


| Steeplechase,” and hired me to see | But what is of particular inter- 
'that everyone on Coney Island re-| est of late is the fact that Ham 
‘ceived copies. The fife and drum | and Eggs, and sister operatic pro- 


|corps at the entrance on _ the 
Bowery and Tilyou’s Walk played 
| it over 100 times a day. The corps 
there in 1940 still played the song. 


| ductions of the Italian, French and 
|German schools, are also becoming 
| the bread and butter, along with 
| Tchaikovsky, J. 


Strauss and Bee- 


| Wonder if they are the same men /|thoven, of the classical end of the 


/or descendants of the original fife 
and drum corps? 


| James T. Quirk had a publishing | 
| business on 34th St., N. Y., in 1901.|Red Seal 


|record business. 


It wasn’t always 
thus. 

For many years RCA Victor's 
catalog contained a 


Attempts were made by agencies to hypo operators’ interest in pro- | He published “I’m The Messenger | sprightly assortment of operas on 


motion and exploitation. Pessimistic attitude taken by many of ball-| Boy In Demand.” I started a trio, | disks—complete and in 
form. 
| 


|modest customer interest, no rec- | 


room owners on their dance dates curtailed their coin outlay for 
newspaper ads or radio time. Through enlarged press books, flyers, 


with Thomas Potter Dunne and 
| Arthur Carlton, to plug it. We 


tabloid 
While there was always a 


etc., the agencies tried to show how planned promotion campaigns | were such a success agents offered | ord salesman ever had the feeling 


could boost b.o. Ballrooms, which channelized their exploitation coin 
expenditure according to plans laid out by the agencies, generally saw 
the results in upped returns. 





Ballroom Setup Changed 








Along with promotion, agencies pressed the need for a complete 
renovation of the ballroom setup, especially in the east. Offish biz 
in this area was attributed to the makeshift and shabby halls which 
were passing as dance emporiums. Bands, which cleaned up in the 
modernized, well-kept bailrooms of the west and midwest, continued 
to make poor showings in the east’s seedy spots. Despite pressure 
from the bands as well as the agencies, few of the operators shelled 
out any loot for renovation. 

The year also saw little improvement in the impact of bands on 
wax. With the market spotlight still on vocalists, a solid band instru- 
mental meant little in the market. Diskeries bypassed their orch 
pactees to give the best songs to its vocal stars. Although some of the 
orchs were able to break through with a hit, total sales seldom came 
cose to those racked up by a vocal disk pitch. Flanagan, on RCA- 
Victor, and Anthony, on Capitol, came through during the year with 
occasional clicks, and though sales were only moderate the bands 
showed a wax profit. 

Agency men feel that the public is getting its fill of gimmick sounds 
on platters and will want to hear melodic instrumentals again. They 
claim that the new sound craze has reached its peak and the dwindling 
terp clientele will start coming back to the ballrooms. Evidence of the 
forthcoming return to melody was also demonstrated by several 
of the diskeries’ artists and repertory heads, who said, in the closing 
Pee the year, that they’re going to stress the tune and not the 
simmick,. 

Another factor contributing to bands’ problems. was the dearth of 
top sidemen available for steady orch work. The demand for a good 
instrumentalist on TV-radio and recording dates has reached the point 


that many sidemen have dropped out of the band picture completely | 


= favor of freelance band assignments. These men pioneered a new 
“ile of radio-recording specialists, and the orch leaders found it 
difficult to buck the lure of regular hours and bigger coin in assembling 
a topnotch crew. An additional employment problem which beset the 
orchman was the difficulty in getting youngsters to serve apprentice- 
Sip as band instrumentalists. Many of the youngsters were called up 
by the draft while others showed preference for small combo work. 
The small combo field developed during the year. Units of five to 
seven men, usually headed by a name instrumentalist, started getting 
terp dates as well as nitery bookings. With the dearth of big name 
orcas, operators took on the small bands and discovered that the 
‘erp devotees would come out for them just as often as for a large 
unit. Lower guarantees on the combos also‘influenced the steady 
stream of bookings. 
_ Biggest b.o. draw in the combo field were the jazz units. In New 
Ph , Chicago and San Francisco, the jazz groups found new spots open 
. ) them with a large new audience comprised mainly of youngsters 
oe had received their jazz indoctrination via collectors-items platters. 


; edominance of jazz boites in these cities was a throwback to the | 


1920s. Its impact was also evidenced by the b.o. cleanup of jazz con- 
rt packages. Such units as “Jazz At The Philharmonic,” Billy Eckstine- 
*corge Shearing, and Stan Kenton scored heavily in their separate 
3 during the past fall. 
_,\ ar also saw a fadeout of rhumba orchs. Facing a grassroots area 
; scout, the Latinos began to deemphasize their south-of-the border 
'.Stams and add a wider selection of pop melodies. With the exception 
io avier Cugat, the rhumba orchs found themselves limited mostly 
é 1e N. Y, and Miami Beach locations. 
nen rong musical moneymakers in 1951 were the rhythm and blues 
Pr N Although their appeal was centered mainly in the hinterlands, 
~.’€8ro combos were able to rack up as much as $750 to $1,000 a 


Night, Disk : . “fl $ : s 
eiched the oo matched their live b.o. and the indies which 


( 
( 
; 
t 


thi e 
“ilee, his consistent top sales figures throughout the year. 


|us vaude dates, and we _ were 
booked into Huber’s Museum on 
| 14th St. for $45 2 week. I left 
the trio before playing 


that they were his own bread and 


| butter, much less a dealer’s cush- 
lion for the peaks and valleys of 
there. | consumer demand. 

| | Willie Howard, who had been work- | All that has changed. In the 





Pag, as the three-sheets list the | 


a ‘ling as a plugger for Witmark, took | past two years RCA Victor has re- 


|my place. When Carlton quit the | leased a spate of operas. Some 
'act Eugene Howard replaced him.|had been dormant in the catalog 
| Later on Dunne quit to do a single, | for more than a decade. One fast 
|}and the Howard Bros. continued |jook at the windows of record 
| as a team, still wearing messenger | shops during the Christmas season 
boys’ uniforms. |was enough to show that dealers 

Doty & Bril, in 1902, had a mu-| were featuring opera on disks— 
sic pub business on 28th St. “Tin | not to the exclusion of other forms 


Doty, of the vaude act, Steele, Doty records that for years have been 


| & Coe, was of this company, for | known as standard Christmas items 


which I plugged “My Lady Lou” | for the longhair customers. 


|Pan Alley” was born there. Charles | of repertoire—but alongside the | 


and “Game Of War.” 


Hearst In Tin Pan Alley | 


None of obits I read of the late 
William Randolph Hearst men- 
tioned his one-time music business. 
He had the American Advance Co. 








It isn’t difficult to trace the new 
trend. It started with, has ac- 
companied, and in some instances 


tion to new-speed records and in- 
struments. Strangely enough, the 
demand for full-length opera on 


has outstripped, consumer transi- | 1 
|came up with a quality of sound in 





at 57th St and Broadway in 1904.|microgroove disks has not been 
I plugged “The Man With The limited to long-play versions. The 
Ladder and the Hose” for him. |45 rpm disk is getting a healthy | 
Frank Keeney, later to become a share of the business in complete 
powerful theatreowner, then —— | versions. 
Keeney’s Fulton Theatre at Fulton | _—_-_______. | 
‘St. & Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, and | | Classics Go Pop 
started a music pub business about Then, to thoroughly confound 
1904 on lower Fulton St. foot that the crystal-ball gazers of the in- 
borough. George Botsford worked | gustry, operatic repertoire which 
there with me. lonce was known as Strictly for 
Sol Bloom, who became a CON-| Connoisseurs has begun to bob up 
Gressman later on, wee 8 GENS | on best seller lists, proving, if any- 
publisher in 1904. Sunflower | thing, that Everyman, in addition | 
and the Rose” was the one I t) being the salt of the earth, is 
plugged for him. q|also a Connoisseur. Thus RCA. 
Carl Laemmle, who founded | Victor's Glyndebourne Festival ver- | 
Universal Pictures, also had a pub) ions of Mozart's “Don Giovanni” 





Got Me Going, Kid” for him. ‘ing our recent studio production of 





bey o-e-s po tg “ oy wu the-air “La Trevists good race 
| : is “ |for the consumer dollar. 

i + ‘ i > | . . . . . 

bony RR ye nity ne al Chronologically it is difficult to 
‘song, “Ching Foo.” Bill Kelgard 
| was pianist there with me. 
A Brooklyn pawnbroker, G 


terest in grand opera on disks as a 
abriel volume phenomenon. As far back 


biz that year, I plugged “You've | .nq “Marriage of Figaro” are giv-_ 


William O’Gorman, coroner of | “Carmen” and the Toscanini off-| 


pinpoint the nascence of public in: | 


&r groups, such as King, Alladin, Savoy, Atlantic and‘3lst St. 


| Selig, started the Selig Music Co. 
'on 28th St. in 1907. I worked for 

him in 1908 and plugged “All 
|Aboard For a Good Old Time” 
‘and “Best of Friends Must Part.” 
Latter was one of first songs by 

Irving Berlin, but he never men- 
tions it in the list of those he has 
| written. Wonder if he has forgot- 


ten it? I still have a dance orches- | 


‘tration of “All Aboard,” introduc- 
ing the chorus of “Best of Friends.” 
Charles K. Harris Co. was on 


(Continued on page 216) 


in 1908. Meyer Cohen, 


as 1946, three years before the new- 
speed revolution in the industry, 
RCA Victor had announced plans 
for full-length operas, to be made 
‘under acoustically ideal studio con- 
\ ditions, featuring outstanding stars 
‘under contract to the Red Seal 
| label. 

It is generally known that Tos- 
canini was to have conducted the 
‘first of these studio-planned pro- 
|ductions. Had it not been for a 
series of contretemps, the off-the- 
air version of “La Traviata” which 
RCA Victor released in October, 


‘shoddy versions for the 


HAM AND EGGS ON WAX 


By ALAN KAYES 


RCA Victor Red Seal) 


1951, with Licia Albanese, Jan 
Peerce and Robert Merrill in the 
starring roles, actually would have 


| been a studio production. 


But circumstances prevented 
this. The plan gestated for an- 
other few years. Then, in the 
spring of 1949, RCA Victor, instead 
of dipping a dainty toe into the 
cold waters, plunged bodily with a 
studio production of “Rigoletto,” 
starring Leonard Warren in the 
role he has made his own at the 
Metropolitan, the ubiquitous 
Peerce as the Duke, and Erna Ber- 
ger as the Gilda. It may be of 


| passing interest to Broadway pro- 


ducers and angels to know that 


| the nut for a studio production of 
| ‘“‘Rigoletto” was roughly the same 


as the current going rate for rais- 
ing the curtain on a_ three-act 
drama which calls for a couple of 
scene changes and a full crew of 
Stagehands. It will probably be 
of more specific interest to the 
money chasers of show biz to know 
that within a year of its release 
“Rigoletto” was well an its way 
oT the nut and sailing out of the 
Red Seal into the black. 


Real Productions | 


With this encouraging public re- 
action as proof of the putting of 
risk capital into operatic disk ven- 
tures, RCA Victor has gone fur- 
ther into the field. Last June, an 
all-star cast, headed by the Met's 


| Rise Stevens, and with Met baton- 


eer Fritz Reiner at the conductor’s 
microphone, went to work in mid- 
town Manhattan on a complete 
“Carmen.” The nut was even great- 
er than that for “Rigoletto” but 
once again, public reaction is prov- 


|ing that the risk was a sound one 
'and the project 


shows 
quick amortization. 

At the same time RCA Victor 
engineers, employing an alchemy 
best known to themselves, gave the 
masters of the Glyndebourne Mo- 


signs of 


_zart operas a going over, along 


with the Sir Thomas 
“Faust” and 


Beecham 
“Magic Flute,” and 


finished versions now on the mar- 


|ket which is so remarkable that 
| many 
these recordings originally were 


critics still don’t believe 


made a decade and more ago. 
This is not to suggest that RCA 


| Victor has been the only sturdy 


pioneer in opera on disks. Our 
worthy competitors are providing 
their share of first-class opera on 
records. And the proverbial bed- 
room operator is also in the act, 
securing masters from sources best 
known .0O himself and_ slipping 
them into the market at a rate 
limited only by the necessity of 
moving from one P. O. box to an- 
other in order to avoid discovery. 


This may suggest that competi- 
tively, the companies that are in- 
vesting substantial amounts of 
money in domestic productions of 
recorded opera, and giving gainful 
employment to union musicians, 


| choristers and principals, are some- 


what at a disadvantage. 

But the public, that same Every- 
man, has a wisdom and perceptiv- 
ity which is in direct ratio to the 
cost and worth of the project. With 
a covey of operas to choose from, 
Mr. and Mrs. Public have become 
more selective. They bypass the 
quality 
production. 

No sane person makes long-range 
predictions in the record business. 
But it is pretty safe to assume that 
a trend has been established in 
classical recordings which will con- 
tinue for some time to come. The 
trend, if I have not made my point, 
is recorded Grand Opera, full- 


'Jength and tabloid, is here to stay. 
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~The Thankless Muse 





Saga of a Quest to Recompense George . 


Cooper Who Collaborated with 
Stephen Foster 


By JAMES J. GELLER 
Hollywood. 


Two incidents of comparatively recent vintage brought 
back a few vivid memories of a personal experience with 
an old songwriter. The first, the Federal Court’s drastic 
decision which affects a large slice of the enormous 
income of the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. The second was the annual contest of 
the Society for the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America, which concluded 
its yearly convention on June 11 at the Civic Auditorium 
in Omaha before a gathering of 10,000 faithful devotees. 
Among the close harmony exhibits which filled the air 
were “Sweet Gencvieve,” “Beautiful Isle of the Sea” and 
“Bring Back My Bonnie to Me,” all of which originated 
from the prolific brain of George Cooper about as far back 
as four score years ago. 

It was exactly 27 years ago that Harry Staton of the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Syndicate assigned me to write a 
weekly series of nostalgic pieces uncer the general heading 
of “The Story Behind the Song.” Exch contribution pur- 
ported to narrate the little known fac:s in connection with 
a popular ballad of the past. They were illustrated hand- 
somely by Reginald Birch’s pen-and-ink drawings which 
were frequently superior to the text. 

It was the vencrable Henry J. S2yers who, by the way, 





was credited in 1£91 as author and composer of the rollick- 
ing “Ta-ra Boom Dere,” that staried me sniffing on the 
trail of “Sweet Genevieve,” copyricited in 1871. 

I located Cooper in an old frame red dwelling of two 
stories at 2172 V’ashington avenue in The Bronx, N. Y. 
As I recall, he was a genial and friendly man of medium 
height, smooth s.iaven, a strongly lined face, a trifle robust, 
laughing blue eyes behind rimless spectacles, a full head 
of silvery white hair, and in his nineties. He beckoned me 
to the outside porch where we boih sat on the wicker 


rockers. He was immensely flaitered that a so-called 
member of the press had condescended to look him up 
after more than a quarter of a century of total obscurity. 
I asked him for a few anecdotes relating to the writing of 
“Sweet Genevieve” and what inspired the song. He 
told me that the ballad was based on the sentimental re- 
membrance of his wife who died during their first year 
of bliss. Her memory haunted him at every turn. Fif- 
teen years after his tragic loss, he wrote the lyric in quick 
order and sold it for $5. It was a common occurrence for 








—_—____-—— 





' ] bed 
Grace Hayes’ St. Louis Blues 

Last year I told you of my devut at the Palace the- 
atre, and this year I shall re-play a couple of dates 
that subsequently followed that strange and terrify- 
ing experience. 

You may recall, the billing was Grace Hayes & 
Co., but I neglected to mention the rest of the com- 
pany. Grace Hayes, definitely considered a “class” 
act, naturally had to dress the stage with a handsome 
young accompanist...on several occasions we also 
had to dress the handsome young accompanist...he 
drank! He drank periodically (one every five min- 
utes) and eventually wound up “Alcoholic Unani- 
mous.” Curiously enough, there was a strange alli- 
ance between the accompanist and myself; we were 
always broke, and my mother’s tight grasp on the 
community pursestrings soon made her the over-all 
“heavy” in our little play. His salary went imme- 
diately for booze, and my $20-a-week allowance me- 
pga found its way into the nearest marble ma- 
chine. 

St. Louis in the dead of winter is dead enough, but 
in the year 1934 it became the setting for a dramatic 
scene that would have made Madam X run for cover. 
The handsome one was stiff as a billygoat and was 
threatening not to play the supper show (the one 
VARIETY always catches) unless a slight advance on 
next week's salary was immediately forthcoming. 
Mme. Hayes was expounding at great length on the 
theory that the show must go on, I'll call the union, 
you can’t do this to me, that’s loyalty for you, ete. 
Finally the great man stumbled to the piano and gave 
the down beat for the opening of our act. 

After a couple of warmup tunes, my mother gin- 
gerly directed the spotlight to the popular young com- 
poser at the piano and announced triumphantly that 
he would now play a medley of his hits. By this time 
the popular young composer was breathing heavily 
and glaring indignantly at the unsuspecting audience. 
Suddenly and without warning he bellowed a “Haw! 
Haw!” at the audience then placed a fixed stare in the 
general direction of Miss Hayes, encircled his puck- 
ered lips with his thumb and index finger, and emit- 
ted a shrill and soul-shaking razz. 

Miss Hayes, severely shaken by this ad lib, retired 
to the wings and eagerly awaited the last bow the 
popular young composer would evcr take with us. As 
he stepped from the blinding spotlight into the dark 
recesses of the velvet curtain, I’m quite sure he never 
knew what hit him. It seems Miss Hayes had bor- 
rowed a stage brace from an innocent stagehand, and 
anyone will tell you that a stage brace in the hands 
of a panic-stricken star of stage, screen and radio can 
be a most formidable weapon. Se laid him low with 
one well-placed blow, and then went on to finish the 
act. 

After the show quite an argument took place re- 
garding the advance in salary, as well as the low 
punch in the wings. We thought we had escaped 
our giddy friend, and mother and son were scurrying 
past the front of the theatre just as the audience 
Was wandering aimlessly back inio the cold, cold 
night . several of them recognized us and stopped 
us briefly to tell us they had enjoyed the show, and 
it was so nice te anqpmoiinee and son doing so nicely 
together, and then it happened . a voice rang out 
on the coid night air and as we turned, there he was, 
stripped from the waist up and looking like a 
wounded sea-lion yelling at the top of his voice, 
“Well, for Fally Markus’ sake. can’t Grace Hayes’ 
Piano-player even have a nickel for a telephone 
eall?” ~-Peter Lind Hayes. 


es e 7 
Piseatorial Thespian 
Pt. Pleasant, W. Va. 

We had an actor on our showboat one season who 
loved to fish and as soon as the boat was landed and 
tied up he would go ashore and put out a handy line 
that he would anxiously watch throughout the day and 
at night when the fish were biting good he-would 
hurry out during the performance and re-bait the 
hooks between scenes. ’ 

We were doing “East Lynne” that year and my wife, 
Josephine, was playing Lady Isobel. The actor in 
question had the part of Sir Francis Levinson. One 
night we were playing Cottonwood Point, on the 
lower Mississippi, when the actor came up missing 
during the elopement scene. Lady Isobel had des- 
perately repeated his entrance cue several times but 
nothing happened. ‘“‘Take me away Sir Francis Lev- 
inson,” she cried in a final attempt. “I am wretched 
—jealous—mad ” But there was still no Francis. 

By this time the rest of the cast and crew were fran- 
tically searching for the missing actor and just as the 
curtain was about to be lowered on a hopeless situa- 
tion, the actor came rushing on stage. His shoes and 
trousers were spattered with mud. Out of breath and 
trembling with excitement he whispered to the en- 
raged Lady Isobel: “I just caught the damndest, big- 
gest fish!” —Capt. Billy Bryant. 











authors and composers in that distant harvest to create 
a song in a few minutes and promptly relinquish all claims 
to it for a meagre sum. 

The rhymes and jingles that Cooper hurled on his 
early public possess a cadence and rhythm that can be 
the envy of the better songwriters of today His lyrics 
were vastly above the prevailing doggerel of the time. His 
lines can be scanned, his sentiments are genuine. Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d and Richard Rodgers could appreciate 
him. 

Cooper digressed for a few minutes to loving exhume 
a number of the old favorites which were whistled, sung 
and bawled at the early public from the old minstrel 
shows and variety theatres, to whose languid rhythm, 
singers, contortionists, hoofers, tightrope walkers and 
jugglers performed their routines. 

When Cooper casually tossed off a remark concerning 
his song collaboration with the gifted Stephen Collins 
Foster, I perked up and listened most attentively. Told 
me how he first met Foster before the American Civil War, 
nursed, tidied, fed and looked after him generally until 
he, Cooper, enlisted in the 22d New York Regiment which 
participated at Gettysburg and other campaigns. Mustered 
out of service, he resumed his collaboration with Foster 
on more than a score of published songs that are registered 


-in the copyright office at Washington. It was George 


Cooper who telegraphed the melancholy news of Foster’s 
death to a brother of the deceased in Cleveland. The 
original wire, “Stephen is dead. Come on,” is still pre- 
served in the Stephen Collins Foster Memorial on the 
campus of the University of Pittsburgh, together with an 
ambrotype of Foster and Cooper as they posed for an 
unknown photographer. 

When I referred to the popularity of his songs on cur- 
rent phonograph records, he revealed his feelings against a 
powerful recording corporation that was making beautiful 
use of his material without payment of royalty. Cooper 
explained that any composition copyrighted prior to 1909, 
could be recorded mechanically without payment to author, 
composer or publisher. “Thank goodness,” he said, with 
an indifferent shrug of his shoulders, ‘I receive my Civil 
War pension of $30 monthly.” 


| A Tin Pan Alley Quixote 











I was a little touched. Voluntarily, I embarked upon 
a crusade which might bring, I hoped, a little extra col- 
lateral for his lean pocket. I wrote direct to the president 
of a phonograph recording company, calling attention to 
the impoverished status of the old songwriter in his nine- 
ties, barely subsisting on a small Civil War pension and 
whose songs were being used for commercial] gain by his 
corporation, without payment, even though it was sanc- 
tioned by legal monkeyshines. Such soloists as John Me- 
Cormack, Alma Gluck, John Barnes Wells and other pro- 
fessionals were rendering Cooper’s material on phono- 
graph disks, not to mention various quartets and trios. 
Perhaps he should grant, I rambled on, some modest com- 
pensation as a fitting gesture to a deserving old man in 
the twilight of life. My plea was promptly shelved. 

My next essay in folly was to storm the ASCAP head- 
quarters, then housed at 56 West 45th street, where I 
spoke to two members of the administration board, J. C. 
Rosenthal and E. C. Mills. I inquired as to whether they 
knew or recognized the name of George Cooper. They 
were frankly unable to place him. When I repeated a 
partial list of Cooper’s contributions as well as his collab- 
oration with the memorable Stephen Collins Foster, they 
regarded me as if I were affected by the rays of the moon. 
They summoned Silvio Hein from an adjacent office. His 
contacts among the loiterers of Tin Pan Alley had also 
earned for him the reputation of an old song antiquarian. 

Rein remembered Cooper. I can see him a trifle dazed 
when I informed him that the old gentleman was among 
the living. He dug deep in his memory and began hum- 
ming snatches from a number of Cooper’s songs. I re- 
minded them that he enjoyed no remuneration or income 
from the constant performances of his ballads, that 
ASCAP’s boast of guarding the people who wrote the songs 
of a nation instead of the laws, could now be gloriously 
put into practical use. All that I brashly suggested to 
ASCAP was to admit Cooper into the ranks so that he 
might benefit from the quarterly dividends. I was advised 
this could be accomplished at the recommendation of the 
administrative board, especially in view of the fact that 
his backlog of songs were being played and sung fre- 
quently by professionals. As a result, the affable Hein 
was commissioned to make certain Cooper was not an 
imposter. 

That same day, Hein and I taxied to Cooper’s home on 
Washington avenue. The old man was delighted to meet a 
fellow songwriter: more so in the case of one who so well 
remembered his lyrics. He listened with quiet enjoyment 
as I dwelt on the purpose of my second visit. Accordingly, 
Cooper signed an application blank in his wavering hand as 
he quoted a line from Oliver Goldsmith about the belated 
recognition which finally arrived “when life’s taper comes 
to a flickering end.” 

Shartly after, ASCAP generously forwarded a quarterly 
check for $500 to the old songwriter. Three months later, 
after receiving his second dividend, Cooper was stricken 
= pneumonia and passed away after a brief illness, in 


Austria ‘ASCAP” Revolt 
Ousts Veteran Leaders 
By ROBERT STOLZ ig 


While looking over my previous anniversary articles 
for Variety, I read again my 1949 piece, entitled “Meeting 
After Death.” It was a short story about the life of the 
Austrian Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
(AKM) up to 1938, its real death in that year, its resurrec. 
tion in 1945. My first meeting with my “Mother Society” 
had the subtitle “Emil Oswald’s Mission.” That article 
was an optimistic preview of the future. According to my 
opinion, there could be no failure. Everything had to 
come off right. ; 

Today, looking back, I must say that the AKM has 
fulfilled in all fields all hopes which have been placed in 
it. Still, in the last part of “Emil Oswald’s Mission” 
something seems to have gone wrong. 

A recent circular of the AKM dated Oct. 29, 1951, 
which fills me with immense amazement as well as a little 
sadness. This circular contains the information that the 
General Assembly of the AKM of Sept. 25, 1951, has 
recalled after only one year of office, the entire board of 
AKM, although this board had been elected for a period 
of five years. At the same time, the circular announces 
that the general manager of AKM, Emil Oswald, has ieft 
the Society on the same date. 

The general manager’s exit was reportedly caused by a 
one-sided act of termination of Oswald’s contract by the 
new board of the AKM and that with immediate effect. 
Oswald, at this, has taken legal action against the AKM 
in the Austrian courts because of breach of his contractual 
rights, demanding from AKM fulfilment of his contract as 
well as payment of damages. 

Now an entirely new wind is sweeping the AKM since 
its last extraordinary General Assembly of September, 
1951. A revolution, organized with a great deal of skill, 
swept away from the board men whose names seemed for- 
ever to be associated with the history and fate of the AKM. 
Men like Rudolf Szieczynski (composer of “Vienna, City 
of My Dreams”), Dr. Fritz Stein (one of the greatest ex- 
perts on copyright law), the well-known writer Dr. Adier, 
Mr. Sitka (owner of Hofmeister Figaro, the biggest sales- 
organization of published music); men who for decades 
have been unselfish advisers in the management of the 
AKM do not appear on the Board of the AKM any longer. 
Schlee of the Universal Edition, composers like Hans Lang 
and Hans Jellinek, and last but not least, young Hoch- 
muth, the most successful Tin-Pan Alley music publisher, 
have left the Board as well. 


| New Brooms Sweep AKM | 














Aside from Prof. Josef Marx, the newly re-elected Presi- 
dent, there are mostly new “brooms” that came in and the 
proverb goes “New brooms sweep well.” Even with the 
proverbs, matters are not as simple as all that. Sometimes 
the new “brooms” believe they are sweeping well while the 
old ones stand aside watching the mistakes the new 
“brooms” are making. 

The formation and building of the new AKM from 
scratch is being regarded as a matter of course. The 
house, in its present state, with the most simple and, at 
the same time, most efficient apparatus is a natural thing 
which came by itself. The ever-growing income of the 
AKM (over 10,000,000 Schillings in 1951) is simply flying 
in through the window. 

The excellent international connections of the AKM 
have seemingly been established by themselves. They 
don’t want to remember that these connections are the 
result of hard, tireless work and efforts created with great 
skill and diplomacy regardless of many difficulties. 

“Emil Oswald’s Mission” comprised also the noble duty 
of regaining for the new AKM all their old prominent 
members. Many came back to the new AKM in spite of 
the fact that in the past few years AKM had little to 
offer. In this connection I only want to mention names 
like Richard Strauss, Franz Lehar and many others. All 
that is considered today a matter of fact. 

The new board started work with a magic word: “eco- 
nomical measures.” This, as everyone knows, is a very 
effective slogan and makes extremely good propaganda. 
Whether it will be possible to enforce effectively these 
new economical measures without harming the excellently 
working system of the AKM in Austria and in foreign coun- 
tries, only the future can tell. 

Every revolution brings with itself a certain amount 
of violence and that is perhaps the only explanation I can 
find for the manner in which the termination of Oswald’s 
contract was effected. Now it is up to the courts to decide 
if the board has been justified in its decision and way of 
acting. 

Like in every revolution the new heads of AKM will 
have to prove that they can do better than the old ones. 
The heritage they have taken over is a smooth-running 
organization with many invaluable assets. Let’s hope they 
will do a good job running the Society. We all wish it 
for the sake of the great.old AKM, one of the oldest 
Societies in the world. 








Fun in a Fun Factory 


Hollywood. 

When I first met my wife Bernardine, she was shy 
and reserved and very remote from jokes. I was the 
first comedy writer she ever met and “Life of Riley” 
was the first comedy show she ever listened to. I was 
very happy with this situation. A few months after 
we were married she started to wisecrack, tell jokes 
and, at parties, she was the first one to come up with 
“this reminds me of a story.” I was amazed at the 
sudden change in her personality. My wife really had 
a sense of humor. But one morning I was disillu- 
sioned. I picked up her pillow and there was a batch 
of _ from my gag file. My file now has a padlock 
on it. 

Pat Costello, a writer on the Abbott & Costello 
show, was sore because the other scripters refused to 
cut him in on the plugs. When they mentioned a 
vacuum cleaner every writer except Pat would get a 
vacuum cleaner. Ditto for electric toaster, typewriter, 
bicycle and other items of merchandise. The week 
“Finian’s Rainbow” was in town, one of the writers 
Suggested a gag about “Gloccomora.” Pat, boiling by 
now, started to pound the desk and scream: “The joke 
is out. I say it’s out, unless you cut me in on a 

gloccomora.” —Alan Lipscott. 
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GREAT PIANISTS OF THE PAST 
PLAY CHOPIN 


Lievinne, Contor, Rosentuat, 
DePacumann, RACHMANINOFF, 
Paperewskt, Levirzxt. 

"45", $5.14. Long Play, $5.72. 


AIDA OF YESTERDAY 


Gicit, Homer, Retrusere, 
Pinza,. Ponsette, GapsKi, 
MARTINELLI. 

45”, $5.14, Long Play, $5.72 





GIOVANNI 
MARTINELLI 





FAMOUS DUETS 


Caruso-Gruck, Gicit-Pinza, 
Bort-McCormack, FaRrar- 
Scott, Garut-Curci,Scuipa. 
45", $5.14. Long Play, $5.72 


























f GERALDINE 
FARRAR 


CARUSO IN OPERA . 
AND SONG 
“45”, $6.29. Long Play, $5.72 


ENRICO 
CARUSO 








( SECOND SERIES ) 


AMELITA 
GALLI-CURG 










STARS OF THE 
GOLDEN AGE 


Rurro, Scotti, 
TetRazzim, Bort, 
Caruso, Homer, 
Destiny, MELBA, 
45", $5.14. 

Long Play, $5.72 














RCA Victor’s first “Treasury” series, 
issued last year, won tremendous 
acclaim. Now, greater than ever, 

an entirely new series including 

rare collectors’ items never 

before available. Select now 

from this never-to-be-forgotten 
music... and enjoy it for a 

lifetime! 
























McCORMACK IN 
OPERA AND SONG 


“45”, $5.14. 
Long Play, $5.72 











Hear, too, the other 
recent “Treasury” albums! 























Golden Age at the Metropolitan— 
45"’, $8.00. Long Play, $5.72 
Golden Age Ensembles—"'45”, $5.14 JOHN 
Long Play, $5.72 McCORMACK 
Golden Voices Sing Light Music 
45", $7.44. Long Play, $5.72 


Chaliapin As Boris—''45", $3.99, 
Long Play, $4.67 


Genius at the Keyboard—"'45”", $7.44 
Long Play, $5.72 
















ROSA PONSELLE 
ALBUM 
45”, $3.99. Long Play, $4.67 













Caruso—"45", $6.29. Long Play, $5.72 ROSA al Prices include Federal 
Composers’ Favorite Interpretations PONSELLE ee > excise tax. Add local \ 
“45”, $5.14. Long Play, $4.67 os Be Seles & Creams 
Price Ceiling Regulations. 






Caruso Sings Light Music—‘'45", $5.14. 
Long Play, $4.67 4 


Golden Duets—"45”, $7.44. Long Play, $5.72 & 
Magic Strings—"'45", $6.29. Long Play, $5.72 
Sacred Songs~"45", $6.29, Long Play, $5.72 
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McKINNEY'S COTTON PICKERS 
Laughing At Life « Baby, Won't You Please 
Come Home « Zonky « If | Could Be With 
You One Hour Tonight « Trav'lin All Alone 
Rocky Road 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
The Chant ¢ Original Jelly Roll Blues 


Ponchartrain « Georgia Swing 
GREAT TRUMPET ARTISTS Doctor Jazz « Black Bottom Stomp 
Basin Street « From Monday On 
When the Saints Go Marching In 
Swing Is Here « Frankie and 


Johnny « Anthropology 


SYDNEY BECHET 


Sweetie Dear « Strange Fruit 
I'm Coming Virginia « Rose Room 
The Mooche « Oh, Lady Be Good 





BENNY GOODMAN TRIO 
Tiger Rag « Body and Soul 
After You've Gone 

Nobody's Sweetheart Now 
Oh, Lady Be Good 


Someday Sweetheart 


LIONEL HAMPTON 

On the Sunny Side of the Street 
Don't Be That Way 

Shoe Shiner’s Drag 

Gin for Christmas 

Buzzin’ Round With the Bee 
divin’ the Vibes 





METRONOME ALL-STAR BANDS 


Blue Lou « The Blues « Bugle Call Rag 
One O'Clock Jump « Metronome All Out 
Look Out 


ARTIE SHAW 
Indian Love Call « Carioca 
Donkey Serenade « Rosalie 


Softly, as in a Morning Sunrise 
What is This Thing Called Love? 


EARL HINES—BILLY ECKSTINE 


Stormy Monday Blues « Water Boy 
1 Got It Bad and That Ain't Good 
Somehow e Jelly, Jelly « Skylark 


GREAT TENOR SAX ARTISTS 


Crazy Rhythm « High on an Open Mike 
Sweethearis on Parade e Cotton Tail 
The Eel « Black Velvet 


EACH ALBUM ON “45”, $3.04 
ON LONG PLAY, $3.15 


From last year’s “POP” Treasury, other “greats” by the great! 


On “45” $3.93—LONG PLAY, $4.19 


Bunny Berigan Plays Again. . . | Can't Get Started, 
The Prisoner's Song, Trees, Russian Lullaby, Jelly 
Roll Blues, High Society, 2 others. 


Duke Ellington’s Greatest . . . It Don’t Mean a 


On “45” $3.04—LONG PLAY, $3.15 


Lovis Armstrong Town Hall Concert Album... 
Rockin’ Chair, Ain't Misbehavin’, St. James Infirmary, 
Pennies from Heaven, 2 others. 


Theme Songs . . . Shaw, Goodman, Ellington, 





Barnet, Hampton, Armstrong. 

Dance Band Hits... Dorsey, Clinton, Miller, Weems, 
Ellington, Kemp. 

Small Combo Hits . . . Goodman, Shaw, Dorsey, 
Hampton, Berigan, Coleman Hawkins. 

Keyboard Kings of Jazz... Basie, Ellington, “Lux” 
Lewis, Johnson and Ammons, Earl Hines, Fats Waller, 
Columbo, Crosby, Sinatra . . . All-time hits by the 
great crooners of the past three decades. 

Folk Singers .. . Gene Austin, Vernon Dalhart and 
Jimmie Rodgers.*6 sides. 


Prices include Federal excise tax. Add local tox, 
Subject to government price ceiling regulations, 


Thing, Caravan, Solitude, Sophisticated Lady, In a 
Sentimental Mood, Prelude to a Kiss, 2 others. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra . . . Sing, Sing, 
Sing, King Porter Stomp, It Had to be You, One 
O'Clock Jump, 3 others. 

Muggsy Spanier Favorites, Vol. Il. . . Bluein’ the 
Blues, Riverboat Shuffle, At Sundown, Dinah, 
Lonesome Road, 3 others. 

Fats Waller Plays and Sings . . . Honeysuckle Rose, 
It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie, Darktown Strutters’ Ball, I'm 
Gonna Sit Right Down and Write Myself a Letter, 
The Jitterbug Waltz, 3 others. 
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JOHNNY MERCER || 























Thanks to All the Boys and Girls in 
“TOP BANANA” 
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OL WEEKS INA ROW 






A BIG YEAR BEHIND US 
A BIGGER ONE AHEAD! - 
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6@ 62 [2 
© OR NEARLY 114 MILLION VOTES OUT 


OF THE TOTAL OF OVER 214 MILLION 


GAVE BMI ITS WINNING MAJORITY 
(A HEALTHY INCREASE OVER LAST YEAR'S 61%) 











81.5% OF YOUR VOTES FOR “BEST FOLK RECORD of 1951” 


pal ame oe Williams...... 48,362 ALWAYS LATE—Lefty Frizzell ............ 21.339 
——Tennessee Ernie...... 44,729 [OOK WHAT IG = 
KENTUCKY WALTZ—Eddy Arnold......... 36,857 “pe sana * scans oe oe 9.47 
IF YOU'VE GOT THE MONEY—Lefty Frizzell .35,762 a 19,476 















RHUMBA BOOGIE—Hank Snow........... 35.258 GOLDEN ROCKET—Hank Snow........... 19,105 

70)0 @iaa@e) ian) I CAN'T HELP IT—Hank Williams.. ...... 31,967 CHEROKEE BOOGIE—Moon Mullican...... 15,001 
I yp tl THOUSAND WAYS— 98 735 LET’S LIVE A LITTLE—Carl Smith........ 14,563 

WO) 6h mm O) ale HEY, COOD LOOKIN’—Hank Williams. ....25,324 CRYIN’ HEART BLUES—Johnnie & Jack... .12,992 
I WANT TO BE WITH YOU ALWAYS— I’M MOVIN’ ON—Hank Snow..........+4.-, 11,931 

BOGUY TOME - co dccccctccccceseebaeceesi 22,946 POISON LOVE—Johnnie & Jack........... 11,749 


a 
Gest 68.6% OF YOUR VOTES FOR “BEST WESTERN RECORD of 1951” 


ATES GOL dD EEN Coto ce OLD SHORT critter tee e eee UE AUTIFUL BROWN EVES. Siomtn Wakely tetare 


TENNESSEE WALTZ—Patti Page .......... 32,203 ON TOP OF OLD SMOKY—Burl Ives....... 15,989 















6 OUT OF.9 
73% OF YOUR VOTES FOR “BEST JAZZ & BLUES RECORD of 1951” 


ro ri SIXTY MINUTE MAN—Dominoes ........+.. 51,367 DON’T YOU KNOW I LOVE YOU?—Clovers. 23,327 
Zor BLACK NIGHT—Charles Brown........0++- 47,826 TEARDROPS FROM MY EYES—Ruth Brown. 20,074 
CASTLE ROCK—Johnny Hodges........... 47,571 I GOT LOADED—Peppermint Harris....... 18,348 
BAD BAD WHISKEY—Amos Milburn....... 41,039 I WILL WAIT—Four Buddies.............. 16,436 


1% 
JAZZ and BLUES TENNESSEE WALTZ—Patti Page .......... 36.269. 1 GET IDEAS—Louls Armstreng........... 15,822 
PLEASE SEND ME SOMEONE TO LOVE— Salt GF LGViwins Terw............. 14,342 


ND a scr k ca cheg ae ek ee ee 32,844 LOST LOVE—Percy Mayficld..........000: 13,829 
RECORD I’M WAITING JUST FOR YOU— DO SOMETHING FOR ME—Dominoes...... 13,104 

> Relies MIRED occ ccekcnsnesdescesesce 29,425 ONCE THERE LIVED A FOOL— 
ROCKET 88—Jackie Brenston.........00+: 26,783 Simeny GUE 8 o0 5 6d cd bac cececosceces 9,894 


12) 0) BO) 20 





38.9% OF YOUR VOTES FOR “BEST RECORD of 1951” 














































Sb. v TENNESSEE WALTZ—Patti Page ....... 56,992 
ed BECAUSE OF YOU—Tony Bennett...... 43,226 
ON TOP OF OLD SMOKY—The Weavers. 41,437 The BMI 2 
R GiNx-Four Mees o...0000.cccccccossoes 36,735 Family extends to the Co; 
ECOR D of ] 9 5] COME ON-A MY HOUSE— fraternity sie € Coin Machine |... 
Rosemary Clooney ...++eeeesesceess 35,169 cerest 4ppreciation for th oe 
Teme! SIN—Eddy Howard .....ccsecsessceees 30,629 of confidence, and }; is vote 
015) me) = 29 JEZEBEL—Frankie Laine .....+++++++++ 27,368 you the winni pes to continue givin 
DETOUR—Patti Page ....- seececerees °23,411 © winning hits all thr & 
I GET IDEAS—Tony Martin.....+-.+++>+- 14,539 Pree ough 1952 
; THE THING—Phil Harris .....--+++++- 5,248 ees _ 
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TAKE ME HOME 
TRUST IN ME 
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ASCAP 


the music of America 


— 





Through the years, ASCAP has meant the Music of 
| America. That is because ASCAP’s repertory includes 


the finest music produced in the past half century. 


From ASCAP’s composers and authors come the 
i . ” 

| \ songs America wants to hear over and over again— 
, 


smash hits from musical plays and motion pictures, 









popular and standard works. 


With ASCAP’s simple licensing system, music is 





now a part of everyday American life, heard in the 





home through radio, phonograph and television, or 


wherever the public goes—in automobiles and trains, 





in taverns and restaurants, or at the theatre. 








ASCAP local offices are on the job to serve 
users of music from Maine to California 








AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
575 Madison Avenue ~ * © New York 22, New York 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION of MUSICIANS (AFL) 
Sarme © Otter, 


President 
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LEO ROBIN 


Wishes You 
June in January 


and the Whole Year Thru! 
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Unusual 





By REG ¢ 


London. 
Since Britishers sang and danced 


-ONNELLY 


| ““yes” or 


Tunes as British Hits | 


“no” from listeners—to 
| put the song rapidly in the No. 1 


the 1950 year out, and the new one | bestseller spot. 


in to the strains of “I Tawt I Taw | 


a Puddy Tat,” many unusual pop 
tunes have become great hits, and 
a few original accompanying noises 
contributed in no small degree to 
tie new successes. 

In ‘50, Gordon 


Jenkins had 


paved the way to some extent, co- | 


starred with the folksy and punchy 


Weavers vocal group, with their 
r-cordings of “Goodnight, Irene,” 
“Roving Kind,” etc., True, in 
tnuese instances the songs con- 
cerned were lilting part-P. D.’s, 
but the introduction of a new type | 
sound had started, and this year | 
Jenk'ns skillful treatment of one 
o° the best-written recent songs, | 
“Iv Resistance Is Low,” was suf- 


fi-ient in England—where it is still 
possible to obtain strong concen- 
tration on an outstanding record 
interpretation, that will get a 


With vastly different and ex- 
|ceedingly well contrasted formats, 
| Mitch Miller, producing an un- 
broken chain of successes, month 
by month, indisputably became 
| No. 1 record man of the year, his 
series of accompaniments to Guy 
Mitchell’s vocals on a number of 
| pop tunes having been so sparkling 
| and zingy as to sweep both records 
and singer to stardom. And in the 
|case of: Frankie Laine’s “Jezebel” 
the same feat was accomplished 
with just one record. The general 
standard of all output on this par- 
ticular label has been amazingly 
and consistently high, and is win- 
ning acclaim for vocalists and ac- 
companying orchestras alike, the 
world over, prestige of names such 
as Doris Day, Tony Bennett, Rose- 
mary Clooney, Frankie Laine, Jo 
Stafford, Percy Faith, Paul Wes- 











Holiday Greetings 





SAMMY 
FAIN 
































the titles having sold proportion- 
ately higher here than in America. 
Strangely, one of the year’s great- 
est records and biggest sellers, 
Patti Page’s “Tennessee Waltz,” 
did not share in the general up- 
surge due to this particular ver- 
sion not being available to British 
buyers. This omission did, how- 
ever, provide a golden opportunity, 
which was promptly seized by local 
a&r man Norman Newell, whose 
record of the tune, sung by Teddy 
Johnstone, secured sales compar- 
ing favorably with the bestselling 
U. S. artists. Significantly, local 
singers derived great benefit from 
this intensified public interest, 
records by new vocalist Jimmy 
Young of hit songs “Because of 
You,” “Too Young,” etc., having 
also hit top sales figures. 


potency of the record’s appeal. 
In the field of accompaniment, 
backgrounds to vocal records, and 


purely light instrumental records, 
there have been always outstand- 
ing American arrangers whose 
names became bywords, and who, 
like Ray. Noble, Sid Phillips and 
Stanley Black in England, gradu- 
ated via their own individual ar- 
ranging styles to become directors 
of their own orchestras. Morton 
Gould, Raymond Scott, Axel Stor- 
dahl, Hugo Winterhalter, David 
Rose, Percy Faith, Tutti Camarata 
and others equally gifted, have 
set a standard which continues to 
evoke universal admiration. On 
occasions in the past there have 
been good melodic compositions 
whose popularity and success were 
~The Disk As New Talent Hypo | | undeniably due to brilliant instru- 
| 





Looking back on all entertain- 


ton, etc., to mame a few of the, record presentations. In every 
principal ones has never been so 
high. 

Reaction to all this in England | Period, it has given a sudden but | etc. 
has been instantaneous, some of 


mental recordings, as for example 


case where such personalities have | “‘Pavane,” “Intermezzo,” “Holiday 
continued these programs over a| for Strings,” “Third Man Theme,” 


But with the development of 


unmistakable spurt to their popu- this branch of recording stimu- 
larity—a further indication of the | lated by the fresh ideas the past 


| year has brought, examples are in- 


| 








creasing of songs becoming hits 
from performances of instrumental 
records without benefit of vocal 
refrain. This happened in Eng- 
land with the “Petite Waltz,” and 
more recently with “Charmaine” 
and “Love’s Roundabout” (“La 
Ronde”) due to English maestro 
Mantovani’s arrangements and in- 
terpretations. 


But whether it be Mantovani’s 
strings, Mitch Miller’s French 
horns and harpsichords, or Les 
Paul’s beguiling guitar perform- 
ances, we are now embarked upon 
a new phase, of experiments with 


| intriguing fresh sounds, the impact 


of which on listeners brings in- 
stantaneous reaction—or none at 
all! 














ment activity in 1951, the record | 


to the stature of up-and-coming 
artists. Names in the first cate- 
| gory are such as Laine, Nat Cole 
|and Dinah Shore, and among the | 
up-and-comings, Les Paul and 
Mary Ford, Tennessee Ernie 
-and Guy Mitchell being a cinch to 
| bring crowds not only to London’s 
Palladium, but to any other great 
provincial British vaudeville house 
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| where pr raed appear. Of CASE KUSBY 1143 West 17th STREET 
‘course, this attraction is even = 

|more strongly emphasized in the Pres. CHICAGO 8, ILL. CA. tnd 
| case where a successful recording , 








artist is also a film star, such as 











| Doris Day, whose “Shanghai” 
|record was a smash hit. Either 
|medium is effective in attracting 
| attention, but the combination of 
| both is irresistible. 

| It is hardly surprising, there- 
fore, with the hypo this buoyant 
record phase is providing, unex- 
pected song hits have developed, 





ABELES & BERNSTEIN 


Season's Greetings 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 





without apparent reason, more so 





perhaps in England than America, 








where the picture is less diffused 








| due to the limited number of disk 
| jockeys and record programs. 
| Few though these are, one inter- 
|esting aspect has emerged from 
| the BBC’s decision to invite per- 
gp from other sections of 
the entertainment world to emcee 











26th Anniversary at the Palmer House 


RALPH GINSBURGH 


and His Concert Ensemble 
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Season’s Greetings 


JACK ROBBINS 
CHARLIE ROSS 


EDDIE KASSNER 
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Season's Greetings 
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e « « and heartfelt thanks fe our 
many, many friends who have been 
so generous with their cooperation 
during the past year. We extend our 
warmest personal greetings to 





. +. the recording companies, their staffs and their artists for their fine record- 
ings and interpretations of our songs 


... the dise jockeys, musical directors, librarians and all radio and TV stations 
for programming Mills numbers 


-..to the movie studios for including our great catalog of standards in 
their pictures. 


. - . te the school music supervisors, band, orchestra and choral directors and 
teachers who have recommended and listed our publications in their programs 


- - - to all the composers and authors who have contributed to our catalogue 


We feel especially grateful to our foreign affiliates for the privilege of repre- 

senting them in the United States . . . with a special “thank you” to FRANCIS, - " 
DAY & HUNTER, LTD., and ALFRED LENGNIGK & CO., LTD., for their splendid 

standard and educational catalogs . . . and also to ARCADIA MUSIC, PETER 

MAURICE MUSIC CO., LTD., KEITH, PROWSE & CO., LTD., NOEL GAY, THE FRED- 

ERICK HARRIS MUSIC CO., LTD., MR. T. ST. CLAIR LOW of NORTHERN MUSIC 

PUBLISHING CO., LTD. ... and to our new friend Florian Williams of JOSEPH 

WILLIAMS, LTD. 


To all of you everywhere, our friends and associates 
in the music and entertainment world, we hope for 


a greater friendship and a continued happy asso- 
i Ae 


ciation, in a peaceful world. 


Jack and Inving Mills 
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...OUR NEW BALLAD for '52...OFF TO A GRAND START! 


IT’S RAINING | “Tt 


(WHY MUST IT KEEP ON RAINING) 
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LEROY ANDERSON~— does it again... 


2 SPARKLING MELODIES FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST GIFTED COMPOSERS 
Recorded by the Composer and His ‘POPS’ CONCERT ORCHESTRA — DECCA 27875 (78) © 9-27875 (45) 


BLUE TANGO 


: B/W BELLE OF THE BALL 
BE SURE TO LISTEN TO THE COMPOSER’S “BEST SELLER” DECCA ALBUM DU—885 (78) @ 9-272 (45) 
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® Watch for Our Beautiful New Song— WHITE WEDDING 
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MILLS MUSIC, LTD., 24 Great Pulteney Sts, London W.-1, England — Harry Ralton Mgr 
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“The California Baritone,” was 
manager and plugged songs with 
me in theatres. Our feature num- 


bers were “I Wonder Who’s Kiss- 
ing Her Now” and “Love Me Just 
a Little Bit.”” The Grismer Sisters 
plugged with me in cafes and the- 
atres. They went into vaude and 
I gave them the name of Courtney 
Sisters. (They wanted to use name 
of Walker Sisters). 


Courtney married George Jessel 


American ragtime piano players, 
Mike Bernard. To my knowledge 
Courtney never married. Also at 
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Orchestras Extraordinary 





MEYER DAVIS THEATRICAL 
ATTRACTIONS 


” 
Offices 
NEW YORK 
119 West 57th Street 
© 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Bellevue Stratford 
« 
WASHINGTON 
719 13th Street, N. W. 





Florence | 


later on, and I understand she had | 
been married to one of the great | 

















Old Time Song Pluggers 


Continued from page 227 


Harris were Harry De Costa, Steve 

| Jones, Arthur Lange and Felix 
| Arndt, who wrote “Nola.” 

Harry Von Tilzer was on 43d St. 
lin 1909. I worked there a year, 
‘and plugged “Cubanola Glide” 
‘and “Yiddisha Rag.” Max Winslow, 

who became Berlin’s partner later, 


was prof. manager — the greatest | 


plugger I ever worked with. We'd 
plug in theatres from 7 to 10.p.m., 
and then to cafes until 4 a.m. In 
cafes like Maxim’s, the Abbey and 
Pre-Catalan, no singer was allowed 
'to give out standing up. They had 
| quartets sitting at tables, pretend- 
ing they were guests.. Winslow was 
the only performer allowed to sing, 
standing on the floor. 
| piano for him. 

Most music publishers in those 
days (before the Music Publishers 
Protective Assn. theoretically 
curbed it) paid performers to use 
their songs, also loaned piano 
players to acts. Von Tilzer sent 
ime in 1910 to play for Sophie 
| Tucker when she broke in her 
first vaude act in Stamford, Conn. 
She had been singing at the Ger- 
|man Village on 40th St. “Cubanola 
| Glide,” “Yiddisha Rag” and “Lovey 
| Joe” were her feature songs. She 
|learned “Some of These Days” 
| later. 

Belle Baker’s Start | 

The team of Leslie & Baker 
were playing at a William Morris 
theatre in Newark. Von Tilzer sent 
me to see them and try to land 
\“Funny Face” in their act as a 
| double. Lew Leslie was doing an 
imitation of Harry Lauder. Belle 
Baker only sang double songs with 
him. Made appointment for next 
day to teach them the song at her 
home on Delancey St. Leslie didn’t 
| show up so Belle asked me to play 
some comedy songs she had; she 
sang them so great I came back 
to the office raving over her. Ar- 
ranged an audition and an agent 
booked her in a single act. She 
was a big hit—and still is. 

Many 
success to songpluggers. We taught 
them songs, coached them and 
| played for them when they broke 





| stein, Harry Jones, Joe Geisler, 


in their new acts. The Mystic The- 
atre on 3d Ave. and 5ist St., in 
Brooklyn, was a great break-in for 
them. Eli’ Sobel booked it for $3 
an act, be it one person or 20. I 
played for dozens of acts there to 
help them break in new songs. 
Some of the pluggers who 
worked with me at Harry Von 
Tilzer’s were Al Doyle, Ben Born- 


Jimmy Monaco, Al Von Tilzer, Con 
Conrad, Ray Brown, Jules Von Til- 
zer, Ed Porrays. Ruth Propp was 








| Berlin would try them out at Ken- 
| way, the night before. 


I played | 


stars owe most of their | 
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in charge of the floor. 
Irving Berlin was a great song- 


| plugger. With George Whiting and 
|Téd Snyder, he wrote “My Wife’s 
Gone to The Country” in 1909. The 


New York Journal printed new 
verses to the song each day, and 


nedy’s cafe, 38th St. and Broad- 


| 


| Generous Tanguay _| 
Maurice Shapiro, Inc., had of-| 
fices in the Casino Theatre Bldg. 
in 1910. For him I plugged. “Good- 
| bye Rose” and “You Are the Ideal 
|of My Dreams.” One day I was 
playing some songs for Eva Tan- 
guay. She told her then press-| 
agent to look out the window at 
the Rolls-Royce she had _ just} 
bought for $10,000. He said he’d 
give anything for a car like it— 
and she made him a present of the 
machine. She died a few years ago, | 
broke. Edgar Selden was prof. | 
| manager of Shapiro’s and his son, | 
| Elliott Shapiro, was learning the | 
‘business. Tom Hughes was in 
charge of stock room, and still is. 
Some of the pianists there were | 
Joe Cooper, Herbert Ingraham, Bob 
Kaiser (later Bob King, “Mary 
| Earl’ and other noms-de-Tin Pan 
| Alley) and Gene Plarzman. 


| In 1911 I worked for Joseph W. 
| Stern & Co., on 38th St., plugging | 
|“Mississippi Dippy Dip” and “ 
| Wish I Had My Old Girl Back 
| Again.’”’ Henry R. Stern, who wrote 
| under name of S. R. Henry, worked | 
there with me, as did Alfred Sol- | 
|man. Ballard MacDonald and 
Charles McCarron plugged songs 
| with me in cafes and theatres. 
| William Fox, of the Fox Film 
Co., backed William Tracey in mu- 
|sic pub biz in 1912, with head- | 
quarters on 42d St. I plugged “I'll 
|Be Welcome In My Home Town” 
and “If We Could Always Live In 
Dreams.” Tracey and I would dem- 
| onstrate the songs all day long in| 
the five-and-tens, sing with slides 
at picture theatres from 7 to 10} 
|p.m., then to cafes until 4 a.m., 
jand be back at 10 a.m. to the 
grind in the dime stores. Tracey | 
| never tired. 
| played piano for Tracey. 
Jerome H. Remick Co. was on 
46th St. in 1912. For them I plugged | 
“Good Night Nurse” and ‘Mary, 
You’re a Little Bit Old-Fashioned.” 
Some of the pluggers there were 
Tom Penfold, Al Gumble, George 
Botsford, Richard A. Whiting, J. 
Bodewalt Lampe, Vincent You- 
mans, George Gershwin, Egbert 
Van Alstyne, Ray Egan, Gus Kahn, 
Dick Jess, Henry Marshall, Sammy 
| Collins, Ed Abeles, Milton Lee and 
| Will McKenna. Mose Gumble was 
| prof. manager, Joe Keit business 
| manager, and Fred Belcher, gen- 
/eral manager. 
In 1914, I worked for Broadway | 
Music Corp. at 145 W. 45th St. | 
I plugged “Poor Pauline” and) 
“When You’re a Long, Long Way | 
From Home.” Working with me 
were Al Harriman, Jack McCoy, 
Harry Blair, Ed Mobous, Wynn 
Brookhouse, Al Von Tilzer, Sam 
Lewis, Joe Young, Jack Egan, Nat 
Vincent, Dick Howard, Jack Ed- 
wards (formerly editor of the N. Y, 
Clipper), Dave Ringle, Harry Ten- 
ney, Harold Normanton; Walter 
Douglas. Francis Carroll was in 
charge of the floor. ASCAP started 
that year. I was one of its first 
members. 
The Broadway Music Corp. sent 
Will Hart and me to plug their 
songs at a nudist colony at Yap- 
hank, L. I. Everyone was nude. 
They told us we would have to be | 
| nude to sing the songs. Hart sang | 
nude but I refused to take my shoes | 
| off on account of the pedals of | 
| the piano. The song that made the | 
| biggest hit was “At The Hoboes’ | 
Ball” but we sang a parody on it, | 
“At The Nudist Ball.” Wonder if | 
any other songplugger ever worked | 
at a nudist camp? 
P. J. Howley Co. were located | 
on 45th St. in 1915. I plugged 
“They Can All Hit The Trail With 
Holliday” for them. Buddy Walker 
worked with me in cafes and pic- 
ture houses.. Jack Robbins also 
worked there, delivering orchestra- 
tions to hotels and cafes for $12 a 
week. One day a young man came 
in and asked for a job as pianist. 
I gave him copies of all the songs, 

















| Salabert 


|& Walker, 


Harry Jentes also | | _ 





told him to memorize them in every 


key. One week later he came back 
and was hired. His name was Ted 
Shapiro, now and for many years 
with Sophie Tucker. Ray Sherwood 
also worked there with me, and 
Bob Geraghty, now in Austraila, 
played the piano. 


| Teaching "Em How | 


Forster Music opened a New 
York office in 1917. Abe Olman 
was general manager, and Tom 
Payton, manager of the New York 
office. We plugged “Missouri 
Waltz” and “Oh Johnny Oh.” First 








one to sing “Oh Johnny” 
rr’ (“Sqridgilum”) Lewis in a 
Broadway show. 





| Eli 


Grossman, Lou Handman, Dolly 
Bdwards, Murphy (the man who 
sang to beat the band), Jimmy 
Flynn, Arthur King, Benny Davis, 
Felix Feist, Abe Holtzman, Harry 
Cohn (who worked for Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder in the Strand 
Theatre Bldg. in New York; he ig 
now president of Columbia Pic. 
tures), Arthur Fields, Ed Weston, 
Charley Lang, Charles Bayha, Joe 
Cooper, Harry Puck, A. Seymour 
Brown, J. Fred Coots, Stanley Mur- 
phy, Theodore Morse, Ted Barron, 
Seymour Furth, Fred Hamil, Ren 


was | Shields, Percy Wenrich, Ed Gard- 


ner, Archie Gottler, Bert Grant, 
Dawson, Fred Phillips, Alex 


‘aps, now a theatrical booking | Gerber, Addy Britt, Johnny Tuck- 
agent, had “Songwriters Nights” |¢r, Clarence Gaskill, Ben Alberts, 


at the Mt. Morris Theatre, 110th | Fred 


Whitehouse, Charley Ed- 


St. and 5th Ave., N. Y. It was a/| wards, Vincent Sherwood, Henry 


for all 
who 


must 
Gray, 


pluggers. 
wrote 


Tommy | Berman, 
“Tommy’s | Fain, Leon Flatow, L. Wolfe Gil- 


Dave Dreyer, Sammy 


Tattles” for VARIETY sang there| bert, Joe Gold, Fred Hall, Will 


with me every week. 
I went to France in 1918 for 
America’s Over There Theatre 


League to entertain the troops. Had 


Heagney, Marvin Lee, Charles 
Rosoff, Cliff Hess, Herman Paley, 
Dave Stamper, Jack Stern, Harry 
Tierney, Pete Wendling, Abner 


been rejected by all branches of | Greenberg, Johnny Nestor, Jack 


the service. While in Paris, Francis | Mills, : 
had me distribute his | Berkes, Lew Pollack, Billy Cripps, 
to American | Jack Elliott, 


song, “Toot Sweet” 
entertainers. 


Back in New York in 1920, I| Harry Ferguson. 


Frank Hennings, Billy 
Frank Mervin, Mel 
Morris, Joe Sanitly, Tom Murray, 


Many of these 


went to work for Irving Berlin | graduated into top ASCAP writers. 


at 48th St. & Broadway, and also 
in the Chicago office in the Grand 
Opera House Bldg. Maurice Ritter 
was Chicago manager. Harry Pearl 
succeeded him. Flo Jacobson was 
the main singer there, and Mabel 


Pearl and Bernice Petkere were | 
| the pianists. I plugged “Tuck Me 


| 
| 


| 


| 


to Sleep In My Old ‘Tucky Home” | 
and “Say It With Music.” In the | 


New York office were 


(who plugged songs with me at 


| | block parties and later went into 


pictures), Mornay Helm, Al 
Moquin, Max Rich, Sam Lewis, 
Sam Ward, and Ed Chirstie. Fran- 
cis Kahn was in charge of the 
floor. 


[ ee: Erin Lends a Plug Mabe | 


In 1920 I plugged for Thomas 
Inc. They 
“There'll Never Be A League of 
Nations Without Ireland.” I had 
Eamon De Valera autograph the 
title page. On St. Patrick’s Day 
we hired a truck and got in the 
parade on 5th Ave. Four singers 
with megaphones were on _ the 
truck--Lou Allen, Margie Bishop, 
Charley Robles and Henry Marcus; 
I played piano. 





A Doughty Corps | 

Some of the pluggers I worked 
with were Nat Osborne, Dave Mc- 
Fadden, Max Burkhardt, Ernest 
Breuer, Harry Hoch, Ben Edwards, 
Jack Glogau, Bert Kalmar, Earl 
Carroll, Duke Leonard, Jeff Bra- 
nen, Amy Butler, Felix Bernard, 
Leon Flatow, Rubey Cowan, Phil 
Ponce, Benny Bloom, Maurice 
Abrahams, Lewis Muir, Jack Dris- 
lane, Sadie Helf, Leo Edwards, 
Harry Armstrong, Dick Gerard, 
Mal Franklin, Matt Silvey and 
Mack Stark, who had been a drum- 
mer in the orchestra of the Or- 
pheum, Brooklyn, opened a- music 
store next to the theatre, then went 
into music pub biz, and is now 
general manager for Mills Music. 

Others were Frank Clarke, with 
whom I worked in Chicago; Mickey 
Curran, who is now a labor leader, 
also worked for Clarke; Tom Quig- 
ley, Rennie Cormack, Moe Kraus 
(M. K. Jerome), Al Raymond, Fred 
Fisher, Harry Tierney, George 
Fairman, George Friedman, Fred 
Rycroft, Solly Cohen, Max Silver 
(who was manager of F. A. Mills 
Co. in 1901), Joe Goodwin, Bernie 








Christmas Comes But Once a Year 


ST. NICHOLAS Is Always Here 
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Bob | 
| Geraghty, Jerry White, Jack Mc- | 
| Coy, Ed Porray, Jack Stern, Jim 
Clark, Taps, Harry Akst, Ben Bard | 
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For 1952 “I'VE TRIED A MILLION TIMES" 


ST. NICHOLAS MUSIC., INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 





NEW BALLAD HIT! 


ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 


Percy Faith—Columbia 
June Valli, H. Winterhalter— 
RCA Victor 
Victor Young—Decca 


Hollis Music, Inc. 
666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 











Featured in 
20th Century-Fox's 


“GOLDEN GIRL” 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 








NEW REVIVALS 
‘DON’T BLAME ME’ 


‘’M IN THE MOOD 
FOR LOVE’ 
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Standards by 
Jimmy McHugh 
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RAINBOW ON 
THE RIVER 
COLORFUL NATURE HIT 
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Paul Frantle Webster 
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THE GREAT WIT WAY 


By JOEY ADAMS 


8 

There are no people like show 
people. Their contribution to the 
‘orld scene is what built this great 
‘ivilization. Of course people like 
Thomas A. Edison, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Marconi, Washing- 
ton and Lincoln got into the act, 
too! They didn’t exactly retard us 
even though they couldn’t sing, 
dance or tell jokes! 

it’s true that Alexander Graham 
Bell invented the telephone, but it 
‘ook Don Ameche to make it pop- 

r. I wonder if Mr. Bell would 

e bothered with the whole bit 
if he ever tried to get his wife on 
the ‘phone when she was talking 
o her Mother. 

George Washington was the 
‘ather of our country, but Crosby 
and Cantor helped a little! 

Abraham Lincoln freed _ the 
claves and has gone down -in his- | 
tory ‘as one of the greatest men 
in the world, but it took Raymond | 
Massey to make him popular. | 

The people in Show Biz who} 
make up the great Wit Way may 
never be recorded in the History | 
Books, but they make ali the 
Broadway columns. 

Every nation has its own humor; 
every religion its own wit. Show 
biz is a world unto itself with its 
own dialect, expression and humor. 
We even have our own bible— | 
VARIETY. 

Most comedians would rather 
get laughs than loot. Jack Benny 
has laughed CBS out of quite a few 
million! Bob Hope has convulsed 
Paramount into accepting a small 
percentage of his pix. Milton Berle 
“ad-lifted’ NBC into a 30-year 
contract where he put them on a 
straight salary. Georgie Jessel has 
a great sense of humor and a bank- 
roll to prove it. 

A fellow-writer called Shake- 
peare once said, “The play’s the 
thing,’ but Will didn’t know the 
modern comics. If the Bard of 
Avon were bred on Broadway in- 
stead of Stratford, he might’ve 
said: “The Gag’s the Thing.” 


This’ll Kill You l 











American sense of humor has 
seen us through everything. Don’t 
you feel like gagging when you pay 


your Income Tax? Don’t you 
Jaugh when Harry sits down to 
play? Does the amusement tax 


amuse you? Even when a come- 
dian doesn’t get laughs, it’s funny 
especially to another comic. 

A comic’s life is no bed of roses 

but then who wants to sleep 
in a rosebush? An actor’s life (if 
you call that living) is perfectly 
normal. The only trouble is every- 
one else is nuts. What’s wrong 
with reading the morning papers 
the night before and scanning the 
evening papers at breakfast. I think 
that anybody who goes to sleep at 
10 o'clock at night is mad. He’s 
wasting the best part of the day. 
I became an actor because I like 
to sleep late. 

Not so in Hollywood. But who 
wants to make pictures? ... Me! 
I am an Academy Award loser. 
1 made a picture that was so bad, | 
itil be the only new picture ever | 
shown on television. The best act- | 
ing in Hollywood is done by the | 
Siars congratulating the Academy | 
Award Winners. A good friend of | 
mine won top honors last year. | 
He’s not an actor or a director— | 
he makes popcorn! He received an | 
Oscar made out of halvah! If they | 
put me in pictures, there is no} 
finer industry in the world. If not— 
I may get even with those pro- | 
cucers, I'll become an architect | 
and build couchless offices! 

All phases of Show Business | 
need laughs. It is the most precious 
commodity a man can own in writ- | 
ng or in speaking. I have found | 
alter spending a lifetime in telling | 
jokes that timing is everything. | 
The way you wait for laughs .... 
sometimes that takes real patience. ! 
Laughter is a serious business te | 
the professional laugh - maker. | 
You'd: know what I mean if you 
ever saw a story conference of 
£a8-writers and comedians who are 
planning a TV or radio show. They 
100k like they’re laying out the 
Pians for the next war. 

‘ Everybody thinks it’s easy to be 
ry I never finished a show. 
ry somebody didn’t slap me on 
po back and say: “I got a joke 
rs ya.” Usually, they fall all over 
themselves with laughter as they 
tell you a bad joke that you prob- 
ably discarded 20 years ago. Of| 
a if you never heard the joke 
efore, it’s new! If a gag fits the 
tention. it’s funny! And if you 
ell it to a comic, it’s sure-death 





because he’s too busy thinking of | 
the topper or the switch. j 
We need more laughs every | 
place. In fact, a few laughs in the 
White House, the Capitol or in 
Congress wouldn't be amiss right | 
now. 
| 





New Acts to Grind | 


-+ 


{ 
‘The producer came home to his’ 
wife and gleefully announced, “I 
think I got a hit.” “How do you 
know?” “I met three critics and 
each told me if I changed one 
of the acts I'll have a hit.” “That’s 


, wonderful!” “Yeah, but each picked 


a different act!” 

The male comic and the female 
comic got married and they lifted 
happily ever after, as they say in 
the joke books—until one day she 
caught him in the act with her 
jokes down—and to this day they 
are still fighting over the custody | 


of the material. 


Harry Truman is wearing all 
those loud sport shirts—‘tHe would | 
rather be reet than President.” 

I asked him why he looked so | 
sad. He said, “I had a terrible! 
argument with my wife—she told 
me she wouldn’t talk to me for 


30 days.” “Well,” I said, ‘“‘Then 
you~ should be _ happy.’” ‘What 
happy?”, he wailed, “This is the 
last day.” 

When I wrote “From Gags to 
Riches” I asked Earl Wilson to 
write the “forward.” He wired 


back, “I’ll be glad to, but who will 
write the precipice? 





Bowery Theatre s 
Mildewed Memories 





started its 
| weathered 103 years before finally 


‘debut of the ballet was 
the Parisian | 





— By HARRY G. SMITH — 


This space is reserved for a brief 
on the mother-theatre of them all 
—the old Bowery. Its memory has 
become mildewed, its lustre tar- 
nished, and the vital role it played 
in nurturing the early traditions of 
the theatre is given but perfunc- 
tory credit. 

Because the final years saw it | 
become drab and dingy, its emin- | 
ence as the standard bearer of 
show business is brushed off. It is 
remembered now only by senile 
historians. 

Historically and artistically, as 
well as in time, the old Bowery | 
had the jump on the latter-day | 
emporiums of entertainment. When 
Times Square was a _ wilderness 
crossroads on the trail to Harlem, 
and the 14th Street Rialto was tal- | 
low pasture good only for sum- 
mer stock (on the hoof), Chatham | 
Square and environs was the big | 
show beat, encompassing all that | 
the amusement world of that age 
could offer. 

Here it 


was that the Bowery 
career (1826) and 


wilting in a holocaust. That was 
in 1929 and it was the sixth fire | 
that had burned it down to the 


gunnels. But it always arose from 
the hot ashes, charred but un- | 
daunted, and resumed _ business. | 


After several fires it was renamed | 
the Thalia. | 
The Bowery had a career that 
ran the gamut of glory and endur- 
ed the vagaries of time and cir- 
cumstance with superb nonchal- 
ance. It had a crack at everything, 
from its opening melodrama, ‘The 
Road to Ruin,” to the clamorous 
Chinese drama it housed when the 
final grand arson ended it. When 
crinoline and frockcoats were in 
vogue, it was here that Junius Bru- 
tus Booth stormed through ‘“Rich- 
ard III.” Edwin Forrest took his 
bows there in “Hamlet” and 
“Othello.” Charlotte Cushman 
made her debut there as Lady Mac- 

beth. 
Opera Introduced There | 
The opera was introduced here, 
and the noted English warbler, 
Mme. Malibran, was imported to 
give bon tone to the arias. The 
another 








first. Mme. Hutin, 
danseuse, shocked the old town 
with her first piroutte. The tiny 
skirt, typical of the Victorian 


ballet dancers, brought the blush 


of shame to patrician brows and | 


derby-wearers alike. Many walked 
out. The Bowery boys, tough 
sissies, were quite a bit abashed 
at this unprecedented exposure 
of the feminine limb. 

The circus came to the door of 


the Bowery and was not turned | 


(Continued on page 248) 
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Forty-sixth JPARTETY Anniversary 
Loew’s State Bigscreen TV| 


Loew’s State, N. Y., has installed 


RCA big screen television system. | 


Equipment is ready for use, but 
hasn’t been tested as yet. It’s the 


second Broadway house to get an’ 
RCA installation. Other theatre is | 


the Strand. 


For many years, the State was a 
vaudfilmer, but dropped §stage- 
shows several years ago. 


| An Agent | 


== By LENNY COLYER — 


Chicago. 














Between the innocence of danc- 
ing and the dignity of a Broadway 
show, we find a delightful creature 
called an agent. Agents 
assorted shapes and sizes, and all 
have same greed... 


come in 


to sign you 


for life with options and never 
split a commission, 
Agents are found most every- 


, where; in phonebooths, bedrooms, 


| 


° . . 7. . . | 
bookie joints, office buildings, hash 


and pash houses, underneath, on 
top of, climbing on or jumping, 
to desks, tables and bar stools. 

Talented acts hate them, “no- 
talent” acts love them, chorus girls 
tolerate them and entertainment 
committee chairmen protect them. 
An agent is truth with its fingers 
crossed and the hope of show busi- 
ness with a racing form in its 
pocket. 

When you want them they can’t 
be found. When vou don’t want 
them, they find you. An agent 
likes steaks, chorus girls, night- 
club managers, rates, scotch'n’soda 
the clubdate season and rebates. 

Agents hate mothers who travel! 
with their talented offspring, clean- 
up committees, 
prima donnas, freelancers, bar tabs, 


unions, phone bills and Senator 
Kefauver. 
No one but an agent can cram 


into one pocket a VARIETY, un- 
signed and signed contracts, a 
leaky fountain pen, empty wallet, 
a brochure, a pair of dice, and a 
one-nighter hotel key. 

An agent is a magical creature. 
You can lock him out of your home 
life, but you can’t lock him out of 
show-biz. You can keep him out 
of your home, but he’ll walk into, 
without knocking, a dressing room 

So, Acts, we might as well give 
up. He is your captor, your jailer, 
your boss and your master, He’s 
a bundle of noise with the energy 
of a pint-sized atomic bomb. He 
can’t write his own letters, but he 
can always rewrite your act. But 
when you enter his office with only 
the shattered pieces of your dream, 
he can mend them anew with six 


| magic words: 


“Hey, kid, 
week!” 


temperamental | 


you're booked next;|long as we made enough to eat 








How They Used to Make 
A Star, In The Old Days 


|—— By SOPHIE TUCKER 


trying all the harder to find the 
breaks. We knew what we wanted 
and we learned where to go and 


























I get hundreds of letters from 
mothers, -fathers, brothers, sisters; 
uncles and aunts stating their sons, 
daughters, brothers, sisters, nieces,| how to get it. There wasn’t any 
nephews and/of us who imitated any certain 
all members of | star's work. We learned to be in- 
their families | dividuals, whereas today nearly 
are talented.| every singer of songs is trying to 


Another Bing} be either a Frank Sinatra, a Bing 
Crosby Crosby a Dinah Shore, or some 
better than) other star, all sounding alike. The 


Tony Martin— 
can outsing 
Mario Lanza— 
better than 


cafe owners’ cry is “I can get them 
for a dime a dozen.” 





Of course, I love the youngster 
- who writes, “You know as well 
oo : hore as I do that a performer needs 
rie "5 shy ye a lot of money to reach the top. 
than Judy Gar) no you know anyone who would 

land more! back me until I get a start 
talented than Bette Davis—can out- sah: * 
act Gregory Peck, etc., etc. Please |,, Where do the kids get these 
give them a break, hear them sing, ideas. Not one of us, I can remem- 








Sophie Tucker 


ans P ‘ : iniande ‘ 

see them act, for you know all the | P¢ ge be age Roe ogy Gs 2 
ropes, you can help them. wealthy family to bac om. In 
fact, we never told our families 


Then you hear from youngsters 
who have had a little experience 
in the small nightclubs, at club- 
dates, the USO and hospital shows. 
Please give them a break, get them | support, and those of us who lived 
into the big nightclubs—you know | correctly and saved their earnings 
all the bosses, etc. The majority | are the ones who are still on top, 


what we were doing until we had 
made a success. 
Nearly all of us had families to 


ask to be given a break, some ask; and will stay there, because we 
for gowns and clothes (to make | can't forget that it was not easily 
a nice appearance), very few ask obtained. It takes a lot of guts to 
for money, but no one asks. for | weather the storm of bad luck 


when it hits you, but we've all had 
from the start. 


material to frame an act, and no | ' 
one asks where to go or whom to | !t 


see in order to get this material. The Film Business | 
Few are interested about the act, The film industry lured many 
what he or she can do or will do; vaudevillians but there were very 
few have in mind, the most im-| few who were suececeful in dupli- 
ery a ae . cess j ; ‘fate? “tebe "aa 
portant thing for success in show cating their former triumphs. I’ve 
business, i.e. material, style of work | , en meny fledelines withovt stage 
{ > emplo\ ‘ above ¢ oy Meg a ee 
oO be employed ind, abovs ll, ex experience working day ond nicht, 
perience. All they know is, “Give ctomjng a extras. sta°c bit 
+ , ! as , 1S, : Cl . )) 
me a break paris, even manual |! girls 
All right, so I answer all the. work'ns in drugstores, as woitres- 


letters with the following impor- ses, doing anything, to be able to 
tant message. We troupers, when maintain themselves while being 
we first started out, never asked coached at the studioc-—but over- 
anybody for help. We found the looking the fact that the corching 
breaks ourselves; we went from does not prepare them fer the 
booking offices to agents and to footlights. Very rarely have they 


joints, even sang without pay.| made a success in the theo‘re. Yet 
Wherever there was entertainment |} many of them who were smart 
we went to get a job, for every enoveh not to believe everyihing 
job meant more experience, the publicity department « nt out 
Worked 5 Snots a Night about them. meade it a bveiners. 
fhey, too, like we trovpers, will 

We went to each and every pub-/| still be on ton. That rors for redio 
lisher for their new songs. We and television, too. Bovie*lly. vou 
would work four and five spots a! must know two thines: (1) What 


night to earn $10-15 a day, and to give the vublie: (2) How much 
then there were many nights we to bherk each weck. 

couldn't get any kind of job. But Once you've made it a busivess, 
we never wrote letters to anybody,| then you gain respect from your 
we didn’t have the nerve to write | public, and when you have ‘tet 
to strangers. Our school of train-| respect, you will fird the work 


for yourself, get 
way, easy come, easy 
isn’t one trouper who 
‘didn’t go through hard knocks, 
heartaches and_ grief, but 
| we never complained. Just as 


ing was: hustle 
it the hard 
go. There 


easier. A star is ageless, best cor- 
firmed by contemnocrar'-: like Fd 
Wynn, Jimmy Durante, Ted Lewis, 
Gracie Fields, Eddie Crr‘or and 
many others. A star is horn, a 
star is mode. only when tht ster 
has talent. Todey, Judy Garland 
is the big exemple of ovr show 
business for the younv’er genera- 


and pay our rent, we went along 
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LUCILLE and EDDIE ROBERTS 


The 
“WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND"? 


amazing and amusing 


Rico thru January 10th, 
| Johnson & Al Herman. 

| 

| Re 


agencies, 


; ; 





magical 
Currently appearing at the Caribe Hilton Hotel in San Juan, Puerto 


Jo0king was by Miss Merriel Abbott thru May 


The Roberts return for their third year opening on January 15th to the 
idio Club in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Press relations: Frances Kaye & Gig Rosenfeld, 


| tion, and now is her time to gain 
the respect and love from the pub- 
lic. And, above all, to make show 
business a business. 


. 


New A cl 


AUDREY VANDERPOOCL 
Sonrs 
10 Mins. 
400 Casino, Albany. 
Attractive, young Nerro 
has a fine voice eahanced by po‘ce. 
Sings “Black Magic,” “Bzccause” 
and “Temptation” on one set; 
“September Song” and “Danny 
Boy” on another. Claire Woods, 
white pianist and a standard here, 
accompanies Miss Van‘dernoo! sure- 
ly on the straight ballads. Frank 
(Ywe-Trum»et) Motley’s band 
backgrounds her for the others. 
Miss Varcerpool was indistinct 








mezzo, 


in the first number when caught, 
either the support carrying too 
much volume or the microphone 


failing to function properly. There- 
after she projected with 
tone and range. 
“Because” and “September” are 
prebably her best. “Danny Boy Ng 
while splendidly sung, does not 
seem an ideal choice. Sticking too 
close to the mike, she also needs 
to project more 
stronger routine, special arrange- 


clarity, 


mentalists. Comedy stars of 


ments and proper management 
3o0king thru all major , Should put her in line for stronger 
dates. Jaco. 
PROSCAR ESHER EE ESSE EE EH EEHT HT EES . eeseceetes 


warmth. A. 
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In the many years I’ve spent traveling In show- 
business, I’ve seen enough scenery and got enough 
laughs to store away in my heart and hang up on 
the walls of my memory to last me a life time! 


‘ In the old days when vaude- 
a ville shows traveled to the 
Coast, we would make our 


jumps in a private car, or what 
the showfolks called a ‘“Com- 
pany Car.” To get a baggage 
car to carry our trunks, scenery 
and props, we had to buy a 
block of 25 tickets or more 
(tickets by the way that were 
longer than the trip) and that 
would give us the privilege (?) 
of having a day-coach all for 
ourselves. These cars were our 
playground on travel days. They 
were old cars. If any fresh air would happen to 
get in, it would be committing suicide! 

Making our jumps to the next town, gave us a 
chance to relax, if you can say that actors ever re- 
lax. Our thoughts would keep tempo with the 
‘clackety-clack’ of the train wheels. We would tell 
each other of past triumphs and future ambitions. 
The acts would spread themselves all over the car. 
Some played cards, the younger and faster set usu- 
ally would have a noisy dice game in the smoker; 
some of us would read and a few would nip on a 
bottle of nose-paint, exchanging “train sickness” for 
an alcoholic headache. Some of the women folks 
would be knitting or sewing while exchanging the- 
atrical dirt. A couple of acrobats would be having 
a “head-to-head” talk, and maybe some wife would 
be nagging her husband on to better things. The 
comedian would tell us some off-the-record jokes 
that made his listeners laugh until their sides were 
sore. The show-kids would be running up and 
down the aisles piaying games that other children 
were playing at home. The kids got plenty to eat, 
especially after they learned where the candy- 
butcher kept his supplies. 

Then there were always the tyros, youngsters just 
breaking in the business and making their first 
western trip. Some of them would be impressed 
with the scenery while others would have just as 
soon stayed in Brooklyn, with the one good tree. 
I remember remarking to a kid (who by the way 
is a big headliner now) when we passed some mag- 
nificent trees, “Those are very tall trees aren’t 
they?” The youngster just gave them a quick glance 
and said, “They're only tall on top.” And the time 
I said to one of a troupe of acrobats from Reading, 
Pa., that I thought California was a wonderful place 
to live in. And he shrugged his shoulders and said, 
“Yeh, especially if you’re an orange!” It was the 
same guy who said to me, “California is a nice place, 
but it’s too far west!” 





Joe Laurie, Ir. 


The conversation in the smoker was always fun 


for me. There you could always find the fellow 
that knows all the statistics. He can name the cap- 
itals, states and rivers of the United States, and 


if you get an especially bright one he can also name 
the cities in Canada. Then there was the fellow 
who knew all about the different railroads, he can 
tell you the exact time the train will arrive at any 
town without looking at the time-table. He can 
also tell you the rate of speed the train is traveling, 
he counts the telgraph posts as we pass them and 
times them by his watch ... and there you are! 
Then there’s the actor that reads all the newspapers, 
politics is his specialty, he is all befuddled, he ar- 
gues one way, then argues against himself. Of 
‘ourse there is always the actor that asks you a 
question, answers it and then says you're wrong! 
I can always tell what town a man is from. Just 
ask him which town has the best fire department. 


There was funning all over the place and pet 
jealousies were forgotten ... for the duration of the 
trip. On traveling days it was a case of everybody 


letting off esteem for each other! 


| Always ‘On,’ Even When Off | 
Although our day off, we were still play-acting, 
but without makeup and costumes. Every once in 
a while, curious passengers from the other cars 
would stroll through the showcar on some pre- 
tense to take a gander at the actors. Some of us 
would put on an act for these tourists. When we 
would see them coming some of us would walk up 
and down the aisles on our hands, a contortionist 
would go into a back-bend and stick his head be- 
tween his legs. Others would make horrible faces 
which scared them half to death, while the comedian 
would engage them with double talk and bewilder 
them with goofy questions that would send them 
hurrying from the car, away from “them crazy ac- 
tors.” Anything for a laugh! The brakeman and 
conductor would always find an excuse to be in the 
showcar most of the trip. They liked to talk to 
actors, for they were sure of getting a lot of laughs 
and a drink from these children of Thespis! I never 
saw it to fail that the conductor or brakeman weren't 
a bit stagestruck . .. “you know I coulda gone on 
the stage once .. .”, or “a fellow played my town 
wanted to take me with him to sing, I have a pretty 
good voice and . . .” These guys were duck-soup for 
the actors’ kidding. Before the trip was over we 
had them singing and reciting pieces. 
We would pass what we would call “Old Glory 
Towns” (flag stations) and the “Tired of Growing 
Burgs” which we called towns that just stood still 
after building a bank, general store, courthouse and 
a few shacks. The train would stop to trade off 
some people who were tired of traveling for some 
other people who were tired of staying at home. 
We would look at the towners dressed in their go- 
to-meetin’ clothes, who would come down to the 
station to see the train come in, and we would 
wonder how anybody could be satisfied to spend 
the rest of their lives in a “one-course town.” There 
isn’t much to be seen in a small town, but I guess 


PRIVATE CAR. 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 








When we 
would get out to where the cows begin, our talk 


what you hear in them makes up for it. 


would switch to “farmer talk.” I have never met 
an actor that didn’t want a farm and live a quiet 
life of a farmer, while passing through farm coun- 
try. But as soon as the train puffed into a city, the 
farm was forgotten. After all, farmers don’t have 
any fun, they don’t get laughs. And laughs was the 
business of this trainload of Merry Andrews! 

Speaking of laughs, recalls many funny incidents 
that happened on these jumpdays on these private 
cars. 

There was the time when Lester & Allen (who 
were the funniest and highest paid two-man act in- 
the early ’90s) found themselves with just enough 
to buy their tickets to the next stand. As they took 
their seats in the train, they stuck their tickets in 
the band of their hats (the custom those days) and 
settled down to read their newspapers. Unbe- 
knownst to Allen, his partner removed his ticket 
from his hat and placed it with his own ticket in 


ally said to Allen, “‘Here comes the conductor, you 
better get your ticket ready.” Allen looked up 


from his paper, and putting his hand to his hat | 


said, “I’ve got my ticket right here in my hat.” By 
now he was feeling for his ticket, not finding it, he 
took his hat off, the ticket was gone. “I’m sure 
I stuck it in my hat.” He got panicky, started 
searching his pockets, looked on the floor thinking 
he may have dropped it. “I can’t find it Bill, what 
will I do?” “Quick,” said Lester, “get under the 
seat and I'll hide you.” Allen quickly got under 
the seat, while Lester calmly spread his newspaper 
over the crouching figure of Allen. A few minutes 
later the conductor came along and asked Lester 
for his ticket. Lester reached for his hat and 
handed the conductor two tickets, and kept on read- 
ing. The conductor seeing two tickets and only one 
person occupying the seat, asked, “Where is the 
other party?” Lester removed the newspaper over 
his lap and pointing to his partner doubled up un- 
der the seat, said, “Under here!” The conductor | 
shook his head and mumbled, “Those crazy actors,’ 
as he walked away. I don’t believe Allen spoke to 
Lester for the rest of the trip. 


Working the Railroad | 








the railroad companies. There were all kinds of | 
bargain “excursion rides.” On long trips you could ! 
buy a round-trip ticket for just a few dollars more 
than a one-way fare. Many people would buy these 
tickets and when they got to their destination would 
sell the. return ticket to a scalper who in turn 
would re-sell it to someone who would pay a few 
more dollars than he paid for it. To offset this the | 
railroad companies made you sign your name on 
the ticket at the time of purchase and also sign 
your name on ticket when making the return 
journey, in front of the conductor, to make sure it 
was the same person that bought the original ticket. | 
Some passengers would sign a very short and ordi- | 
nary name, which wouldn’t cause any trouble to | 
the scalper’s customer, but some of them would | 
write their own names and not worry about the} 
future purchaser’s troubles in trying to forge it. | 
This all leads up to the time Bert Swor, the great | 
minstrel man, bought a scalper’s ticket at Chicago 


for his trip back to New York. Bert’s green cabbage | 
was very low. The name on the ticket was Dimitri | 


Moselockovitch, and to make it harder, it was writ- 
ten “fancy.” Bert stayed up all night trying to 
forge the signature, so he would be O.K. when writ- 


ing it for the conductor on the train, but he couidn’t | 


get anywhere near it. He finally got an idea. (You 
get ideas when you are spending case money). When 
he got on the train he looked like a man that’s been 
on a binge for weeks. He had sprinkled whiskey 
on his clothes—and of course took a few nips for 
his breath. He started to annoy the passengers. 
When the conductor asked for his ticket he insisted 


he had already given it to him. The conductor, 


being used to dealing with all kinds of peop!e, told 
him gently to look for it and he would be back to 
get it. Again Bert annoyed the passengers telling 
them he is trying to make him pay two fares, etc. 
The conductor returned and smilingly said, “Did 
you find it?” “No,” said Bert. “Look through your 
pockets.” “Okay, but I’m sure I gave it to you.” 
Bert started emptying his _ pockets, 
against the conductor, stepping on his corns, etc., 
emptied his pockets, dropped pencils, papers, hand- 
kerchiefs, bottle, etc., while the conductor was 
picking them up and handing them back to him. 
“Look in your grip.” “Okay,” sez Bert, and pro- 
ceeds to throw out dirty laundry, shoes, socks, etc., 
with the conductor packing them up. Suddenly the 
conductor spied the ticket in the grip. “Ah, there 
it is. I told you you didn’t give it to me.” At this 





|low prices. Many a guest is nause- 
|ated by having an overloaded plate 


lurching | 


Running a Good Restaurant 


Is Good Show Business . 
By VICTOR GILBERT 


Ridgefield, Conn. 
Running a fine restaurant is 
showbusiness. It is production 


but it involves color, 
props, ingenuity and direction. If 
this weren’t so, more of the chefs 
who tried their hand at owning a 
restaurant would still be in busi- 
ness. Given the same, the finest 
of raw materials with which to 
work, a location equal to the next, 
sufficient capital and a fairly large 


group of friends, one man will suc- | 


ceed where 10 others fail. Success 
lies in proper timing, common 


}sense, but most of all a flair for | 
his own hatband. About 20 minutes later he casu- | 


the theatre. Personality is the term 


some use, but after all what is per- | 


sonality—it is the ability to greet 
as if you mean it, to serve ade- 


| quately but obsequiously, to gain 


the respect of the guest to the ex- 
tent that he feels beholden to you, 
to make that guest happy to be 
with you, to have him feel privi- 
leged to be within your walls, to 
make him feel part of the insti- 


tution without having your respon- | 


sibility for it. Success is not good 
food alone. Good food like truth 
is expected in a fine restaurant. It 
is the way it is served. Large por- 
tions are no more the answer than 


set betore him. Sensible portions, 
a little interest in how the food 
is being received, friendliness on 


| the part of the whole staff, a little | 


show of the host’s “know-how’— 


ae > | these are the necessary compo- 
Years ago, there was terrific competion among | 


nents of successful operation. 


the staff than it is the guests and 
yet they go hand in hand. The 


restaurant who fails to gain the re- 
spect of the guest is lost. The in- 


stitution is headed for defeat. The | 


bec to work on the room while 
keeping it open. We did this and 


‘the public felt they were in on the 


' without greasepaint, stage flies and ‘deal and until the job was com- 
' footlights, 


plete they came in droves to see 
|what progress was being made 
' from night to night. I did the same 
thing at Stonehenge. When we in- 
creased the bar-parlour (and it was 
a major operation), we worked 
each day with the masons and the 
carpenters but at night I threw 
floodlights on the progress, and 
the guests were intrigued. Years 
ago the Trinity Corp. used this 
psychology. They had the scrub- 
women mop the floors of the public 
halls just at the time that the 
office workers were coming down 
the elevators. While the workers 
complained about the obstruction 
lin the lobby, they still got it 
| around that the Trinity Corp. ran 
the cleanest buildings in New York 
as evidenced by these scrubwomen 
who must, they thought, have been 
cleaning and scouring all day! 
Common sense, a flair for the 
theatrics of the business, the 
watching of little things, cordiality, 
mutual respect, sensible portions, 
| and the omission of cut prices are 
the essentials of successful food 
and hotel operations. Good food is 
to be expected as is honesty. If 
this is followed I can’t see failure. 














Bowery Theatre 


Continued from page 247 


“Buffalo Bill” Cody ap- 
peared with other dramatic and 
equestrienne divertissement. Presi- 








| away. 


| dent Van Buren came from Wash- 
|ing purposely to witness ‘‘Mazep- 
Further, it is far easier to train | 


pa,” first of the hoss operas. Af- 
ter a sustained and brilliant asso- 


| ciation with the best in English 
manager or owner of a hotel or)} J 
| suffered a period of abasement, 
| and lost out in tophat favor. Dur- 


and American classics, the theatre 


ing the last decade of the ’70s, 


guest must feel that he is proud | 8audy spectacles, blood-and-thun- 
of the restaurant, that he may brag | der mellers and broad farces were 


sufficiently impressed with the 
management to respect the house 
rules. Indeed, he is proud of the 
rules and would have it no other 
way! 

Up here in the country we have | 

number of really high-priced | 
inns and small hotels, not least of | 
which is one known as Old Drover’s 
Inn in Dovers Plains, N. Y. A) 


scotch-and-soda is $1.50. Yet, down | rey 


the road the same scotch (slightly | 
less of it, but very slightly) is 65c. 
Olin Chester Potter’s Old Drover’s 
|is crowded. The other place is 
/empty, but the amount of theatre 
Potter has put into his inn would 
take pages to describe. And there 
are others such as the Bird and 
Bottle in Garrison, the Fox Hill 
in Ridgefield, Conn., and leave us 
face it, my own Stonehenge, where 
high prices, rather than scaring 
people away, bring them in. It is 
essentially the use of stage tactics 
and, we hope, good taste that lures 
the public. 


| Sawdust and Mrs. Vanderbilt | 











Some years ago, the writer was 
| going through, as a sort of preview, 
a dinner club which was opening 
{the next day with the late Maury 
/H. B. Paul—the first ‘“Cholly 
| Knickerbocker’’—and an overdeco- 
/ rated room was what we found, ob- 
| viously expensive, with fine murals 
and thick carpeting. He shook his 





| shrine of Teutonia. 


|about his patronizing it, that he | Presented for a clientele none too 
| knows the boss, that he is accord- | fastidious. 
;ed a real welcome, but that he is 


Then in 1879 William Kramer, 


| Atlantic Gardens impresario, un- 
| dertook to conduct it as a German 
| theatre under the direction of that 
| fine actress, 


Mathilde Cottrelly. 
Renamed the Thalia, it became the 
Gustav Am- 
berg, later with the Shuberts, fol- 
lowed Cottrelly and, with Heinrich 
Conreid directing, Germanic drama 
flourished gutturally for almost a 
By ’87, however, the lustre 
f the house faded. The Irving 
Place theatre became the new 
home of Rhine art, and the Ger- 
man population trickled uptown. 


The onrush of Jewish immigrants 
had been growing, and as the ’90s 
began, the old theatre, with Jacob 
Adler the controlling lessee, had 
10 exciting years of the best in 
Yiddish drama. It brought David 
Kessler, Lipzen, and Bertha Ka- 
lich, among others, to this country 
and revived the prestige of the 
house considerably. 





| Times Continue to Change | 





But times and the populace con- 
tinued changing. The inexorable 
trend of show business was up- 
town, and the Bowery, or the Tha- 
lia, blowsier and more rundown 
at the heels, was jauntily tottering 
toward its road’s end. Intervals 
of Italian stock and the smallest of 
smalltime variety concerts pro- 
longed its tenure. At the begin- 
ning of its second century the old 


Bert put on a crying act, apologized, offered a drink | head and said to me, “Never try | house, having exhausted Occiden- 
to the conductor, begged for forgiveness from all | to out-Vanderbilt Mrs. Vanderbilt, | tal repertoire, turned wearily to 


the passengers, etc. 
your name,” said the by now disgusted conductor. 
Bert took the pen, still crying, his hand shook, he 
spilled ink on the conductor’s pants. By now the 


conductor lost all patience, grabbed the ticket and Say, “Put sawdust on the floor, ing of gongs and shrill flutes 
serve fine food, but most of all | that 
be warm when you greet the pub-| dragon type of entertainment. 
lic and take them in on the propo- | maybe the Far East theatre, with 
sition as if they were a part of it— | 
you can’t fail.” This particular | 
place lasted four weeks and was | 


the pen and said, “Wait a minute,” he yelled angrily, 
“sit down and behave yourself, (LL SIGN IT MY- 
SELF!” Thus Bert got to New York okay. 


i Lydia’s La-de-da Lays an Omelet 

Then there was the time Lydia Barry, the great 
singing comedienne, decided to sit in the Pull- 
man instead of staying in the company car with the 
rest of the troupe. A very well dressed snooty sort 
of a fellow got into conversation with her. The talk 
got around to show-people, and the young man 
didn’t seem to like them. Lydia never tipped her 
mitt that she was a vaudevillian, in fact she told him 
she didn’t care for the theatre, etc. The young man 
invited her to have lunch. They sat in the dining 


(Continued on page 250) 





'sell you.” This place was so over-| 
done and so obviously expensive | 
that it hit you. Paul went on to| 


‘ 


“All right, here’s a pen, sign | because you can’t; she can buy and | the Orient and the fantastic sym- 


bolism of the Chinese drama. 


Maybe the ghosts of the long 
past were disturbed by the clang- 
the mandarin- 
Or 


punctuate 


its ancient dignity and lineage, 
had some kinship to the pomp and 
stateliness belonging to the Bow- 


the costliest flop in the annals of ery theatre when it was pristine. 


dinner clubs. 


One Fifth Avenue in lower New 
York; 
changes in decor. 


terations were taking place. 


| 
I remember some years ago) 
Dorothy Lamour sang for me at 


we were making a few) 
The owners | 
wanted to close the room while al- | 
1) 
‘didn’t agree with them. My thought ' 


But this is patent: the long pro- 
cession of theatres that have put 
on weight of dignity and an ac- 
cumulation of fame all share in 
this heritage of theatrical tradi- 
tion; and the plays and players 
celebrated for all time in our an- 
nals are all the heirs and assigns 
of the Old Lady of 46 Bowery. 
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THE ‘QUEEN OF GRAUMAN'S” | 


By ASHTON STEVENS 


(Paramount's soon-due biopic on; copation and Little Blossom’s smile 
the career of Blossom Seeley and| parts to make room for a huge 
her husband, Benny Fields, titled voice of watermelon lusciousness 
“Somebody Loves Me,” as inde- singing about “Ma - Rag -a- Time 
epndently produced by (William) | Joe.” The building vibrates, the 
Perlberg-(George) Seaton Produc:|electrie lights flicker, but the 
tions, recalls when the late Ashton carpet holds its ground. You not 
crevens caught “Little Blossom,” | only hear this song, you feel it. The 
‘yen 17, at Grauman’s, San Fran-| piano is audible only when Blos- 
cisco. In later years the late great som takes a breath, and not then 
showman, Sid Grauman’s Chinese | when the breath is a hard one. 
and Egyptian Theatres, m Holly- | Gone is the gloom, gone the 
wood, were to become distinguished | timidity. The audience—now full 
ymbols of the cinematic exhibition |59 strong—sounds the hot palm 














‘ld. Mrs. Kay Ashton-Stevens, the and_ the adulative whistle. We want | 


former Kathryn Krug (legit 
actress), now collating some of the 
dean of American drama critics’ | 
-itings for book publication, 
ntifies this July 26, 1903 inter- 
ew as being from the San Fran- 
cisco” Examiner). 


|more of Little Blossom, and here, 
and yet more; and we get the 
superlative when she sings her 
chicken song. (After all, what is 
ragtime without a chicken?) For 
the third time, and each time 
| louder, she sings, rolling her large 
|eyes and smacking her generous 
lips: 

“C —that’s the way to begin- 

H —that’s the next letter in- 

I —that’s the third- 


There was no keeping us apart. 
Fate willed that Little Blossom and 
1 should meet. For no sooner had 
I] found her name in my favorite | 
column of the Sunday paper than| C—thai’s to season the bird- 
the fever to see her and know her| kK —that’s a fillin’ in- 
was upon me. E — I’m near the en’: 

Her name was down near the (C.H-I-C-K-E-N: 
middle of the advertisement, in pp at's the way to spell chi-ic-ken.” 
tvpe no larger than that which set Well. after thr dake ‘ail 
forth the quality of the other per- ell, aiter three whirls of that, 

I would have crossed dead bodies 


formers at Grauman’s; but I cried : | 
“Kismet!” the instant my eye mir- to find her. But doing so then and 
: there was no easy job. I was a 


rored the line—‘‘Little Blossom, : 
the Vivacious Comedienne.” Grau- stranger in a strange place. All the 
diplomatic formalities that usually 





man’s, I learned from the same 
cource, is the home of “Polite Precede these artless chats had 
Vaudeville:”’ address 7th & Market been left undone. Before being 


admitted behind the scenes I must 


Streets. And one might have a bate: . 41 ' M 

° Pp © > =o . . 90ar 
good seat at any of the daily mati- G oe ae rs ae i o's 
nees for 10c. I told the conductor | “72UMan, whose olnce Cool 


would find at the left of the audi- 


to let me off at Grauman’s. Per- . 
torium. 


haps it was unnecessary. The Car | 
seemed to stop there of its own 
accord. 

There were no ushers. I helped 
myself to a seat. Red electrics | 
lighted the small auditorium dark- 
ly. but I could make out the audi- was the head of Mr. Grauman 
ence—in fact, count it. Gallery and | when I entered. His hair was 
downstairs we were, all told, not White as porcelain, or Blossom’s 
counting the doorkeeper and a boy lawn gown, and fuzzy and thick and 
in crimson flannel, just 24 persons. | Standing out all over. It looked 
But others were coming in slowly, like a big powder puff. Under it 
in ones and twos, and the show Was a heavily featured, but shrewd, 
was net yet on; indeed, the band  800d-natured face. 
had not blown its opening note. I told him I wanted to see Miss 
There was not a man in sight be- , Blossom — on business, newspaper 
hind the orchestra rail. And the business, I exp!ained; whereupon 
stillness was a positive shock to | he pushed a button and offered to 
the auditory nerve. Nobody—not | produce her forthwith. But I plead 
even those who came in twos— to see her alone. 
talked. “Tell Blossom a reporter wants 

\ woman in the gallery coughed, to see her, and tell her to keep on 
and 30 necks twisted and craned | her stage clothes and 
with amazement. She coughed only | ordered the 
once, but it echoed spookily for | the message was being dispatched 
some seconds and waked the boy | he talked to me about himself. 
in crimson flannel, who betook him-| — «1¢ 7 pad listened to other people 
self to the frames at either side of I'd never have made a ened some 
the proscenium arch, in which he this business,” said he. “Every- 
placed large lettered cards an- body told “me that Ia never 


ee ™ Burroughs. | make a success of the place unless 
| Zano’s Petroleum Bang || permitted smoking and drinking 
RR igs oie on ant oT |and catered generally to the Bo- 

The Burroughs passed away |hemian element; but I have dem- 
quietly while the crimson youth | onstrated beyond the shadow of 
changed the cards for Zano—a | a doubt that there are more re- 
prestidigitator, but he did not look | spectable people than Bohemians. 
as though he could pronounce it.|I don’t allow smoking or drinking 
Zano had a petroleum bang. He/|in the house, or profanity or vul- 
wore evening clothes and lured a/ garity on the stage, and I wouldn't 
glass of water from his coat tails | be connected with any house that 


| _ Interview With Blossom | 

It was locked. I knocked three 
times and I think somebody pulled 
a string. Far away from the door 


manager; and while 





Without wetting them. He said that | was not constructed on a highly | 


doubtless we had heard of Her- moral plan; in lieu of which I have 
mann the Great, and that he would | made a success, as the public well 
expose one of His Greatness’ tricks, | knows.” 

Which we could take home and 
cena children with. The ex- | holic drink of any kind in any place 
dead 3 4 ht merciless. Hermann|that I have conirol of. And,” 
hee Pree Pr widow depending for | warningly, “I never allow an intox- 
wile ao ood on the tricks he left | jcated person in the house, in any 

'—I shuddered that Zano had | of my houses.” 


the heart! ; 

And s : 7 j He dug into his desk and brought 
my ownl ter hans hearts, be still | orth an illustrated weekly contain- 
cards and ‘ittie Tnoe, two new | ing the story of his life. He tianded 

; ane, Tittle Blossom after it me, wondering how the paper 


them. And the audie i i 
pina io nce is alive, he information 
applauding before she has done ee oy ooo given, but 


more than carry her smile on the i 
Stage. This is “ ion” | Which was, he said, truthful in 
the first “reception every word. 


of the afternoon. N sie 

ing who is queen of Coaenade’ I read to find that he had come 
She is more than I had expected, | to town without the price of a pair 
Much more. The “Little” is doubt- | 0f shoes and could now command 
®ss only a term of endearment. | three millions of dollars. He said 

For Blossom, while not tall, is of |1 might keep the paper. 
' “onderful roundness. From any It was in my hand when they 
= of the compass she would not | led me to Blossom in the wineless, 
“Wh far to fall. smokeless green room just off the 
) iite, white lawn is her costume, | stage; and she asked me if I wrote 
for it and seemed disappointed 
when I answered “no.” 


poe be her hair and at her throat 
Her ry her waist is pink ribbon. 
jalr is short, likewise her They left us alone with the door 
well open, and we sat at a big 
green card table in the center of 


sr and no quantity of rouge and 
. Gla ink can hide her youth. She 

the room and talked as t°ough we 
had been friends for ycars. 


i a i. cusly young, and I wonder 
_'S to be “For I-shall be Queen 

“I’m glad you kept on 

costume,” said I. 


of the May, Mother.” 
“1 suppose it does make me look 


a 


I Wonder but 
' ’ not for long. The 
Professor throws the beat it svn- 





makeup,” | 


“No. sir.” he boomed. ‘No alco- | 


your | 





+ hp 


CONSOLO and MELBA 


Creators of the 











most original 


spectacle in dancing!’ 
Season's greetings to our many 
friends Who made 1951 such a 








}and many 
}minus a single house on a regular 


smashing success and 1952 promise | 


to be greater! 
Management: 
203 N. 


AL BORDE 


Wabash, Chicago 








more natural like,” said she; 
adding. as she looked down at her 
short skirt, “I’m 17.” You could 
see that she did not care to have 
her years underestimated on ac- 
count of that skirt. 

“Seventeen! That’s pretty young 
to be the queen of Grauman’s.” 

“The queen of Grauman’s!” she 
laughed. 

“Sure. That’s why I'm here.” 

“Going to write me up the Queen 
of Grauman’s? That's fine. This 
is my first season in vaudeville; 
I'm really a soubrct, you know— 
a musical comedy soubret, and 
burlesque.” 

“When—?” 

“Oh, I became a soubret when 
I was 15; and it wasn’t with a chil- 
'dren’s company, either. At 15 I 
was soubret with Fred Irwin’s Big 
Show, and later on with his Ma- 


jestics—you know Fred Irwin’s?” 
I tried to look wise. 
| Modest Gal si 


“Ever get inside?” 

“Certainly. We played at the 
Dewey and other New York houses, 
and Chicot, the vaudeville critic, 
gave me a fine notice in the ‘Tele- 
graph.’ I’ve had fine notices every- 
where this season. I was a big hit 
at Portland and Seattle. The news- 
papers treated me splendidly.” 

I asked her who in the bill beside 
herself was worth seeing, and she 
listed every one of them, from 
Hank Whitcomb, the imitator, of 
birds and animals and buzzsaws 
and champagne corks and tugboats, 
to Hathaway & Walton, the song 
and dance team. 

“And they do wear the swell 
wardrobe,” said she repturously, 
'and meaning Hathaway & Walton. 
| “With so many clever people, 
‘how do you keep from. being 
| jealous?” 

“I'd rather be a failure than be 
| jealous,” she said, indignantly. “I 
|like these people; 
friends; we travel ovcr the circuit 
together; we'll all be out at the 
| Chutes in a couple of weeks and 
—why, I'd be miserable if they 
| didn’t do well.” 








Another Hard-Luck Year 
For Vaude in ’5l 














By JOE COHEN 


Vaudeville will look back on 1951 | to make the most of them. The 
as another hard-luck year. It seems | Judy Garland instance is sufficient 
that everything conspired to di- | proof to many that the field hasn't 
minish playing time almost to the | been lost. A major note of opti- 
vanishing point. |}mism is struck by the fact that 

Broadway lost two important) in teevee areas especially theatres 
showeases (Warner and Capitol),/ are hitting sizable increases in 
major cities are now patronage. Television, even _ for 
free, isn’t the lure it was against 
superior product. Again, film com- 
agencies are bemoaning this plight,| panies have improved their prod- 
and the vauder has been forced| uct considerably, and there is a 
to turn to other fields in order/ perceptible movement back to go- 
to survive. | ing out. 

The rise of names through re- 
cordings, with these personalities 
heading theatre packages, helped 
somewhat, with such notable disk 
hits as Patti Page, Les Paul & Mary 
Ford and Billy Eckstine being in 
the van of such road units. How- 
ever, the major development dur- 


vaudeville schedule. The talent 


Vaude’s Prestige | 


If nothing else, variety can turn 
into a prestige field. It’s long since 
attained that stature in the British 
Empire, where a stand at the 
Palladium, London, is much de- 
sired for an actor. The prestige of 


‘ing the past year occurred at the | 4 Palace engagement is already re- 


|The Judy Garland show indicates 


| until mid-February. 


| that talent and proper presentation 
| can't 





| you enough. My ambition is to go 


| back t H siness i >. 
they are my. rac o the oid business and be 


| play, where I can talk and 


i/new specialties to introduce.” 


We turned for a footstep at the | 


| door. It was the orchestra. 

“Ah, Blossom,” said he. ‘‘What’s 
doing? Getting a writeup?” 

“I guess so,” she returned. Then 
to me: “That’s the leader—that is, 
the piano player. I'm used to a 
large orchestra; it’s hard for me 
to work without a large orchestra; 
I have to hold back my voice all 
the time. You wouldn’t believe it; 
but I do. But he’s such a nice 
piano player that I don’t mind. 
‘He’s awfully nice, not only as a 
piano player, but as a gentleman. 
Everybody's pretty nice around 





Smoking’s bad for the 
voice.” 

“You don’t mean to say that one 
so young—?” 

“Of course not. I mean the audi- 
ence’s smoking—that’s bad for the 
voice; and they don’t do it here. 
They have nice audiences here— 
only a few at a time, sometimes 
not more than 40 or 50 in the after- 
noon, but awfully aitentive. They 
never take their eyes off you, and 
they scem to appreciate everyting 
you do. I like to work for an ap- 
preciative audicnces. I don’t care 
how small it is; I don’t care if 
there are only 15 pcople out in 
|front—I alw’ys dress and work 


awfully 





| Those New Specialities | 





here, and there isn't any smoking. | h: 


| haven't got one; if I had you could 
| have it, Hank. There’s Hank, now; 


established. 

Probably the most favorable in- 
dication that there will be stage- 
that there’s _ still tremendous | shows of one kind or another is the 
vitality and interest in this field.| feeling by exhibitors that there's 
Never in history have there beenj| nothing sacred about a_ straight 
such high vaude grosses (as dis-| picture policy. That type of pres- 
tinguished from vaudfilm grosses) | entation can be abandoned at will. 
as there have been at the Palace. Proof is seen by the fact that the 

Under the two-a-day policy, takes | Warner, N. Y., which jettisoned 
have gone as high as $51,000. The | stageshows, will install a_ ballet 
old days of this theatre never re-| company for two weeks. RKO The- 
corded such takes. Miss Garland|atre, White Plains, devotes one 
is set to pass the old longevity | night weekly to concert attractions 
mark of a, Palace show as well. At| under auspices other than that of 
this point, tickets are being sold | RKO. The Court Square, Spring- 

| field, Mass., is now on a legit fling 
Need For Talent ~ || during the week and has vaude on 

The vaude vets feel that there's Sundays. The Brandt circuit has 

nothing wrong with the industry | f0Und that vaude can pay off in 
‘| three situations, Other chains are 
on the lookout for attractions. 

These are indications, not only 


Palace, New York, where two-a-day | 
has been instituted successfully. } 


cure. Many feel that they 
themselves are the cause of the 
factors that lead to the diminution , of considerable life in the personal 
of vaude time in 1951. Some show-| @ppearance field but in the fact 
men feel that they have ailowed | that the run-of-the-mill shows are 
pix to dominate to the detriment , Passe. Showmen feel that that’s 
of stageshows. They haven't de-| What killed off many vaude houses, 
veloped enough names that would There was no longer much enter- 
permit payees to leave video scis|t#inment left in a Jot of undis- 
for an evening at a theatre, and | Unguished repeaters. Theatremen 
as is common with other show biz! failed to provide good new items 
media, there’s an immediate evap»-! in sufficient number. 
ration of talent when adverse evo- There's little likelihood that 
nomics sets in. These factors stari-| enough names can be made, but 
ed to change the course of the | there can be improved presenta- 
variety fields some years back.| tion and an influx of new ideas. 
Once having set in, it was difficuli | It’s an era in which there has to 
to stem the path. be some powerful stimuli to go 
However, there are some signs ;to theatres now that showmen have 
of recovery and it’s up to showmen|to compete with free shows. 


with the same care as when there’s doesn’t worry me. I like to be just 
a hundred. as I am. You know, I think it 
Another voice at the door: improves the turn when a girl 
“Say, Blossom, got a pin? Oh! looks strong and healthy. Don't 
‘scuse me for butting in.” you? I wish I'd seen Fay Temple- 
“Don’t mention it, Hank. 1) ton, then I covld put her in my 
imitations. I do a new turn next 
week with imitations of Lottie Gil- 
one of the nicest men you ever | son and Anna Held.” 
met. You fall in with awfully nice| “It’s a shame to leave out Fay 
people in vaudeville, and compared Templeton and May Irwin.” ; 
to the burlesque business, vaude- “The first coon song I ever sung 
Ville is a paradise. I like it, but was May Irwin's ‘New Bully.’ I 
it's too easy and doesn't advance useq to do all her stuff; people 


called me the pocket edition of 


Mz ‘win, But ss it w ’ 
come a star. I like real parts belies eect Lae 9 yroulds ' 


run 

about and dance as well as seat | The white figured Little Blossom 
I'm going back to it next season, Jellied with her laughter. For all 
By that time I'll have worked up the paint on her cheeks and crusted 
black on her tashes and moist 
vermillion on her lips, she was 
wholesome and ingenuous. And of 
all the round beauties of any stage, 
' asked her about the process | doubt if there lives a happier 
of working up new specialties. — one. 

“It's easy enough,” she said, “if; | told her that girls of her age 
you have plenty of time. You see | frequently wrote letters to news- 
a lot of other people’s turns and | papers asking advice on the ques- 
get ideas from them; and some- jjon of their going on the stage. 
times, once in a while, you geb an “What would you say, Miss Blos- 
idea of your own.” som, if you had to do with the 

“But an original idea is rather! answering?” I said. 
danerous, isn’t it?” “I'd say ‘Go,’ to every girl that 

“Oh, no; not if you try it out has the talent and the liking. Let 
gradually and see how it takes.” her go to an agent’s and sign a 

“How do you manage to look} contract—if she’s of age. Mother 
so much like Fay Templeton?” I signs mine, but doesn’t travel with 
-d been saying this from the in- me. A girl can attend to all the 
stant she came on the staze. |rest of the business for herself. 

“I didn’t know I did,” she an-|I do. And on the stage a*girl can 
swered. be just as good as in a Sunday 

“If you were littler you mignt| school. It all depends on the stuff 
be her little sister.” that’s in the girl. If a girl is 

“is that so? I’ve never seen her. | naturally wrong, the only differ- 
But I've heard a lot about her; ence is that she will have less 
she’s one of the big ones.” sneaking to do on the stage than 

“She wasn’t always so big. At off.” She rose. 
on2 time she was quite thin. I’ve “Thark you, Miss Blossom.” 
heard that her weight is her only “Don’t mention it, Mr. --- er 
sorrow.” But that’s only my first neme. \I) 

“That’s a sorrow that doesn’t real name is Blossom Seelc) 
trouvle me,” she laughed. “I know “No relation to that dinner —?” 
i's about time they took the ‘Little’ “Well, I should hope not,” she 
of my name. I'm not such an) exclaimed. “And be sure to get 
awiully little Blossom now. Fact, | that right. A girl can’t be too care- 
I'm getting pretty stout. But it) ful these days.” 


———ae 
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Britain’s TV Vogue, Unlike U. 5., 
Rough on Music Biz 


By JOHN FIRMAN 
(Managing Director, B. Feldman & Co., Ltd.) 


follows the American trend. Disk 
sales have been going up steadily, 
and the improvement, which is 
quite a healthy one, appears to be 


London. 
The year 1951 is behind the 
music publishing biz and few will 


+ . 
| House Review 














Oriental, Chi 
Chicago, Dec. 26. 








VARIETY BILLS 


WEEK OF JANUARY 2 





Numerals in connection with bills below. ~ gpmoee d opening day of show 
whether full or split week 
Letter in parentheses cagiestnn circuit. (FM) Fanchon Marco; (1) Independent; 
(L) Loew; (M) Moss; (P) verona nt ane ~ Stoll; (T) Tiwolts (W) Warner; 
alter Rea 














“car ready 


regret its passing. It was a year of 
rising costs and reduced sales— 
and, in my opinion, the worst the 


7 é not 
trade had experienced in a decade 


ppt argon dependents who have _ recently | annual Yuletide custom here with | 
We believe we know the reasons come into the scene are also r@ |the lads carrying off the star | 
for this slump, but that gives us| Porting this upward sales trend. honors as usual. However, the rest | 
little consolation. The family I must resist the temptation to | of the show is very erent meee 
budget is not elastic. True, there overdo the gloomy side. There are | ing ee go 7 ith ms holiday 
= Masaales Plan still strong hopes that the latest |the holiday mooc with ¢ Peaneds 
have been wae increases through- | ,...... sai ag eS ie sacuroe | Medley with leader Brian Farno 

overnmental austerity measures arolling two tunes 

out most industries, but the cost will soon lead te a new economic Co id asd f - foot 

of living continues to go up. | prosperity. And when that comes, oan Beg a ge clean g Petit 
‘ ‘ 1¢ sic ishi industry will : 

To aggravate the situation, the a9 ee ee ee oe ad-| brunet runs the gamut of giant 

music publishing industry, like so . , _balls, tubes, barbells, and other 


has been compelled | 
own prices. Retail 
sheet music have dou- 


many others, 
to raise 


charges for 


its on the way 


bled in some cases, and although |¢4 fact in British radio. Admit-| heen around here for a few years, 

aipeae .;. |tedly, its operation here is on a/ but act has been enhanced with 
trade and public reaction to this comparatively minor scale, but | electronic equipment. Pair gets off 
change was at first cautious, there nevertheless, the jockeys havea fine early morning waker-upper | 
has been a general improvement | ...veq a very powerful niche for | with “Ho'd That Tiger” and then 
more recently. ; hook up their electric harmonicas 


| themselves. 
The overall decline in sheet mu- 

sic sales con be well illustrated by 
the experience of my company, 
which has its own summer demon- 
strations at the Isle of Man. Dur- 
ing the past season, we were plug- 
ging all the current numbers from | 
the hit parade, but sales were down 
by at least 50% 


] TV Hits Sales | 


L 

Another important factor which 
I reckon has also influenced the 
drop in sheet music sales has been 
the spread of television in Britain. 
The recent opening of the third 
transmitting siation in the north 
of England has already had its ef- 


|ard 


and each, 


hit songs. 
Then’ there 
“Housewives 


in. 


: reep 
fect on the local market. Sheet |‘ , 
sales took a noticeable dive in this | S¥bstantial plug. Ames Bros. make their fourth re- | 
7 : . ° 7 ¢ , rAare ini < 
area, which had previously been| Finally, a comment on the hit | turn in about two yeaecid, tae 
’ A P | sir le T T va) > 
regarded as one of the most lucra-| Songs of the year. With one ex-| their latest hit, Undecided. ile 


tive in the country. ception, 





general throughout 
| Particularly interesting is the fact 
‘that the increased platter sales are 
the two major 
groups, but quite a few smaller in- 


restricted to 


vantage of the new situation. 
Some time back I commentated 

in which 

| jockey has now become an accept- 


Jockey Influence Re aie. ; | 
Some of the ace jocks, like Rich- 
Attenborough, 


Jack Jackson and Wilfred Thomas, 
have regular peak listening dates, 
at one time or another, 
has been responsible for creating | 


Choice” 
which is aired daily and has be- 
come one of the most sought-after 
spots by all the publishers. 
program is mainly of a nostalgic 
character, but now and then a cou- | 
ple of current pops are allowed to | 
And those get a very 


“Too Young” 
gard as one of the outstanding suc- 


Miss Loni, Mildred & Jimmy 
Mulcay, Elsa & Waldo, Ames Bros. 
(4), Brian Farnon Orch.; “Call- | 
away Went Thataway” (MG). 


the country. 


Ames Bros. are getting to be an 





paraphernalia. Does a six-day bike 


the disk | strong reception. 


for full 
Heart.’ 
| scrim, 


sounding “Peg o’ 6 «My 
They work in front on 
with duo doing some artful 


Sam_ Coste, 


impression of small town band on 
July 4. They march off to hefty 
| hand. 


popular 
program, 


the their outlandish dance costumes 
and grimacing. Yocks get heavy 
| with their takeoff on ballroom ter- 
pery. True capabilities creep out 


Its 


|toe taps. Courtship routine, with 
femme cackling, is punchy with 
team ending in a jivey note for 
brisk pounding. 


| vocal work is high-drawer, ‘it’s the 


(which I re- : ; 
antics of tenor Vic, whose comedy 


PR isc Pragya B ns agree pon = cesses of the year), they have near- | wn a pend og pbtpel bmg 
pensive at the best of times, but ly all been of the novelty hillbilly frantic buffoonery has been toned 
with sales tax of 6624%, they are | ‘YPe- Look back at the hit parade | qown a bit, but it’s still pretty 


almost a luxury. Yet the public} 
seem to buy them more and more | 


on the weekly insiallment plan. As 


| lists and you will see numbers like 
\“*Mockin’ Bird Hill,” “The Thing,” 
“Puddy Tat,” “Rudolph, 
Nosed Reindeer,” “My Truly, Truly | 


pungent. 

Quartet start off with a special | 
takeoff of ‘“‘Lonesome Road,” a bit | 
tasteless, and then swing into “I'll 


the Red- 


tensient wunerin the proceay, iy", "My Heart Cries for You" | Suit Love You," their atest plat 
not least among them being sheet |and “Old Smoky.” As always, there | ter, which cou'd be dropped for 

are , | have been quite a flock of revivals | better effect. ‘“‘Who Built the Ark” 
—" during the year, and among the is another spiritual paraphrase, 

There is also a hefty demand | more successful I would pick “Lul- marked by heavy comedy, followed 
throughout the country for new | laby of Broadway,” bi Apologize” by “Clancy Lowered the Boom.” 
radio sets, and although this nay | and “Shanty.” British tunes have | Straight singing of “Because” 


mean more listeners to hear our 
plugged songs, it also means there | 
is less of the ready cash with which 
to buy the copies. 

Oddly enough, there is one 
bright aspect of the situation, and 
whether by coincidence or not, this 


oor 


less” and 


again, 





| also made their mark, particularly 
'such numbers as “Ferry Boat Inn,” 

‘ulips and Heather, 
“Good Luck, 
Health, God Bless You.” 
as a_ seasonal 

“Teddy Bears’ Picnic” has bui-t. 


| seems slightly out of place here 
| but gets a sharp mitt anyway. 
Group have a new routine of etch- 
|ings of other singers, some very 
| accurate impressions, but little | 
overlong. They end with a medley 
| of their past hits and present “Un- 
decided” for sock closer. Zabe. 


” 


“Un- | 
Good 
And once 
attraction, 


—." 

















to order, when an acrobat from the 
troupe, who had just finished eating, passed them, 
and seeing Lydia, said, “Hey, Lydia, lay off the 
soup, it’s lousy!” I believe Lydia went back to 
the company car for the rest of the trip. 

And will I ever forget that terrifically hot day 
when we were traveling across the desert. We were 
playing cards and asked the porter to get us a 
pitcher of ice water. We tipped him a half dollar 
(from the kitty, of course). A little later we asked 
him to bring us another pitcher of ice water. Again 
he brought it and again we tipped him. This hap- 
pened about four times. When we asked for the 
fifth pitcher, he said, “Sorry boss, but if I takes any 
mo’ ice from that box in the baggage car, the corpse 
won't keep!” The game broke up. 

Do you remember those “tourist cars’’—third class 
accommodations, instead of plush seats you got cane 
seats. There was a stove in the car you could cook 
on, and you can just imagine the smell in the car 
when the dog trainer cooked the meals for his dogs! 
But it was cheap traveling so who cared? And those 
Prohibition days when we would come from Canada. 
Loaded in and out. The women would have bottles 
sewed on their girdles and when they walked they 
would “clang.” We would ask the porter to hide our 
stuff until we got over the border. He would put 
it in the cooler, or in the airvents and under the 
cushions. It was funny how the customs men would 
walk right over to the “bunk”. . . and find and con- 
fiscate all the stuff. We didn’t know then that the 
porter was in with them and got his cut on all the 
stuff. 

And sometimes we would travel with a burlesque 
show. They would travel with us to make the next 
town. Vaude people would kinda feel a bit superior 
to burley people . . . but not on those trips. In about 
an hour after the train started the boys from vaude 
would be airing the chorus girls’ dogs on the plat- 


Private Car 


Continued from page 248 








form at every stop. Burley people were great com- 
pany. 

Then there was the time when the late and great 
J. C. Nugent was leaving on an Orpheum trip. He 
sat in the train looking very glum. Sim Collins, 
of that terrific team of Collins & Hart, came over 
to him and asked him why he was looking glum. 
“Well, I’m leaving on this tour, and I won’t see my 
wife and children for a year.” To which Sim said, 
“So what? I have four lots in Freeport that I haven’t 
seen in five years!” 


| Cohan’s Crack 


And the time G George | M. Cohan had an argument 
with his family, he walked out of the company car 
and sat away up in the smoker. The conductor 
came along and asked for his ticket. He looked up 
and said, “Company” (meaning he was with the 
show troupe and manager had the ticket). ‘What 
company?” asked the conductor. “The goddamest 
company I ever was with!”, said Cohan. 

And the time Willie Collier met Al Wilson at the 
depot. Latter was walking on the platform. 
“Where’s your company, Al?” “Over there, I don’t 
speak to them, I'm the star you know.” 
Collier said, “I saw your show, I don’t blame them.” 

And the time Frank Tinney and W. C. Fields were 
sitting in a-train. Frank didn’t like fresh air and 
Bill did. When Bil) put up the window Tinney would 
put it down. This happened a half a dozen times. 
Suddenly Bill Fields took his cane and broke the 
window saying, “Now it’s neither open nor closed!” 

These “special trains” have long since been lim- 
boed. Now they're streamlined and airconditioned. 
When they found they couldn’t open the windows, 
they airconditioned the trains! Which reminds me of 
the story that . . . Oh, you'll have to excuse me, 
THIS IS WHERE I GET OFF! So long, be seeing you 
in Television! 








Jimmy & Mildred Mulcay haven't 


shadow stuff plus some fancy flut- | 


|}ing. Coral Record artists do a 
| fastie, “Caravan,” before going in- | 
'to sure-fire, super-patriotic finale, 


Elsa & Wa'do get giggles with | 


with some difficult backbends and | 


To which | 








Jerry Gilbert 
Eric Hutson 
| Dick Stewart 
| Corps de Ballet 
Rockettes 
Sym Ore 

Palace (R) 1 
Judy Garland 
Smith & Dale 
| Sr. Wences 
G & F Szony 
Doodles & Spider 


sprint with an extra large block to | 


Crisianis Asylum of Horrors | 
8 Boy Friends PORTSMOUTH, O 
Paramount (P) 2 | Leroy (W) 5 Only 
Art Mooney Orc Asylum of Horrors | 
Tony —y * ess con 4 eas 
De Marco Sis io (W) nly 
Joey Adams & | A 
Al Kelly | WAS 
4 Step Bros * Capito! A 3 
“Roxy (1) 3 | Ethel Smit 
Guy Mitchell } Allan Dean 
Paul Remos & } Gary Morton 
Toy Boys Reddingtons 
| BRITAIN 
HACKNEY Walthon & 
Dorraine 


Empire (S) 31 


Billy Cotton Bd 
| Flying Cromwells 
| 


CHICAGO 
Chicago (P) 4 


Camel Caravan 
Ziggy Talent 
Moonmaids 
Moonmen 

Dick Haymen 
Roy Benson 


CHILLICOTHE, O 





Fred Lovelle 


Milis 
Joe 


& Belita 
King 


| Rae ee & Jackson 


CANADA 


EAST HAMPTON 
| Granada (1) 31 
Royal Avalons 


edheads 
| ves Freres 6 
|} dno & Lane 


Philip Miogeley Shamvahs 
| AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE Moskani 
Tivoli (T) 31 Sigrita 
Roser Ray Babs Mackinnon 
Donald Novis Moira Claux 


Marquis & Family 

Wally Boag 

Rosita, Alexander 
& Violette 

Pen Yue Jen Tp 

3 Glens 

Celebrity 

Charlotte McGuire 

| Tracy Laurence 
Dancing Boys 
Tivoli Ballet 

SYDNEY 

Empire (T) 31 
Jon Pertwee 

| Guus Brox & Myrna 

| 6 Los Trianas 

| Tiosy & Brow 

| Bobby Limb 


Singers 


Horrie Dargie 4 
Celebrity Singers 
Les Models 
Les Debonaires 
Tivoli Ballet 
Lina Gomber 
Tivoli (T) 31 
Armand Perren 
Fayes 3 
Devine & King 
Gerd Bjornstad 
Chribi 
Marika Saary 
Phillip Tappin 
Wim de Jong 
Jacques Cartaux 
Jimmy Elder 
Joe Whitehouse 














Alan Clive Cissy Trenholm 
| Evy & Everto Terry Scanlon 
| 
| 
Cabaret Bills | 
| 
NEW YORK CITY 
Birdiane Hotel Roosevelt? 
Ella Fitzgerald Guy Lombardo Ore 
Bive Angel Hotel St. Regis 
Chas Trenet Polly .-Bergen 
Kirkwood & Milt Shaw Ore 


Goodman 
Annette Warren 
Bart Howard 
| Eadie & Rack 
| Stuart Ross ’ 
Ellis Larkin Trio 

Bon Soir 
Mae Barns 
Jimmy Daniels 
Tony & Eddie 
Norene Tate 

Cafe Society 

Errol Garner 
| Sammy Benskin O 
Cliff Jackson 

Celebrity 
Alan Gale 
Freddie Stewart 
Haydocks 
Napoleon Reed 

Chateau Madrid 
Pilarin Tavarin 
Alonso Orc 

Copacabana 
| Mitzi Green 

Jackie Miles 
Harrison & Fisher 
Otto Bolivar 
Whitney & David 
Ted Norman 
Dale Nunnally 
M Durso Ore 
F Alvarez Ore 


El Chico 
| Rosita Rios 
Emilio Escudero 
Victoria Barcelo 
Jose Amaya 
| Ramon Torres Ore 





Embers 
Teddy Wilson 4 
Joe Bushkin 

Gilded Cage 
Boliano Ivanko 3 


Leila & Steffen 


Line 
Calvin Holt 
Ron Rogers 
Habibi 
Chana Kipness 
Arno Tanney 
Rikkud-Am 3 
Felix Leneman 
Gleb Yellin 
Havana-Madrid 
Bertica Serrano 
Tony Moro 
Caribbeans 
La Minerva 
Hotel Ambassador 
| Jules Lande Ore 
| Hotel Biltmore 
Mischa Raginsky O 
Hotel Edison 
Henry Jerome Ore 
Hotel New Yorker 
by — pd Reynolds 


Adrian Rollini Trio 
Syd reff 
Karen 
Pat Terry 
Hotel Pierre 
Hildegarde 
Chico Relli Ore 








a ton o 
Mark Monte Ore 
Dick LaSalle Ore 


Horace Diaz Ore 
Hotel Statler 
Jimmy Dorsey Ore 
Hotel Taft 
Vincent Lopez Ore 
Hotel Warwick 

Page Morton 


Latin Quarter 
Noonan & Marshall 
Trio Bassi 
Jack Kilty 
Ganjou Bros & 

Juanita 
Beverly Richards 
Can Can Ders 
Art Waner Ore 
La Vie En Rose 
Les Main Joly 
Ernie Warren Ore 
Le Ruan Bleu 
Bibi Osterwald 
March Hares 
Bea Arthur 
3 Riffs 
Julius Monk 
Norman Paris 3 

Leon & Eddie’s 
Eddie Davis 
Crosby Sis 
Kenny Davis 
Szilards 
Ruth Rogers 
Irma Henriquez 
June Oliver Line 

Little Club 
Sonny —— Ore 

No. 1 Fifth Ave 

Bob Downey 
Harold Fonville 
Hazel Webster 

Old Knick 
Sammy Smith 
Dolly Dawson 
Dick Diana 
Jerri Talbot 

Old Roumantan 
Sadie Banks 
Johnny Howard 
Nina Dova 
Buster Burnell 
Charles Julian 
Joe LaPorte Ore 
D’Aquila Ore 

Park Ave. 
Scotty Graham 
Ruth Webb 
Mickey Deane 

Park Sheraton 
Mimi Warren 
Ernestine Holmes 

Penthouse 
Paul Taubman 
Sugar Hill 
Larry Steele’s 
Smart Affairs 

Two Guitars 
Arena Rane 
Elena & Anatole 
Eli 
Mi 0! 
Michel Michon 
Kostya Poliansky 

Versaiiles 
Carmen Torres 
Beverlee Dennis 
Arthur Maxwell 
Constance Towers 
Gene Rowlands 
Two Shirts & Skirt 
Bill Norvos & 

Upstarts 
Geo Hale 





Celia Cabot 


Vaughn Monroe oO | 


Sherman (W) 4 Only | 


Phil Leeds 

Harry Belafonte 

Clarence Williams 9 
Vouvray 

Gigi Durston 


Albion Hotel 
Sam Bari 
| Rose Gallo 
ar of Music 
Bill Jordan 
| David Elliott 
Sammy Morris 
Betty Barclay 
Harvey Bell 
Beachcomber 
| Lili St. Cyr 
Norma Parker 
The Holidays 
Faith Dane 
Patsy Davis 
June Korby 
Ayn Martin 
Lonni Legors 
Iru Harmon 
Dick Towers 
Joni Mack 
Chavez 
Sula Levitch Ore 
Juan Cortes Ore 
Brook Club-Lounge 
Stan Free Trio 
Wayne & Fontaine 
Zig & Vivian Baker 
Lynne Stevens 
Jack Almeida 
Casablanca Hotel 
George Arnold’s 
Ice Revue 
San Kanez Ore 
Clover Club 
Billy Gray 
Ben Lessy 
Patti Moore 
The Cheerleaders 
Arden-Fletcher Line 
Tony Lopez Orc 
Sans Souci Hotel 
Lenny Kent 
Delano Hotel 
Zina Reyes 
Willie Hollander 
Tommy Nunez Ore 
Five O’Clock Club 
Martha Raye 
Jack Durant 
Novelites (3) 
Yost Guardsmen 6) 
Len Dawson Ore 
Gaiety Club 
Zorita 
Olga Barrett 
Sam _ Bowitt 
Marie Stowe 
Gilda Rogers 
Rusty Russell 
Gaiety Girls 
Frenchy 
Ernie Bell Ore 
Johnina Hotel 
Michael Sirange 
Tony Matas 
Libby Dean 
Jimmy Woods 
Jewel Box 
Jackie Maye 
T C Jones 
Art West 
Mickey Mercer 
Danny & Doc Rev 
Leon & Eddie’s 
Eddie Guertin 
Sandye 
Wilbert Browne 
Chuckie Fontaine 
Dave Lewis 
Gaby DeLane 
Billy Austin 
MacFadden Deaville 
Hughie Barrett 
Rollo Laylan 5 
Martinique Hotel 
Manolo & Ethel 
Danny Yates Ore 
Mother Kelly’s 
Pat Morrissey 
Bobby Ramsen 
Arne Barnett 3 
Dick Forrest 
Paddock Club 
Larry Wyle 
Jockeyettes (4) 
Terry White 





Blackhawk 


Gloria Marlowe 

Pat Hammerile 

Don Liberto 

Al Checco 

Bobo Lewis 

Larry Lawrence 

Martin Kraft 

Tessi Carrano 

Eleanor Luckey 

Henry Brandon Ore 
Blackstone Hotel 

Sherman Hayes Ore 


Chez Paree 
Danny Thomas 
Ginny Scott 
Marion Callahan 
Johnny Morton 
Chez_Adorables (®) 
Cee Davidson O @) 


Edgewater Beach 
Freddie Martin Ore 
Merv Griffin 
Murray Arnold 
Rita Alan Farrel 
Jo Sullivan 


Ambassador Heotet 

Yma Sumac 

Blackburn Twins 
& Pam Cavan 


Eddie Bergman Ore 
Biltmore Hotel 


Romo Vincent 

Buster Shaver & 
Olive 

Artie James 

Hal Derwin Ore 


Flamingo 
Andrews Sisters 
Michael Edwards 
Calendar Girls 
Will Osborne Orch 

Last Frontier 
Dorothy Lamour 
Johnny Bachemin 
Gene Nash 
Jom Sore Girl 


Bop “Millar Ore 
Desert inn 
Patti Page 
Jackie Green 
Lewis & Van 
Alan Gilbert 





NEW YORK CITY | Bela Kremo George Hopkins Waldorf-Astoria 
Music Hall (1) 3 Dolinoff & Raya Sis | Mary Sullivan Campagnons de la 

Nanci Crompton Bob Fosse Harris "& Louise nson 

E & J Slack Norwood Smith Bill McCune Orc D’Angelo & Ana 

Amandis Evelyn Case Village Vanguard | Nat Brandwynne 0 


Mischa Borr Ore 
Wivel 

Beverly Becker 

Sal Noble 

Bob Lee 


M14MI-MIAMI BEACH 


Bob Morris Ore 
Connie Del Monte 
Eljean 
Al Golden, Jr 
Park Avenue 
Charlie Farrell 
3 Continentals 
Alfredo Seville 
Leonardo & Anita 
Poincianna Hotel 
Leroy Lang Orc 
Robert Richter H’t‘l 
Don Lanning 
Roberta Sherwood 
Charles Castel 3 
Roney Plaza Hotel 
George Hines Orc 
Sans Souci Hotel 
Stuart Harris 
Eddie Snyder 
Sacasas Orc 
Herman-Magner 
Dancers 


Saxony Hotel 
| Rosetta Shaw 
Henri Rose 
Miguelito Valdez O 
Tano & Dee 

Sea Gull Hotel 
Elaine Dexter 
Terry Shands 
Mae Silva Ders 
Rafael’s Orc 

Sea Isle Hotel 
Frances Lager 
Seymour Hoftman O 


Shelbourne Hotel 
Juan & Marilyn 
Alan Kole Ore 
Shore Club 
Rajah Raboid 
Nick & Dixene 
Arthur Warren Ore 
Club 22 
Blue Drake 
Danny Bishop 
4 Debutants 
Sherry Panay 
Hy Grossman Ore 
Sorrento Hotei 
Mal Malkin Ore 
Vagabonds Club 
Vagabonds (4) 
Hal Winters 
Nita Bieber Dawers 
Jerri Sullivan 
Paul Mallory 
Frank Linale Ore 
Golden Slipper 
Michel Rosenberg 
Hy Sands 
Bernie Sloane 
Zenith Sisters 
Bella Smara 
Sascha Leonoff Ore 
Ciro’s 
Tony & Sally 
DeMarco 
Larry Storch 
Dorothy Dandridge 
Jose Curbello Ore 
Copa City 
Jane Powell 
Gene Baylos 
Mary Kay Trio 
Steve Gibson 
Redcaps 
June Taylor 
Line (15) 
Dave Tyler Ore 
Latin Quarter 
Frank Libuse 
Margot Brander 
Collette Fleuriot 
Danielle LaMar 
Marilyn Ross 
Gay & Harry Walls 
Gautier’s Dogs 
Andre Philippe 
Geneve Dawn 
Les Patios 
Waller Twins 
Mullen Twins 
Line (16) 





Pupi Campo Orc 
Jose Cortes Orc 


CHICAGO 


D Hild Ders © 
Conrad Hilton 
Scarecrows (3) 
Komayne & Brent 
Jo Barnum 
Elimar 
Jerry Mapes 
Jack Raffloer 
Harper Flaherty 
Bob Fitzgerald 
Buddy Rust 
Olie Clarks 
Boulevar-Dears (4) 
Mariane Fitzgerald 
Scottee Marsh 
Orrin Tucker Ore 
Palmer House 
Louise Hoff 
Bambi Linn & Rod 
Alexander 
Jody Miller 
Cabots (3) 
Songsmiths (©) 
Tommy Wonder 
Margaret Banks 
Georgie Kaye 





Eddie O’Neal Ore 


LOS ANGELES 


Ciro’s 

Billy Daniel & 
Lita Baron 
George de Witt 
Dick Stabile Ore 
Bobby Ramos Ore 

Mocambo 
Billy Daniels 
Benny Payne 
Eddie Oliver 
Latin-Aires 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


Arden-Fletcher 
Ders 


Carlton Hayes Ore 
Thunderbird 
Mills Bros 


Johnny O’Brien 
Kathryn Duffy 
Dansations 
Normandie Boys 
Al Jahns Orc 
El Rancho Veges 
Ritz Bros 
Gloria Leroy 
El Ranch 





ncho Ders 
Ted Fio Rito Orch 
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\fention Rodgers & Hart and one 
immediately goes on a humming 
spree of “My Heart Stood Still, 
“10¢e a Dance,” “I've Got $5” or 
“The Blue Room. One song 
segues into another until most of 


Reaching Back Into the Files 
For Those Real Old R&H Tunes 


| _§_$—$—=—————By ROBERT BARAL 












“Peek in Pekin,” “Dreaming True,” 
“A College on Broadway,” “Moon- 
light and You,” “Room For One 
More” (Hammerstein wrote this 
with Rodgers), “If You Were You” 
and “Gunga Din.” 





2 _ catalog is run through. 
a Bt & ith the publication of the 
“Rodgers & Hart Songbook 
(Simon & Schuster), replete with 
handsome Doris Lee artwork— 
plus an informative foreword and 
introduction by Oscar Hammer- 

in II and i 
s pectively—the work of this duo 
is rightfully telescoped into the 


American musical comedy sectibdn | 


of the Hall of Fame. 

But there’s one squawk coming 
from the sidelines. What about 
their early songs? Their real early 
ones, that is. The only ones used 
in the songbook are “Any Old 
Place With You” (1919), and the 
extended intro number from the 
first “Garrick Gaieties” 
The embryo material stops there. 
And there’s quite a story to those 
budding amateur years. 

Recently Charles Gaynor (“Lend 
an Ear’) put it to Rodgers this 
wav: “I’ve always followed your 
songs from the start with keen 
interest — especially those early 
ones.” 

“Which ones do you mean?—‘A 
Tree In the Park,’ ‘Yours Sincere- 
ly’?” Rodgers queried back. 

" “No,” Gaynor continued. “I’m 
thinking of ‘Peek In _ Pekin,’ 
‘Othello,’ ‘Why Can’t’?” 

With that, Mrs. Rodgers joined 
in. “Well, what’s this one, then?’— 
and the composer’s wife started 
humming a tune, thinking she’d 
trip Gaynor on the song’s identity. 
“That’s ‘Twinkling Eyes’ from 
‘Up Stage & Down’ (1919), Gay- 
nor answered. The Rodgerses both 
gasped at this split-second revival 
before them. 

This particular incident shows 
how high experts rate the early 


Richard Rodgers, re- | 


(1925). | 


“Poor Little Ritz Girl’ was hav- 
ing music trouble, and extra songs 
|were needed. R. & H. supplied 
| “Lady Raffles Behave,” “You Can’t 
|Fool Your Dreams,” “Love Will | 





| Call,” “Love’s Intense in Tents” 
land “Mary, Queen of Scots” 
(which came out of an Akron 


Club show with Herbert Fields on 
the lyrics). 

Standouts of “You’d Be Sur- 
| prised” were “Princess of the} 
| Willow Tree” and “When We Are 
| Married.” These were not strictly 
|R. & H. songs, as they juggled 
| lyricists. R. C. Englesman, a non- 
| pro, and Milton Bender, who was 
| staging the show, helped out on 
| these chores. 

Their 24 Columbia U. Show | 
| In 1921, Rodgers & Hart were 
| strictly solo on their second Col. 
|umbia show, “You’ll Never Know.” 
This score includes “Virtue Wins 


| the Day,” “I’m Broke,” “When I| 


|Go On the Stage,” “Will You For- 
|give Me?”, “Just a Little Lie,” 
|““You’ll Never Know,” “Let Me 
| Drink in Your Eyes,” “‘Watch Your- 
self,’ “Chorus Girls Blues” and 
i“Jumping Jack.” 

Also 1921, “Say Mama” (Akron’s 
|annual) gave full scope to the com- 
| bined talents of Rodgers, Hart and 
|Herbert Fields, the 
| which was later to fuse into Broad- 

way legit attention. The trio was 
paid $750 for “Say Mama.” 

Now with two Columbia shows 
| behind them, and an introduction 


ito Broadway, the duo, plus Fields, | 


| really got serious on fullscale 
| shows. In 1924, they turned out 
|two songs for Lew Fields in “The 
Jazz King.” They were “Moonlight 
|Mama” and “I’d Like To Poison 
\Ivy.” Instead of using their full 


threesome | 


Who’s the Forgotten But 
The Only Real Star Of 
Edwards’ ‘School Days’? 


By GEORGIE PRICE 


Cantor, Jessel, Winchell, Hilde- 
garde, myself and many more of 
the Gus Edwards’ proteges are 
constantly being referred to as a 

“star of Gus 


Reno Still Sockeroo Divorce Mill, 
Separating ‘Em From Coin Via Stars 








Edwards’ 
| 


The truth is 
that not one 
of us appeared 
in this particu- 
lar act. I’m 
not trying to 
make myself 
any younger, 
but when I 
joined Gus I 
was seven 
years old, and | 
“School Days” was just finishing | 
its run. It was a legitimate musi- | 
cal comedy that played at the Cir- | 
cle Theatre, N. Y. Edwards ran 
into a little “money trouble” and 
had to sell his interest to Stair & 
Haviland, who trouped “School 
Days” for a while. Edwards later 
put on several “school acts” and | 
since he could not use the “School 
Days” title, he called them “Gus | 
Edwards’ School Boys & Girls.” | 








Georgie Price 


j 


_Watta Cast sd 


Although I never appeared in 
any of them, I know that Walter 
Winchell did, along with Dave 
Seed, Lew Brice, Jack Weiner, 
Frank Albert, Sassy Little, Lillian 
Gonne, Roy Mack and Rita Green. 


| Harry (MGM) Rapf was the man-| 


ager. The real ‘School Days” had 
only one star and he was Herman 
Timberg who played the part of 
the “Jewish Kid.” The story of 
the show was the life of an immi- | 
| grant kid coming to America. The | 
first scene took place on the boat, 
|with Herman playing the fiddle 
from steerage while the rich first- 
| class passengers listened and threw 
|money. Timberg, the central char- 
|}acter, was all through the show, 
playing, singing, dancing, gagging. 


j;then kick back the coin 
| union. 


> 
a 


Sally Rand Wins 
$10,514 Judgment 


Dallas. 


By MARK CURTIS 


Reno. 
The longest and strongest parade 
of talent filed through Reno’s night- 


Fan dancer Sally Rand won a| clubs in 1951 than in any previous 


here in a breach-of-contract suit 


School Days.” | $10,514 judgment in Federal Court | 


for $18,000 against Al Wagner, op- | 
| endless. The resulting crowds pro- 


erator of the “Cavalcade of Amuse- 
ments.” In court under her legal 
name, Mrs. Helen Gould Beck 
Finkelstein, she sued for full pay- 
ment of $3,000 weekly due under a 
1950 pact totaling $75,000. 

During several weeks of 
Rand charged, 


50, Miss 
she didn’t collect 


the full amount—and had rejected | 


Wagner’s offer of a 50-50 split of 
the gross, after taxes. 


AGVA 106 TVer 
Up in the Air 


The television show of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Variety Artists is up 
in the air. . Program’s 





packager 





year. And though only three spots 
book big names, the procession was 


duced enormous takes at the gam- 
ing tables. 

Peak business is during summer, 
but it appears this winter will see 


|almost as many star attractions in 


the major spots. The holiday sea- 
son has Olsen & Johnson at the 
Riverside, Willie Shore in the Sky- 
room of Hotel Mapes, and Smiley 
Burnett and Jack Hilliard at the 
Golden Hotel. 

One gambling club, the Cal Neva, 
has closed until May, however, be- 
cause of the usual season slack and 
not because of any unusual dip in 
trade. This club had no entertain- 
ment. It looked for awhile that 
some other clubs would follow suit, 
but the panic has died away. Top 


Vid-Pac, Inc., has failed to come | bookings continue. 


|up with a format that would satisfy 


Television Authority’s require- 


ments that all talent on commer- 


customary salary. 

Mort Harper and Henry Taylor, 
of Vid-Pic, are still looking for a 
formula, but it’s unlikely that 
they'll be able to get around this 
requirement. 

Show’s proponents reported to 
have first proposed that artists who 
contribute their services to AGVA 


so that the union can get $10,000 | | 


for the welfare fund, be paid and 
in the 


R. & H. ontpyt. Non-pros also join| names for credit, Rodgers, Hart 
in on this sentimental demand. 'and Fields only used their first 
Long before they actually joined | monickers—Herbert Richard Lor- 
talents, Rodgers & Hart were busy | enz—for cover listing. This trick 
working on their own. They teamed | label isn’t generally known, and 
with classmates and outsiders for | they’re scarce to come across (for 
collaboration purposes. Hart, the}a collector). 
older of the two, was translating; Looms 1925-26 and the Theatre | 
German plays for the Shuberts. He | Guild acquired R. & H. for the 
also turned out vaude skits on the | “Garrick Gaieties.” They wrote two 
side. “Girl from Lucille’s” (1918) | editions, as the songbook reveals | 
was one. This was. originally | in detail. Also in 1926 they worked | 
labeled “Very Bad Eddie” as a/|for Billy Rose on his “Fifth Avenue | 
poke at Jerome Kern’s then-flour-| Follies’ (which the songbook does | 
ishing hit, “Very Good Eddie.” not reveal), providing “Maybe It’s | 


mex 4 ” “ ’ ; j l | 
[Rodgers Amateur Shows | Me” and “Where’s That Little Girl | 


With the Little Green Hat?” 
Rodgers, very much in his teens, From here on the Broadway beat 
was concentrating on amateur 


quickens: “Peggy Ann,” “Present 
shows. The Akron Club, a social 











The schoolroom scene was only 
one of the many scenes in the pro- | 
duction. Some others in the cast 


were the Courtney Sisters, Lillian | come tax time. 


Lorraine, Joe Keno & Rosie Green! TVA spokesmen have reported 
(parents of Mitzi Green), Helen that as yet, Vid-Pac has not ap- 
Menken, and Willie Solar . When 


things got tough Gus Edwards 
played the part of an Italian kid 
himself. 

I did a tribute to Gus Edwards 
recently on a TV show. All the) 


pay” resolution. 


ithe Federal Council of Churches 


|cial video programs be paid their | 
| their fortnights), the Andrews Sis- 
| ters, 


names of the proteges who are cur- | cuffo on the Don Ameche-Frances | 


rently popular were mentioned as Langford program. TVA declared 


“Stars of Gus Edwards’ “School it would have no objection if the | 


Days.” I noticed that Herman Tim-| group worked free on a sustainer. 
berg’s name was missing. I asked| Meeting at which Taylor at- 
the young director if I might in- tempted to get an okay for the 


clude it. “Who the hell is he?” AGVA video package was a stormy 
he asked. 





Arms,” “Spring Is Here,” “The 
organization, which staged annual 
shows, was one of the most promi- 
nent amateur groups which used 
Rodgers’ initial music. “One Min- 
ute Please” (1917) was one of the 
first. According to the souvenir pro- 
gram of the Akron Club, Rodgers 
was 15 years old at the time. 

In 1918, Rodgers and Hart were 
introduced by mutual friends and 
decided to merge their work. “Up 
Stage & Down” (1919), another 
amateur show, was put on with 
most of the score by Rodgers. The 
songs: “Twinkling Eyes,” “Asiatic 
Angles,” “Love Me By Parcel 
Post” (his brother Mortimer Rod- 
£ers was in on this one); “Butter- 
fly Love” and “Love Is Not In 
Vain” were the standouts. 

Also in 1919, the first Rodgers 

Hart song reached Broadway. It 
was “Any Old Place With You,” 
which was ac@ded to the score of 

A Lonely Romeo.” The two were 
hha. closely now and building 

reservoir 
pec of songs to play on 

The next year had them going 
at a clip. They wrote the Columbia 

varsity show; had five songs 


in “Poor Little Ritz Girl,” and | 


tossed off another amateur show, 
You d Be Surprised,” for the good 
old Akron club. Dorothy Fields was 
in the cast of this latter amateur 
offering. 
‘ Rodgers was in Columbia at this 
—_ (Hart had gone there a few 
years back). The two submitted 
Fly With Me” to the campus com- 
mittee (Oscar Hammerstein 2d was 
a member of this body), and it 
Was accepted. “Fly With Me” songs 
ee “Gone Are the Days,” “A 
pees For Your Thoughts,” “An- 
th ‘er Melody in F,” “Working for 
“D. Government,” “Inspiration,” 
ont Love Me Like Othello,” 


Girl Friend,” etc. But they had 
their flops, too. Ziegfeld’s “Betsy” 
and “Chee Chee” were two. From 
the latter show, “I Must Love You” 
was later turned into “Send For 
Me,” and “Singing A Love Song” 
became “I Still Believe You.” Both 
were inserted into Ziegfeld’s 
“Simple Simon.” 

A London stint filtered through 
these years, with C. B. Cochran 
using R. & H. songs in the revue, 
“One Damn Thing After Another.” 
For this show, “I Need Some Cool- 
ing Off,” “My Luck Star” and the 
classic, “My Heart Stood Still” 
were written. “Evergreen,” with 
“Dancing On The Ceiling” (sal- 
vaged from “Simple Simon” on 
this side), was another Cochran 
production, which starred Jessie 
Matthews. “Lido Lady” (with “A 
Little Flat Near Soho”) was also 
of the 1926 vintage. “I’m Crazy 
About the Charleston” was used 
in another Cochran revue. 

By this time, the spotlight was 
on full-blast on “Thou Swell,” “You 
Took Advantage of Me,” “With A 
Song In My Heart,” etc. However, 
these smash numbers overshadow- 
ed many R. & H. songs of lesser 
| light which merit a second look, 
'such as: “A Kiss For Cinderella,” 
| “Hello,” “Country Mouse,” etc. 
| Later on, the standout hits of “On 
Your Toes,” “I Married An Angel” 
_and “Pal Joey” also nosed out other 
| significant R. & H. songs with 
| strong individual personality. “I'll 
| Tell the Man On the Street,” “How 
| To Win Friends and Influence 
People,” “Den Of Iniquity” are 
| among these. Oscar Hammerstein 
'2d did point out “Wait Till You 
‘See Her.” from “By Jupiter,” in 
ithe songbook as something extra 
| to appreciate, but the specialized 
appraisal ends there. 





the only one,” I said, “entitled to| 
use the term of ‘star’ of ‘Gus Ed- 
wards’ School Days’.” | 

“I never heard of him,” he re-| 
plied. Well, television is a nervous | 
business and it takes a long time 
to explain. Maybe the young man, 
will read about it here. 


“Herman Timberg is session which had AGVA spokes- 


men fighting for the package. 
Finally, after several hours’ argu- 
ment, motion was made to table 
further discussion. AGVA prexy 
Georgie Price declared he second- 
ed that motion so that the meeting 
could get on to other important 
business. 











LEO DE LYON 


Direction: GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 






During the big run of talent this 
year, the Riverside had such names 
as Dennis Day and Frank Sinatra 
(both of whom drew $25,000 for 
and Ted Lewis. The Mapes 
showcased such toppers as Liber- 
ace, Toni Arden, Carl Ravazza, 
Connee Boswell, Ames Bros., and 
the Sportsmen. The Golden showed 
off April Stevens, Les Paul & Mary 
Ford, Tennessee Ernie, Mark Stev- 
ens, and Guy Mitchell. 


Prim Reno, Gaudy Vegas 1 


There is still speculation on 


This suggestion was quick-| whether Reno can suppert a fourth 
ly talked down because of the factor fifth hotel and nitery. 


Reno, 


that the artist would be account-| which considers Las Vegas a little 
able for these earnings come in-| gaudy (and Las Vegas thinks Reno 


prim), has not the same proximity 
to “iun money” as Las Vezas. Reno 
caters to San Francisco, more se- 


plied for a waiver from the “full- | date and moderate than Los An- 
At the same time, | geles and Hollywood, of which L.V. 
TVA turned down a request from |is practically a suberb. 


Difference in chamber of com- 


of Christ for a waiver so that the /merce philosophy is also sharp be- 
Columbus Boys Choir could appear | tween 


these two Nevada cities: 
with Las Vegas, any publicity is 


| good publicity—in Reno there's an 





effort to stabilize the economy with 
business and manufacturing, which 
is being more and more encour- 
aged. The promotion is for the 
area as a ski resort and winter 
with entertainment 
and gambling almost secondary. 
Even in summer, the climate and 
surrounding country G.ake Tahoe, 
Virginia City, et al.) are promoted 
most. 


There’s an obvious effort on the 
part of the city and prominent cit- 
izens to keep the gambling local- 
ized within a few city blocks. This 
point came to a head recently when 
a building permit for Ernest J. 
Primm was turned down after 
much wrangling. He wanted to 
build a hotel and casino across the 
street from Harold’s Club, the fab- 
ulous gamery boosting itself as the 
world’s biggest. 


At the end of 1951, Mert Wert- 

heimer’s Riverside Theatre Casino 
Restaurant stood as the newest en- 
tertainment abode, a year and half 
old. 
Coming of Age ! 
The Mapes celebrated its fourth 
birthday December 17, with over 
2,700 guests attending. This is an 
annual event now in Reno and her- 
alds the beginning of the holiday 
season. The Golden’s theatre res- 
taurant is now three years o'd. 

One other spot, the Town House, 


sports area, 


|has recently come up some after 


| 





several years of ups and downs. 
This time it’s partially on the up- 
swing on the strength of singer- 
composer-pianist Matt Dennis. It’s 
mostly an after-hours club. 

The four big gambling casinos 
continue good business with Har- 
old’s Club still the place everyone 
heads first. Harrah’s rates second 


‘in quality, and the Nevada Club 


probably rates second in take. The 
Palace Club and the Bank Club, 
two of the oldest, are doing very 
well. And the Cal Neva has shut 
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252 Forty-sixtth JPARTETY Anniversary 


Thanks EVERYONE for a SWELL 51 


and STARTING ’52 
for PARAMOUNT PICTUR 
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AY 
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STEVE ALLEN Show 

@ MILTON BERLE Show 
CAVALCADE OF BANDS 
CAVALCADE OF STARS 
PERRY COMO Show 
ART FORD Show 
KRIESLER BAND Show 
ROBERT Q. LEWIS Show 
KEN MURRAY Show 
JAMES MELTON Show 
SONGS FOR SALE 

PAUL WHITEMAN Show 












~ 


Television ° 


@ ARMY sHow 
JACK BENNY Show 
. x ® 'S EDGAR BERGEN Show 
e ® \ MORTON DOWNEY Show 
adios § 
SS DAVE GARROWAY Show 
al HIT PARADE 


Night Clubs. \ 


VAUGHN MONROE Show 
@ 
* e THE BIG SHOW 


Theatres ‘: 


FRANK DAILEY’S, Meadowbrook 
VOGUE TERRACE, McKeesport 
BOULEVARD, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
CHUBBY’S, New Jersey 
THUNDERBIRD, Las Vegas 
STEEL PIER, Atlantic City 
TOWN CASINO, Buffale 
CLUB BOLERO, New Jersey 


PARAMOUNT, New York 
CASINO, Toronte 
SEVILLE, Montreal 
STATE, Hartford 
CAPITOL, Washington 
CHICAGO, Chicago 
OLYMPIA, Miami 
HIPPODROME, Baltimore 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 








Exclusively 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


ASSOCIATED TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Personal Management 
JOE SHRIBMAN 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Direction, 
MCA 


Wednesday, January 2, 1952 
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Congratulations 


ARIETY 
On your 46th Anniversary 


DWIGHT FISKE 


Just Completed One Year of Consecutive Booking from 
Coast-to-Coast 


Management 


MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


























Greetings 


MYRON 
COHEN 


Press Relations 
JEANNE and JERRY SAGER 


Direction 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 
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Season’s 
Greetings 


Ted Lewis 
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1. VARIETY 


FROM 


THE GREATEST SHOW 


ON EARTH 


RINGLING BROS. 


AND 


BARNUM & BAILEY 


CIRCUS 
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Direction: 
JO™ MARSOLAIS 


9697 Bro-dway, New York 





THEATRES 
NITE CLUBS 
APOLLO RECORDS 


*x * * JHOTEL AVERY 


Avery & Washington Sts. 
The Home of Show Folk 


RADIO 
TELEVISION 








PATRICE JAN 


HELENE and HOWARD 


rrently 


Cu 
CHICAGO THEATRE 


CHICAGO 
Dir.: M.C.A. 














HAL GEORGIA 


HARBERS and DALE 


* * e. = » 
NOW 
BIMBO'S 365 CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO 























THE COLSTONS 


HAPPY 
NEW 
YEAR 








Personal Management 


EDDIE SMITH 




















WHEN IN BOSTON 
It's the 





























MINNEAPOLIS 
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CASS FRANKLIN 
MONICA LANE 


Currently RADISSON HOTEL 


“Cass Franklin has a new singing partner. 
She is a tall, willowy blonde with a voice 
that tops her looks. Their material is fresh 
and highly acceptable, believe me, but oc- 
casionally you forget fo listen all the way 
through because you're looking at the 
lovely Lane gal." Cedric Adams, Minne- 


apolis Star. 
Direction MCA 
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LEW & LESLIE GRADE 


take great pride in announcing the appointment of 


MR. HENRY DUNN 


as Vice President in Charge of Western Operations 


with Offices to Be Located in HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Opening February 1, 1952 


Address to Be Announced in the Immediate Future 


The California Office will function as a complete interna- 
tional booking unit offering world wide coverage to 
artists and other attractions. 


Agency Submissions Protected 


address all present communications to 



















LEW & LESLIE GRADE LTD. ic 


Suites 201-8 Fisk Bldg. 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


JUdson 6-4190 


EDDIE ELKORT 


(Vice President in Charge) 


LONDON @® NEWYORK © PARIS ® HOLLYWOOD ® ROME 
































STOCKHOLM @ OSLO @ AUSTRALIA ©@ NEW ZEALAND 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR ° PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TOWARD ALL MEN * HAPPY NEW YEAR ° PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL 


To Our Friends Everywhere 
Happy New Year 
Peace On Earth, Good Will 


Toward All Men 


HILDEGARDE ANNA SOSENKO 


- TOWARD ALL MEN ® HAPPY NEW YEAR ° PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TOWARD ALL MEN ° 
Tlvy GUYYVMOL TIIM' GOOD ‘HLYWZ NO 35W3d « YVIA MIN AddVH e NAW TIV GYVMOL 


ed 
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ment OT 











JACKIE GLEASON 
DICK WESSON 
CONNIE HAINES 
PAGE CAVANAUGH 





— . 





BEVERLY HUDSON 
PAULA STONE 
JOE BIGELOW 
LINDY DOHERTY 














3 SSS ES 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 


JACKIE MILES SE ce ol 











CURRENTLY | 8580 Sunset Boulevard 
COPACABANA : Hollywood, Calif. 
NEW YORK 


Management—WM. MORRIS 
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Season’s Greetings 








Ganjou Brothers 
and 
Juanita — 


Currently 7th Week 


LATIN QUARTER 
New York 


JACK PARKER 
and DOLL 


“Comedy of Errors" 
With Sincere Thanks to 


EDDIE, HANS, NAT, PHIL and BETTY 
for a Most Successful Year 























KURT JONS 


and Hic DANCERS | [EVIE and JOE SLACK 





i Currently 

Currently Appearing 

ai sik ie RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
ON BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Thanks to BECKMANN and PRANSKY and to LEW and LESLIE GRADE 














THE DIAGORAS THE MYRONS 


Z 
| = TV GYYMOL TIM’ dOOS ‘Hluva NO 39V3d »« YV3JA MIN AddWH » N3W TIV GYVMOL 


Currently 
Recently 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL CHASE HOTEL, St. Louis 
Season 1952 
Currently 


POLACK BROS. CIRCUS 


(Thanks to ETHEL ROBINSON) 


RADIO CITY, MINNEAPOLIS 














SCHALLER BROS. THE DASSIE 


R tly RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Currently BAL TABARIN, Paris wensent ° 








Returning to USA, April, 1952 Currently LAS VEGAS and RENO 
BOLIANA IVANKO QUARTETTE ELIMAR 
After 16 Weeks with "JUGGLING ON ICE" 
Lou Walters' "LATIN QUARTER REVUE" Since August—STEVENS HOTEL, Chicago 








Currently GILDED CAGE, New York (Thanks to MERRIEL ABBOTT) 




















LEW & LESLIE GRADE LTD., we 


EDDIE ELKORT, Vice-Pres. in Charge ne 
HANS LEDERER, Vice-Pres. PHILFARRELL  NATDEBIN BETTY MAYWOOD. 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK JU 6-4190 | <a 
— i 
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Season's Greetings 


THE CHEZ PAREE 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE-RESTAURANT 

















Just Call Me 


The Return Engagement Kid! 


@ First act to be held over Southern 
Mansion, Kansas City. 


@ Returning for the umpeenth time 
to Ka-See's, Toledo, Ohio, De- 
cember 28-January 14. 


@ Coming up—Encores at Town 
Casino, Buffalo; Elmwood, Wind- 


sor; Lookout House, Covington. 





@ See you soon, Las Vegas. 


Jay Jason 
THE MIDWEST’S FAVORITE ENTERTAINER 









ROY DOUGLAS 
VICKIE TAYLOR 


“The King and Queen of Ventriloquism” 
Featuring 


“EDDIE ECHO and ANNA BANANNA” 
Currently “STEUBEN'S", Boston 























* HIPPODROME 
* TOWN 


*LITTLE 
THEATRES 


BALTIMORE 


— Season’s Greetings — 
il. M. RAPPAPORT 





-—— 















































PIERRE LOUIS-GUERIN 


Producer and General Manager 











LE LIDO 


THEATRE DE L’EMPIRE 


(PARIS) 








TERESA CELLI 


Management: 
B. NELSON 
920 Park Ave. 
New York 














ARTHUR BORAN 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 











Congratulations to 


VARIETY 


on Its 46th Anniversary! 


‘JACK DENTON 


WORLD'S GREATEST COMEDIAN 


(Final Returns Not In) 
c/o IRVING CHARNOFF 





























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


To Our Friends Everywhere! 


HAVE SEVERAL WEEKS OF PLAYTIME 
For Good Units and Attractions 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 


JOE HILLER AGENCY. 


Century Theatre Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tel. 1-2600 Atlantic 


Anton Scibilia, Theatre Dept. 
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o Szonys move with a basic ele- 
oe mon os superb technical com- 


nant: JOHN MARTIN, 
New York Times 





The SZONYS 


GISELLE and FRANCOIS 


Direction: MCA 
Publicity: AL CALDER 






























Fortysixth DARVETY ‘Anniversary 
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THERE'S 


NO FOLK 
LIKE 
SHOWFOLK 


FRANK W. BERING, Chairman of Board 

JAMES A. HART, President 

PAT HOY, Vice President & General Manager, The Sherman 
EUGENE BARRETT, Manager, The Ambassadors 


~«* 


Weve said it before. We'll say it again. You 


showfolks get a big hand from us — with a big 
“Thank you!” for your past and present patron- 


age. 


But we’re no more content than you are to rest 
on current laurels. So we’re constantly improving 
our service, comforts and decor to merit your con- 
tinued loyalty, your lasting conviction that there 
are no Chicago hotels like The Ambassadors and 


The Sherman. 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS 
HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


-~ 
Se . 




















Congratulations Z4RIETY 


BEN MARDEN 
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Congratulations LARIETY 


Greetings to my friends all over the World 


BELLE BAKER 
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-— SHOW 
CAVALCADE OF BANDS | 


m : “ OTe L, | Houten | 


iy § East: BUDDY BASCH OFFICE 
remy } West: RED DOFF OFFICE 








|  COlGartE COMEDY Houp RA 







ALAN YOUNG SHOW 


TEL 
BERLE show 


| ? Re 
. FOX THEATRE. Detroit ‘i 


mittoN 





THEATRES - CLUBS - PICTURES - RADIO - TV—1950-1951 


| RE-- 
York COLUMBIA PICTU { | 
acABANA og “Sunny Side of the Street OLYMPIA THEATRE, Miami 
, 4 SONGS FOR 
Mom SALE enry COMO sHow yorer, son. Froncisee 
: nN Downey r MARK HOPKINS 


FLAMINGO, Las Vegas 
: BING CROSBY SHOW 


wn" 
ED SULLIVAN'S “Toast of the 1° 
3 


TRA 


. 


Personal Management STAR MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
846 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Direction MCA 
JUdson 6-2615 

















Direction: LARRY GENGO 








BEST WISHES .... 






“TIPPY” 


and 
|, “COBINA’ 
> with 
4 THE 
 VIERAS 


Currently Appearing 


wal Eb a NEW YORK 


Thanks to MR. LOU WALTERS 


Management: MERCURY ARTISTS CORP. 
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THE 


nr yOBAarOO 


AND 


RAYA 
SISTERS 


in “Dancing Dollusions”’ 


Currently 


ROXY 


NEW YORK 
Thanks, SAM RAUCH 


Opening Jan. 25th 


LAST 
FRONTIER 


HOTEL 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Thanks, HERSHEY MARTIN 


Personal Management 


THE WILSON AGENCY 
Phil Coscia 


Phil Grae 
1501 Broadway 
New York City 
BRyant 92-0543 














“The Big Time... 


WALTER WINCHELL 









































BEVERLEE DENNIS 


Currently 
13th SMASH WEEK 


e VERSAILLES 


NEW YORK 
Thanks — NICK and ARNOLD 


Direction 
GAC 


Personal Mgf. 
JOE ROSS 








——— 










__., SMARTEST LITTLE SHOW 
oy, eo 






. % 
os 


we DANCIEST MUSIC 
ae 





and 











“Lovely to look at... delightful to hear .. .” 


VING MERLIN 


AND THE 


ENCHANTED STRINGS 


(The Loveliest Girl Violinists in America) 


1. AN EXCITING ACT 

2. STROLLING VIOLINS 

3. DANCE MUSIC sweer.. with a seat 
MERCURY ARTISTS, 254 W. 54th St., N. Y. C. 












JULES PODELL © JACK ENTRATTER 


COPACABANA 


I1GE.GOTH  PLaza 8-0900 

















“CALYPSO JOE” and “COCO-TE” 


TROPICAL FUN AND DANCES 


1951 Season 
Club - Theater - TV 


Port of Spain- 
Trinidad 

Havana-Puerto 
Rico-Curacao 


Caracas-Acapulce 
Mexico City 
Miami Beach 

San Francisco 
Hollywood 


Available Feb. 1st 


AL ROSENCRANZ 
4122 N. Gardner Hollywood, 35 





















LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
756 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JU 2-0373 





















Currently 


FOREST LODGE 


Dir.—-MAX NOVELLE 
McCONKEY—NEW YORK 
SID PAGE—CHICAGO 



















Send for new 1952 price list of 
fresh SOCK gagfiles, skits, mono- 
logs, dialogs, parodies, etc. 
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Season’s Greetings 





MAZZONE and ABBOTT 
: First American Appearance 
“Sensational Apache Novelty” 
DANIELLE LAMAR 


with 


LOIS GERMAINE LOMA LAURIER “Erance’s Newest Singing Star” 
LEONA FONTAINE 


Now Appearing at LATIN QUARTER, New York Now Miami Latin Quarter, Florida 


One Consecutive Year 























JERRY and TURK CORINNE and TITO VALDEZ 


in 
“Frantic Antics” Featured Dancers in Mike Todd's ‘Peep Show” 
with 
JOEY DEAN HELAINE GRAYSON 


Dec. 24—Carousel, Pittsburgh Jan. 31—Chanticleer, Balt. 
Jan. 14—Karakos, Wash.,D.C. Feb. 14—Miami 


Just Completed 12-Week Engagement in 
“‘Minsky’s Follies On Tour’’ 

















LEBRAC and BERNICE 


in 


TED and FLO VALLETT 
“The Golden Wheel” “In Whirls and Twirls” 


“The Only Act of Its Kind in Show Business” Just Completed 4-Week Engagement 


Featured with Lou Walters’ Parisian Follies Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis 


at Oriental Theatre, Chicago 








ea: 


























NATASHA GEORGE GLORIA LEROY 
if 0 Mm A R 0 V A and \ 0 M A R 0 F F Now Appearing at El Rancho, Las Vegas, After a Six-Month 


Engagement at the Latin Quarter, New York 





Producers of 
Lou Walters’ Latin Quarter, New York 





Miami Latin Quarter, New York Gilded Cage and T H E C R : 5 T I A N i S 


Bellevue Casino, Montreal Now Appearing at Palace Theatre, New York 


MILES INGALLS JOE FLAUM | 


ASTOR HOTEL, NEW YORK — Suite 176-178-180 


JU 6-3000 
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Wishing Friends Everywhere 
Season’s Greetings 


BOY FOY 


























and His 


COPACABANA ORCHESTRA 


Thanks to Jules Podell and Jack Entratter 


Direction: MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


MICHAEL DURSO 


Now in 6th Year at the Copacabana, New York 




















try. They give these an understand- 
ing impossible for them to impart 
in English. It was a mistake for 
them to concentrate so heavily on 
Les Compagnons are paired with tunes in the latter language. Con- 
neva , ' | Siderable flavor .is lost. The saga 
Pierre D'Angelo & Ana and they | of Jimmy Brown is the best in this 
‘| provide an excellent bit of diver- | grouping. Overall, the most solid 
ovens; sion. The former made their U. S. | offering is the multi-styled version 
preem some years ago when the|0f the French nursery rhyme 


Be hs | “Clair de la Lune.” This, their cur- 
late Clifford C. Fischer brought | tain piece, resulted in a vociferous 
them over to accompany Edith | salvo. 

Piaf’s debut at the Playhouse, es D’Angelo & Ana is another act 
They made their imprint as one | familiar to east of 5th. This terp 
of the more versatile and expres-| quo has fluidity and frequently 
sive madrigal-mobs. | give out an ethereal quality. Their 
Compagnons de la Chanson is the} This nine-man affair is a well| numbers are sufficiently varied to 
first of the French acts to hit the | disciplined formation with solid | maintain interest and their per- 
c-rriage trade set in some time.| knowledge of harmonics, a ite | bed roe has a_ sophisticated 


Night Club Reviews 


Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
(EMPIRE ROOM) 

Les Compagnons de la Chanson | 
(9), Pierre D’Angelo & Ana, Nat 
3randwynne, Mischa Borr 
$1, $1.50 and $2, $2.50 covers. 


Gallic artists have been con- 
spicuously absent on the east side 
for the past few months, coincid- 
ing the Versailles’ embrace of pro- 
ad -ction policy. The imported Les 





| will have a few roosting spots. 


With Jean Sablon’s upcoming stand| for comedy and entertainment quality befitting this room. Off to 
at the other N. Y. Hilton hospice, | know-how. They reach their apex | an appreciative palming. 












































the Plaza, it looks like the UN set! with songs of their native coun- ose. 
—s 
= ; 
em 6€=6- WILLIE 
A 
( HAPPY 
PROSPEROUS 
| 
: 1952 
0 
bunks 
Exclusive Management: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 





Baker Hotel. Dallas 
(MURAL ROOM) 


Dallas. 
Andy & Della Russell, Pierson 
| Thal Orch (8); $1 cover, $1.50 
Sat. 





Holiday fare of Andy & Della 
Russell bowed in this swank spot 
Christmas Eve to a rousing recep- 
tion from a near roomful of pa- 
trons. Singing duo, snowbound 
from Detroit, missed a Saturday 
(22) opening. Chanteuse Mar- 
| garet Phelan did a fill-in stint for 
| them, 

Handsome pair get payees on 
| their side from the start, with his 
lusty soloing of “With a Song in 
My Heart” and a softer “You Are 
Too Beautiful.” Male half rates a 
big mitting wifh Latune reprisals 
of Capitol recordings, a trio of 
“Besame Mucho,” “Amor, Amor, 
Amor” and “Magic is the Moon- 
light” in Spanish. Distaff side 
solos “I Think You're Wonderful” 


JAY MARSHALL 


HENRY GRADY 
HOTEL 


Atlanta, Ga. 








Mgt.: MARK J. LEDDY 
Leon Newman 
































THE YOSTMEN 


The Smaliest Gift—W.A.B.D. 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


(650) Bway. Now York NY 


IN THE HEART OF CHICAGO’S LOOP 
near the Oriental, Palace, Chicago & 
Erlanger Theatres it’s the 


RANCROFT HOTEL 


89 W. Randolph St. Franklin 2-4740 
Special Rates for Show Folk 
Newly Decorated New Management 





















ahead of a boff duetting of “Thou 
Swell.” 


Clever banter between the fore 
mer orchester and the beauteous, 
TV-gowned blonde spices up and 
ties in the intros to a pair of top 
novelties—“‘Don’t Say Hello” and 
“Live It Up, Laugh It Up’—both 
offerings scoring heavily. Some 
throwaway lines lead into nice pair- 
ing on “Harvest Moon” and “What 
a Difference a Day Made” before 
duo dons oldie costumes to revive 
“Charlie, My Boy,” “I’m Just Wild 
About Harry” and “Jealous.” 
Femme half asserts herself in a big 
bit, soloing “Honeymoon Is Over.” 


| Russell’s capable miming of Tony 
| Martin, 
| Lanza, Jimmy Stewart and Clark 


Billy Eckstine, Mario 


Gable adds a fillip to a slick show. 


Pianist Pierson Thal and _ his 
orch do-a capable backing stint. 
At his own concert grand, the 
maestro offers toe-tempting tunes 
and, for holiday payees, a novelty 
mediey in Latempo of “Jingle 
Bells,” “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas” and “Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” Bark. 


Doonan 








Direction 


MCA 








COMEDY MATERIAL 
For All Branches of Theatricals 


ctasons FUN-MASTER 


THE ORIGINAL SHOW BIZ GAG FILE 
(The Service of we Stars) 


35 ISSUES $25 
First 13 Files $7.00. All 35 issues $25.00 
Singly: $1.05 Each IN SEQUENCE Only 
(Beginning with No. 1—No Skipping) 


@ 3 Bks. PARODIES per book $10 @ 
@ MINSTREL BUDGET $25 @ 
@ 4 BLACKOUT BKS., ea. bk. $25 @ 
HOW TO MASTER THE CEREMONIES 


(reissue), $3.00 
GIANT CLASSIFIED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GAGS, $300. Worth over a thousand 
NO C.O.D.’S 


PAULA SMITH 
200 W. 54 St., New York 19 Dept. V 
Circle 7-1130 











“THE COMEDIAN” 


Fun-Master's Monthly Gag File 
(Not a magazine) $10 per year 


For $20, first 12 issues (regular price $12) 
plus current issues thru No, 17 with remaining 
7 monthly issues to follow as rele«sed. 


PAULA SMITH 








(Address above) 
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Personal Management 





AUSTIN MACK 
Starter 


JOK EK. LEWIS 
































Congratulations 


THE 


RITZ 
BROTHERS 


Personal Management 


LOU IRWIN 




















KIRKWOOD == GOODMAN 


Currently Appearing 
BLUE ANGEL, New York 


Opened 8-Week Engagement Nov. 20 


2nd Year on 
GARRY MOORE SHOW 
CBS-TV 


Recent Engagements: 
LE RUBAN BLEU, New York 
MOCAMBO, Hollywood ® 
EMBASSY, London 


Management: BARRON POLAN Ltd., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
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| Personal Management: MILO STELT, Mutual Entertainment Agency * 


KEN GRIFFIN 


Creator of “You Can’t Be True, Dear” 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST ORGANIST | 


Latest Columbia Records Release: 


“SLEEPY TIME GAL” 
“BACK HOME IN INDIANA” 
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203 N. Wabash, Chicago 1 Randolph 6-6990 





























Thank you, White 
Center Club Man- 
agement for having 
me establish a long 
run record for a 
7m| singer at a club in 
4 the Northwest. 


LOIS 
_if LEE 


WHITE CENTER CLUB, Seattle, Wash. 


THE 
MULCAYS 


Jimmy and Mildred 


Electric Harmonicas 
"A New Sound That Has 


Everyone Talking! 


THANKS JOE DANIELS for offering us return engagements on your elrevit immediately; 

THANKS MR. McLEOD for oRetes us a headline return engagement within 4 weeks at 
your Hastings, Vancouver Theater 

THANKS MILDRED a. & €. K. PERNANDER for 7 weeks In Honolulu and your offer 
to repeat in 3 months 

THANKS WALTER TRASK & KEN HARLAN for having faith in our new idea and letting 
us break in on your dates. 

ASIDE TO BING CROSBY & BOB HOPE: Our electric harmonicas are a new sound we're 
— | Ps amen with each of you on your personal appearance tours, Wait till 
you hear ! 





















































Management: . 


Marcus Glaser, Charles E. Hogan Agency, Chicago 

























SEASON’S GREETINGS 
TO ALL MY FRIENDS 


DON ALBERT 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 





PALACE, New York 






Lawrence & Kenmore Avenues at Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


C hicago's 


Swimming Pool— 
Restaurant — Cock- 
tail Lounge — 400 
Modern Kitchenette 
Apts. and Sleep- 
ing Rooms (all with 
Tub and Shower) 
—Modern Appoint- 
ments—Overlooking 
Lake and Park, 
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SPECIAL 
PROFESSIONAL 
RATES 


LOngbeach (-2100 























BUD and CECE 


ROBINSON 


“RHYTHM ON A RAMPAGE” 


Currently 


NICOLLET HOTEL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Direction: M.C.A. 


NEW LAWRENCE} 























AND HIS WIRE 


WISH ALL A VERY 
PROSPEROUS 
AND HAPPY 

1952 













— 


CHANTICLEER 








BLACK 
DUNDEE 


(Beauty and 
the Least) 


A new note in | 
Glamor Comedy | © 


Mgt. Nat Duna 
var | 4 way, N.Y, 


rrently 














































| Duplicate Prizes Awarded tm the Case of Ties 





Grant’s Riviera 


RESTAURANT AND BAR 


WHERE SHOWBUSINESS MEETS 


||* TALENT CONTEST * 


MONDAY NIGHTS 


Prize: Professional Engagement 








iain 





eth hi Bee 3, 









158 W. 44 St., New York LU 2-4488 ||. 


——— 



























































Currently 


EMPIRE ROOM, PALMER HOUSE 


Thanks to: MERRIEL ABBOTT 
Direction: JACK DAVIES 














The 
Sensational 


GEO. JOHNSTONE and BETTY 


A MAGICAL MIRTHQUAKE 
NOT JUST AN ACT, BUT A SHOW IN ITSELF 


Sincere thanks, Arthur Willi, Ed Sullivan and Mark Leddy 
for starting the bell off, and to all the others who kept it 
rolling to make 1951 our big year. 


* WELL, HARDLY ... TRY US IN MARCH 
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Keeping the Theatre Free 


Stage Remains Last Frontier of an Untrammeled 
Art, Not as Restricted as the Wider, ‘Popular’ 
Spheres Such as Films and Broadcasting 


By EUGENE BURR 





Americans fill up with pride and 
oratory at mention of the Four 
Freedoms; but most of us fail to 
realize that right here at home at 
least one item 
in that sacred 
quartet is 
largely absent 
—Freedom of 
Speech and 
Expression. In 
one of the 
greatest me- 
diums of pub- 
lic expression, 
the entertain- 
ment field, 
there’s little 
freedom,  ex- 
cept in the thin borderline area of 
the legitimate theatre. And even 
there it’s under constant attack. 

The two major divisions of the 
entertainment industry, radio-TV 
and films, are not especially free. 
Films, with their self-established 
censorship, their complicated 
“codes” and frantic fears of offend- 
ing pressure groups are bound 
hand and foot. Ditto radio-TV. 

Such things are nothing new; 
they’ve occurred since the dawn of 
the English-speaking stage, and 
they scored their first great suc- 
cess when all theatres were closed 
during the dictatorship of that pre- 
Marxian commissar, Oliver Crom- 
well. Freedom of the stage re- 
turned with the Restoration. It’s 








Eugene Burr 


odd, but the theatre has usually | 


been more nearly free under royal- 
ty than under the politicians. 


On the political side, the British 
stage retained reasonable freedom 
until a politician rather than a 
monarch arbitrarily ended it. Field- 
ing’s satires on the Walpole minis- 
try precipitated England’s so-called 
Licensing Act, which provided that 
all plays before they could be act- 
ed must be read and licensed by 
the Lord Chamberlain. The act is 
still in effect. 


As for New York, attempted cen- 
sorship arrived here before the 
theatre did. When 
brave little troupe of players that 
had been brought to America by 
Lewis Hallam in 1752 announced 
that it would open at New York’s 
new John Street Theatre on Dec. 7, 
the local press was immediately 
filled with the wails of the right- 
eously indignant. 

Most of the letters have a fa- 
miliar ring even today—but there 
Was one important difference. The 
self-appointed censors of 1767 
wrote anonymously, using fancy 
Greek and Latin pseudonyms. Al- 
most all of today’s reformers are 
hungry for personal publicity. 

In the 19th century there wasn’t 
much censorship—chiefly because 
it wasn’t needed. Being the mass 
entertainment of that day, the the- 
atre displayed the same fawning 
lip-service to surface morality that 
hangs like a grave-giow over films 
and radio-TV today. This was an 
essentially commercial condition, 
just as it is now. Bound :n the 
web of hypocritical morality, de- 
cent citizens couldn’t afford to be 
seen entering a questionable area. 
Theatres with naughty plays were 
public; it was far more “moral,” 
therefore, to stay away f-om them 
and spend your free time at other 
questionable houses—which, of 
course, weren’t public at all. 


| Olga Nethersole and ‘Sappho’ | 








There were occasional flashes of 
revolt as the 19th century ended— 
as when Olga Nethersole, starring 
in “Sappho,” a play that was sus- 
pect anyhow since it stemmed from 
France, allowed herself to be car- 
ried by her leading man up a long 
flight of stairs that led with dread- 
ful definiteness to the bawdy de- 
lights of a bedroom. 

As for political censorship, it was 
Practically non-existent. No one 
dared suggest it in the days before 
we got used to being hogtied by all 
Sorts of dictatorial government con- 
trols. 
oe the first World War, and 

© Victorian fog was finally. dis- 
ee The pendulum swung in 
a other direction. Bars were 
ae up by Prohibition, but al- 
ao all bars were let down in the 
epeatres. With mass audiences of 
a ¢ Mrs. Grundy type already 

rained off by the growing film in- 


in 1767 the | 


dustry, the theatre «vent on a free- 
dom jag that ended, as such jags 
do, in pandemonium. Everything 
was blown up a bit larger than life, 
from sentimentality to sex. 

The razzle-dazzle naturally 
brought a reaction. The reformers 
pa to march, led by a number 
0 


trouble was, as always, that the 
reformers saw smut in everything 
that chafed their own highly de- 


serious treatment of a serious 


as “Pleasure Man.” 


ment the ultimate test of theatrical 
dirt. And it provided penalities for 
practically everyone 
| with the production, no matter how 
| guiltless he might individually be. 
|It took many years for the en- 
| lightened lawmakers of New York 
to realize that the actor doesn’t 
really create the lines he has to 
say, and that the owner of a thea- 
tre has only secondary control 
over what happens within it, once 
he has rented it to a producing 
manager. 





spected actors and actresses found 





|to appear in plays dealing with 


see them clad 


patrolman. So was Mae West. 


did 
of the mid-’20s had begun to su 
side. Intelligent members of the 
leyislature, who crept in among 
the usually equipped solons, had 
begun a campaign to end the more 
pernicious evils of the Wales Law. 
|The eventual result, in the 1930s, 
was the Post Amendment. This did 
away with the ride of the actors 
to the hoosegow (except in cases 
wherein so-called actresses could 


its fancy dive, the freedom 








decent” exposure) and freed the 
theatreowner from fear of the pad- 
lock. 


| From ‘Lysistrata’ To Mushy | 

This, however, was only in New 
York. Throughout the rest of the 
country the Black Marias_ still 
shuttled merrily between the stage- 
door and the cellblock. The round 
of- idiocy was climaxed when that 
citadel of straitlaced morality, Los 
Angeles, pinched Nance O'Neil, 


for daring to appear in a “lecher- 
ous, disgusting slab of smut” 
named “Lysistrata.” The horse- 


ners of the country at this splen- 
did defense of the basic morali- 
ties by Hollywood's _ lily-pure 


cases, at least for a while. 


sort of smut—a grubbier sort that 
masqueraded as realistic drama or 
hard-hitting comedy —plays like 
“Washington Square” on the one 
hand and “The Great Magoo” on 
the other. The public stayed away 
in droves; but the reformers march- 
ed once more. This time the threat 
was really serious. Backed by 
various church organizations, they 
made a determined effort to im- 
pose official and permanent censor- 
ship on the New York stage. The 
theatre, waiting as it always does 
until some time after the 11th 
hour, eventually met the attack. 
In order to avoid the approaching 
sterility of official censorship, it 
' established censoring machinery of 
its own. ; 
This was set up in conjunction 
with the American Arbitration 
Assn. and provided that, on the 
receipt of any complaint concern- 
ing the morality of a show, the 





by a jury selected from the AAA’s 
panel of intelligent and fair-minded 
general citizens. It was obviously 
a workable plan—but it never 
worked because it was never called 
upon to do so. Phe reformers, re- 
fusing to trust their prurient judg- 





one of America’s greatest actresses, | 


laughs that emanated from all cor- | 


burghers had some effect in de- | 


i inci imilar | 
creasing the incidence of s | purieseue houses. 


With the depression came a new | 





i 


publicity-minded hatchetmen | 
who instigated police radio raids | for an extra week. The producers 
on various offending shows, under | then booked “Merry-Go-Round” for 
the authority of what was known | the Avon—but just a week before 
as the Wales Padlock Law. The | the opening the city License De- 


ments to the verification of a jury 
of impartial citizens, never set the 
machinery in operation. 

At about the same time another 
and perhaps even more dangerous 
type of censorship reared its head. 
In the early spring of 1932, at the 
tiny Provincetown Theatre’ in 
Greenwich Village, a play called 
“Merry-Go-Round” was presented. 
Ht turned out to be an exciting 
and excellent melodrama that was 
also a stirring attack on political 
skullduggery. So successful did it 


prove that a few weeks later its 


producers decided to move it to 
a-Broadway house—but at the last 
moment the theatreowner (an in- 
dependent no longer in the busi- 
ness, but well-known as a friend 
of various city officials) announced 
that, despite an overwhelming lack 
of patronage, a flop then playing 
at the house would be held over 


partment announced that the li- 
cense of the Avon had expired, and 
that it would not be renewed until 


veloped sense of sex; to them, a| various changes had been made 


in the theatre. When pressed, the 


theme, like “Maya,” was as filthy | License Department said the major 


change was the tearing out of 


The Wales Law made the in-| about 50 seats to enlarge the 
tellectual eye of the police depart- | orchestra pit. 


Broadway, which 


| 





couldn’t understand how an en- 
larged orchestra pit would reduce 


sions. 
The producers drew the same 
conclusions, and their wails of ac- 


| cusation were echoed by press and | 


to 
castes 


public. It was heart-warming 
see how Americans of all 
of political opinion rallie 


| when they saw one of their pre- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


be legitimately charged with “in- | 


|| Jimmy Walker In the Middle | 
A number of well-known and re- | ~w 


cious Freedoms thereatened. 





The press interviewed the late 
James J. Walker, then mayor, and 


themselves hauled into night court | the irrepressible Ji ; 
because they had had the audacity | ~% - ee @ CORNY Sask mere 


that he thought ‘“Merry-Go- 
Round” a bad play. When pressed, 


adult themes. A number of young | he said if there’d been a play im- 
ladies who allowed the public to | mediately preceding it at the Avon, 
in their native | there would have been no need for 
modesty, and not much else, were | 4 Fire Department investigation. 
also rounded up by red-faced | The usually witty James J. thus 


made a faux pas; there’d been a 


By the time the stock market | pjay in the house the week before 
| “Merry-Go-Round” was supposed to 


b- | 


open. 


The mayor’s statement redoubled 
the howls. The License Depart- 
ment suddenly decided that there 
was no need for an investigation 
after all; and “Merry-Go-Round” 
opened just a week after schedule. 

Six years later came another at- 
tempt to impose censorship 
through the License Department, 





| 


| 


which was at that time headed by | 


Commissioner Paul Moss. Moss, 
realizing that legal censorship was 


|impossible, announced that hence- 
|forward he would refuse to renew 





the license of any theatre that had, 
in his personal opinion, housed an 
objectionable show. 

Opposition was so strong that the 
self-appointed Jehovah amended 
his dictum; now he said he would 
refuse to renew the license of any 
playhouse in which burlesque was 
presented. This was getting in 
the easy way; there was little that 
anyone could say in defense of 
burlesque... Those versed in the 
ways in which liberties are lost 
viewed the situation with alarm; 
but anyone who raised a_ voice 
against the noble crusade was im- 
mediately dismissed as a lecher. 
Moss carried out his threat and re- 
fused to renew the licenses of the 


But the back door had been 
opened; once burlesque was safely 
banished, Moss advanced on the 
theatre itself. Chief object of his 
thunderbolts was an unembar- 
rassed tidbit, “Star and Garter,” 
which starred Gypsy Rose Lee. It 
also included Carrie Finneli, a 
not-quite-so-young lady who pos- 
sessed the unusual and fascinating 
ability to cause large tassels to re- 
volve merrily, through the exercise 
of muscles not ordinarily used for 
public display. 

The License Commissioner, pro- 
fessing himself shocked, threatened 
that unless changes were made he 
would revoke the license of the 





opus in question would be visited | 


theatre. The house in question was 
‘the Music Box; and the resultant 
outery was loud and widespread-— 
but neither quite so loud nor quite 
so widespread as the outcry over 
“Merry-Go-Round” six years be- 
\fore. Americans were becoming 
|used to government by decree. 
Since then the reformers and 
incipient dictators have concen- 
| trated on the larger fields of radio, 
,cinema and TV. 

Any real political freedom on 
the air is, of course, non-existent; 
radio’s own basie rules and regula- 
tions see to that. And there are 





Forty-sixth JQAQRIETY ‘Anniversary 


Stiff Upper Lip 
(Thru 34% Wars) 


By RICHARD JOSEPH 


The theatre is thriving in pro- 
vincial England, I am happy to 
report after an unforgettable eve- 
ning in a legitimate house in New 
York. You know, I’m darned if I 
can remember the name of the play 
I saw that night, but it was an 
English drawing-room comedy, and 
I can tell you what it was all about. 

Its theme, I gathered, was that 
men are all dopes and the biggest 
of us would be just that much 
dopier if it weren’t for the women 
in our lives. To prove it, the play- 


wright took an English family and 
followed their struggles along for 
a while. The play opened around 
the time of the Boer War, when 
a member of the cast called Dada 
was down in Africa. 

Mummy was telling Daughter, 
about to be married, about the 
facts of life, which consisted of 
the bald statement that Dada never 


connected | fire hazards, drew its own conclu-| knew what day it was, in or out 


of Africa, and would never have 
gotten to be Colonel of the Royal 
Buckinghamshire Fusiliers if Mum- 
my hadn’t buttered up the Gen- 
eral’s wife. All men needed look- 
ing after, said Mummy, and 


d in 1932 | Daughter pressed her hand and 


smiled understandingly. Curtain. 


Act II carried on the theme. It 
was 1916. World War I. “Roses 
Are Blooming In Picardy.’’ Daugh- 
ter had become Mummy, Mummy 
had become Grandm’ma, and Dada 
had disappeared from the Dramatis 
Personae, done in by a _ Boer’s 
poisoned arrow. (Come to think 
of it, I never did see Dada.) 

There was a new girl called 
Daughter, and she was a driver 
for the General, old pal of Dada’s. 
Only this was a different Dada. 


other restrictions, tabus and hur- 
dies. In films the situation is ditto. 

In the theatre sporadic efforts to 
impose so-called “moral” censor- 
ship have been made in recent 
years. A few seasons ago the pro- 
duction of “Trio” was used as the 
basis for a new attempt to allow 
the license commissioner to censor 
all plays; but the theatre quickly 
threw up united defenses, and 
(since the echoes of the enuncia- 
tion of the Four Freedoms had not 
yet quite died away) public opin- 
ion helped to beat down the at- 
tack. 

But the question arose again in 
the spring of 1948, following a suc- 
cessful attempt by the police de- 
partment to censor the stage on 
its own hook, when the manage- 
ment of “Mr. Roberts” quietly 
changed several lines in the play 
at the direct (and entirely extra- 
legal) suggestion of the gendarmes. 
The new attempt to turn the license 
commissioner into a licensed cen- 
sor came in the form of a bill in- 
troduced by City Councilman Ed- 
ward Cunningham, who was 
spurred by the production of Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s “The Respectful Pros- 
titute.” The bill (which in effect 
would have allowed the license 
commissioner on his own authority 
to censor anything, even a play’s 
advertising) was opposed by the Li- 
cense Department itself, the com- 
missioner at that time being Ben- 
jamin Fielding, not Paul Moss. 
Fielding thought the bill endan- 
gered freedom of expression, and 
said publicly that he was against it. 

In view of Fielding’s attitude, it 
was thought that the Cunningham 
Bill would be allowed to die in 
committee. But such optimism 
reckoned without the dubious 
methods of would-be censors. At 
a committee meeting at which only 
six of the 10 members were pres- 
ent, four of those six voted to re- 
port the bill to the council. It 
is usual in matters of this sort for 
the committee to hold open hear- 
ings. None was held. 

When the bill left the commit- 
tee, Equity called a meeting of all 
theatrical organizations, and con- 
tacted the Central Trades & Labor 
Council, which has some 750,000 
members. The council did yeo- 
man service in helping to arouse 
public opposition to the bill. 

Still no hearings were held. Rep- 
resentatives of the theatre were 
promised that when the bill came 
up it would be referred back to 





(Continued on page 286) 


He was the young man Mummy 
had wanted to marry back in Act I 
when she had been Daughter. Well 
this Dada, now powdered at the 
temples, was serving in France, 
on duty with his unit, an outfit 
called the Aldershot Tattoo. 


Daughter wanted to marry her. 


young man, but had to move fast 
because he was on leave and had 
to return pretty soon to a village 
in France called The Hell of Ypres. 
Mummy was against the marriage 
because the young man’s father 
was In Trade, in the wool trade, 
to be exact, in Yorkshire. (Hiss! 
Boo!) 

Daughter’s young man was a 
very dashing young man. He kept 
dashing on and off the set, dressed 
in a trench coat, flailing his arms 
around and saying, look heah, 
Daughter had jolly well better 
make up her mind because he jolly 
well had to get back to The Hell 
of Ypres. Daughter couldn't with- 
stand this sort of approach, so she 
gives in, and the happy couple 
takes off for a quick honeymoon 
at a seaside resort called Plighty, 
which, I understand, is someplace 
up near Blackpool. Mummy and 
Grandm’ma are left alone, sobbing 
softly. Act II Curtain. 

L World War II | 

Act III, It is 1940, during the 
Blitz. “Bluebirds Over The White 
Cliffs of Dover.’’ Daughter has be- 
come Mummy, Mummy has become 
Grandm'’ma, and Grandm’ma ha 
become Greatgrandmummy, an ola 
crock of 104 who does nothing but 
sit by the fire, mumble to herself, 
and ask when’s tea. 


There’s another Daughter, this 
time a Wren, and she does some- 
thing real important down at the 
Admiralty. Same old story, she 
wants to get married; this time it’s 
a Flight Leftenant, and he hasn’t 
got much time, either, because he 
keeps getting planes shot out from 
under him, and how long can that 
sort of thing go on? 

Well, Mummy's against it again, 
only you'll remember that she was 
the Daughter in Act II who didn’t 
want the Yorkshire lad to go back 
to The Hell of Ypres without hav- 


| ing a bit of bliss in Blighty. That’s 


why she’s against the marriage, it 
seems. Her young man had never 
come back from France to be a 
Dada, even temporarily, but had 
left her nothing but memories and 
Daughter on the way. And she 
didn’t want Daughter to have noth- 
ing from the Flight Leftenant but 
another Daughter. (Which would 
have made Daughter a Mummy, 
Mummy a Grandm’ma, and so on 
down the line.) 

With that, Greatgrandmummy— 
who has done nothing all act but 
mutter to herself, ask for a nice 
cup of tea, and curse the Trans- 
vaal and the Kaiser—suddenly has 
a lucid moment. She says that men 
are the ones who mess up the 
world and bring on the wars, that 
the men in that family especially 
never had enough sense to know 
how to pull up their sox, and that 
she, Grandm’ma and Mummy all 
had been better off after Dadas 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 had been removed 
from the scene, so Daughter might 
as well enjoy the Flight Leftenant 
while he was still around. Daugh- 
ter then hugs everybody and goes 
off to Euston Station to catch the 
first Blighty train. 

Greatgrandmummy, still amaz- 
ingly lucid, suddenly remembers 
a bottle of Napoleon Brandy the 
original Dada had forgotten in his 
haste to have a go at old General 
Smuts. She tells Mummy where to 
find the bottle, sage remarks are 
exchanged to the effect that some- 
day the men will kill themselves 
off in their senseless wars, until 
only a few are left for necessary 
biological purposes, and then there 
-will be a rational world. Great- 
grandmummy; Grandm’ma_ and 
Mummy then crack the bottle and 
drink a toast to Queen Victoria. 
Curtain. 

Come to think of it, I saw the 
same darned play once, in a barn 
theatre in Westport, Conn.. only 
Dada No. 1 was called Pop and 
was one of Teddy Roosevelt's 
Rough Riders, what they had 
against the middle guy was that 
he was a Democrat, instead of 
from Yorkshire, and the last 
Daughter’s young man was an 
atomic scientist, keen on blowing 





up the world. 
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Ballet- High’ Is 








Ballet in America has come of 
age. That artful blend of the best 
in dance, story and music—which 
had its modern-day inception in 
the U.S. when impresario Sol 
Hurok imported the original Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo from Europe 
in 1934—has now reached its ulti- 
mate in maturity and popularity. 

What was originally something 
exotic and strange, something “chi- 
chi and highbrow,” has been taken 
over by the commoner, and is now 
on almost every’ theatregoer’s 
schedule. What was an experiment 
17 years ago, and still a novelty 
10 or five years back, is today an 
established branch of show busi- 
ness. ‘Ballet has definitely arrived. 

The classical toe art is not only 
found now in the concert hall or 
auditorium, but also in legit, films, 
nightclubs and ice shows. Ringling 
Bros.-Barnum & Bailey circus has 
even staged a ballet. It’s become 
as staple a part of the American 
scene as baked beans or apple pie. 

Ballet has also become big busi- 


ness. Last season, for the first 
time, there were no less than six 
major ballet troupes cavorting 


through the countryside, while an- 
other half-dozen sméller groups 
aiso made extensive tours. Audi- 
ences poured out about $5,000,000 
to view an assorted display of Jong- 
hair terpsichore, half of this sum 
going to view one company, the 
Ssdler’s Wells Ballet of London. 

This season the count of major 
dance troupes is still six, although 
two aren’t so much in the classical 
department as in specialized dance 
—in Uday Shankar and his Hindu 
Ballet, and Jose Greco and his 
Spanish Ballet. But Hindu or 
Spanish dance, they cling to the 
“pallet” tag, because the word is 
now magic. ee 
| Major Troupes in Action 

America’s three major ballet 
troupes—the N.Y. City Ballet Co., 
Ballet Theatre and Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo—are very much in 
action this season, while London 
has sent a sister company of Sad- 
Jer’s Wells, called the Sadler's 
Wells Theatre Ballet to distinguish 
it from the other, to make a U, S.- 
Canadian tour. There are also 
several smaller dance groups, such 
as Marina Svetlova and her com- 
pany, Mia Slavenska and her Bal- 
let Variante, and Ana 
Spanish Ballet, to make sure that 
America doesn’t want for dancing. 

The N. Y. City Ballet Co., rapidly 
attaining critical rating as Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 dance troupe after only 
four years of playing, scheduled 
three “seasons” of appearances in 
N.Y. for 1951-52, dancing three 
weeks in September, five weeks in 

November-December, and listing a 
four-week season for February- 
Merch. 

Then the troupe heads for its 
first continental European tour, a 
prestige-laden visit to all the big 

1usie festivals and to the main 
cultural centers, on a_ five-month 
trek. The lush 20-week, $225,000 
junket, the most ambitious foreign 
trip ever taken by an American 
company, will start in Barcelona, 
take in the Maggio Music Festival 
in Florence; Paris Music Festival; 
Amsterdam, Lausanne and Edin- 
burgh Festivals; include a six-week 
period at Covent Garden, London, 
and possibly a visit to Scandinavia. 

Ballet Theatre, having started its 
season with a three-week engage- 
ment in the fall in New York, is 
currently on a cross-country gal- 
lop which will carry it through 
March. Then it, too, expects to go 
to Europe for an extensive tour. 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo is 
out onits annual countrywide trek, 
during which the troupe will dance 
for 29 consecutive weeks or more, 
not even laying off for the tradi- 
t'onally-slow pre-Xmas and pre- 
Easter weeks. Last year this com- 
pany gave 199 _ performances 
in 203 days, with only 22 nights 
off during that period. 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, in 
its debut around the country, is 
stirring up almost as much fuss as 
its elder sister did the last two sea- 
sons. The troupe is doing a 24-week 
season’s tour of the U.S..and Can- 

ada. Unheralded, unknown in the 
U.S., and comprised of young kids 
most of whom are in their early 
20's, the troupe has been cashing 
in on its sister-troupe’s reputation, 
while standing up on its own by 
virtue of the sock notices it’s been 
getting everywhere. 

At its tour’s half-way mark, 


Slogan (With Apologies to R&H) 


By ARTHUR BRONSON 


Maria’s, 


New Show Biz 








Xmas week, the troupe had taken 
in almost $750,000, a fantastic to- 
tal for an unknown young outfit. 
Some of the early season takes— 
in face of an off-season generally 
and concert biz slumps everywhere 
—have been phenomenal. Grosses 
some weeks exceeded the boff 
takes of the touring hit legit musi- 
cal, “Guys and Dolls.” 

In a split week of seven per- 
formances on the Coast, Sadler’s 
took in a huge $75,800 the first 
week in December. Week before, 
it garnered a big $57,600 for eight 
|shows in Vancouver. A week di- 
vided between Seattle and Port- 
land netted $74,700. 
|eight-performance stay racked up 
| $45,400; six more shows in Mon- 
'treal took in $46,000. And so on. 
The country is getting ballet not 
ionly in its original form, but in 
| theatre and film transformations as 
|well. The film, “Red Shoes,” built 
| around a ballet troupe, ran for two 
|years in N. Y. and is still being 
|exhibited around. “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” film based on the Offenbach 
|opera, with a major part of it de- 
voted to the dance, is this season’s 
| ba'let pic feature. 
| Samuel Goldwyn is currently 
'filming a dance picture based on 





the Hans Christian Andersen 
stories, with Sadler’s ballerina 
Moira Shearer playing opposite 


Danny Kaye in the lead. Alexander 
‘Korda is prepping a “Sleeping 
| Beauty” ballet film in Europe, 
| while indie producer Victor Pahlen 
|is mapping a classic ballet pic, 
Bho Nutcracker,” in Mexico. 

The current Metro musical, “An 
American In Paris,” has as its high- 
light a dance sequence for a finale, 
'in a ballet which runs 17 minutes. 
|Such a work in a Hollywood pic 
|10 years ago would have been un- 
|thinkable. Films devoted solely to 
| ballet, like “Red Shoes,’ would 
| have been equally unthinkable, cer- 

tainly not boxoffice, a decade back. 
Spurred by the success of “An 
American in Paris,” Gene Kelly is 
prepping for Metro a pic, “Invita- 
| tion to the Dance,” which will con- 
tain no story as such, but instead 
will focus exclusively on the terp- 
sichorean art form. 

| Legit on Broadway borrows bal- 
let’s choreographers, like Agnes de 
Mille, Jerome Robbins, George Bal- 
anchine and Michael Kidd, and its 
dancers, like Colette Marchand, 
Kathryn Lee, Muriel Bentley, Vera 
Zorina and Irina Baronova. Broad- 
way’s two current hits, “The King 
And I” and “Call Me Madam,” have 
Robbins’ choreography; “the sock 
‘Guys and Dolls” has Kidd’s dance- 
styles. In many a recent show 
(“Oklahoma,” “Brigadoon,” “On 
The Town” and others), the danc- 
ing—along classical ballet lines— 
has been the most spectacular if not 
the most important part of the show. 
Ballet has raised the standard of 
dancing in Broadway musicals, up 
and away from the one-two-three- 
and-kick routines. “Ballet-high” is 
the new show biz slogan. 


A Toronto | 








Unique Is the Word 
For B’way in ‘31 


By JACOB A. WEISER 


When a Broadway legit season 
produces several “firsts” which, in 
themselves, make theatrical his- 





tory, then that season may be re- 
garded as indeed unique. To il-| 
lustrate: 

(1) For the first time in the his- | 
tory of the theatre in America, a 
new professional play with profes- 
sional acters was presented in a 
church at rates comparable to | 
plays on Broadway. The play was | 
Christopher Fry’s “A Sleep of Pris- 
oners.” The presentation of plays 
in churches was common practice 
way back in England in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, but the prac-| 
tice fell into disuse with the ban- 
ishment of plays during the Puri- 
tan period from 1642 to 1660, | 
when Oliver Cromwell became the 
head of the Commonwealth in| 
England. 

(2) For the first time in Amer- | 
ica, a professional play with pro- | 
fessional actors was given, for! 
commercial consideration, at first | 
in a concert hall and later in a | 
theatre, in which the actors merely | 
read their parts from manuscripts 
which were placed on stands be- | 
fore them. The play is George | 
Bernard Shaw’s “Don Juan in | 
Hell.” And the illustrious cast is | 
made up of Charles Laughton, | 
Charles Boyer, Sir Cedric Hard- | 
wicke and Agnes Moorehead. 


(3 For the first time in America | 
a two-character play is such a re- 
sounding smash hit that it paid off | 
its investment within six weeks | 
after its opening, which in itself | 
is a stupendous achievement. The | 
play is Jan de Hartog’s “The Four- ; 
poster.” Moreover, it is only the | 
fourth two-character play that has | 
been presented professionally on | 
Broadway over a span of almost 30 | 
years. The others were “The First | 
50 Years,” by Henry Myers; “Jeal- 
ousy,” by Eugene Walter, and 
“Close Quarters,” by Gilbert Len- 
nox. 

(4) For the first time within the 
memory of the modern theatregoer 
two outstanding stars are present- 
ing, in repertory, on Broadway, 
two plays that treat with the same 
central character. The plays are 
Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleo- 
patra” and Shaw's “Caesar and 
Cleopatra.” The stellar performers 
are Vivien Leigh and Laurence 
Olivier. 


(5) And finally, though it is a 
carryover from the spring of 1951, 
there is a play on Broadway with- 
out a woman in its cast. The play 
is “Stalag 17” by Donald Bevan 
and Edmund Trzcinski. Not since 
1925, when R. C. Sherriff’s “Jour- 
ney’s End” captivated America, 
was there a play on Broadway 
which did not boast a single dis- 
taffer. However, there was another 
all-male piece of far lesser persua- 
sion—“The First Legion’”—season 
34-35. 
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Katharine CORNELL and Guthrie McCLINTIC (yo ney, Pe S24 


It took him a long time to for- can be said for billboarding. 


| table, he tried. 
| it, I went over and 


A Memory of 


C. B. Gochran- 


By HANNEN SWAFFER 


London. 

Charlie Cochran was a Barnum 
and a Ziegfeld in one. Banging 
the drum and staging scenes of 
distinction and beauty gave him 
equal joy. A Pirandello play, 
“The Miracle,” a prizefight, a cir- 
cus or a Fat Girl in a sideshow— 
outside all these he shouted “Walk 
up” until his lungs gave way. 

He was not only the greatest 
showman Britain ever possessed. 
His brazenness proclaimed, but did 
not destroy, an exquisite taste pos- 
sessed by few business men in the 
world: of the theatre. 

Sometimes he banged the drum 


until he broke it. Sometimes he 
was so extravagant that he nearly 
broke his backers. But always he 
staged a comeback. 


I would rank him, as a conver- 
sationalist, when he was in his best 
mood, beside Will Rogers and not 
far behind Churchill and Lloyd 
yeorge, both of whom I have heard 
in the intimacy of their homes, at 
their family dinner table and in 
the House of Commons lobby. I 
admired his brain, his nerve, his 
discernment, his enterprise. 

We often quarreled—-yes, for 
years at atime. We were both im- 


| perious, I suppose, and will clashed 


with will. Besides, Cocky was in- 
tolerant of criticism. If I pointed 
out that one of his swans was only 
a goose, there was a row which 
neither of us sought to end. 
When, once, Morris Gest tried 
his best to make us friendly, he 
succeeded—but only for a week or 


“Do me a favor, Swaffie,” said 
Morris, leaving the Savoy Grill 
table he was sharing with the 
Cochrans, to walk to mine. “Come 
and shake hands with Charlie.” 


“But he wouldn’t shake hands 
with me,” I protested. 


“Think of Christmas bells and 
Father Christmas,” went on Gest. 
“Come over and be friends.” 


Three times, returning to my 
At last, chancing 
shook Coch- 
ran’s hand. In a moment we were 
friends again. We spoke as though 
we had never rowed. 


Later, when Cocky and Gest 
went upstairs to Al Woods’ room, 
Gest shouted: “Al, isn’t it wonder- 
ful! Christmas bells. Father Christ- 
mas! Swiffie and Charlie have 
shaken hands.” 


While Al, who naturally didn’t 
care a damn, was pretending he 
had never heard of the row, Gest 
saw an American pal of Woods’ 
enter the room. 


“Get out, you rat,” he shouted. 
“Get out.” 


“Christmas bells,” jeered Al. 
“Try some of the Father Christ- 
mas stuff yourself.” 


“That doesn’t apply to that 
swine,” yelled Gest. “He robbed 
me of $500 years ago—and I’ve 
never seen him since.” 


Next day, when Cochran drove 
me to the hotel where Mickey 
Walker was training for a fight 
C. B. was promoting with Tex 
Rickard, he talked all the way of 
how it seemed as though we had 
never quarreled, of the years of 
friendship we had lost, and how 
we could never row again. 

But—the fight, a few days later, 
was a fiasco. Because I was the 
only reporter who said so, and in 
big headlines, Cochran and I were 
again at war. I think for five years 
that time. 


| ‘Blackbirds’ Blues | 


Our first trouble was over his 
first staging of a “Blackbirds” com- 
pany including Florence Mills. Al- 
bert de Courville was bringing a 
rival all-black show and I protest- 
ed—perhaps wrongly—against the 
importation of colored foreign art- 
ists at a time when work for Brit- 
ish acts was scarce. 


So, on the first night, Cochran 
threw me out of his theatre. 
“There’s no room for you in any 
show of mine,” he said. As I was 
barred from a dozen theatres soon 
after, that was only one. 


When he staged an “Ann Chris- 








give my attack on the rodeo he 
brought to Wembley, with the pres- 
ent King and Queen sitting all 
through the first performance. [I 
thought it cruelty—and so did the 
Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, which. pros- 
ecuted Cochran and Tex Austin, 
the promoters. They were acquit- 
ted—but only by seven magisterial 
votes to five. 





That ended rodeo in Britain— 
and it was followed by a bank- 
ruptcy in which Cochran owed 


£94,000 more than his assets. So 
popular was he, though, that al- 
though small theatrical traders 
suffered, he was pitied and even 
acclaimed. “Good old Charlie,” 
| was shouted. Cochran found fresh 
| backers and fought his way back to 
| a prosperity his daring deserved. 

| Our other rows were numerous, 
| I would not stand for his ballyhoo. 
As I do not myself write lies, I 
object to the overstatements of 
showmen. 


Mind you, though, there was a 
sincerity of purpose behind Coch- 
ran’s exaggerations. He really 
loved the theatre and, when we 
were on speaking terms, I loved 
him for it. When he was knighted 
and the Guards played music from 
his “Bless the Bride” show while 
he was being told by the King to 
“Arise Sir Charles,” he had de- 
served the title for his great sery- 
ices to the theatre. 


He brought to London, from 
America and the continent, many 
artists of brilliant talents and in- 
numerable shows of outstanding 
merit. 


And his shrewdness is illustrat- 
ed in the story of how, when he 
had an unsuccessful revue run- 
ning, he asked big-hearted Will 
Rogers to act in it for a month and 
then sent him a blank check— 
knowing he wouldn’t fill it in! The 
only one who complained was the 
agent. He didn’t get any commis- 
sion! 

Cochran's achievements, for they 
exceed those of any other six Lon- 
don managers, all combined, were 
always “news.” Charlie was al- 
Ways a “personality.” Being his 
friend was a privilege. Quarreling 
with him barred one from the de- 
light of his company. 


It is extraordinary to realize that 
he and I, friends, enemies, inti- 
mates, foes, were actually born in 
the same village. This we did not 
know—for my mother only hap- 
pened to by staying there at the 
time with her sister—until, during 
the first world war, Cocky showed 
me, what was hard to get then, a 
passport stamped with an Amer- 
ican visa. 

“Born in Lindfield, Sussex?” I 
said. “Why so was I!” 


“Nonsense,” he replied. 


When I proved it to be true, 
Cochran soon discovered a myth- 
ical birthplace for me and used to 
point it out to visitors. 


L&Y LEAD ATTACK ON 








OLD 3-SHEET AS PASSE 


Minneapolis. 
Russell Lewis and Howard 
Young, producers of the touring 


| “Cocktail Party,” have anticipated 
| other legit managements in decid- 
| ing that three-sheets, 24’s and win- 
| dow cards are no longer effective 
|ad-promotion gimmicks for legit. 
|On instructions from the  pro- 
| ducers, Anthony Buttitta, the 
'show’s advance man, is using no 
paper at all, 


_ Instead of billboards plastered 
jis alleys, etc., the T. S. Eliot play 
| uses three-sheets only for front of 
| the house billing. In some cases, 
where the policy of the theatre is 
to print its own three-sheet signs, 
L&Y use none at all. They also 
juse no window cards and, it’s 
| claimed, some local managers who 
Swear by them but usually leave 
{them stacked around the cloak 
;room, are yelling about it. 

| Instead of billboards, Buttitta is 
placing cards in trolleys and 
| busses, usually on the outside of 
he bus and generally 21x44-inch 
size, printed in luminous paint. 
These cost more than window 





tie” season with Arthur Hopkins—|cards, about the same as three- 
and I, who had bought a seat, gave , Sheets, and considerably more to 
Pauline Lord her wildest rave.| post, as it involves renting the 
,Cochran couldn’t understand: “I| space on cars and busses. But the 
| thought that Swaffer was an enemy | system, it’s claimed, gets results, 
which L&Y believe is more than 
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THEY SHALL NOT PASS! 





Evolution and Revolution of the ‘Skulls’ ; 
Yclept ‘Courtesies,’ ‘Annie Oakleys’ 





By BERNARD SOBEL 


Though all sorts of books have been written about the 
history of the theatre from its ancient origin in Egypt to 
the current infringement of television, no one, it seems, has 
ever turned out even a Single chapter on free tickets of 
admission. Yet such a chapter could 
be fascinating, filled with hopes and 
disappointments, humor, pathos and 
skullduggery. It would reflect, also, 
the changing professional attitude to- 
ward a free list. 

In the ’90s, for instance, free tickets 
were called “courtesies” and compli- 
mentaries,” gracious terms that were 
flattering to the recipients. Eventually, 
however, these euphemistic expres- 
sions gave way to realistic words like 
“passes,” “ducats,” “two-on-the-arm,” 
“two-on-the-cuff,” ‘“deadheads” and 
“Annie Oakleys,” a linguistic associa- 
tion with the famous lady sharpshooter that has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Some ‘sources aver it de- 
rives from the holes she shot into objects thrown airward 
during her act; cuffo tix are usually punched, viz “Oak- 
leys.” 

Just when people began getting into shows for nothing 
is the first of a number of tantalizing questions that 
presents itself to the theatrical antiquarian. Did, for in- 
stance, certain suave Greeks barge their way, gratis, into 
the dramas of Aeschylus, Euripides, Aristophanes and 
Sophocles? Did certain smooth Elizabethans slide into 
crowded inn yards, without paying, to see the Mystery, 
Morality and Miracle plays? Did a select group of favored 
persons see shows for nothing during the Restoration? 

The answer to that last question is “Yes, indeed.” Foot- 
men, employed by rich or titled employers, enjoyed this 
privilege in a reserved section of the playhouse called the 
“Footmen’s Gallery.” ° 


Here they assembled at every performance before the 
curtain rose, to watch the play, not for their own enjoy- 
ment, but, oddly enough, to oblige their employers. For 
if the opening scenes proved interesting, the footmen 
would leave the theatre hastily, rush home and recom- 
mend, the piece to their masters and mistresses who would 
then ride to the theatre to see the remainder of the per- 
formance. 


This practice grew te such proportions that the footmen 
acquired a publicity value as mouth-to-mouth boosters of 
the show. Eventually, as a result, they began to feel and 
emphasize their own importance. They actually believed 
that the theatre couldn’t do without them until one night, 
an astute manager came along and ordered them out. 


“I ean use that free space,” he said, “for paying patrons 
and increase my receipts accordingly.” 

But, incredible as it may seem, the footmen stood on 
their imagined rights and forced their way into the the- 
atre. Openly belligerent, they marched down from the 
gallery onto the stage, and started a fight in the midst 
of the performance, defying manager, audience and actors, 

There followed a few moments of suspense and excite- 
ment after which the combat dwindled soon into a futile 
fracas. The footmen were ejected from the theatre and 
their special gallery was closed to them forever. 


But the pass-hound still lives on and also free admis- 
sions. Today, however, the privilege of entering free is 
largely confined to a signed list which the management 
sends over to the boxoffice about 8 o’clock in the evening 
and which gives the name and professional connection of 
the guest. Sometimes the letters “N. T.” appear after the 
name, an abbreviation for “No Tax,” a dispensation limited 
by the Government to newspapermen and magazine 
writers or, generally, the “working press.” 


“Do you recognize the profession?” was the polite ques- 
tion that unemployed actors used to ask the managers up 
to about 25 years ago; and the managers, impressed by the 
divinity of the thespian, would hand out a couple of free 
seats. Nowadays, such a request would be met with a 
curt negative. Seats for good shows are too valuable to 
give away and unless the applicant is on the accredited 
free list, he can’t possibly get in without paying. And 
even when a manager is willing to let someone through 
the door, without a ticket, he is liable to get into trouble 
for seeming evasion of the federal admission tax. 

Gate-Crashers . | 

At various times, little rackets have flourished whereby 
Ppasshounds have outwitted both manager and ticket taker. 

For a number of years, when magazines and articles 
about the stage were more numerous than they are today, 
phony writers used to stage fake interviews for free ad- 
missions. Pretending that they had to study the play 
before doing the article, they managed to see the show 
without ever writing a line about it. Sometimes, too, the 
star, flattered by an interviewer's attention, would say, 

I'll have a couple of seats put aside for you, any night 
you care to go.” 

Bolder grafiers get into shows even now by going up to 
the boxoffice and demanding tickets which were left sup- 
posedly by the press agent. The treasurer, always eager 
to treat the press courteously, sometimes falls for this 
procedure. They look down the list and even though the 
name is missing, they hand out a location, for fear of 
offending someone with influence. 


The late “Tammany” Young and “One-Eyed” Connelly 
were famous for ability to crash opening nights, but the 
tribe is fast dying out. Occasionally, though, a woman in 
evening dress with jewels and orchids will walk up to the 
doorman at a premiere and say, “May I please stand inside 
until my husband arrives with the tickets?” 


But once this permission is granted, the lady grafter 
won't budge until she sees the entire show for free. 
will p2PPosite of this situation is found in the man who 
ingly pays for tickets and then begs the boxoffice 
‘easurer to punch holes in them. 
he q want my friends to think they’re passes,” he explains 
“cause he knows that the fascination of the theatre is so 
Breat in New York that anyone close enough to it to get 
Passes, has an influence that may prove advantageous. The 
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Chicago. 

Once“upon a time there were a round dozen daring, 
resourceful, understanding showmen sometimes referred to 
as “producing managers.” Each maintained an office, gen- 
erally in a theatre he owned or leased and which he 
operated as a mandarin-king. 

It is not difficult to remember the 
names of these producing managers. 
There were Charles Frohman, his 
brother Daniel, Abe Erlanger, Flo 
Ziegfeld, George White, Earl Carroll, 
Sam H. Harris, A. H. Woods, Winthrop 
Ames, Charles B. Dillingham, Lee Shu- 
bert and George Tyler. For good 
measure toss in Henry B. Harris, Wag- 
enshal & Kemper and a few actor- 
managers like James K. Hackett, Rob- 
ert B. Mantell, Fritz Leiber, Otis Skin- 
ner and Walker Whiteside. Then, 
there were Amelia Bingham, Mrs. 
Fiske and Blanche Walsh on the distaff side. One might 
permit memorabilia to bring “on stage’’ many more. But 
I believe I have made my point. 

Each operated or owned theatres and produced plays. 
In their general office they employed a large staff, includ- 
ing a general manager who looked after business details. 
A booking manager did nothing but work on routes, see- 
ing that consecutive time was had to reduce costs in tour- 
ing. A general press representative wrote and distributed 
the needed puffs and always issued a weekly or monthly 
press sheet to every drama critic in the land. A play- 
reader was constantly browsing through every manuscript 
sent in and, after discarding those that were impossible for 
production, recommended some for “night-reading’”’ by 
the producing manager. 
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| Producer Made Final Decision | 





It was the producing manager who made the final deci- 
sion and, when made, it was he who invested his own 
money. Sometimes he invited a friend to invest or let 
“K & E” or the Shuberts take a piece. But, even in such 
cases, it was he who had the most to lose. He was the 
pivot around which the business spun. His was the sole 
responsibility for success or failure. 


Generally he was an astute businessman as well as 
artiste, and so he was most careful. Besides, it was his 
money. He had a reputation to uphold, and when he 
sent forth a production his name was at the masthead and 
he presented his best effort. It had to succeed. That is 


This Is the Day of Another Vanishing 
_ American—the Producer-Manager 


By RALPH T. KETTERING== 








why the names I have listed herein were important and 
meant so much to show biz. 

But I am fearful that I have pointed out a “vanishing 
American.” No longer are there the dozens of great the- 
atrical offices, staffed by employees working for the one 
producer exclusively and for no one else. No longer are 
theatres owned, leased or operated by producing man- 
agers. 

Let’s look at what has happened. 

An author writes a play. He takes it to a lawyer friend. 
The lawyer telephones a few clients. Together they get 
the needed bankroll. Then, they hire a general manager 
who may be working for two, three or even more other 
fellows in the same capacity. This general manager, with a 
bit of advice from the author which is not asked for or 
wanted, orders a production built and painted, and hires 
actors. He goes over to see Elias or Gus and pencils in 
a proposed route. Most likely it will start in New Haven, 
include a week in Philadelphia and, if this pre-Broadway 
booking holds promise but not security, the show may 
jump to Detroit, Toronto, Omaha or even Kansas City. 
Where it will go from there is anyone’s guess. Consecutive 
time to reduce costs of touring is not considered. What's 
the difference? If it flops—well, that’s that. If it hits 
costs mean nothing in getting into a mainstem theatre. 

P.A. May Work for Several ] 

The press agent may work for three or four different 
shows at one and the same time. He hires some assistants 
to help and they all concentrate on Broadway. The 
hinterland drama editors must subscribe to at least two 
New York dailies to find out what goes. Those days when 
he could look over a dozen or more press sheets from a 
general press representative and clip items are gone for- 
ever. 

Out my way, in Chicago, we only hear of a few produc- 
ing managers. We know there are The Theatre Guild, 
Rodgers & Hammerstein and some others, because they 
send shows our way and we read their names in the drama 
columns. But we know little about what they intend to 
send us in the future. Plays that are smashes on Broad- 
way find mention in road city columns. The others, booked 
in on a fortnight’s notice, are only listed when the advance 
agent arrives in town. What is true of Chicago is true of 
every road city. 

Operating theatres is now a real estate matter. Produc- 
ing shows is a gambling game. Costs are higher, which 
discourages new producers and new authors. Most of the 
musicals come from one or two sets of collaborators. 
Likewise the non-musicals. Strawhats offer the only basis 
for learning how to act or write. Unless, of course, you 
think TV the better medium for your talent. 





tickets, no matter how much he pays for them, add to his 
prestige value. 


An amusing result of this procedure is related in “Show 
Biz” which describes the plight of a man who bought 
tickets, had them punched and then, when the perform- 
ance was cancelled because of the star’s illness, couldn't 
exchange them for another night or recover his money 
because the holes in his tickets indicated that he hadn't 
paid for them. 

In one instance, the distribution of theatre passes had 
an extraordinary influence on New York stage history. 
About 20 years ago, every theatre employed what was 
called an advertising agent whose job was to place posters 
and window cards in butcher shops, candy stores and 
saloons throughout the city. Competition for these pre- 
ferred locations was keen, and often an agent would offer 
the shop owner more than the customary number of passes 
in order to secure important display space. (An old term 
for these was “window privilege,” or lithograph pass.) 
| ‘Went Over With a Leblang’ | 

One day, in 1897, these passes took on unexpected mone- 
tary value. Joe Leblang, who owned a little cigar store 
near Times Square, got the idea of buying the free tickets 
back from small store owners at 50 cents apiece and then 
selling them at cutrate prices to friends who were fond of 
the theatre, but couidn’t afford to pay boxoffice prices. 

The store owners snapped up Leblang’s idea so quickly 
that he decided to buy as many more tickets as he could 
get. 

Soon Leblang’s business grew so large that he saw the 
possibility of linking it up with the professional theatre. 
So he offered to buy a certain number of seats for shows 
which were failing. 

At first the managers, conservative and suspicious, re- 
ceived his proposal with contempt. After a time, however, 
Joe Weber (& Fields) became a producing manager; and 
when his show started tottering he voluntarily offered 
Leblang a block of tickets. 

Weber’s example was soon followed by the other man- 
agers, with the result that the Leblang cutrate agency 
soon outgrew the cigar store and became, in new and 
larger quarters, the mecca for thousands of customers 
anxious to see shows at reduced rates. Eventually, Leblang 
made a fortune, nursing along limp plays like “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” into financial hits. 

About five or six years ago the custom of giving away 
passes was renewed on a scale never before contemplated. 
Before opening on Broadway, producers tested their plays 
out-of-town. The custom was expensive because of trans- 
portation, advertising and hotel costs; and it gradually 
grew meaningless because of the marked difference in the 
reactions of out-of-town audiences and New York audi- 
ences. (Some producers, of course, still prefer the out- 
of-town tryout.) - 

The out-of-town audience is comparatively “easy” and 
receptive, easily pleased, while the New York audience 
is sophisticated, hard, and even combative. “Trying it 
on the dog,” as a result, has practically died out in favor 
of the metropolitan preview. i 

Now, as a result, producers present sometimes as many 
as five or six of these previews, giving out hundreds of 
seats to hospitals and department stores, in their efforts 
to test public response. They make a desperate effort, 
also, to keep Broadwayites from attending, for fear that 











their comments may reach the ears of critics and ticket 
speculators and thereby hurt reviews and business. Some- 
times, too, special agents sell these previews for benefits, 
thereby paying off some of the initial production costs. 

In certain cases, these seats are numbered, but in other 
cases when the slogan is “First come, first served,” the 
theatre becomes a madhouse with everyone rushing for an 
aisle seat, no matter who is trampled under foot. 


Once Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., broke theatrical prece- 
dents by giving away all the seats in the Ziegfeld Theatre 
for a regular, scheduled performance during the highly 
successful run of “Rio Rita.” The occasion was Lind- 
bergh‘s takeoff when he expressed the hope that on his 
return he might see the musical. This request Ziegfeld 
remembered, and when the flyer returned, he put on the 
celebration. And not content with providing free seats, 
the Glorifier served refreshments between the acts. 


Soon after the market crash, a new racket developed on 
Broadway. People received oral or printed invitations to 
see certain shows for nothing. But when they arrived at 
the theatre, they discovered to their surprise, that they 
had to pay 50 or 75 cents “Government” tax. Sume of this 
money the producer pocketed, allegedly, to keep the show 
running. (“Service” charges on passes have been quite a 
windfall for managements.) 


Keeping shows running in this manner is seldom pos- 
sible now for the simple reason that newspaper criticism 
is so destructive that poor shows usually close after one 
or two performances. 


During World War II Broadway was generous in giving 
free tickets to service men and women. The Stage Door 
Canteen distributed these largely through a central office, 
where the long line of uniformed applicants, eager for a 
sight of the footlights, made a colorful and touching pic- 
ture. 
| Strictly From Cartier | 

The most elaborate tickets ever given out for a first 
night were the gift of A. L. Erlanger in honor of the open- 
ing of the theatre which once bore his name. They were 
gold-plated and mailed together with pasteboard dupli- 
cates in small flannel envelopes like those used for silver- 
ware, 

When “Life with Father” attained its fifth anniversary, 
the producer, Oscar Serlin, and the authors, Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse, gave away not only free tickets 
for the last performance, but threw in, also, a free cham- 
pagne supper for the entire audience. 


Memorable also was the opening of “South Pacific.” 
The guests received free copies of the morning papers and 
while they dined and drank at the expense of the pro- 
ducers, they learned, simultaneously, what the critics 
thought of the entertainment. 

Among the many legends dealing with the boxoffice 
there is one that concerns the Messrs. Shubert and the 
old Studebaker Theatre in Chicago. When the Shuberts 
boughts this historic playhouse they discovered, to their 
horror, the following sign over the marquee: 

ALL PASSES 
ONLY ART ENDURES 

But the sign did not remain there long. It was obliterated 
the morning after the purchase. 

In summing up the pass nuisance, Marcus Heiman, vet- 
eran theatrical man, remarks: “Show business is the only 
business that gives away what it sells.” 
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Tix Hassle, Old Tale With New Twists, 
- Still Showing No Sign of Bway Solution 


In the theatre, at least, the ex- 
pression should be, “As certain as 
death, taxes and the ticket prob- 
lem.” No matter what else may 
happen, agitation over tickets is, 
like the poor, always with us. It’s 
the one exception to the truism | 
that there’s nothing wrong with| 
the theatre that a hit won't cure. | 
In the case of a hit, the ticket | 
problem really comes into its own. | 

Probably there’s been a ticket 
problem as long as there’s been 
a theatre—and “theatre” in this 
instance includes the Roman char- 
jot races and gladiatorial contests. 
Recently some _ research-minded 
observer unearthed the fact that 
during the last century, when | 
Charles Dickens was to give one | 
of his readings, there was a public 








outcry because scalpers had cor- | 
nered the ticket supply—doubless | 
by distribution of whatever they | 


called “ice” in those days. (‘‘Ice” 
is the extra-legal money paid by 
brokers for tickets). 


The clamor about tickets is us- | 


ually loudest when a hit is in- 
volved, as witness the furore (in- 
cluding the probe by the then 
N. Y. License Commissioner John 
M. Murtagh, and the consequent 
revocation of broker ~ licenses) 


Pacific.” But the problem is both 
more commonplace and painful for 
the management of a non-hit show 
—when the reverse difficulty is 
how to dispose of too many tickets. 
The solution of how to get an un- 
limited supply of tickets to a show 
everyone wants to see continues to 
stump even the self-appointed ex- 
perts outside the trade. 

Rubber Walls 


Until someone makes good the 
old gag about a theatre with rub- 
ber walls, the problem of insuf- 
ficient tickets for smash hits just 
won't fade away. The same peo- 
ple who squawk the loudest about 
inability to get tickets for the 
smashes. are the ones who insist 
upon going during the first weeks 
of a run, and thereby create the 
demand. 

There are several courses open 
to this impatient public. It can 
get tickets in advance by mail or- 
der, taking a chance that the show 
will be a hit. It can buy through 
clubs or benefit party organiza- 
tions and take the flops with the 
hits. It can play safe, wait for 
the reviews of the show and then 
wait to get tickets. Or it can 
wait for the reviews and, by pay- 
ing the black-market price, patron- 
ize a scalper and satisfy the crav- 
ing to be among the early birds 
who brag to their friends. Or, if 
in that still-fairly-select strata of 
menaces with an “in,” the eager 
legiters can impose on their strate- 
Zicaily-placed acquaintances. to 
get “house seats.” 
| ‘House Seat’ Bogey | 

A few words about “house 
seats.” To those called upon to 
obtain these tickets, it’s a puzzle 
how brokers manage to stay in 
business any more, since apparent- 
ly everyone seems to have an “in” 








for house seats and only a 
“square” patronizes an agency 
nowadays. It’s curious, too, that 


practically nobody seems to go to 
the theatre in couples these days— 
people who ask for house seats al- 
ways need four. And; as has be- 
come a stale jest in the trade, 
everyone who wants tickets for a 
hit is celebrating an anniversary 
or his_ wife’s. birthday, which 
through some _ curious circum- 
stance he knew about only three 
days in advance. 

Clubs, which a couple of seasons 
ago seemed likely to improve at 
least a few aspects of the ticket 
problem, have not borne out that 
hope, and have apparently be- 
come snarled in special difficulties 


of their own—in the case of Show- | 
of-the-Month Club this has taken | 


the form of inability to get allot- 
ments to shows playing Shubert 
houses. But a more basic problem 
for the clubs is that in order to 


| grow, so it presumably 


become so marked that extra-space 
| display ads in the Sunday drama 
nearly three years ago over “South ; Pases, 
| evoke 


By HOBE MORRISON 


get seats for the hits (which, if 
they are to exist, they must give 
their members), they must buy in 
advance, which involves heavy fi- 
nancial risk. 

Although no one thinks benefit 
theatre parties are ideal, least of 
all the party agents, this form of 
group distribution continues to 
meets a 
need. Frequently-mentioned faults 
of the party setup are that audi- 
ences tend to be unresponsive, 
that heavy party bookings tend to 
shut out the regular public and 
the broker trade for the early part 
of a run, and that patrons are 
overcharged. Lately, the party 
agents themselves have been given 
more than the usual headaches 
from the system by the postpone- 
ment of opening dates and the ne- 
cessity of rearranging bookings, 
and by the growing number of 
house seats withheld by manage- 
ments. 


Advance Orders 

A relatively new development in 
the ticket situation is the accent 
on advance mail orders. In the 
last few seasons, with the knowi- 
edge that seats for hits will be 
scarce and high-priced for months 
after the opening, legit fans have 
tended more and more to order in 
advance by mail. This trend has 





specifically designed to 
mail orders, have become 
|commonplace. In the case of the 
| current “King and I,” such ads 
| were inserted nearly six weeks be- 
fore the opening, and in the case 
(of the forthcoming “Venus Ob- 
| served” they first appeared more 
{than 10 weeks ahead. 

Producer Leland Hayward, by 
ingenious use of orders for pre- 
vious shows, has built up a valu- 
able mailing list through which 
| he solicits advance buying from 
|}former patrons. By these and 
| other devices, plus the fact that 
theatre treasurers have generally 
been far-seeing enough to send de- 
sirable locations to advance mail 
order patrons, this form of ad- 
vance “insurance” has grown enor- 
mously in recent years. It has not, 
despite enthusiastic pressagentry, 
reached the $1,000,000 level for 
any show, but in some instances 
as much as $300,000 or $400,000 
has been sold by advance mail 
order. 


The idea of a central ticket office, 
urged by various trade figures a 
couple of seasons ago, hasn’t been 
heard much lately. Such a setup 
apparently involves too many dif- 
ficulties to be feasible, at least 
until the plight of the theatre in 
general becomes more critical. Ad- 
mittedly, no form of such a sys- 





| virtually 


tem could create more tickets for 
hits, but might increase business 
for the intermediate draws and 
perhaps even for the flops. How- 
ever, no one in the theatre is in- 
terested much in improving the 
lot of the borderline shows— 
everyone thinks in terms of hits. 


While other issues wax and 
wane as topics of discussion in the 
endless babble about theatre 
tickets, the brokers continue to 
be the top subject of controversy. 
The Murtagh probe, which brought 
the agencies into Page One promi- 
nence fer a while, seems to have 
had little other effect. Within the 
last year the brokers have ob- 
tained an increase from 75c to $1 
(exclusive of tay) in the. legal per- 
ticket fee, but it’s generally as- 
sumed in the trade that a major 
part of agency revenue comes from 
over-the-limit sales. 

Similarly, it’s 
lieved in the trade that most box- 
office personnel get “ice,” but while 
everyone piously con- 
demns the practice, certain cynical 
observers claim that a large percent- 
age of house managers, company 
managers, general managers and 
even some of the fairly eminent 
producers share in the proceeds. 
Also, there has been no move to 
pay boxoffice men more than the 
union scale of $115 for treasurers 
and $95 for assistants, which is ap- 
proximate starvation level consid- 
ering that these employees are 
paid only when the theatre is 
lighted. 





| Own Competition | 

Some brokers argue that the 
theatre is practically the only 
business which operates in com- 
petition with its sales organiza- 
tion. By this they mean that pro- 
ducers and theatre owners allow 
no commission on agency sales 
and thus undersell them at the 
boxoffice. For the $1 fee, brokers 
are expected to carry charge ac- 
counts, deliver tickets, push lesser 
draws in preference to the hits, 
keep almost impossibly compli- 
cated accounts, “eat” unsold seats 
to hits (on penalty of having their 
allotments cut), support a fund to 
police themselves and, under the 
new setup, make speculative ad- 
vance “buys” of incoming shows. 

Whether the broker problem 
would be much improved by giv- 
ing the agencies a per-ticket com- 
mission or fee and setting ticket 
prices the same at both the box- 
office and the brokers, is a ques- 
tion nobody has tried to put to 
the test. Also, suggestions that 
much of the speculative aspect of 
the ticket situation would be elimi- 
nated if lower-floor seats were 
scaled, have not been tried. Sevy- 
eral producers and theatre owners 





advocate such a policy, but most 
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Currently Appearing in “THE KING AND I” 
Wishes everyone “something wondefful” for the holiday season. 
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When he died his obituary did 
not appear in the N. Y. Times, 
nor did Variety note his passing. 
Broadway continued on its restless, 
turbulent way, with only a few 
realizing that a character who had 
been identified with it for many 
years was no longer making his 
daily and nightly rounds of the 
Fifties. 

Whiskey was a theatre dog, one 
of a chosen and, presumably, for- 


“A Bway Pooch Passes 


By JOHN BYRAM 





| 





pants. At first he loved to tear 
pages out of or muss up any play- 
script that happened to be lying 
around, but later he grew quite 
selective. In time only the really 
bad ones suffered from the dep- 
redations of his teeth and paws, 
However, around the theatre a 
slightly sooty Whiskey, tail wag- 
ging and his whiskers parted a 
la Charles Evans Hughes, was 
nothing less than angelic. He never 
interfered with a rehearsal, no mat- 


| ter how long or how tiresome, and 
| he never tried to stop an actor in 
tunate breed. He was not a star/the performance of his duty. The 


| 


like the talented performer in| necessity for discipline backstage 
| seemed to impress him as much as 


“Top Banana,” but, without ever 
having appeared in public, his 
whole life was linked with the 
stage and its people. In early pup- 
py days, this Sealyham, who al- 
ways had trouble keeping his 
whiteness unsullied by the Broad- 
way grime, was introduced to the 
easy going life of the theatre. Jean 
Muir bought him in England and 
took him to California with her. 
When she went back to London 
and was faced with a problem of 


| 
j 


it did the others. 
Whiskey easily adapted himself 


| to the irregular hours of the stage. 
| Firmly leashed to my wife, he 


| 


| 


| dog. 


putting him in quarantine for six | 
|and middle west. Solely through 
|his efforts all dogs were barred 
| by the Ambassador East in Chi- 


months, she gave Whiskey to my 
wife. 

At that time, Whiskey, just 
emerging from puppyhood, had 
been a Hellywood dog, but he soon 
learned Times Square ways. He 
began his career in New York by 
growling at a noted playwright, 
snapping at a film executive, leap- 
ing after a sailor on the Bremen, 
obviously a Nazi, and picking a 
quarrel with a waiter in a theatri- 
cal restaurant. In these days 
Whiskey was as cocky as George 
M. Cohan was in his youth, and 
he was always ready for an argu- 
ment or to do the expected un- 
expectedly. “All dogs love me,” 
said Gertrude Lawrence, reaching 
out for a pat. “Grrr,” replied 
Whiskey, possibly not realizing that 
he was trying to take the hand 
off of one of the most valuable 
properties in show business. 

As he grew older, it developed 
that he was not bad tempered, but 
temperamental, as stage folk are 
expected to be. His critical abili- 
ties improved but he was no less 
forceful in expressing them. Al- 
ways of an independent turn of 
mind, he once disagreed with the 
famous dramatic critic, to the dras- 
tic disarrangement of the critic’s 


would walk around town at all 
hours of the day or night. He was 
as willing to stroll at the unrea- 
sonable hour of 8 a.m., if necessity 
required it, as at the more normal 
hour of 2 a.m. Though he spent 
15 years in the theatrical district, 
with 55th Street as his headquar- 
ters, he was not an untravelled 
He had been to England, 
California, Florida, and on several 
tours with plays through the east 


cago. Among tryout towns he liked 
Boston best, but he did not care 
much for Pittsburgh. He was built 
too low to the ground for comfort 
there. 


Theatre dogs are, I suppose, a 
very special type even among city 
canines. They are pampered and 
spoiled, but they also develop 
uniqueness of personality. The 
whole neighborhood knew Whiskey, 
and he regarded it as his special 
domain. A hit at the Ziegfeld 
brought him joy—too bad he 
couldn’t have lived to see the ex- 
citement caused by the Oliviers— 
and he was always glad to see the 
opera doing well at City Center 
though it created traffic problems 
for him. En route to the park he 
would usually pause to observe the 
billing at the Century. His influ- 
ence on the American drama was 
a small and, perhaps, negative one, 
but it did manage to make itself 
felt, sometimes rather emphatical- 
ly. Those who knew Whiskey and 
miss him feel that in his own tiny 
way he contributed to the general 
picture of the theatrical business 
in New York and that something 
has gone out of it with his pass- 
ing. 





people in the trade dismiss the 
idea as “impractical” or even “im- 
possible.” That it might drasti- 
cally reduce house seat requests 
for the devils who have unwilling- 
ly become virtual “brokers” in the 
field is an intriguing prospect. 


There is almost constant agita- 
tion, particularly from letters-to- 
the-editor writers, about allegedly 
high ticket prices. Yet the price 
of theatre tickets has, for the most 
part, risen only 33% in the last 
20 years, while the general price 
level (including the theatre pro- 
duction and operating costs) has 
multiplied several times in the 
same period. In the case of mu- 
sicals, the price of tickets today 
is, in’ many cases, actually below 
that of 20-odd years ago. 


It is this dilemma of ever-rising 
costs and static revenue that wor- 
ries and discourages those in the 
trade. A manufacturer or mer- 
chant, affected by rising costs, can 
increase circulation and/or raise 
prices. But the producer or thea- 
tre owner can do neither. He can- 
not expand the walls of the theatre 
(although in a few cases more 
seats have been crowded into the 
same space); he cannot increase 
the number of performances, and 
he’s already being bombarded with 
claims that ticket prices are too 
high, so he faces violent protest 
and perhaps even a decrease in ac- 
tual revenue if he raises the ad- 
mission scale. 


However, despite agitation (some 
of it seemingly on the assumption 
that some sort of moral or ethical 
principle is involved), minor price 
boosts are being made. For ex- 
ample, the scale for musicals, 
which was generally $4.80 (includ- 
ing tax) about 10 years ago and 
has more recently been $6 and in 
many cases, is now $6.60 or $7.20. 
For non-musicals, the old $3.60 





rate was changed some _ seasons 
ago to $4.80, and is now creeping 
up to $5.40 and $6 for weekend 
nights. 

There has been, inevitably, con- 
siderable clamor over this trend. 
But there has been no clearly 
defined resistance. The tradi- 
tional boxoffice man’s observation, 
“They'll pay anything for a hit, 
but they won’t take a flop as a 
gift,’ grows truer each season. 
Thus, “King and I,” with a $7.20 
top, has been consistently the 
most-in-demand ticket for many 
months, while numerous $6 musi- 
cals, and a few pop-priced ones, 
have quickly withered and dis- 
appeared in the face of public in- 
difference. Same is true of the 
shows with a $6 top weekends. 
And, of course, there’s the Lau- 
rence Olivier-Vivien Leigh dual- 
revival of “Caesar and Cleopatra” 
and “Antony and _ Cleopatra,” 
which was about 80% sold out in 
advance, despite the $7.20 top and 
the fact that most orders included 
both shows, which doubles the to- 
tal outlay. 


In connection with the ticket 
price situation, the case is recalled 
of a top straight play smash of 
several seasons ago. Having in 
mind the agitation of letters-to- 
the-editor writess who wail about 
the obligation of producers to al- 
low for impecunious drama-lovers, 
the management set aside one row 
of top-balcony seats at $1.20. For 
several weeks those locations were 
invariably the last to be sold and 
frequently brought demands for 
refunds because of bad sight lines 
vr inaudibility. So the price for 
those seats was increased to $2.40, 
the same as the other locations In 
that section. Whereupon there 
was no longer as much trouble in 
selling them and practically no 
complaints about sight lines or in- 
audibility, 
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Autres Temps, Autres Chants 


By SIR CHARLES COCHRAN* 


A dedication on a fly-leaf recalled to the great showman 
a springtime in Paris when he was 40 years younger but 
‘ust as much in love with the theatre, 
On the fly-leaf was an inscription: eae 

“This posthumous book dedicated in the spirit of its 
author and in her remembrance to Charles B. Cochran, 
Paris, July, 1947, Sympathetically, Dr. M. Schiller.” 

















Some early memories, some youthful impressions, are 
ineffaceable; they retain their vividness and color through 
the years, fresh and unimpaired, while more recent ex- 
periences become faint and blurred. 

So it is that the excitement and interest of my first 
prief visit to the Paris I was later to know so well remain 
unfaded, and I can recall without an effort the sights and 
scenes which stirred me when I first discovered the 
capital city in my enthusiastic youth in the year 1891. 

In a sense, I was lucky in my period, for great figures 
were about, and great reputations were in the making in 
the world of that theatre that I love. 

Not long ago there came to me from Paris a recently 
published book entitled “Autres Temps-Autres Chants.” 

The author was the late Yvette Guilbert and the sender 
of the book her husband, Dr. M. Schiller, with whom I 
began corresponding as long ago as the early ‘90s, when 
I was secretary to Richard Mansfield in America. 

What memories have been evoked by this book! Le 
Chat Noir, founded and directed by Rodolphe Salis, which 
I had the rare privilege of visiting, upon my first visit to 
Paris, with a young English painter who was studying at 
the famous Academie Julian—it was here that I saw the 
ombres chinoises; it was here that Maurice Donnay held 
Paris under his spell with his witty text to the silhouettes 
cut by Caran d’Ache and shown on a small screen. 


oN 7 A Previous Experience | 


To be reminded by Typsa, Bruant, Leandre, Steinlen, 
Willette and Lautrec gives me a feeling of having en- 
joyed a previous existence. I cannot recognize, in the old 
showman I am, any connection with the enthusiastic young- 
ster who discovered Montmartre as a world apart from 
anything he had known until then or is likely to know 
again. Notwithstanding the chaotic upheaval of life gen- 
erally in every form and in every place, I cannot imagine 
any quartier so shabbily treated by Time as Montmartre. 
Although many of the landmarks remain in 1951, as they 
were in 1892, the spirit of spontaneous gaiety is no more. 

Although I did not meet Yvette Guilbert until about 
1910, I had the good fortune to see her and the good judg- 


ment to be so impressed by her performance on the second 
night of my very first visit to Paris as to mark well 


her name and to watch her career. It was at the Moulin 


Rouge, which all English visitors made for in the early 
1890s. I was attracted by the gay posters of Cheret, 
carried by sandWich-board men and exhibited on the kiosks 
of the boulevards. The great attraction of the Moulin was 
the Bal, with the chahut danced by La Goulue, La Mome 
Fromage, Rayon d’Or and Jan Avril. La Goulue was gen- 
erally partnered by a cadaverous-looking man in a tall 
hat, tight jacket and tight trousers, called Valentin le 
Desosse.. Valentin always kept his hat on and it was a 
current joke that La Goulue was the only person in Paris 
who had ever seen Valentin with his head uncovered. 


| A British Lampoon | 


To amuse early-comers, there was a cafe-concert from 
8-9. Fortunately, my friend and I arrived in time for this, 
and there I saw Yvette Guilbert for the first time. She was 
dressed as an English nurse, with false projecting teeth— 
the characteristic indication of an Englishwoman on the 
French comic stage of the period. It was cruel satire, 
but that it was the perfection of caricature and the work of 
an exceptional artist was obvious even to the inexperienced 
but stage-struck youth of 20 that I was at the time. 


At the same time, Yvette was appearing at Le Divan 
Japonois, a little place in the Rue des Martyrs. A few 
nights later I saw her there, where she wore the plain 
dress, long black gloves, long bare neck and red chignon 
as shown in the famous poster by Toulouse-Lautrec. Yvette 
must have been about 26 at this time and she has told in 
her book that, with the two engagements, she was earning 
the sum of about 1,200 francs ($144) a month. 


She had started her professional career, some six or 
Seven years before I saw her at the Moulin Rouge, as an 
actress at the Theatre des Bouffes-du-Nord. She passed 
from One theatre to another, until she arrived at the 
Varietes where she began to make some mark with the 
public. The small fry of the theatre were poorly paid 
and out of their meagre salaries had to buy their own 
dresses, generally by installments. So “poor but honest” 
actresses were constantly in debt. Yvette’s salary was 250 
francs ($30) a month in the theatre, even when she began 
to be given good parts to play. Her diction was admirable, 
and she knew many songs which her companions of the 
theatre delighted to hear her sing when the company 
a On tour. There was in the company an actor named 
parol, who asked her one day why she didn’t try the 
pate-concert. “Your voice isn't good enough for operetta,” 
rr sald, but he assured her that she could start with four 
foo her the..tre salary at L’Eldorado, often styled “La 
medio Francaise de ]a Chason,” where later Mistinguette 
ecame and remained the darling of the establishment for 
several years. And so, at the finish of the tour, Yvette 
5 he an audition to the directress of L’Eldorado, Mme. 
a emand, Finally, after a long discussion, the coveted 

Sagement was secured at 600 francs ($72) a month. 
jane - September, and she was to make her debut in No- 
pre - Looking for songs at a publisher's, she en- 
ana ered the manager of the Casino in Lyons who needed 

Arust for 10 days. “She must be pretty,” said the di- 
wit 'o the publisher. 
to We her heart beating fast, Yvette plucked up courage 

a “I'm nat pretty,” she said, 














into the conversation, 


“but I come from the Varietes, the ultra-chic theatre of 
the boulevards, and here is my contract for L’Eldorado 
next season.” ies 

The manager from Lyons, seeing the salary in the con- 
tract and being at his wits’ end, engaged Yvette at a 
— of 40 francs ($5) a day and return fares, Paris to 

yons. 

On the first night, waiting in the wings for her first 
appearance, she heard the tremendous applause for a very 
gross comedienne, the last word in banal vulgarity, who 
was at the moment on the stage. At the end of the turn, 
the more the applause gained strength, the more Yvette’s 
courage failed her. There was a male singer before her, 
and then Yvette took the stage, to be greeted with yells of: 
“Oh! Oh! She’s skinny—she looks as if she’d left her ——s 
in her trunk!” 


The uproar was so bad that she had to quit the stage 
without getting through one song. The director was kind 
but endeavored to impress upon her that his casino was 
not the Comedie Francaise. “My stage isn’t a drawing- 
room,” he said, “and you can’t sing in a music-hall standing 
still without moving your arms and legs.” The next night 
was another horrible ordeal as the fiasco had been dis- 
cussed in the cafes and in the press. For five insufferable 
nights she was ridiculed immediately she stepped upon 
the stage. 

The director paid Yvette for the full 10 days, although 
she only appeared for five, and begged her not to insist on 
working out her contract. Despite her chagrin, Yvette 
had a long and confidential talk with M. Verdellet, the 
director of the Casino. “Your cafe-concert is demode, 
ugly, common and stupid,” she told him, “but remember 
my name, and ycu will see that I will raise the quality of 
the French cafe-concert and, before a year, I will return 
here at 1,200 francs ($144) a night instead of 1,200 francs 
a month!” The director thought she was crazy, and 
begged her to give up all idea of the cafe-concert as a 
career, and to return to the Varietes, or some other good 
theatre. 

The night before she left Lyons, unable to sleep, she 
wrote the words of a song which became the foundation 
of her career—it was called “La Pocharde.” Eleven 
months after the debacle at Lyons, Yvette gained her 1,200 
francs ($144) a performance, but there was a hard road to 
travel first. At L’Eldorado, Yvette was greeted with silence 
—after two songs she left the stage without a single hand. 
She overheard the famous Jeanne Bloch, billed as La 
Chanteuse Colwosse, cry out: “She’s as skinny as two 
Englishwomen—and she wants to be funny!” I saw this 
great Bloch many times in Paris; Sickert, Ibels, and sev- 
eral other artists have immortalized her. 

At first Yvette was given the 10 o’clock place on the 
program, but very soon she was made to start the show, 
before anybody was in the hall. At the end of the month 
she left L’Eldorado, with the same parting shot to Mme. 
Allemand that she had fired at M. Verdellet at Lyons. 





| Prophecy | 





“You will come to me,” said Yvette, “to offer me per 
night what you have paid me for a month.” And so it was! 
In 1892, when Yvette had saved the Concert Parisien from 
bankruptcy, Mme. Allemand, who at that time (as Mme. 
March did later) ran La Scala as well as L’Eldorado, 
offered her 500 francs ($60) per performance; Yvette re- 
minded the directress of what she had told her on leaving 
L’Eldorado, that her price to sing for her would be 600 
francs a night. The contract was signed at that figure. 
From 1892 to 1895 Yvette sang at La Scala at 600 francs 
($72) per performance. At the conclusion a new contract 
was made with Marchand (Mme. Allemand’s son-in-law) 
for another three years at 800 francs ($96) a performance. 

During these years Yvette had certain months free from 
La Scala for engagements in the big towns of France or 
abroad. It was during the engagement at La Scala that 
she sang at a party given by Mrs. Ogden Goelet at Cannes 
to entertain the Prince of Wales (later Edward VII), for 
a fee of 15,000 francs ($1,800). For nine years she sang 
during the summer at Les Ambassadeurs—then a most 
charming garden restaurant theatre—two months each 
year for 50,000 francs ($6,000). 

The history of Yvette Guilbert in the music-hall (cafe- 
concert) is unique. She invaded a territory where gross- 
ness and vulgarity were rampant, with songs of Xanroff, 
Richepin, Aristide Bruant, Jeann Lorrain, Maurice Don- 
nay, and other men of letters, and she certainly made no 
concessions to her audiences. 

Yvette has called this period of her life a martyrdom. 
Her success with the public left her cold. When illness 
enabled her to cancel her music-hall contracts she deter- 
mined to realize a long held ambition; and then began, 
after much study and research, those unforgettable ren- 
derings by a supreme artist which put, at last, la chanson 
de France on its proper pedestal. 





* Excerpt from “Diversion,” published by Max Parrish 
& Co., Ltd., London. 


WHY EQUITY? 


By BERT LYTELL 


So often the young people of our theatre ask me, “Why 
is it necessary to have Equity? Why do actors need a 
union? We cannot be standardized like bricklayers or 
stone masons.” And I always answer them with this little 
story which I now direct to all junior Equity members, and 
those who are not in this category might just as well get 
out of show business. 

At the ripe old age of 17 I was the call boy, the assist- 
ant stage manager and the jack-of-all-trades in the Colum- 
bia Theatre Stock Co., Newark. My duties included hold- 
ing the prompt book, going out with the property man 
to gather in all movable props, furniture, etc., make an in- 
ventory with the carpenter of all expenditures for canvas, 
paint or lumber, and on Saturday night, after the show, 
to go out with the two billposters who carried a set of 
skeleton keys and opened up any vacant store so they 
could place their lithographs in said store window. If 
we infringed on the territory of an opposition theatre, we 
frequently ended up in a fist fight, dnd all this labor meant 
seven days a week, .16 daily hours work, for which I re- 
ceived $12! . 

In those days actors received no salary for any holiday 
matinee; the week before Christmas and Holy Week they 
all worked for half salary, irrespective of how good the 
business might be. And in addition, in stock, you hired 























Let's Hear The Words 


By PHIL DUNNING 























The old codgers in the theatre might as well get it 
through their noggins that there’s a lot of changes in 
our world today, and in contemplating those changes 
it's interesting to note that one of the biggest hits of the 
season is swinging merrily along sans 
scenery, sans stagehands, sans cos- 
tumes and makeup—sans everything 
except some good words woven into 
a fine play and a cast of talented 
artists to read those words. 

There’s food for thought in the idea 
that before a Broadway producer 
goes headlong into a costly produc- 
tion with a new legit play, it would 
save him and everyone else connected 
with the venture a lot of time, money 
and heartaches if he and the play- 
wright heard a first-class cast read 
the script first. Let them listen 
to it read a dozen times with a packed house and get the 
reaction of the audience. Let’s hear the words. 

Back in the days when it only cost a mere $10,000- 
12,000 to ring up on a new play, a producer could afford 
‘to indulge in the luxury of an occasional failure without 
serious damage to his professional standing. But when 
it takes in the neighborhood of $70,000, as it often does 
today, that’s pennies out of a different piggy bank, and 
the producer of a flop is likely to find that his backers 
have switched off their hearing-aid batteries next time 
he approaches them with a new script. With the tight 
production budget that most plays operate under today, 
there is no margin for error, and once a play goes into 
rehearsal and scenery, props, costume and theatre are 
contracted for, then the play must open as per schedule. 

Usually a play is in rehearsal for three or four days 
before the playwright and the producer discover its 
weaknesses. They realize that it should be closed for 
doctoring and recasting, but that ole debbil budget 
doesn’t permit of postponements or delays. There’s no 
turning back. And so the play is brought into town before 
it’s half ready, with new lines being rehearsed right up 
to curtain time opening night. It opens, it’s panned, it 
closes. Hopes, dreams and a sizeable fortune go right 
down the old drainpipe. Chances are, everyone con- 
nected with it will recover, lick their wounds and go 
through the same routine with the next play. It’s the 
same old story of hit or miss, season after season in 
the legitimate theatre. 








Phil Dunning 





| “In Unewtain Be | 





Show business is such an uncertain business for the 
playwright, the actor and the producer. You wonder 
why anyone in his right mind ever picked such a dizzy 
business. There are so many things that can go wrong 
in the production of a new play. There are so many 
ways for it to fail. The playwright makes a terrific 
gamble. He may spend anywhere from six morths to two 
years on a play that will never earn him a plugged 
nickel. 

The actor takes a sizeable gamble, too. When he signs 
his contract he’s gambling his professional reputation 
on the judgment of the playwright, the producer or the 
director. He’s vulnerable to an unmerciful panning from 
critics for speaking lines for which he’s in no way re- 
sponsible. As for the producer—well, it’s only somebody 
else’s money—and his heart’s blood that’s at stake. Cer- 
tainly some new method must be found to minimize 
this gamble. And it would be an enormous help to the 
playwright, the actor and the producer if they had an 
opportunity to hear the play read by a top cast to get 
an audience reaction before it’s rushed into production. 

The enormous success of Shaw’s “Don Juan in Hell,” 
without scenery, without production—just a good cast 
seated on stools on a bare stage reading their scripts 
from lecterns is the method that could be used as a 
model for future play producing. Every playwright 
doesn’t have to be a George Bernard Shaw, every actor 
doesn’t have to be a Charles Laughton to make the 
scheme practical. There are a great many playwrights 
with unproduced plays worthy of a hearing. There are 
a great many fine actors who deserve to be on the 
speaking stage. And there are a great many keen pro- 
ducers who deserve hits. There are plenty of legit the- 
atres that could be had for readings at odd hours. The 
playwright’s advance, the reading salary for the first 
class cast and the theatre charges wouldn't total more 
than a thousand or two for a week of readings. Surely 
it would be worth that much to hear some constructive 
criticism at a time when it would really do some good. 

Yes, let’s hear the words first. The line forms on the 
right—no crowding, please! : 





your own costumes and your wigs whenever a costume 
play was done. 

This story entails the time we played “Madame Sans 
Gene.” I played four parts, had two wigs. Each costume 
was rented for $2.50, and the wigs cost $1 each, so at the 
end of the week I had no salary at all coming to me. I 
went into the manager’s office, told him my plight and 
he thoughtfully looked at the ceiling and said, “Well, 
how much do you pay for room and board at Brady’s 
Boarding House?” I said, “$7 a week.” He said, “Here 
you are, son, here’s your $7.” I went out of that office 
thinking that he was the most generous man in show 
business. 

I think there is a comical side to this yarn, but it also 
shrould be a pretty good answer as to why you have an 
Actors Equity. 








Teutonic Hangover 


Peter Davis, of the Theatre Guild, while in Berlin 
recently, ordered a “very dry martini,” in a German 
restaurant one afternoon. The waiter looked at him 
sharply and in a quizzical tone said, “Drei?” (pro- 
nounced dry). Davis said, “Not so dry, but dry.” So 
he got “drei” martinis—threée of them. It took a little 
time to put two and two together and discover that 
drei, pronounced dry, is three in German. 
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‘Square Deal’ Grady And 
The Ingrate Barytone 


By BILLY GRADY 


Hollywood. 

And then there was the time I 
had dinner with Caruso at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, N. Y. I had 
dinner—there were about 200 other 
people there. I had been a beer 
and pretzel man up to this time, 
but, on this occasion, I took a slug 
of the grape, and the grape took 
a slug at me. I had to have air, 
and made a very dignified exit. 
Dignified—I tipped a glass of water 
into Lillian Russell’s lap, and 
stepped on a pet bunion of Rich- 
ard Carle’s. He let out a yelp 
you could hear down to Union 
Square. 

I lived at the Green Room Club 
on 47th street. Lived? I shared 
a dormitory with Jimmy Hussey, 
Frank Westphal, Otto Kruger and 
Sid Wilmer’s pet parrot. The first 
up in the morning wore the best 
suit and shirt. 

Upon leaving the Knickerbocker 
Hotel, I got bolloxed up and went 
downtown instead of uptown. Ar- 
riving in front of the Casino, I 
found the audience just going back 
for the second act. I joined them 
more to get out of the cold than 
anything else. As I entered the 
rear orchestra, the maestro poised 





his arm for the downbeat, but a 
male voice in the chorus let out 
with a premature note. It was a 


beaut, as clear and resonant as I 
have ever heard. Grady, the agent, 
was now going to work. I went 
backstage, waited and met my man. 


He was a goodlooking lug, sang in | 


the choir over in Weehawken, and 
was chorusing to finish singing les- 
sons. I 
next day. 
with George Choos, 
a dance director 
Last one out turned out the lights. 
My man singer came in. 
him to Ziegfeld. 


My office—I shared it 


two writers, 





Casino, he is now $750 for Zieg- | 


feld. Voom, the dames, voom a 
new car, voom a cutey from the 
dancing chorus. Raus went the 
guy's wife. 

Had a pretty habit of writing 
letters in poetry to the dancing 
cutie. Very sexy poetry. Very 
sexy gal. 


Finishing the season with Zieg- 


feld, I sold-my chirper to Dilling- | 


ham, now getting $1,350. Voom a 
new car, voom big apartment, voom 
a lawyer to keep him out of trou- 
ble. 


Came a Hollywood star gal to a} 


matinee. She sought an_ intro. 
Voom, they are that way. The 
dancing cutey with the poetry 


catches them, runs to a newspaper 
syndicate with the letters of my 
now star singer. She asks $10,000. 
The head of the syndicate, a friend 
of mine, read them, pushed three 
buttons off his vest and offered 
$7,500. Cutey took it and left the 
billet-doux. 

Mr. Newspvaperman calls me. “If 


I publish these, it will make a ished the players “not to let this! 


monkey out of your barytone. You 
better buy them and get ’em out 
of circulation.” 

Me buy ’em. If 1 had $7,500, I 
would have made a play for Lillian 
Russell, and that was playing. 


{ 





- 


Costly Love Words } 

Well, I went to my baritone, told 
him of the siatus quo. Must have 
$7,500 for the Omar Khayams. My 
man didn’t have a dime. He went 
to Dillingham and C. B. loaned 
him $5,000 against his salary. My 
man is now $2,500 short, and he 
looked at me with his one good 
eye. 


the dig for $2,500. 

I had a rich uncle, a midget. He 
was as rich as the phony dice he 
threw in his last crap game. He 
loaned me the money. 
time people asked me where my 
two gold teeth were. 

I gave the $2,500 to.the singer 
and with his $5,000, 
helluva time at a burning party. 
Burning his love poetry 
dancing cute. 

For my $2,500 I had a 90-day 
note. The 90 days went into 120, 
from 120 to 160. 


high-pitched voice for his money 
and I ain’t got. 

I now resort to the law. I sue 
the singer and go with a process- 
server to the theatre to serve my 
man. I sent my name up, and 
down comes his valet. It was dark 
in the alley and the process-server 
heard the valet talk and said, 


igpecd i 


“gtez’ 


invited him to my office | 
and a musician. | 


I took | 
From $35 at the | 


Well, altar-boy-like, I went | 
into the highways and byways on) 


For a long | 


we had a} 


to the 


I am now mad. | 
The midget uncle is yeiping in a. 


| “Never heard of it before, a lady 


valet.” I struck a match and he 
apologized for his mistake. 

| The valet told me the baritone 
|couldn’t see me, but inasmuch as 
'it was just before Christmas, he 
| had remembered me with a Christ- 
mas present, and forthwith handed 
me a solid gold cigaret case suit- 
ably inscribed, “To Square Deal 
Grady from His Favorite Star,” 
and no signature. 

I turned to the law and told him 
I was an ungrateful stinker. Here 
I was suing a guy who thought 
enough of me to give me an ex- 
pensive present. My baritone was 
a wonderful, thoughtful and gener- 
ous guy. I took the summons, gave 
the law a sawbuck and bade him 
a very merry Christmas. 

One week later my wonderful, 
thoughiful and generous star sailed 
for Europe. He was only on the 
| high seas three days when I got a 
bill from Hemendinger, the jewel- 
er, for $165—yep—the beautifully 
inscribed cigaret case. 





| Opening Nights 
In New Haven 








——By HAROLD M. BONE—— 


| New Haven. 
There was a time when even the 
U. S. Government felt that an 
opening night in New Haven was 
a pretty important thing. That 
|; was during World War I, when 
the campaign to save fuel forced 
all public places to close down at 
{ll p. m. 
The morale value of goud enter- 
|tainment was so vital that in ex 
ception was made in the case of a 
new show’s premiere. Which ex- 
plained why more than one musical 


tryout managed to hold the boards | 


at the Shubert Theatre here until 


the wee small hours as_ they 
launched their initial perform- 
ances. 


One of the interesting aspects of 
first-nights is the backstage 1eac- 
tion of the cast when the finai 
curtain is down. These reactions 
range from the distinctly audible 
sigh of relief uttered by the mem- 
bers of “Point of No Return,” with 
ja unison that seemed as though it 


|might have been rehearsed, tu the | 


|hysterical nervous reaction that 
'caused a feminine musical lead to 
| be carried to her dressing :oom 
after the final bows were dis- 
| posed of. 

On more than one occasion, with 
'substantial applause still ringing 
‘in their ears, first-night troupers 
|have suddenly been confronted 
onstage by directors who admon- 


| 


demonstration go to your heads— 
we still have plenty of work to do.” 

Cast elation at the birth of a 
hit is a heart-warming sight to 
witness, but being on hand when 
the curtain comes down on.a flop 
and the players realize that their 
efforts of weeks have brought forth 
only an egg, well, that’s something 
else again. 


Backstage persiflage, incidental- 


play’s acceptance within the profes- 
sion. If only a small contingent 
of the show biz personalities in- 





variably on hand for a first-night | 


make the backstage pilgrimage to 
extend stilted “congratulations,” 
then the producers might well look 
to an early closing of their play. 
On the other hand, if there is a 
concerted rush of celebrities filling 
the atmosphere with gay chit-chat, 
it’s almost a certainty that a hit has 
just been born. 
Tell-Tale of ‘South Pacific’ 

When “South Pacific” opened 
here, the surge of well-wishers 
taxed the dressing rooms to such 
an extent that visitors had to ap- 
proach their favorites in relays. 
But when the colossal flop, “Let’s 
Make an Opera,” premiered, the 
backstage area gave the impres- 
sion of a deserted village. 

Of course, the smarter showfolk 
are not fooled by the little white 
lies that accompany the premiere 
of a week sister. When the final 
curtain descended on “Miss Quis,” 
a mediocre play which he had au- 
thored, Ward Morehouse stood in 
the Shubert lobby and accepted the 
verbal bouquets of a host of 
friends, many of whom had come 
|in from New York for the opening. 
After the last one had echoed the 
'some lie, Morehouse turned to a 
reviewer standing nearby and said, 
“Okay ... now you tell me truth- 
fully how really bad this play is!” 
| First-night good luck telegrams 


|often are a source of good humor. | 


When “Fifth Column,” starring 
Franchot Tone, opened here in 
| January, 1940, Billy Rose, who had 
previously done quite well with 
his Aquacade at the World’s Fair, 
was one of the play’s angels. On 
opening night, Rose received from 
| Burgess Meredith a wire stating, 
“Don’t worry. 


in a springboard.” 

| Joseph Hyman and Bernard Hart 
j}were the producers of “Light Up 
the Sky.” Just before the premiere, 
a telegram arrived for the com- 


pany. It read, “Our money is on 
you . Oiy! . .. is our money 
on you Love . . Joe and 
Bernie.” 


Among the cluster of such wires 
appearing on the backstage bulle- 
tin board, occasionally an “‘out- 
sider” creeps into the group, like 


| the following warning to the preem- | 


ing “Affairs of State” company re- 
|garding its next engagement... 
in Philadelphia: “To Whom It May 


Concern: The purgative effects of | 


the tap water in Philadelphia may 


be beneficial, or even necessary, to | 


the inhabitants; but they are usual- 

ly rough on the visitors. Unless 

you like challenge in these matters, 
Continued on page 290 
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BILL CALLAHAN 
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Currentiy appearing in 
“TOP BANANA” AT WINTER GARDEN, N. Y, 
and 
TV Guest Appearances 


Management, STANLY RAYBURN. .- 


ly, is somewhat of a barometer of a | 


Looney Day on Long Island 


The Mad Hatter’s tea party was a sober affair compared to one that 
inadvertently took place at my Long Island home some years back, 
Blame it on the weatherman, the parrot, or my weakness for stray cats, 
but the fact remains that what started out as an innocent little garden 
party was transformed into hysterical havoc by a series of events that 
almost set the neighbors scurrying for the nearest straitjacket. But let 
me go back to the beginning. 

“A quiet Sunday afternoon” had been promised my 10 invited guests, 
Perhaps they doubted ‘this at the outset when they met the pet mem- 
bers of my household, consisting of 13 dogs, two Canaries, a parrot 
named Hester and a nameless stray cat. Still, the scene at lunchtime 
would have lulled anyone into a false security. The tables near the 
tennis court were ladened with food. The dogs dozed in the tall grass 
nearby. The canaries’ cage and Hester’s iron perch swung from the 
tree branches overhead. The cat meticulously scrubbed herself in the 
sun. 

And then it happened. One of those sudden Long Island rainstorms 
blew in from nowhere, heralded by great gusts of wind. Instantly the 
peace was shattered. Tables overturned and paper plates, napkins and 
food went flying in all directions. The dogs all began barking at once, 
and dashed madly among the guests. The perch chain broke under 
Hester’s frantic lunges and she flew out of sight. The bottom dropped 
out of the canary cage and the two occupants fluttered down into the 
tall grass below. This latter fact presented the most immediate emer- 
'gency, for the stray cat had doubtful eating habits. Following my 
example, all our guests—many of them well-known stage and screen 
personalities of the day—dropped down on their knees and began comb- 
ing through the tall grass, emitting periodic “peep, peep” sounds in a 
scarcely accurate imitation of canary talk. Despite our lack of realism, 
we found the canaries before the cat did and restored them safely to 
their cage: Then the dogs were somehow herded into their kennels, 
the tables righted, and the food partially rescued and carted back to 
the house. All that remained was to retrieve Hester. 

















~ PagingHester  SSS~«&Y 


“Under even the most favorable circumstances, this would not have 
been simple. With the wind blowing and the rain pelting down, it 


If the show goes | 
| dull, just flood the stage and put | 


seemed next to impossible. ‘Charlotte,’ 


“Isn’t there some way of calling your parrot? 


to?” I reflected momentarily and 


one of my guests pleaded, 
What does she respond 
then volunteered, “Well, whenever 


I’m talking on the phone and happen to laugh at something, Hester 
mimics my laugh until she drowns out the entire conversation!” That 


did it. 
out a tree, everybody, and pretend 
guest. 


The high point of the party was reached immediately. 


The scene that followed defies description. 


Pick 
you're laughing,” ordered a helpful 


Picture, if you can, 10 


drenched guests marching from tree to tree, peering up into the 


| branches and laughing hollowly in 
just thinking of it. 


different keys! My sides still ache, 


What the neighbors all thought of it, I can only 


conjecture—but the one in whose front yard Hester was finally located 


that those people laughing up my 


oye? 


lotte’s 


admitted afterwards that she nearly called the police. 


“TI was certain 


tree in the rain had escaped from .. 
somewhere or other,’ she explained, “but then I recognized you and 
said to myself, ‘Why, they aren’t crazy. They’re just friends of Char- 


And so ended the famous looney day on Long Island—with my guests 


drying themselves in front of the fire and reliving between belated 


| bites of food the events of the afternoon. 


of course, was Hester. 


And laughing loudest of all, 





THEATRE 





The past year brought its con- 
siderable accumulation of books, 
pictures, posters, programs and 
|other theatrical memorabilia to the 
N. Y. Public Library’s Theatre Col- 
' lection. In the massive pile behind 
America’s snootiest lions at Fifth 
| Avenue and 42d Street is housed 


one of the great—and certainly the 
most widely used—theatre collec- 
| tions of the world. 


| Mrs. David Warfield contributed 
generously of material relating to 
one of America’s greatest actors. 
| Mr. Warfield’s history from his 
featured comedian days at Weber 
& Fields’ Music Hall to his great 
days as a Belasco star is recorded 
by her gift. No one will ever for- 
get him in “The Music Master” or 
in “The Return of Peter Grimm” 
{or in his celebrated portrayal of 
| Shylock in which role he quit the 
| stage. The present Belasco Thea- 
| tre, then the Stuyvesant, was open- 
ied by Warfield in 1907 with “A 
Grand Army Man.” 


Vaudeville, stock and repertory 
|companies were widely represented 
| in the more than a thousand photo- 
| graphs given by Miss Rosebud Yel- 
|low Robe. There were 500 music 
sheets included as well as several 
playscripts, manuscripts, programs, 
clippings and posters. 


programs, photographs, wash draw- 
ings and a scrapbook of clippings 
devoted to an inspection she and 
her producer-husband made of 
Japan in 1926. The Takarazuka 
Opera Co. and the annual Cherry 


_| Dance are amply covered. 


Mildred H. Core of Washington 
gave an interesting group of photo- 
graphs and souvenir albums de- 
voted to Ted Shawn and his dance 
group. Lester Sweyd made several 
considerable gifts of typescripts, of 
produced plays, photographs and 
programs of non-New York and 
foreign productions. Thomas Quinn 
Curtiss presented programs of 1950 





TREASURE 


By GEORGE FREEDLEY 
(Curator, N. Y. Public Library Theatre Collection) 
,and 1951 


in Paris, London, and 
| Dublin. 

Though a good deal of material 
had always been received from 
Julia Marlowe Sothern, trunks of 
material which had been in storage 
_ were turned over to the Library. 
|Promptbooks, playscripts, hundreds 
/of photographs and other memor- 
abilia relating to the great Shake- 
| Spearean careers of her and her 
| husband, E. H. Sothern, represent 
/a veritable gold mine for the stu- 
dent and historian of the stage 
| alike. 

The continued Joyalty of local 
| press agents brings contemporary 
records of the stage while sum- 
|mer playhouses, university and 
community theatres throughout the 


| nation make this the top spot for 
| theatrical research. Stars and stu- 
| dents sit side by side in the read- 


ing room, each anonymous and 
content. 


Alfred Lunt Scores Hit 
As Stager of New Metop 
Click, ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ 


The N. Y. Metropolitan Opera 
put on its third new production of 
the season last Friday night (28) in 








Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte,” and 


the novelt , tar, it wasn't 
Mrs. F. Ray Comstock donated | elty, or star, of it w 


even one of the singers—but Alfred 
Lunt, its director. In his first at- 
tempt at putting on an opera, Lunt 
scored the biggest hit of the eve- 
ning, staging a production that had 
the longhair critics throwing kudos 
in abandon. 

It was Page One Stuff for the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, which ran three 
pictures on the opera—all three of 
them on Lunt. (Lunt appeared in 
servant’s costume at the very start, 
to light the footlight candles, shush 
the audience, and usher in the 
play, before going off to change 
and to watch the proceedings). In 





$1 Lodg sre 


praising production, performance 
Continued on page 288 
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To the Poor Vanishing Road 


By NED ARMSTRONG 


(The author is a longtime theatrical publicist) 


If everyone in show business 
could take a New Year’s vow, and 
if he were to pick the one which 
might do him the most good, he 
would resolve once and for all to 
stop wishful-thinking about reviv- 
ing the road. 


The old road is gone. Moreover, 


agers think of as the great road 
across this continent trouped for 
years by successful legitimate at- 
tractions, has vanished because of 
changes so vast in the cultural and 
economic pattern of this country 
that even the thought of reviving 
a departed age is irrational. 

The healthiest thing to do is to 
face the facts, and the New Year 
is as good a time as any for this. 

Suppose we examine several tra- 
ditional favorites: 

1 That people can be promoted 
in some new way to buy theatre 
tickets. 

2 That audiences have been 
“Iost” and must in some manner 
be “rediscovered,” “recreated.” 


3 That the road has declined for | 
which, if | 


great cause, 
would restore the 


some one 


corrected, the- 


atre outside New York to a sem-| 


blance of its former glory. 

4 That any one of these several 
things can be accomplished by com- 
mittee, convention, conference, 
luncheon, tea, or talk. 

In short, some scheme, involv- 
ing organization, publicity and pro- 
motion, has been the nub of tradi- 
tional approaches to restoring the 
theatre of the road to a healthy 
condition in recent years. 

And why won’t this work? 

Plan 1. The scheme to promote 
the sale of theatre tickets. 

Every theatre manager worth his 
count-up sheet knows that you can- 
not “promote” the sale of theatre 
tickets. There is no general formu- 
la for selling theatre. You can pro- 
mote an individual attraction so 
that the public is given every rea- 
sonable opportunity to go. But 
you cannot stimulate interest in 
the theatre as a general commod- 
ity. 

There is no substitute for al- 
lure, and there is no device which 
can successfully compensate for 
the loss of natural attraction. There 
was a time when the allure of the- 
atre in the hinterland was so 
great people attended in droves. 
Cities such as Pittsburgh, which 
now has as few as 14 shows in the 
theatres operating fulltime, 
this less than 25 years ago! 

What are some of the reasons 
for this loss of allure? 

This country has grown like an 
overfed infant, and in 50 years has 
literally progressed intellectually 
and emotionally through epochs of 
thinking. By comparison with Eu- 
ropean cultures, and with previous 
centuries of human thought, the 
past 50 years have witnessed in 
America the stimulation of thought 
to incredible heights. In short, peo- 
ple throughout the nation have 
been deluged with dramatic sub- 
stitutes, emotional stimuli, by pop- 
ular novel, magazine, motion pic- 
ture, radio, and now television. 
The dramatic art, which is that of 
stirring people emotionally, is no 
longer the exclusive franchise of 
the great touring attraction head- 
ed by the famous star. Radio 
hack writers know how tv do it, and 
even the authors of comic books 
have mastered the trick. 

Plan 2 Traditional thinking for 
reviving the road embraces the 
thought that something has hap- 
pened to audiences. People need 
to be “reeducated,” “trained” for 


theatregoing. “Lost audiences” 
must be “recaptured.” 
This is sheer folly. Some peo- 


ple will always go to even the dull- 
est play, but the great theatrego- 
ing public will attend en masse 
only attractions which offer them 
thrill and excitement—no matter 
in what package this may be. Thé 
less exciting the dramatic fare 
the less they go, but offer them 
something they naturally want and 
your week’s stand is sold to ca- 
pacity. 

The less good theatre there is 
the more audience exists for the 
few big hits that come along. The 
word “audience” describes people 
Seated in a theatre: it is not a 
State of mind, nor a mental atti- 
tude. Audiences do not have to 


be trained, they exist, more of 

them than ever. But they do have 

to be given what they want. 
Audiences exist throughout the 


and | 


nation, more of them, richer than 
ever. Smarter than ever, too. Mil- 
lions read syndicated columns and 
listen to radio network broadcasts, 
and they have a sixth sense in pick- 
ing the winners. Since the com- 
petition offered every touring at- 
traction is multiple, since attend- 
ing a dramatic show is no longer a 





they want and reject the rest. The 
| half-Broadway hit is known in Des 
Moines months before it arrives, 
and when it does, it dies. The sub- 
stitute star, or leading lady, not 
as good as the original, is known 
in Kansas City before she arrives, 
and people stay home. 

These are the sad and truthful 
facts. A great audience exists, 
eager and willing to buy the unique 
| attraction, but unique means no 
'other like it. Unfortunately, there 
j}are too few unique attractions 
around these days. 


NBC Opera Theatre, Legit 
Menotti Bids Give Proof 
Of Medium’s Mass Growth 


By PETER HERMAN ADLER 
(NBC Opera Theatre Director) 


| When 12 years ago, as a new- 

comer to this country, I asked the 
late Walter Damrosch about the fu- 
| ture of opera in America, this pion- 





stricted to a certain type of grand 
opera production. (It has always 
been for the “few”—if you think of 
America as a country of 150,000,000 
inhabitants, where five times as 
many people attend the Radio City 
Music Hall in a year as attend all 
professional grand opera produc- 
tions in the U. S. put together.) 
On the other hand, the general 
public is beginning to react very 
favorably to a completely different 
kind of opera. The sensational suc- 





: |rare treat, they simply buy what | 
the road which all oldtime man- | y ply y 


| who ‘are in turn being made stars | 


cesses of (a) Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
operas on Broadway; (b) the How- 
ard Dietz-Garson Kanin “Fleder- 
maus” at the Metropolitan; and (c) 
the NBC Television opera produc- 
tions, all have one thing in com- 
mon. They are produced according 
to modern theatrical standards, 


which means first of all in the lan- | 


guage of the country. 

Menotti‘s Broadway productions 
and our NBC Opera Theatre have 
another important aspect in com- 
mon. They do not need the astro- 
nomical budget traditionally con- 
nected with the category of grand 
opera, nor do they feature inter- 
national stars, but instead are cast 
from a group of young Americans, 


by these very productions. 
Digging in the history books we 


| find that many operas in the stand- 


| tre), 


ard repertoire were originally con- 
ceived as what we would now call 
“plays with music,” produced in a 
house of moderate size (the average 
| European opera house is about the 
size of the standard Broadway thea- 
where every word could be 
understood and every gesture could 


| be seen. This type of opera origi- 


| eer of music in the U. S. said there | 


| wasn’t any. But a few 
| working and experimenting with 
|opera productions in new fields 
have given me a considerably less 
| discouraging picture. As a matter 
lof fact, the tempo at which inter- 
|est for opera in America has in- 


years of | 


nally had the theatrical impact of a 
Broadway play. Beaumarchais’s 
“Marriage of Figaro’’ was the most 


| sensational comedy of its day. Mo- 


|ereased during the last 10 years, | 


| has amazed even the most optimis- 
| tic observer. 

Why does the future of opera 
|today look so different from the 
way it looked a few years ago? The 


zart’s musical version of this play 
was, therefore, a theatrical event 
comparable rather to a Broadway 
premiere of a Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein production than to the open- 
ing night at the Metropolitan. If 


|the American musical theatre suc- 


main reason seems to be that the | 


, 


| word “Opera,” as most people un- 


| derstand it, is changing its mean- | 


|ing. It used to mean a concert in 
cestume, heavy, forbiddingly ex- 
pensive, which only a few people 
could attend, and given in a lan- 
guage which fewer could under- 
stand. During the past few years, 


certain developments have proven | 


a fact which up until now has been 
buried in the history books—that 
the word “opera” actually embraces 
a much larger segment of musical 
theatre. 

| For many years, opera in 
America was synonymous with the 
Metropolitan. This famous opera 
house, conceived and founded as a 
representative home of interna- 


est international roster of opera 
stars, by its nature has been re- 


tional grand opera given in the} 
original language, with the great- | and 


ceeds in following this realistic pat- 
tern rather than competing with 
and imitating the Metropolitan 
(which has a unique place of its 
own in the cultural life of this 
country), then the future of opera 
in America seems bright indeed. 
| The nationwide response to the 
NBC Opera Theatre television pro- 
ductions has been so encouraging 
that NBC’s general music director, 
Samuel Chotzinoff, has seen fit to 
enlarge our plans considerably 
High on thelist is the presenta- 
tion of new operas. 
work, presented on Christmas Eve, 
was Gian-Carlo Menotti’s ‘‘Amahl 
and the Night Visitors.” which was 
| specially commissioned by the NBC 
| Opera Theatre. 
| Of even greater interest are 
| plans to include, in addition to our 
|regular television schedule, opera 
productions in other media, that is, 
radio, motion pictures, recordings, 
finally live presentations 
‘through an opera repertory com- 
| pany which follows this new line. 


Our first new | 


(St. John Terrell, though still a 
young man, is the pioneer of the 
under-canvas divertissement known 
as a Music Circus.) 


Lambertville, N. J. 
Up until a season or so ago, 
canvas was good enough for the 
carnivals, the circus, and the coun- 
ty fair, but anything presented in 


a tent had lit 
tle status in 
polite theatri- 
eal circles. To- 
day the billow- 
ing big-top no 
longer smacks 
of the rene- 
gade, and Ac- 
tors Equity, 
with its tradi- 
tionally aloof 
attitude to- 
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St. John Terrell ward “tent” 
and Ten" 

|}shows, has lately gone on record 
|with an edict assuring “tent” 
shows the same privileges con- 
tained in their “legitimate’’, stock 


| contracts. 


Three years ago I first put a tent 
on the top of a New Jersey hill, in 
Lambertville. During the past sum- 

|mer alone 197,000 patrons from a 
|200-mile radius came here to see 
musical comedy and operetta pre- 
sented in the classic arena style. 

Billy Bryant, the philosophical 

| Showboat captain, once said: “peo- 
| ple will go anywhere as long as you 
| have seats,” and John Chapman of 
the N. Y. Daily News admitted 
|that summer stock was enhanced 
| by the opportunity of “walking in 
|the grass at intermission,” but, 
| however, or whatever, it must be 
|admitted that the music circus is 
now an established—and big time 
—segment of show business. 


Some folks say the music sounds 
better under the big top. Certainly 
icentre staging has approached the 
ambition of every manager since 
the beginning of show business to 
make “every seat a front row seat,” 
for there are only 14 rows around 
the oval stage of the Lambertville 
circus, which seats 1,500. 


Of course, we do the best we can 
with our productions, from star, to 
chorus, to music. Pioneering in 
this semi-al fresco business has 
taught the lesson of bypassing the 
serious availabilities. We forego 
“The Consul” and “Street Scene,” 
|and some of the big musical hits 
written as “star” vehicles, to favor 
the strong story line, the basic sit- 
uation, and the obvious first con- 
sideration—a clean, melodic score. 


The old standbys like “The 
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Theatre Under Canvas, 


And How It Grew 


By ST. JOHN TERRELL 


Merry Widow,” “The Desert Song,” 

| “Naughty Marietta” and “Rose Ma- 
|rie” continue to spellbind, as do 
isuch carefully written, book-wise 
recent shows like “Annie Get Your 
Gun,” “Brigadoon” and “Finian's 
Rainbow.” 

Sooner or later, with the num- 
ber of tent shows on the increase, 
we are going to have to begin the 
development of shows written es- 
pecially for central staging presen- 
tation. As a matter of fact, before 
the start of the next Lambertville 
season, my ambition is to present a 
few original offerings to include 
in the schedule. 

I have already alerted music 
schools and colleges around the 
country, and told them of my prob- 
lem. New writers and composers 
are being offered a $1,000 prize if 
they can create a show that will 
satisfy the judgment of the music 
world committee that has been set 
up to monitor the contest. Per- 
haps, if we discover a few new 
writers, we can repay Broadway for 
supplying us to date by returning 
a show or two that, via reverse 
treatment, may be converted to the 
confines of the traditional theatre. 

Come summer, member asso- 
ciates of the music circus will be 
operating in seven situations from 
coast to coast, and my No. 1 proj- 
ect will be to launch the first mo- 
bile music circus than can play any 
| section of the country with great 
| agility. 

People love tent shows, and they 
love* music. I'm glad that the 
music circus has come along to 
prove that we can help keep the 
theatre alive whether in a hilltop 
wheat field or on West 44th St. 


Production Cost 


2076 on Wagon’ 


“Paint Your Wagon,” the Alan 
Jay Lerner-Frederick Loewe mu- 
sical at the Shubert, N.Y., involved 
a production cost of $207,855. In 
addition, it has $18,780 tied up in 
bonds and tryout losses were 
$15,309, so the total outlay (exclu- 
sive of pre-opening expenses) open- 
ing night on Broadway was $241,- 
944. 

Production items included $71,- 
788 for sets, props and lighting; 
$35,198 for costumes, $23,332 for 
orchestration (subject to $11,300 
refund), $5,775 for rental of equip- 
ment, $11,500 in advance fees ($5,- 
000 to stager Daniel Mann, $5,000 
to choreographer Agnes De Mille, 
| $1,500 to dance music arranger 
Trude Rittman), $43,352 for rehear- 
/sal expenses, $3,805 for publicity 

|}and $13,104 for other expenses. 
Although the Cheryl Crawford pro- 
duction played to virtual capacity 
| during its seven-week tryout in 
Philly and Boston, it lost money 
| every week, chiefly due to the ex- 
| tensive revisions, which required 
added rehearsal and other expense. 

According to the show’s operat- 
|ing setup, star James Barton gets 
a guarantee of $1,500 a week 
against 5% of the gross as star, co- 
|authors Lerner and Loewe share 
| 812%, and Mann and Miss De Mille 
| get 142% each. The venture was 
financed at $225,000, plus 10% 
overcall. 


FINAL ‘LEAR’ LOSS 
RISES TO $78,000 


“King Lear,” the Louis Calhern 
revival produced last season by 
| Robert L. Joseph and Alexander H. 
Cohen, involved a loss of $78,037, 
|according to a final audit sent to 
|the backers last week. Although 
| the show was financed for $71,500 
| (including $6,500 overcall), the in- 
| vestors received a return of $1,500, 
ithe balance having been put up by 
|the producers when the project 
ran over the budget. 
| According to last week’s state- 
ment, the actual production cost 
for the revival was $76,038, and the 
| additional deficit was from opera- 
|tion, closing expenses, etc. The 
offering played 48 performances on 
Broadway, but was to have toured 
this season with Calhern again in 
the title part. Meanwhile, the star 
had gone to Hollywood on a picture 
deal, however, and has remained 
there for additional assignments, 











so the tour fell through. 
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Spotty Xmas Week NSG for B’way: 
Oliviers, ‘Juan, ‘Guys, Fonda SRO, 
Panned Duck’ 30, ‘Legend’ $14,000 


Business on Broadway last week 
was generally far below expecta- 
tions. Attendance was highly spotty 
as some shows bounced away above 
the previous week, while others 
slid back a bit further. 


Because of the early deadline for | 


this issue, the week’s grosses are 
estimated. Although receipts were 
better Monday night (24) than an- 
ticipated for a Christmas Eve, busi- 
ness sagged Christmas night (Tues.) 
and was bad at most shows for the 
Wednesday matinee (26). There was 
general improvement that night 
and judging by advance sales and 
the normal late-week spurt, bullish 
trade was figured due the balance 
- of the week. 

Keys: C (Comedy), D (Drama), 
CD (Comedy-Drama), R (Revue), 
MC (Musical Comedy), MD (Musi- 
cal Drama), O (Operetta). 

Other parenthetic designations 
refer, respectively, to top price, 
(*indicates using two-for-ones), 
number of seats, capacity gross and 
stars. Price includes 20% amuse- 
ment tax, but grosses are net: 1.e., 
exclusive of tax. 

“Affairs of State,” Music Box 
(66th wk) (C-$4.80; 1,012; $26,874) 
(June Havoc). Expected to reach 
about $16,000 (previous week, un- 
der $10,000). 

“Call Me Madam,” Imperial (63d 


wk) (MC-$7.20; 1,400; $51,847) 
. (Ethel Merman). Anticipated ap-| 
proximately $48,500 (previous | 


- week, was laying off). 

“Cleopatras,” Ziegfeld (2d wk) 
(D-$7.20; 1,628; $59,536) (Laurence 
Olivier, Vivien Leigh). First full 
week, went clean (standing is not 
so'd) at over $59,500 (previous 
week, first four performances drew 
$28,300, plus $10,500 for two paid 
dress rehearsals). 


“Constcnt Wife,” National (4th 
wk) (C-$4.80-$6; 1,172; $31,000) 
(Katharine Cornell, Brian Aherne, 
Grace George). Figured about 
$25,500 likely (previous week, 
$26,600). 

“Don Juan in Hell,” Century (5th 
_wk) (CD-$4.80; 1,645; $41,468) 


(Charles Boyer, Charles Laughton, 
Cedric Hardwicke, Agnes Moore- 
head). Over $41,500 thought prob- 
able (previous week, $41,400); was 
scheduled to close Monday night 


-(31) after 40 performances, but re-; 


turns March 30 for another limited 
engagement. 

“Fourposter,” Barrymore (10th 
wk) (C-$4.80; 1,060; $24,996) (Jes- 
sica Tandy, Hume Cronyn). Antici- 
pated around $22,000 (previous 
week, $22,900). 


“Gigi,” Fulton (6th wk) (C-$4.80; | 


1.063; $23,228) (Audrey Hepburn). 
Figured around $21,600 due (previ- 
ous week, $20,700). 

“Glad Tidings,” Lyceum (23d wk) 


“(C-$4.80; 995; $22,845) _ (Melvyn 
Douglas, Signe Hasso). Estimated 


around $9,000 (previous week, was 
overquoted; actual figure was 
around $3,000). 

“Guys and Dolls,” 46th Street 
(58th wk) (MC-$6.60; 1,319; 
$43,904). As always, $44,400. 

“I Am a Camera,” Empire (5th 
wk) (CD-$4.80-$6; 1,082; $24,400) 
($24,400). Looked for over $23,000 
(previous week, $18,200). 

“King and I,” St. James (40th 
wk) (MD-$7.20; ~ .1,571; 


still out and Yul Brynner in ony 
part of the week, expected over 
$44,000 for the scheduled seven 
performances (previous week, with 
the two leads out for six perform- 
ances, $49,700). . 

“Legend of Lovers,” Plymouth 
(ist wk) (D-$4.80-$5.40; 1,063; $31,- 
000) (Dorothy McGuire, Richard 
Burton). Opened Wednesday night 
(26) to unanimously unfavorable 


eviews; first six performances due | 


for about $14,000 under Theatre 
Guild subscription. 


“Lo and Beho'’d,” Booth (3d wk). 


(CD-$4.80-$6; 766; $23,000). First 


full week, around $14,000 antici-| 


pated on Theatre Guild subscrip- 
tion (previous week, $9,800). 

“Moon is Blue,” Miller (43d wk) 
(C-$4.80; 920; $21,586) (Barbara 
Bel Geddes, Donald Cook, Barry 
Nelson). About $20,500 figured 
likely (previous week, was laying 
off) 


“Nina,” Royale (4th wk) (C-$4.80- | 
$6; 1,035; $29,000) (Gloria Swanson, | 


David Niven, Alan Webb). Looked 
for about $19,000 (previous week, 
$21,700). 

“Paint Your Wagon,” Shubert 
(7th wk) (MC-$7.20; 1,361; $46,000) 
(James Barton). Looked for about 
$44,000 (previous week, $42,800). 

“Point of No Return,” Alvin (3d 
wk) (D-$4.80-$6; 1,331; $37,924) 


$51,717) 
(Gertrude Lawrence). With the sian 


(previous wéek, with the star out 
one performance, $36,500). 
“Remains to Be Seen,” Morosco 
(12th wk) (D-$4.80-$6; 912; $25,700). 
Expected about $20,800 (previous 


week, $17,700). 
Cort (13th wk) 


“Saint Joan,” 
(D-$4.80; 1,056; $27,000) (Uta Ha- 





gen). Looked for over $20,000 (pre- 
vious week, $14,400); moves next 
week to the Century, at reduced 
scale. 

“South Pacific,” Majestic (141st | 
wk) (MD-$6; 1,659; $50,186) (Roger | 
Rico, Martha Wright). Anticipated | 
around $49,000 (previous week, 
$35,500). 

“Stalag 17,” 48th St. (34th wk) | 
(CD-$4.80; 921; $21,547). Looked | 
for over $18,000 (previous week, | 
$12,000). 

“The Number,” Biltmore (9th wk) 
(D-$4.80; 920; $22,600). Expected 
about $10,000 (previous week, un- | 
der $8,000). 

“Top Banana,” Winter Garden | 
(9th wk) (MC-$6.60-$7.20; 1,519; | 
$51,881) (Phil Silvers). Over $51,000 
seen-due (previous week, $50.200). 

“Two on the: Aisle,” Hellinger 
(24th wk) (R-$6; 1,527; 


{pated around $42,500 
week. $26,300). 

“Wild Duck,” City Center (ist 
wk) (D-$3; 3,090; $38,000) (Maurice 
| Evans, Kent Smith, Mildred Dun- 
nock, Diana Lynn). Opened Wednes- 
day night (26) to two mildly favor- 
able reviews (Hawkins, World-Tele- 
gram & Sun; Pollock, Compass) 
and five pans (Atkinson, Times; 
Chapman, News; McClain, Journal- 
American; Kerr, Herald Tribune; 
Watts, Post); first eight perform- 
ances through Sunday night (30) 
| expected to draw about $30,000. 
OPENING THIS WEEK 


“Pal Joey,” Broadhurst (MC- 
| $6.60; 1,160; $40,200). Jule Styne- 
| Leonard Key, in association with 


(previous 


| Anthony Brady Farrell, revival of | 


| 1840-41 offering, with music by 
| Richard Rodgers, lyrics by Lorenz 
|Hart, book by John O’Hara, 
| based on the latter’s New Yorker 
| sketches; staged by Robert Alton, 
| with Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang 
| top-featured; production was fi- 
inanced at $125,000, cost an esti- 


| mated $125,000 (excluding $20,000 | 


|in bonds and $12,000 tryout loss) 


tomorrow night. (Thurs.). 





| Future B’way Schedule 


| (Theatre indicated if set) 
“Pal Joey,” Broadhurst, tomor- 

row (Thurs.). 

| “Kiss Me, Kate” (return), Broad- 


| way, Jan. 8. 
| “Anna Christie,’ City Center, 
Jan. 9 


“Fancy Meeting You Again,” | 


Royale, Jan. 14. 
| “The Shrike,” Cort, Jan. 15. 
| “Desire Under the Elms,” ANTA 
| Playhouse, Jan. 16. . 
| “Come of Age,” City Center, 
Jan, 23. 

“Jane,” Jan. 29. 
| “Gertie,” Jan. 30. 
| “Month of Sundays,” Martin 
Beck, Jan. 31. 

“Dickens Readings” (Emlyn Wil- 
liams), Golden, Feb. 4. 

“Mrs. Thing,” ANTA Playhouse, 


Observed,” 
Feb. 13 


| “And Then One Day,” early 
| February (tentative). 

| “Little Evil,” mid-February (ten- 
| tative). 

“Dear Barbarians,” Feb. 19. 

“Mulligan’s Snug,” during Feb- 
ruary (tentative). 

“Paris ’90,” March 11 (tentative). 
| ANTA Play Series production, 
| ANTA Playhouse, March 12, April 
16. May 14. 


Century, 


“Line Between,” early March 
(tentative). 
| “Flight Into Egypt,” week of. 
March 10. 
| “Bernadine,” March 17 (tenta-| 
tive). 
| “Long Watch,” mid-March (ten- 
tative). 
“Don Juan in Hell,” (return), 
March 30. 





‘Gay’ New Yiddish Tuner 

| “Let’s Be Gay,” Yiddish-Ameri- 
'can musical starring Leo Fuchs and 
| Irving Jacobson, will preem Satur- 
| day 45) at the Second Ave. Thea- 
i tre, N. Y. 

Produeed by Jacobson and Ed- 
|mund Zayenda, the Abe Ellstein 
‘show will succeed “Don’t Worry” 


(Henry Fonda). Standees at all per- | as the second and final production 
.formances, with nearly $38,400 due | there this season. 


$49,563) | 
(Bert Lahr, Dolores Gray). Antici- | 


and can break even at an estimated | 
gross of about $26,500; tryout re- | 
| viewed in VARIETY this week; opens | 
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Plays on Broadway 











The Wild Duck 


N. Y. City Theatre Co. presentation of 
drama in three acts (five scenes) by 
| Henrik Ibsen, adapied by Max Faber. 
Stars Maurice Evans, Kent Smith, Mildred 
Dunnock, Diana. Lynn; features Philip 


Loeb, David Lewis, Nan McFarland. Di- 
| rected by Morton DaCosta; sets, Peter 
Larkin; costumes, Noel Taylor. At City 
| Center, N. Y., Dec. 26, ’51; $3 top. 

| POCOTOOR ~s oaks cole Wendell Whitten 
5 Brrr rrrcry Raymond Johnson 
WOMINOEE 6 ¥.n'e'< 3000 0etbegee George Sullivan 
Another Waiter ........ Wyman Kane 
a’ @ Geer re Philip Loeb 
| Mrs. Sorby .......... Nan McFarland 


O. Tolbert-Hewitt 
Walter F. Appler 
Bert. Bartram 
Robert Middleton 
Kent Smith 
Maurice Evans 


Flabby Gentleman ... 
Bald Gentleman ....... 
Gentleman 

Haakon Werle 
Gregers Werle 
Hjalmar Ekdal 
Gina eSeeseen 
Hedvig 


Doctor Relling ...... 
Molvik Leonardo Cimino 
Guests: Charles Campbell, Frank Ford, 


Remer, Arthur Row. 








A good deal of fine talent is 


Henrik Ibsen archives, the N. Y. 
City Theatre Co. has dug up a 
minor work of the Norwegian 
dramatist, for the first of its three- 
play stock season, and the presen- 
tation makes for a dull or trying 
evening. Work was previously seen 
}on Broadway for three perform- 
;} ances in 1938. Present adaptation 
by Max Faber, whose version was 
staged two years ago in London, 
; accents further how out-of-key with 
modern times the drama is. 
What may have been radical or 
original ideas at time the play was 
written are fairly prosaic now, and 
the naivete or stilted quality of 
some of the dialog militates further 
against their attractiveness. Al- 
though human frailty, superstition, 
greed and vanity are still universal 
subjects, and authentic material 
for playwrights, they have to be 
dressed up differently now. In this 


Continued on page 288 


‘Primitive’ $7,000 For 
5-Show Hartford Stand 


Hartford. 


“Modern Primitive,” in a four- 
day, five-show breakin at the New 
Parsons here last week 
‘reached an estimated $7,000 for 
| the stand. “Show folded here for 
revisions. 

Adverse notices combined with 





| weather to keep gross down. 


Shows in Rehearsal 


Keys: C (Comedy), D (Drama), 
CD (Comedy-Drama), R (Revue), 
MC (Musical Comedy), MD (Musi- 
cal Drama), O (Operetta). 


“Anna Christie” (D)—City Cen- 
|ter, prod.; Michael Gordon, dir.; 
| Celeste Holm, star. 
| “Come of Age” (D)—City Center, 
| prod.; Guthrie McClintic, dir.; Jud- 
| ith Anderson, star. 

“Desire Under the Elms” (D)— 
ANTA, prod.; Harold Clurman, dir. 

“Gertie” (C)—Herman Shumlin, 
prod.-dir.; Albert Dekker, Glynis 
Johns, stars. 
| “Jane” (CD)—Theatre Guild, 
prod.; Cyril Ritchard, dir., Edna 
| Best, Basil Rathbone, stars. 

“Shrike” (D)—Jose Ferrer, Mil- 
|ton Baron. prods.; Ferrer, dir.; 
, Judith Evelyn, Ferrer, stars. 


‘Dolls’ 406, Detroit 


Detroit. 
“Guys and Dolls” did a terrific 
$40,000 in the first week of a four- 
week run at the Shubert here. 
Top is $5.40. New Year’s Eve, 
at a top of $8.40, was sold out. 

















eee rerrrrrrcr tT ie Jack Waldron 
GOOF cccrccdccevpocccsoganes Harold Lang 
BE .n. cscaenedeusasudese Helen Wood 
Glady6 ‘.cccoscscccece Helen Gallagher 
PEMOR 2600 cvtseseanes Janyce Ann Wagner 
BEIOMOY cccdvccvcccsesescas Phyllis Dorne 
BANG cccccccsscoccesecess Frances Krell 
BEEN. sdcansetséeddcenwa Lynn Joelson 
BOMGER scccccccccccecsoss Eleanor Boleyn 
PMBED. . sc ccccbscesccticces Rita Tanno 
PORCIRG «.o0c ccececvecccs Gloria O’Malley 
BMD. . + cecbetdseengeeaes Pat Northrop 
ML... cabeseedbeseabtaasr Vivienne Segal 
PP ere Barbara Nichols 
WOME sccvoccosevgeesces George Martin 
BGR ci ceccstscuseeceeuns Ina Learner 
eT Ethel Martin 
eee ae Thelma Tadlock 
BOGE. . os be Keesesestueces Gordon Peters | 
WENGE |. «chésneteseunen Robert Fortier 
Delivery Boy.........seé.. Barry Ryan | 
Louis Cian bead oeesbaee Lewis Bolyard 
| RESIDE o... os st ecccceseces Elaine Stritch 
Ludlow Lowell........... Lionel Stander 
1 OSE ke oc ccceceecanés T. J. Halligan 
RAWOOE?.. .i+.c0 sever aseane Clarke Gordon 
' Young Man Ray Kyle 





Mildred ae } 
Diana Lynn | ‘ 
David Lewis| by the second stanza, but this last 
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Plays Out of Town 


Pal Joey 


New Haven. 
Jule Styne and Leonard Key (in asso- 
ciation with Anthony B. Farrell) pres- 
entation of musical revival in two acts, 
with music by Richard Rodgers; lyrics, 
Lorenz Hart; book, John O’Hara. Stars 
Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang; features 
Helen Gallagher, Lionel Stander, Pat 
Northrop, Elaine Stritch, Helen Wood, 
Jack aldron, Robert Fortier. Dances 
and musical numbers staged by Robert 
Alton; book directed by David Alexander; 
settings, Oliver Smith; costumes, Miles 
White; musical director, Max Meth; light- 
orchestrations, n 

associate, 
New Haven, 


ing, Peggy Clark; 
Walker; production 
Katzka. At Shubert, 
25. ’51; $5.40 top. 


Dec. 


Dancers: Eleanor Boleyn, Bonnie Brae, 
Phyllis Dorne, 





Eleanor Fairchild, Jean | 


Goodail, Patty Ann Jackson, Lynn Joel- | 


son, Helene Keller, Frances Krell, Ina 
Learner, Ethel Martin, June McCain, 
Gloria O’Malley, Thelma Tadlock, Rita 
Tanno, Norma Thornton, 


Wagner, Harry 


|sand dollars. 


Janyce Ann | 
Asmus, Hank Brunjes, | 


Peter Holmes, Ray Kyle. George Martin, | 


Buzz Miller, David Neuman, 
Simmons, George Vosburgh. 





Reincarnation of this 1940 Rod- 
gers & Hart musical click has been 
accomplished successfully to alarge 
degree. It steps off with a sock 
first act that is not fully matched 


is a condition that should be rem- 


Stanley | 


‘practically every stage of dress and 
undress. Max Meth’s baton work 
gives the necessary skill in guiding 
vocalists and dancers capably 
through a range of 16 numbers, 
? Bone. 


Modern Primitive 
Hartford. 


Otto Preminger presentation of comedy 
in three acts (four scenes) by Herman 
Wouk. Staged by Preminger. Settinc< 
Frederick Fox; costumes, Bonnie Cashin 
At New Parsons, Hartford, Dec. 26, ’5): 
$4.20 top. 

Stanley Frederick Koenig.. 
Barbara Cotton..... 





Murvyn Vye 
iana Douglas 


Saturnina .......... Margarita Estremera 
Walter Bunch ........... Howard Smith 
Julius Schenker........ ... Mike Kellin 
Gary Mortimer ...... Murray Hamilton 
Gomez . Setero San Miguel 


Georgia Winthrop Kraus Paula Laurence 
Bill Wilson ee Ben Hammer 
Franz Bonsecours......Reinhold Schunzel 





Soon after the curtain went up 
on “Modern Primitive” in its New 
Parsons tryout here Wednesday 
night (26), it was apparent that the 
comedy was in trouble. Slow get- 
away of the first act indicated ‘the 


|trend to follow. This one needs 


plenty work. 

Play deals with a middleaged 
painter who has forsaken New 
York for the inspirations and se- 
clusion of a little Mexican hamlet. 
Till the very end, he hides the fact 
that he is a bank cashier on the 
lam, after embezzling several thou- 
Latter was done to 
give him funds with which to paint, 
and not starve and rot like many 
great artists in history. He would 
have remained a recluse painter 
for the remainder of his days, ex- 
cept that Time magazine discov- 
ered him as a new color painter. 


| From then on, things are supposed 





} 


Carl Harms, Jack Henderson, Philip | edied by Broadway opening time. | 


| to happen. They do, but very fog- 


gily. > 
Author Herman Wouk, graduate 
gag man and wellknown novelist, 


| has placed the emphasis on moral- 


ity and art, rather than on the cre- 
ation of comic situations and meat 


If Gotham is looking for a tuneful | for his play. Pedestrian writing is 
| book show with exceptional cho- | 
being wasted on a very dated play | 


at N. Y.’s City Center. Out of the | 








(26-29), | 


| 


the usual seasonal lull and bad | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





reography, talented performers, 


shapely gams and an abundance | ¢), 


of set and costume flash, this can 
well be it. 


Sticking close to the original in 
its book about the bistro m.c. heel 
and the well-heeled matron of 
romantic inclinations, “Pal Joey” 
maintains an interesting story line, 
which falters mainly in. its final 
stages. 
quires bolstering. 

Score, vocally, 


on a par with the direction. Even 
the acting lacks fire. 

Reinhold Schunzel, in the role of 
e art critic, turns in the top thesp 


| effort with his short bit in the 


| third act. 


| 





| 


It is this portion that re- | 


| 


the earlier cleffing. For terping, | 
a new set of dance arrangements | 
has been devised and one complete | 
new number, “A Night in Morocco,” | 
| mobster cashing in on a Coast 


has been added. As evidence of 
the original sound construction of 
tunes, they are just as hummable 
today as they were a decade ago, 
when they first hit the popularity 
polls. Due for revived plugging are 
“You Mustn’t Kick It Around,” “I 
Could Write A Book,” “What Is A 
Man,” “In Our Little Den,” ‘Take 
Him,” and, of course, the favorite 
“Bewitched, Bothered and Bewild- 
ered.” Another observation worthy 
of note is the fitness of the Lorenz 
Hart lyrics as of today. 


Robert Alton has done a highly 
competent job in the staging of 
the dances and musical numbers. 
He has brought a number of fresh 
ideas to the fore and presented 
them at breakneck pace. He has 
acquired an excellent troupe of 
hoofers to put his ideas across, and 
that evaluation goes for the en- 
semble as well as principals. j 

Vivienne Segal, back at the old 
stand as Vera, a role she created 
in the original version, sings and 
talks her way pleasantly through 
the two stanzas, leaving a fine im- 
pression behind her. Playing the 
title role, Harold Lang utilizes his 
voice and especially his feet to sell 
himself solidly as a_ tailor-made 
candidate for the part. His work 
is standout. 


Helen Gallagher stamps “ver-| 


satility” across her whole perform- 
ance with a display of singing- 
dancing pep that is aces. Pat 
Northrop makes an attractive in- 
genue who adds good vocal support. 
Elaine Stritch offers a vocal traffic- 
halter with her rendition of “Zip,” 
the takeoff on the stripteaser. 
Lionel Stander is okay in the some- 
what abbreviated role of the black- 
mailing agent, and Jack Waldron 
fits well as the owner of the honky- 
tonk. Helen Wood has some sock 
moments in the terps department 
and same goes for Robert Fortier. 
Lending a good helping hand on 
vocals is Lewis Bolyard, and on 
dances George Martin and Buzz 
Miller. 


Sumptuous is a good word to 
describe sets and costumes., In the 
former department, a _ reversibie 
setting that operates on rollers, 
shifting in audience view, rates a 
nod for slick designing. Costumes 
hit every color of the rainbow and 





Murvyn Vye is not too 
convincing as the painter whose 
masterpieces turn out to be duds, 
but whose earlier work b.e. (before 
embezzlement) are sensational] 
items. . , 

Diana Douglas—his model, con- 
cubine, and common-law wife— 


| takes two acts to warm to the role. 
is a replica of | 


Mike Kellin, a local product, lately 
of “Stalag 17,” .works hard at his 
comedy efforts, but isn’t successful 
in the role of a gag writer gradu- 
ated to front man of a Hollywood 


painting fad. Howard Smith, as the 
bonding company investigator, 
turns in a good job, as does Paula 
Laurence as a special writer for 
Time mag. Setting by Frederick 
Fox of a Mexican studio living 
room is okay. Eck. 





A Month of Sundays. 


Boston. 

Carly Wharton production of musical 
in two acts (four scenes) with book and 
lyrics by B. G. Shevelove, music by Al- 
bert Selden, from comedy by Victor 
Wolfson. Stars Nancy Walker, Gene Lock- 
hart, staged by Shevelove. Sets and lizht- 
ing Jo Mielziner; costumes, Ken Barr; 
dances, Anna Sokolow: musical direction, 
a Engel. At Shubert, Boston, Dec. 


EN. Sisvelens tas Michael Dorminico 
RP or Cee Richard France 
ET 4.4 Nant vpvadeteseuns Buddy Schwab 
Ms hans coke osedesee Norman Clayton 
aT bales twevad checkee sta Barry Ross 
RTM So «5 0 5 65.0,0.0 das Richard Kiley 
Obadiah Rich ..:......7.<Gene Lockhart 
Jolly Rogers ........... *.John Allan Robb 
DM «ccséerecacrs Buzzy Martin 

SPORTS t's ce see naeeae Maxine Berke 
SMT 5 S503 5 d'Ge dashes Virginia Bosler 

i <0 «5s 54 axanetatn Elizabeth Logue 
I eee ee Frank Rogier 
es OE > 15 eae tBSo0 bas Helen Stanton 
BE ERD Wo 6 60's 5440a be Lois Stone 
ie | SRS ae Hubert Dillworth 
Mrs. Wellman .......... Urylee Leonardos 
Era Dean Parker 
Oe RRM ASAE + Louise Carlyle 
SEONG BONO -s. sstese kc Kees Patty Hope 

eee eee Robert Dixon 
OEE 6k vou done ceunadaee Lynne Lyons 
nn WN 2. cs. veteeeeewts Arlynne Frank 
Charley Wing ..........:...Rithard Loo 
Charley Wing, Jr. ...... Lawrence Lee 3d 
ee eee rrr Eddie Phillips 
Davey, Welle’ 0. .csséceiicis! Corky Geil 
i MU ss sows eoes 35 Dorothy Johnson 

, RPP eee Anna Appel 
Shirley Harris ............ Nancy Walker 

i 2: +ccaodeendenan le Loring 
NE ct os s¥4c canectsaeds ber Peter Zeisler 
BD -- 50% 6 060d0cbeebees 4.c% Bob Kennedy 
EEL 6 6.4 éxemedenestaes Robert St. Clair 
ne GE 5 046640 0600654% Henry Beckman 
Se ED bes cbcadegecee dant Kurt Katch 





It'll take more than a month of 
Sundays to fix this one up enough 
to pay off. The show, as it stands, 
despite the presence of Nancy 
Walker in the cast, is deficient in 
every department save sets an 
costumes. 

Principal trouble with the show, 
however, is the book. Derived, 
more or less faithfully from Victor 
Wolfson’s “Excursion,” it is the 
ramblingly sentimental tale of 4 
cruise to Coney Island on the good 
ship Happiness. Inspired by 4 
whim, and the fact the ship 15 

Continued on page 288 
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son Dedicated to the muggs, past, present, and future 


Bone. 


. | —and the greatest ZARIETY muagg of them all, Sime, 
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At all booksellers — or use this handy 
coupon to order TODAY. 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


1onth of 257 Fourth Avenue, New Yerk 10, N. Y. 


enough 
| stands, 

Nancy 
cient in 
ets and 


- National Best Seller - 
- 40,000 copies in print - 


640 pages, with index, glossary and decorative endpapers. *5 


Please send me__._____ copies of SHow Biz by Abel Green 
& Joe Laurie, Jr., at $5 cach. 


(0 Payment enclosed. 0 Send C.O.D. 


Name 





1e show, 
Derived, 
n Victor 
is the 
le of a 
the good 
tae is City Zone State. 
ty Residents of California and New York City, please add 3% sales tax. 





(Please print plainly.) 





Address. 
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Herbert and Dorothy Fields 






































CEORGE ABBOTT 














Season’s 
Greetings 









































CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


JEWISH THEATRICAL GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 








1564 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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ELLIE FORBUSH SOUTH PACIFIC—CHICAGO 
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LELAND HAYWARD PRODUCTIONS 








; 
ETHEL MERMAN “REMAINS TO BE SEEN” | HENRY FONDA 
in with in 
“CALL ME MADAM” Janis Paige ® Jackie Cooper “DOINT OF Nn RETURN” 
Music by IRVING BERLIN HOWARD LINDSAY * WARNER ANDERSON A New Play by 
Book by Concdy ty PAUL OSBORN 
HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE Based on the Novel by 
Staged by GEORGE ABBOTT JOHN P. MARQUAND 
Dances by JEROME ROBBINS Directed by BRETAIGNE WINDUST Directed by H. C. POTTER 
IMPERIAL THEATRE MOROSCO THEATRE ALVIN THEATRE 
New York City New York City New York City 











S Ste ee: cae 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e LONDON 


“SOUTH PACIFIC” 


in Association with 
RICHARD RODGERS, OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II and JOSHUA LOGAN 


On Tour 


TOD ANDREWS in “MISTER ROBERTS” 


by THOMAS HEGGEN and JOSHUA LOGAN 

















“There’s No People Like 
Show People” 





Season’s Greetings 


from 


JOSE FERRER 


PRODUCER 








and 


Many Thanks to All 


and Happy Wishes for | THE CAST OF 


a Bright New Year 


YVONNE ADAIR || >/ALAG 7” 


PATERSON 





48th STREET THEATRE 


Pers. Mgt.: HOWARD HOYT 
11 West 42nd Street NEW YORK 


BRyant 9-7166 
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RADIO + STAGE + TELEVISION + SCREEN 


























Greetings 


from 


CITY PLAYHOUSES. INC., N. Y. PAULA STONE and MIKE SLOANE 


Producers of the New Musical Comedy Hit 


“TOP BANANA” 


Starring 


SILVERS 


LOUIS A. LOTITO, Pres. 





CORONET THEATRE 


° PHIL 


FULTON: THEATRE 





° Harry Zevin Joe Roth 
MOROSCO THEATRE Gen'l Press Agent Stoge Mgr. 
Bill Doll Fred Hebert 
* 
i 46TH STREET THEATRE WINTER GARDEN 
Broadway at 50th Street 
New York 
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THE The 
ORIGINAL Shipstads and Johnson 
AND 3 Present | 


"O... ICE FOLLIES 


OF 1952 


NOW ON TOUR 


21 CITIES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 














Mar. 18-Mar. 24—Uline Arena, Washington, D. C. 
1146 Third St. N. E. 


Mar. 26-Apr. 1—Onondaga County War Memorial 


Nov. 27-Dec. 3—The Arena, New Haven 
Grove St. at Orange 





Dec. 4-Dec. 15—Sports Arena 


Sept. 6-Sept. 30—Pan. Pacific Los Angeles Feb. 3-Feb. 10—The Forum, Montreal 
7600 Beverly Boulevard 2313 St. Catherine St. W. 
e Oct. 4-Oct. 30—The Arena, Chicago Feb. 12-Feb. 24— Boston Gardens 
630 McClurg Court North Station i 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6—Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum Feb. 25-Mar. 2—R. I. Auditorium, Providence . 
Omaha 1111 North Main Street 5 
Nov. 8-Nov. 13—Denver Municipal Stadium Mar. 4-Mar. %9— Memorial Aud., Buffalo a 
East 46th and Humboldt c/o Buffalo Hockey Club 8 
Nev. 15-Nov. 25— Cincinnati Gardens Mar. 10-Mar. 17—The Gardens, Pittsburgh i 
2250 Seymour Avenue 110 North Craig Street f 
Hershey, Pennsylvania Syracuse 
D Apr. 3-Apr. 20—The Arena, Minneapolis 
Dec. 15-Dec. 24— Christmas Vacation 2900 Dupont Ave. South 
Apr. 21-May 20— Vacation 





Dec. 25-Jan. 15—The Arena, Philadelphia ‘ : 
May 21-June 1—Civie Ice Arena, Seattle 
45th end Merket Streets 4th No. and Mercer Streets 
Jan. 17-Jan. 27—The Arena, Cleveland June 2-June 15— Portland Ice Arena 
3700 Euclid Avenue N. W. 20th and Marshall 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1— Maple Leaf Gardens June 18-Open — Winterland, San Francisco 
60 Cariton—Toronte Post and Steiner Streets 





























A SOLID BROADWAY HIT! 


---LIFE MAGAZINE IN MEMORIAM 










GERTRUDE MACY 
in association with 
WALTER STARCKE presents 


KELCEY ALLEN 








As we come to the turn of the year, 
we wish to pause and pay our respects 


to one who so loved the theatre, our 
Kelcey Allen. 


a new play by We shall miss him in 1952 and in 


JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


adapted from the stories of CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 


JULIE HARRIS. WILLIAM PRINCE 


the years ahead. 


WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
DAILY NEWS RECORD 











PRICES: | they Thurs. Eves.—$4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20; Fri. & Sot. Eves. 
$46.00, aan 430, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20; Matinees WED. end SAT.—$3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. 


All prices include tax. MAIL ORDE 2S PROMPTLY FILLED. Eves. at 8:40, Mats. ot 2:40. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 8roadway at 40th St., N. Y. 18. PE 6-9540 
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3 JANIS PAIGE 





“Remains To Be Seen’ 
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NOW IN PREPARATION - 1952 TOUR BEGINS JANUARY 12 





Season’s Greetings 


from 


Arthur Lesser 


and 


The Cast 


of 


“Two On the Aisle” 


HELLINGER THEATRE 


New York 





Music and Lyrics by 


_ KAY SWIFT 
Settings ond Lighting by 
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Oscar Hammersior, w/4 
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Season's Greetings 


“7S JAMES BARTON 


* 
*« 
* 

















Currently STARRING 


| “PAINT YOUR WAGON” 
&- &-® Bee... s, 
“GOLDEN GIRL” SHUBERT THEATRE 


A 20th Century-Fox Production NEW YORK 





































NEW YORK DRAMA CRITICS 


Anthony Brady Farrell PRIZE WINNING MUSICAL! 


PRODUCTIONS 


“GUYS 

















DOLLS” 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 





NEW YORK COMPANY NATIONAL COMPANY 
46th ST. THEATRE DETROIT 
NOW 58th WEEK NOW 3ist WEEK 
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. \RTUR RUBINSTEIN 
MARIAN ANDERSON JAN PEERCE 


PATRICE NSLS cert 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY . sede 
BLANCHE THEBOM VICTORIA DE LOS 


| PPE DI STEFANO - 
VEDEN —GIUSE 
“ees 7 alas FRIEDRICH GULDA 
RORER "JEROME HINES 


RES SEGOVIA 
“ae DEL MONACO LAWRENCE cl 
iaae ANDERSEN RICHARD een - 
MOURA LYMPANY = ] hea 

UPP 
Pr oun RAWN SPEARMAN 
a & JOANNE NETTLETON 


JEANNE ; 4 
Conductors LIAM STEINBER ) 

CG. EINER we 

1 FRITZ RE 
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For complete intormation § communicate with: 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. and | HUROK ARTISTS, Inc. 
711 Fifth Ave.— N.Y. ©. 22 
Booking Direction: Netionel Concert} and Artists Corp. 
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In the last thirty-five years the label “S. Hurok presents,” 
has been a guarantee of the highest standards in music, 
theatre and ballet. The artists listed on this page follow 
the great Hurok tradition of Pavlova, Chaliapin, Isadora 
Duncan, Schumann-Heink, Russian Ballet, German and 
Russian Grand Opera, Tetrazzini and half-a-hundred 
more whose names are now immortal. S. Hurok estab- 
lished a principle: Provide the best, and audiences will 
demand more. No season is complete in any city today 
without the appearance of Jane or more of S. Hurok’s 
celebrated attractions. Ajudiences everywhere know 
through rich experience that they can choose with con- 
fidence from the list of’ America’s foremost impresario. 
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GILBERT. MILLE 


NEW YORK: 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 


St. James Theatre 
King Street, S.W.1 


Wednesday, January x * 1952 
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(Dec. 31-Jan. 12) 





Current Road Shows 


“Anna Christie” (Celeste Holm) 


| (tryout)—New Parsons, 
| (31-5) (premiere). 
“Autumn Garden” (Fredric 
| March, Florence Eldridge)—Murat, 
| Indianapolis (31-2); 
| lumbus (3-5); Hanna, Cleveland (7- 
| 12),. 

| “Bell, 
| lind Russell, Dennis Price)—For- 
|rest, Phila. (31-12). 

| “Candida” (Olivia de Havilland) 
|—Arcadia, Wichita (31-1); Aud., 
| Okla. City. (2-3); Convention Hall, 
Pow (4-5); Erlanger, Chicago (7- | 
| “Cocktail Party” (Dennis King- | 
| Marsha Hunt)—Lyceum, Minn. (30- 
|5); Davidson, Milwaukee (7-12). 


| “Darkness at Noon” (Edward G. 





Cass, Detroit (7-12). 


Theatre, Richmond (30-5) (closing). 


“Desire Under the Elms” (Karl 
| Malden, Carol Stone) 3) pre: 
| New Parsons, Hartford (9-12) (pre- 
miere). 
| “Fancy Meeting You Again” 
| (tryout)—Locust St., Phila. (31-12) 
| (reviewed in Variety, Nov, 28, 51). 
| “Fledermaus” (Metropolitan)— 
Gayety, Washington (31-5); Opera 
| House, Chicago (7-12). 

“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 

(Carol Channing)—State Fair Aud., 
Dallas (31-1); State Fair, Houston 








| (3-5); Orpheum, K.C. (8-12). 
“Gertie” (Glynis Johns, Albert 
| Dekker) (tryout)—Shubert, New 


Haven (10-12) (premiere). 

“Guys and Dolls’—Shubert, De- 
troit (31-12). 

“Happy Time”—Blackstone, Chi- 
cago (31-12). 

“Jane” (Edna Best, Basil Rath- 
bone) (try out)—Playhouse, Wil- 
mington (10-12) (tryout). 

“Kiss Me, Kate”—Taft, Cincin- 
nati (31-5). 

“Member ot the Wedding” (Ethel 
Waters)—Geary, San Francisco (31- 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
TO ALL 


and thanks to 


EMILE LITTLER 





for wonderful engagement as leading lady in 12). 
“Mister Roberts” (Tod An- 
“ZIP GOES A MILLION” | drews)—Curran, San Francisco (31- 


PALACE THEATRE, LONDON | 12). 
: | “Month of Sundays” (Gene Lock- 

















hart, Nancy Walker) (tryout)—Shu- 


Hartford 


Hartman, Co- |} 


Book and Candle” (Rosa- | 


ee eee Chicago (31- | 


5 
“Death of a Salesman’”—KRNT 


bert, Boston (31-12) 
VARIETY this week). 

“Moon is Blue” (2d Co.)—Harris 
Chicago (31-12). 

“Moon is Blue (3d Co)—Plym- 
outh, Boston (31-5); Royal Alexan- 
dra, Toronto (7-12). 
| “Oklahoma”—Civic Aud., New 
Orleans (31-5); Aud., Baton Rouge 
| (7-8); Aud., Shreveport (9); Robin- 
son Aud., Little Rock (11-12). 
Nixon, 


(reviewed in 





burgh (31-12). 
“Seventeen” 

(31-5); 

12). 
“Shrike” 


— Shubert, 
Great Northern, Chicago (7- 


(Jose Ferrer, Judith 
Evelyn) (tryout)—Walnut  St., 
| Phila. (7-12) (premiere). 

“Sleep of Prisoners” — Temple | 
| Sholom, Chicago (31-6); First Con- 
gregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. 
(7); Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, 
Chicago U., Chicago (8-9); First | 
| Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill. 
| (10-12). 

“South Pacific’ (Janet Blair)— 
Shubert, Chicago (31-12). 

“Student Prince”—Boston Opera 
| House Boston (2-19). 


B’nai B’rith’s R&H Kudo 


Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
Peres 2d will be toasted at the 
| Hotel Plaza, N. Y., Jan. 10, 
|affair sponsored by the Cinema 
| Lodge of the B’nai B'rith in behalf 
of the Joint Defense Appeal. Kitty 
Carlisle and Harry Brandt are co- 
chairmanning the testimonial. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver will be prin- 
cipal speaker and a_ dramatic 
tableau, “Our Children’s World,” 
will be presented. 
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/ | Keeping Theatre Free 


Pitts- | 


| 
Phila. 


in an | 




















| ——- continued from page 267s 


committee. It was not referred 
'back. When it came up it was 
simply tabled for a week, which 
| meant that it could be considered 
|and passed at any time in the fu- 
ture. 

But opposition from press and 
public grew so great that the next 
}week Councilman Cunningham 
| himself suggested that the bill be 
sent back to the committee— 
| where it could be reported out 
again at any time that public vigil- 
ance relaxed. 
| On the political front, the the- 
jatre so far has been comparative- 
ily free from the direct pressures 
and the witch-burnings that have 
| harassed radio-TV and films. But 
a big push may come and if it 
| does it will move in on both 
|fronts—the political and the so- 
icalled “moral.” The theatre must 
be prepared to defend itself des- 
| perately in both directions. 

Incidentally, the Cunningham 
| bill nicely illustrated the general 
; intellectual level of the reformers 
and their hatchet-men. Council- 
|man Cunningham said his bill was 
prompted by the production of 
“The Respectful Prostitute’’—but 
he indicated that he had never 
even bothered to see the play. 
However, he pointed out that the 
title alone would have justified his 
bill. And here he made the most 


| 





grievous mistake of all. 


He thought the title was “The 
Respectable Prostitute.” 

















MARILYN DAY 


Broadway and National Company 


“KISS.ME KATE" 























THANKS to Rodgers & Hart, Robert Alton, David Alexander, 


Oliver Smith and Miles White 


—and to the Entire Company of “PAL JOEY” 


Jule Styne 
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OUR SINCEREST THANKS 
To THE PITTSBURGH CRITICS 


HAROLD COHEN - KARL KRUG KASPAR MONAHAN 
FOR THEIR BEAUTIFUL REVIEWS 
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OUR THANKS TOO, TO ANY ONE WE MIGHT HAVE MISSED 
PLEASE EXCUSE IT, WE TRIED TO REMEMBER YOU ALL 


GE C\RADIES of REX 


12th EDITION the GREATEST SHOW ON ICE! 
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' i dH Anni 
Season’s Greetings and Happy Anniversary 
x ll “GUYS and DOLLS” 
| to all you an cee 
} 
| keep the girl, which the boy flubs| Love,” but it doesn’t appear to = 
} through jealousy. | have oo hit ee The Alf d Ll { | 
| The Orpheus-Eurydice legend| ™usic, however, would be good 
Plays on B Way ‘can meet the scrutiny of modern | enough if the book and the lyrics re un | 
Srsiiemed 2 as eye if it is poetically-enough ren-| Pulled their weight. Continued from page 272==— 
_ aes eee ee dered, but it fails here under| Miss Walker appears a wishfully a SS * ; 
- : , : : Anouilh’s somewhat long-winded | predatory companion to a Gimbel and especialiy Lunt’s staging, the 
Foeed psi ahaa “| oe aiane oe dialog and obscure symbolical al-| clerk, both on a day’s holiday. The | Trib’s music critic, Virgil Thom- 
. ; Theatre Guild presentation by arrange-| |ysions. First part of the first act girl meets a boy on the ship but | son said “The result mak his 
Story revolved around a vain, | ment with H. M. Tennent, Ltd.) of drama |}4- wonderful mood, and balance | turns him down because of aie dim | es , es his- 
shiftless dreamer, married off to| by Kitty Black” tars Dorothy, McGuire. |of act has charm’ and appeal. tory. ‘e Times’ Olin Downes 


a woman socially beneath him, who 
only years later learns that the 
wife, while a rich man’s house- 
keeper, had been the latter’s mis- 
tress. The parentage of a 14-year- 
old daughter is, therefore, some- 
what in doubt. Around this drama 
is. woven an allegory about wild 
creatures unhappy in a domesti- 
cated habitat, that is neither novel 
nor inspiring. 

An accomplished set of perform- 
ers, in the main, do a creditable 
job on this work. Maurice Evans 
plays the pompous weakling who 
is a failure as father, husband and 
breadwinner, and conveys. the 
man’s spiritual emptiness with a 
good deal of conviction. Mildred 
Dunnock, as his patient, hard-work- 
ing and adoring wife, is excellent 
contrast, for one of the most at- 
tractive portraits of the evening. 

Diana Lynn, as human para- 
phrase of the wild duck caught 
in a domestic snare, is quite charm- 
ing, soft and believable in a role 
that could easily be spoiled other- 
wise by archness. Kent Smith, al- 
ways a fine actor, has a difficult 
part as a priggish zealot whose 
misguided attempts to tell the 
truth about the family’s domestic 
relations result in tragedy. Appeal- 
ing in the earlier portions, he finds 
the latter scenes a little too snug 
to be completely comfortable in. 
Philip Loeb is excellent as a fool- 
ish grandfather who has taken the 
rap for his business partner in a 
shady deal, and whose jail sen- 
tence has sapped his spiritual 
strength. 

Of lesser roles, David Lewis is 
good as the cynical but helpful 

r. Relling; Nan McFarland is ap- 

ealing as a hostess, and Robert 

iddleton a little cold as Evans’ 


devious parent, .Loeb’s onetime 
partner. 

Morton DaCosta’s _ direction, 
though adequate, isn’t inspired. 


Peter Larkin’s sets, and Noel Tay- 











by Kitty Black. Stars Dorothy McGuire, 
Richard Burton; features Hugh Griffith, 
Edith King, Noel Willman, Bruce Gordon. 
Directed by Peter Ashmore. Sets, Eldon 
Elder; costumes, Mildred Trebor; music, 
John Hotchkis. Production under super- 
vision of Lawrence Langner and Theresa 
Helburn. At Plymouth, N. Y., Dec. 26, 


*51; $4.80 top ($5.40 weekends). 

DORMOM. 25.0 teccesceeess Richard Burton 
Big Pather «sw ccecccte ss Hugh Griffith 
Actress .......+.e.e+.+..-Dorothy McGuire 
Her Mother ..sccocecsccsvesss Edith King 
Cagaier  ...-sccesseaserss: Ruth Volner 
Station Waiter ..........- Byron Russell 
WHE. wenswec ....- Alexander Clark 
Actor .-.Chaddock Munro 
ry yer Eric Sinclair 
Another Actress .....+.+.. Ludie Claire 
Dulac i 40:6 9060.00 CHORSs Bruce Gordon 


Jennifer Raine 
Noel Willman 
‘ Roy Johnson 
i vkeausees William Smithers 

Clem Fowler 


Third Actress 

Monsieur Henri 
Company Manager . 
Hotel Waiter 
Police Clerk 





“Legend of Lovers,” originally 
done in Paris under title of “Eury- 
dice” (and subsequently in London 
as “Point of Departure”) is another 
illustration of the Gallic phrase, 
“chacun a son gout.” What may 
seem piquant to the French seems 
a little peurile here. Whatever the 
case, “Legend” lacks substantiality 
for Broadway. 

The drama, adapted from the 
Jean Anouilh original by Kitty 
Black, is a modern paraphrase of 
the Orpheus-Eurydice legend of 
ill-starred lovers. Old legend had 
boy losing girl to Death, pursuing 


her to the underworld, and charm- 
ing Death by music into giving the 
girl back, on condition the boy 
didn’t gaze on her till his return to 
earth. Boy broke his promise and 
lost her again. 


In this paraphrase, set in rural 
France, a young impoverished mu- 
sician meets a girl from a travel- 
ling legit troupe, the two falling in 
love. i wow. Lhey... Z0..Qff.,..to- 
gether, but after one night and 
day, she runs away, afraid to face 
the boy when he learns of her past 
lovers. She is killed in a bus acci- 


Thereafter, play slips away fast, 
bogging down in the next two 
frames, with only intermittent bits 
of poetic fire or beauty. There are 


fine vignettes throughout, and 
some excellent performances, but 
not enough to pull the play 
through. 


Dorothy McGuire, absent from 
Broadway since 1941’s “Claudia,” 
is beautiful always; very appealing 
in the earlier love scenes, but 
somewhat pallid in the latter ones. 
Britisher Richard Burton is fine 
as the badgered young lover, while 
Hugh Griffith is excellent as his 
burdensome parent. Griffith’s bits, 
especially his last act philosophiz- 
ing on life’s meaning, are virtuoso 
stuff. Alexander Clark and Edith 
King, as a pathetic pair of middle- 
aged lovers; Noel Willman, as the 
Stranger (or Death); Bruce Gor- 
don, as a touring company impres- 
ario; Eric Sinclair, as a rejected 
young lover, and Bryon Russell, as 
a tordly-mannered waiter, head a 
good supporting cast. 

Peter Ashmore’s direction, un- 
even at times, is satisfactory on 
the whole. Eldon Elder’s sets, espe- 
cially the station restaurant, are 
outstanding. Bron, 


Plays Out of Town 


—ummagcontinued from page 27 














about to be converted into a gar- 
bage scow, the captain persuades 
the passengers to turn about and 
head for a Caribbean paradise. 
They never get there, and neither 
does the book; the dialog is almost 
amazingly devoid of wit. 

In the meantime there are songs 
and dances, the former being 
pleasant.. enough _ and the latter 
occasionally lively, though the 
liveliness is generally forced. 
Among the songs, which include a 
chanty-like ballad, a horn pipe and 





prospects. Meanwhile, Nancy, in 
company with a couple of pre- 
posterous zoot suiters (whose cross 
talk is incredibly pallid), gets a 
chance to do a couple of song 
specialties. One of these is “Get 
Married, Shirley,” and it is the 
only thing in the show that arouses 
any interest at all. For the rest, 
having no comic lines to speak 
whatever, Miss Walker resorts to 
pantomime, which is amusing but 
not sufficiently so to save this one. 

Gene Lockhart does his best as 
the sentimental captain, while 
Estelle Loring (who could put a 
song over if she had one that could 
be put) and Richard Kiley make an 
acceptable romantic pair. 

The single set is a highly faithful 
representation of the ship’s deck, 
and there’s a neat effect when the 
ship pulls away from the dock. 
First-nighters, who seemed to be 
mostly a clacque from New York, 
applauded this, too. It may be 
added that the intentions of the 
authors were clearly to do some- 
thing a little different, a little 
“sweeter” than usual, and in a 


tentions are not fulfilled in this 
version. Cast includes two or more 
of all melting pot races, plus 
moppets, to point a neat inter- 
racial moral. The cast does well, 
too, but to no avail. Elie, 


Longhair TV Series 


A series of half-hour programs, 
featuring a number of top longhair 
artists on TV, and titled “Meet the 
Masters,” is being prepped for Lees 
carpets sponsorship in 35 cities. 

Artists will include Artur Rubin- 
stein, Jascha Heifetz, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Andres Segovia, -Marian 
Anderson, Jan Peerce and Nadine 
Conner. 


D’Arcy advertising agency will 














more intimate vein. But these in- 


























was no less enthusiastic, also at- 
tributing the success of ‘‘this very 
exceptional” production to Lunt. 
Opera, presented at the Met for 
the first time since 1928, and for 
the first time in English (in Ruth 
and Thomas Martin’s translation, 
retitled “Women Are Like That”), 
is a highly stylized, satirical cham- 
| ber opera deriding women’s (and 


|men’s) foibles and fidelity. Lunt’s 
| Staging carried this mood off ad- 
mirably. There were resemblances 
to “Die Fledermaus” in_ the 
libretto, and more _ particularly 
suggestions of Lunt’s own “The 


Guardsman” in the _ production. 
Show was light, witty and gossa- 
mer throughout. Another legit re- 
cruit, Rolf Gerard, provided at- 
tractively stylized rococo sets and 
dazzling costumes. 


Fortunately, general manager 
Rudolf Bing cast the opera with 
English - speaking singers (all 
American except Australian John 
Brownlee), and the amusing ab- 
surdities of the plot brought audi- 
ence laughs, while the story was 
constantly and completely under- 
stood. - 


Singers, too, were exceptional. 
Eleanor Sfeber and Blanche 
Thebom played the unfaithful sis- 
ters, Patrice Munsel was the maid, 
Richard Tucker and Frank Guar- 
rera the suitors, and Brownlee the 
cynical Don. Munsel had some ex- 
cellent comedy bits as a pseudo- 
lawyer and doctor. Tucker’s dis- 
tinguished tenor was standout, al- 
though Miss Steber carried the 
show, with a fine job of a tremen- 
dously difficult singing part. Fritz 
Stiedry conducted spiritedly, and 
the new production looks like an- 











lor’s costumes, catch the eye. dennt. Death gives the grief-| a few semi-patter songs, the best is| handle selection of cities and sta-| other Met hit, the “Fledermaus” of 
Bron. stricken boy another chance to!'the romantic “You Have To Have ' tions. 1952. Bron. 
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Wednesday, January 2, 1952 
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Forty-sixth VARIETY | 


Anniversary 


NEW YORK 


ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


Presents 


CHICAGO 


“The Show with the Stars” 


Starring 


OLLYWOOD ICE REVUE 


BARBARA ANN SCOTT 


CAROL LYNNE 


FREDDIE TRENKLER 


MICHAEL KIRBY 
JOHN WALSH 


PRODUCTION OFFICES—1800 W. Madison, Chicago 12, Ill. 


ANDRA McLAUGHLIN 
THE BRUISES 

SKIPPY BAXTER 

THE COOKS 


WORLD’S GREATEST ICE SHOW! 
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WHITE PLAINS, OCT. 23: “One cannot fail 
to mention Mr. Gilford’s inimitable Frosch. 
He is a great comedian, and as such finds no 
need to over-act or merely clown. His con- 
ception of the role is rapidly becoming classic. 
His facial expressions, expressive gestures and 
ambling gait combine to produce the most 
wonderful results. His style will be and has 
been imitated, but can never be duplicated.” 


RICHMOND, OCT. 16: “It appears fitting that 
Fledermaus, with its unorthodox production, 
should derive its funniest scenes from the one 
non-singing member of the cast. He is Jack Gil- 
ford, a Broadway comedian who injects his 
own brand of tomfoolery into the role of the 
jailer and keeps the third act in howling mer- 
riment.” 

“Rarely does one see these days, such comedy 
as Jack Gilford contrived around the part of 
the jailer. It was fresh, original, clever and 
continually hilarious.” 


PROVIDENCE, OCT. 5: “. . . Comedy of the 
purest sort filled the third ‘act, the scene in 
the jail. Jack Gilford as the jailer must be 
seen to be appréciated.” 


BOSTON, OCT. 9: “The performer who found 
most favor with the customers is Jack Gilford, 
first Broadway comedian ever to have a role 
in a Metropolitan Opera production. He hasn’t 
a note to sing throughout the performance, 
but his Frosch, the Jailer, has plenty to say 
about his work and the interesting people it 
permits him to meet. His conducting of a 
symphony orchestra is a fine bit of pantomime. 
The jail scene has some genuinely funny busi- 
ness. 


JACK GILFORD 





PITTSBURGH, OCT. 30: “Jack Gilford in the 
non-singing role of Frosch the jailer is a born 
comic. An artist of high calibre, he evoked 
saughtor with his humorous antics.” 

“The non-singing role of Frosch, the 


drunk jailer, was played to the hilt by Jack 
Gilford—and the hilt is pretty far up.” 





TORONTO, NOV. 12: “. . . voiceless opera 
comedian vigorous in Fledermaus . And the 
very excellent comedy work of Jack Gilford 
as Frosch was a wonderful vignette of its own., 
Mr. Gilford didn’t talk very much. He didn’t 
have to, his pantomime was exceptional.” 


BUFFALO, NOV. 29: “Jack Gilford gave a 
display of miming and mummery that was a 
masterpiece of deadpan comedy.’ 


SYRACUSE, Dec. 1: “Jack Gilford was ap- 
plauded before even he was visible to do his 
inimitabie pantomime. Every move or word 
brought gales of laughter.” 


OTTAWA, Dec. 4: “Convulsed the audience 


with his antics.” 


AND ALFRED LUNT IN A LETTER TO GAR- 
SON KANIN: “., . and that great artist who 
played the jailer—now listen; I’ve seen Grock 
and the Fratellins and Suvers and all the best, 
but none could touch him. How he manages 
to dissolve, vanish completely, while manacled 
to the tenor is—I think, the greatest feat of 
acting I ever saw.” 





Currently on Tour in the Metropolitan Opera's 


“Fledermaus” 


xk & OK OK OK Endless Thanks to RUDOLF BING, GARSON KANIN and CHARLIE BAKER 
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OBITUARIES 


OSCAR S. OLDKNOW 

Oscar Stuart Oldknow, 52, film 
theatre exec and former prez of 
Fox-Coast Theatres, died Dec. 26 
in Los Angeles. Oldknow was ap- 
pointed to head the chain in 1931, 
and later was connected with the 
National Theatre Supply Co. as 
exec veepee, a post he held until 
his death. He was the son of the 
late William Henry Oldknow, pi- 
oneer Georgia theatre and motion 
picture industry leader. 

Surviving are his wife and son, 
laiter an exec of SERO drive-in 
circuit. 

ELLIS K. BALDWIN 

Ellis K. Ba'dwin, 51, drama and 
music critic of the Utica, N. Y., 
Observer Dispatch for the last 25 
years, died Dec. 27 in that city. 

Baldwin began his career as a 
critic when Utica was a popular 
stopover fer road companies. Only 
two weeks ago he spent a week on 
B-oadway for a composite review 
of the season’s new productions. 





BERNARD LaBERGE 

Bernard R. LaBerge, 60, head of 
concert management firm bearing 
his name, died in New York, Dec 
2°. LaBerge had managed violinist 
Mischa Elman as well as other 
longhair performers and com- 
posers 

Surviving are his wife, organist 
C aire Coci, two sons, three sisters 
and a brother. 


WALTER MAHER 

Walter Maher, 43, actor, died in 
Los Anveles Dec. 27. He once played 
the role of Michael Shayne, radio 
pr.vaie-eye, ard -was 
sterred in CBS’ “Lineup.” 

He also appeared in films and 
TV. Surviving are his wife, two 
daughters, son, three brothers and 
two sisters. 





HARRY MARCUS 

Harry Marcus, 45, exec 

public Pictures International Corp., 
died Dec. 26 in New York. 


Marcus had been associated with | 


varicus of the Herbert J. Yates en- 
terprises for the past 20 years. He 
began his career at Consolidated 
Film Industries, and was. manager 
of the domestic service department 
before joining the Army. 


ANNA ARMSTRONG SPENCER 

Mrs. Anna Armstrong Spencer, 
67, retired vaude and burlesque 
——— died in New York Dec. 


& Armstrong, 


Vives. 
HANS ZANDER 
Hans Zander, 63, director-gen- 







currently | 


of Re- | 


She was of the team of Spencer | 
of which her hus-| 
band, Billy Grogan Spencer, sur-| 


Tribune-Chronicle, died Dec. 22 in 
that city. 


Allyn Gillyn, legit actress, died 











president at $18,000 per year plus 
a percentage. “One of us could be 
| president,” the stars suggested. 

April, 1920: McAdoo severed 





Dec. 12 in Sarasota, Fla. Son and | connections with the outfit which, 


tional Opera, died in Ryde, N.S.W., | 
Dec. 22. 

Zander was associated with the 
Berlin State Opera House for many 
years before coming to Australia. 





J. D. KAREN 

J. D. (Jack) Karen, 56, film direc- 
| tor-producer, died in Pomona, Cal., 
| Dec. 27. He was with the Hagen-| 
beck-Wallace Circus for many sea-| 
sons and also headed the Karen- 
Dil on Enterprises. 

Wife survives. 











GEORGE WILLOUGHBY 
George Willoughby, 82, oldtime | 
legit actor, died in Sydney Dec. 22. 
He was associated with J. C. Wil-| 
liamson Theatres, later switching 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
of our organizer and late 
pres'dent 


HYMIE GOLDSTEIN 


who passed away Jan. 7, 1950 
The Associated Agents of 
America 
Syd Leipzig, Pres. 

You are always in our thoughts 





2 } 
to radio with the Australian Broad- | 
casting Commission. | 

Son survives. 








ALBERT BLACKER 

Albert Biacker, 41, Chicago mu- 

sician, died in an auto wreck near 
San Benito, Tex., Dec. 20. 

He was a member of the Benny 
Storms orch which was to play for 
a dance that night in Harlingen, 
Tex. 

IVAN N. BERSENEV 

Ivan N. Bersenev, 
actor and director of the Lenin | 
| Komsomol Theatre, died recently | 
|in Moscow. 
| His wife, ballerina Galina Ulan- | 
ova, survives. | 





MAX M. KRAVETZ 


Hollywood on Christmas Day. His | 
wife and a son survive. 

Further details in Pictures Sec- | 
tion. 





GEORGE H. CARREDINE 

George H. Carredine, 53, radio- 
TV actor, died Dec. 26 in Holly- 
| wood. | 
Wife, daughter and mother sur- | 


vive. 





Harry R. Farrall, 55, v.p. 
g.m. of WHHH, Warren, O., and as- 
| sistant to the publisher and ad- | 
| vertising director of the Warren | 


daughter survive. 





eral of the New South Wales Na-| Mother of Leonard Reeg, ABC | 


network program v.p., died Dec. 25 
in Los Angeles. 





Mrs. Catherine Bellamy, 34, wife 
of Earl Bellamy, assistant film di- 
rector, died Dec. 23 in Encino, Cal. 


MARRIAGES 





a year earlier, he formed. Price 
was out as prexy. Abrams got the 


ob. 

July, 1920: UA’s exhibitor cus- 
tomers were heard from. Sid S. 
'Cohen, president of the Motion 
| Picture Theatre Owners of Ameri- 
'ea, beefed to Griffith about 
| Abrams’ sales policies. Abrams, 
| Cohen complained, was demanding 
| that theatremen pay for the films 


} 
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CBS-TV's Elections 


ee Continued from page 3 —— 


light of that, that the AM-Ty 
package will produce the biggest 
turnout of voters in election his. 
tory. To further that attempt, the 
sponsor will make the 13-week 
series, titled “Get Out the Vote.” 
available in equal time to both par- 
ties, for which they will be invited 











Patti Andrews to Walter Wesch-| When booked, 30 to 60 days in| to present their campaign issues to 


ler, Los Angeles, Dec. 25. Bride is 
one of the Andrews Sisters; groom 
is trio’s musical director. 


Simone Signoret to Yves Mon-| 
| tand, 
| Dee. 21. 


in Vence, French Riviera, 
She is film actress; he’s 
stage and screen singing actor. 

Yvonne Ealy to Herman Hover, 
Las Vegas, Dec. 25. He owns Ciro’s 
nitery in Hollywood. 

Thelma Irene Riley to Louis M. 
Frederick, N. Y., Dec. 28. Bride is 


| legit and TV singer: he’s on ABC- 


TV’s production staff. 

Marilyn Eggers and Sheldon H. 
Penn, Cleveland, Dec. 24. Bride 
was formerly with Paramount 
Studios, Hollywood. 

Louise Elizabeth Medbury and 


| Lee Gottlieb in New York Dec. 29. 


Groom’s TV Guide publicist. 


BIRTHS 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald G. Schine, 
son, Gloversville, N. Y., Dec. 27. 
Father is prez of Darnell Theatres, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and son of Louis W. 
Schine, head of the Schine Theatre 
Circuit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hal Charm, daugh- 
ter, New York, Dec. 18. -Father is 
with the Leon Newman Agency. 


UA Hectic Years 


Continued from page 9 














manded. : 
January, 1920: In a communica- 


on his 
the UA 


that the losses 
so depleted 


plained 
“Romance” 


| treasury that the company could | 
’ _ | not pay off money due to her and | Strong as we are, we are still ver 

Max M. Kravetz, 58, died in) Fairbanks. The corporation’s and / weak.” y 
personal endorsements of Griffith’s 
| note exhausted Miss Pickford’s and | deal shortly after with Joseph M. 


Fairbanks’ own credit and they 
were having difficulty financing | 
their then-current productions. 


creed: “No more advances to 
Griffith.” 
March, 1920: McAdoo was in 


receipt of a letter from Miss Pick- 
ford, Chaplin and Fairbanks. They 


Sn HMHemorian 





1951 


BEN ATWELL 
GARRETT CUPP 
GEORGE DEGNON 
AL J. HYDE 


JAMES KEEFE 


GEORGE LEFFLER 
ADOLPH MEYER 
HARRY MIRSKY 
GEORGE SHARP 


HENRY SORENSON 
L. STODDARD TAYLOR 
JOHN TUERK 
GARDNER WILSON 
LARRY WOOD 
JAMES YOUNGMAN 


ASSOCIATION OF THEATRICAL PRESS AGENTS AND MANAGERS 





;; “South Pacific,” 


advance of playing them. 
Griffith’s ‘Way Down East’ 

By the fall of 1920, Griffith had 
completed his great epic, “Way 
Down East,” Lillian Gish starrer. 
| VARIETY’s appraiser hailed it as a 
| “film poem” and “the work of the 
world’s greatest picture producer.” 

The film-maker agreed to road- 
show “East” on his own, rather 
than channel it through UA. Hav- 
|ing fulfilled his three-a-year com- 
mitment, Griffith was free .to 
follow the roadshow course for a 
single pic. 

But with “East” looming as a 
big success, Fairbanks squawked 
that UA, short on product and 
| money, should be licensed to han- 
| dle the film. Griffith bounced back 
|with the charge that his other 
| films were drawing “absurdly low” 
coin through UA in relation to in- 
come for the Pickford-Fairbanks 
pix. 

Griffith later wanted to part from 
| UA entirely. He was in a “hope- 
less minority,” he claimed. Miss 
Pickford, Chaplin and Fairbanks 
refused to release him from the 
contractual obligations. 

The partnership continued and 
UA grew as a worldwide organi- 
| zation but often suffering from in- 
sufficient product and the inability 
|to crack some segments of the 
| market. In 1923, back from a tour 








| 


| 7 
62. Russian | granted. He got the deal he de-| of the south, Griffith informed his 


| co-owners: “In Miami, even though 
over-run with tourists, our pictures 


| tion to Griffith, Miss Pickford com-| fill up only about three weeks dur- 


| ing the entire year. I think these 
| small towns could do without us- 


ing any of our combined pictures. 


Need for product led to the 
| Schenck, giving him partial stock 
ownership upon delivery of his 
|pix to UA. This was similar to 


|Miss Pickford and Fairbanks de-| the pacts with the original owners 


and was followed later by.the same 
| tie-in with Samuel Goldwyn, David 
O. Selznick and Alexander Korda. 
| Of the various owners, only Miss 
| Pickford and Chaplin have kept 


and | wondered why he should remain | their identity with UA. They now 

as counsel since his costly services 4 
were unrequired. Similarly ques- 
tioned was Price’s continuation as 


| hold 4,000 shares 
corporation’s 16,000 
common shares. 


each of the 
outstanding 


| In addition to Price and Abrams, 

Krim’s predecessors at the man- 
agement helm have been Schenck, 
| Al Lichtman, George Schaefer, 
' Maurice Silverstone, Edward Raft- 
(ery, Gradwell Sears and Frank 
McNamee. McNamee was brought 
|in by Paul V. McNutt, who reigned 
_as board chairman in 1950. 
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| Opening Nights 
|" Continued from page 272 
'I advise that you use only bottled 
| spring water while there.” 

| Among the many “firsts” of the 
first-nights that have unfolded here 
,/ was “I Remember Mama,” in Sep- 
tember, 1944 . . . the first pro- 
| ducing effort of the team of Rodg- 
|ers and Hammerstein. 

| Canada Lee probably still re- 
| members the December night back 
/in 1943 when “Scuth Pacific,” in 
which he starred, had its opening 
here. (Yes, that’s right, it was 
a drama which 
|was originally tagged “New 
|Georgia.”) As an American ship- 
| sinking survivor on a Jap-held is- 
‘land, Lee was supposed to read a 
line about being fed “roast pig 
and chicken.” The first time he 
tried it, it came out “roast chig 
and picken.” The second attempt 











| the public through their candidates 
| and other leading figures. Seri: 
slated to preem in August and 
tinue until election week. 
200 CBS Staffers Involved 

| Westinghouse, under the pack- 
| age deal, will be financing the ac- 
tivities of over 200 CBS staffers, 
| who will cover the conventions for 
both AM and TV. Both meets 
be held at Chicago’s International 
Amphitheatre, with the Republi- 
| cans teeing off July 7 and tl 
| Democrats July 21. It will be the 
| first time both conventions, plus 
the election, will be televised fro 
| coast-to-coast and it’s expected 
that at least 60% of the nation’s 
population will be tuned in. Cov- 
erage for the conventions will in- 
clude at least 20 hours for each 
party on both radio and video. 

Election coverage will start on 
| the web at 9 p.m. Nov. 4 and con- 
| tinue until a definite trend is es- 
tablished to indicate the winning 
| candidate. It’s recalled that Re- 
| publican Thomas E. Dewey did not 
|eoncede to Harry S. Truman until 
| early the following morning during 
ithe 1948 election. 
| For TV, CBS will cover the con- 
ventions via pickups from the am- 
| phitheatre floor, complete with an- 
|alyses by the web’s staff; commen- 
{tary and interviews; pickups of 
special.events via on-the-spot mo- 
| bile crews at press conferences, 
| candidates’ headquarters, etc., plus 
| human interest shows built around 
| the candidates and their wives and 
|families. Latter are to be grooved 
for the daytime housewife audi- 
ence. Radio coverage will include 
ithe same type of pickups, with 
walkie-talkie units to be used for 
| the on-the-spot events. 

CBS staff will include Edward R. 


. 


| 
| 


Murrow, Lowell Thomas, Robert 
Trout, Doug Edwards, Walter 
| Cronkite, Charles Collingwood, 


Larry Leseuer, Don Hollenbeck, 
David Schoenbrun, Eric Sevareid, 
| Bill Shadell, Lyman Bryson and 
|others. In addition, George Allen, 
| White House confidante, will serve 
| as consultant to the web. 


Step Child 


Continued from page 3 jaa 
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imposed on purchasers of stocks 
and bonds dealt in on the stock ex- 
changes in so far as the capital 
gains relief areas of the law. Some 
of the lawful means for tax avoid- 
ance, as clearly distinguishabie 
from tax evasion, provided for mer- 
chants who deal in sealing wax and 
ships, are still available to the cre- 
ative group but seem to be of lit- 
tle, if any, concern to the group 
itself. 

In many situations gifts of cre- 
ative properties still may lawfully 
be used to advantage by writers, 
musicians and the like. Also spread- 
back under the statutes and spread- 
forward by contract provisions are 
available to the advantage of those 
who find great variations in their 
annual incomes. The need for aver- 
aging income for tax purposes |S 
peculiarly needed for creative peo 
ple who so often find wide fluctua- 
tions in their incomes. Lawful ben- 
efits by the establishments of trusts, 
properly planned sales by estates, 
still are often available. But oil 
operators and oyster bed planters 
|are permitted big allowances for 








brought forth “roast pick and chig-| so-called depletion. It is time that 
gen.” -When the third try rolled | Congress were made to realize that 
off his tonsils as “roast chick and | the life of the creative producer 


piggen,” Lee stared blankly for a 
second, mumbled, “Oh, well”—and 
went on to the next line. 

Local first-nighters thought they 
had witnessed just about every 
| style of preem until April 19, 1945, 
when “Common Ground” unfurled 
‘its banner here. Following the 
| final curtain, author Edward Chod- 
| orov and. producer Edward Choate 
| appeared onstage and led with 
| their chins by inviting audience 
|}comment on the play. The forum 
lasted about 15 minutes, with prac- 
tically the entire audience in on it. 





| also depreciates and that oil! has 


“ee ” ad 
/no greater social value than “ideas 
|—the most precious commodity 02 
| earth. 


| It is high time that the creative 
people banded together and ma‘# 
clear to Congress that if there be 
preferential treatment amons 
classes of people, or professions, 
or trades that contribute to our "4 
tional well-being, that those w!° 
deal with ideas should be give” 4 
preference since the wealth of our 
nation depends on the developm¢ nt 
of the minds of our people. 
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‘EDDIE JACKSON " 
The Rhythm 
JACK ROTH 
The Keys | : 
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Producer-Director Riadidoasd 
JOSEPH SANTLEY WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
TV IMrector 
SID SMITH 3 
Writers : a 
CHARLES ISAACS and | 
JACK ELINSON 
Songs and Special Material Technical Director | 
JACK BARNETT SIL CARANCHINI 
Musicai Conductor Audio by 
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